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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

LYRIC  POETRY.— THE  SEVEN  WISE  MEN. 

The  interval  between  776-560  b.c.  presents  to  us  a  remark- 
able expansion  of  Grecian  genius  in  the  creation  of  their 
elegiac,  iambic,  lyric,  choric,  and  gnomic  poetry,  which 
was  diversified  in  a  great  many  ways  and  improved  by 
many  separate  masters.  The  creators  of  all  these  different 
styles — from  Kallinus  and  Archilochus  down  to  Stesichorus 
— fall  within  the  two  centuries  here  included;  though 
Pindar  and  Simonides,  "the  proud  and  high-crested  bards,"  * 
who  carried  lyric  and  choric  poetry  to  the  maximum  of 
elaboration  consistent  with  full  poetical  effect,  lived  in  the 
Bucceedinff  century,  and  were  contemporary  with  Age  and 
the  tragedian  JEschylus.  The  Grecian  drama,  duration 
comic  as  well  as  tragic,  of  the  fifth  century  Greek  lyrio 
B.C.,  combined  the  lyric  and  choric  song  with  the  poetry. 
living  action  of  iambic  dialogue — thus  constituting  the  last 
ascending  movement  in  the  poetical  genius  of  the  race. 
Reserving  this  for  a  future  time,  and  for  the  history  of 
Athens,  to  which  it  more  particularly  belongs,  I  now  pro- 
pose to  speak  only  of  the  poetical  movement  of  the  two 
earlier  centuries,  wherein  Athens  had  little  or  no  part. 
So  scanty  are  the  remnants,  unfortunately,  of  these  earlier 

*  Himerius,    Orat.    iii.    p.    426,  Wernsdorf  —  d7ipu>xoi     xal     O'jfou- 
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poets,  that  we  can  offer  Ijttle  except  criticisms  borrowed 
at  second-hand,  and  a  few  general  considerations  on  their 
workings  and  tendency.  * 

Archilochus  and  Kallinus  both  appear  to  fall  about 
Epical  age  ^^^  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.c,  and  it  is 
preceding  with  them  that  the  innovations  in  Grecian  poetry 
the  lyrical,  commence.  Before  them,  we  are  told,  there 
existed  nothing  but  the  Epos,  or  Daktylic  Hexameter 
poetry,  of  which  much  has  been  said  in  my  former  volume 
— being  legendary  stories  or  adventures  narrated,  together 
with  addresses  or  hymns  to  the  gods.  We  must  recollect, 
too,  that  this  was  not  only  the  whole  poetry,  but  the  whole 
literature  of  the  age.  Prose  composition  was  altogether 
unknown.  Writing,  if  beginning  to  be  employed  as  an 
aid  to  a  few  superior  men,  was  at  any  rate  generally 
unused,  and  found  no  reading  public.  The  voice  was  the 
only  communicant,  and  the  ear  the  only  recipient,  of  all 
those  ideas  and  feelings  which  productive  minds  in  the 
community  found  themselves  impelled  to  poUr  out;  and 
both  voice  and  ear  were  accustomed  to  a  musical  recitation 
or  chant,  apparently  something  between  song  and  speech, 
with  simple  rhythm  and  a  still  simpler  occasional  accom- 
paniment from  the  primitive  four-stringed  harp.  Such 
habits  and  requirements  of  the  voice  and  ear  were,  at  that 
time,  inseparably  associated  with  the  success  and  popularity 
of  the  poet,  and  contributed  doubtless  to  restrict  the  range 
of  subjects  with  which  he  could  deal.  The  type  was  to  a 
certain  extent  consecrated,  like  the  primitive  statues  of 
the  gods,  from  which  men  only  ventured  to  deviate  by 
gradual  and  almost  unconscious  innovations.  Moreover, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  b.c,  that  genius 
which  had  once  created  an  Iliad  and  an  Odyssey  was  no 
longer  to  be  found.  The  work  of  hexameter  narrative  had 
come  to  be  prosecuted  by  less  gifted  persons — by  those 
Cyclic  poets  of  whom  I  have  spoken  in  the  preceding 
volumes. 

*  For  the  whole  subject  of  this  be  found  highly  valuable — chap- 
chapter,  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  ters  abounding  in  erudition  and 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chapters  ingenuity,  but  not  always  within 
of  O.  Milller's  History  of  the  Li-  the  limits  of  the  evidence, 
tcrature  of  Ancient  Greece,  where-  The  learned  work  of  Ulrici  (Ge- 
in  the  lyric  poets  are  handled  schichte  der  Griechischen  Poesie 
with  greater  length  than  consists  —Lyrik)  is  still  more  open  to  the 
with  the  limits  of  this  work,    will  same  remark. 
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Such,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out  amidst  very  un- 
certain evidence,  was  the  state  of  the  Greek  wider 
mind  immediately  before  elegiac  and  lyric  poets  'an«e  of 

J        V  •!     •'i   iv  i'         •!       •'  •  subjects  for 

appeared;  while  at  the  same  time  its  experience  poetry- 
was  enlarging  by  the  formation  of  new  colonies,  new  metres 
and  the  communion  among  various  states  tend-  musicaf  ^ 
inff  to  increase  by  the  freer  reciprocity  of  scale, 
religious  games  and  festivals.  There  arose  a  demand  for 
turning  the  literature  of  the  age  (I  use  this  word  as 
synonymous  with  the  poetry)  to  new  feelings  and  purposes, 
and  for  applying  the  rich,  plastic,  and  musical  language  of 
the  old  epic,  to  present  passion  and  circumstance,  social 
as  well  as  individual.  Such  a  tendency  had  become  obvious 
in  Hesiod,  even  within  the  range  of  hexameter  verse.  Now 
the  same  causes  which  led  to  an  enlargement  of  the  subjects 
of  poetry  inclined  men  also  to  vary  the  metre.  In  regard 
to  this  latter  point,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
expansion  of  Greek  music  was  the  immediate  determining 
cause.  For  it  has  been  already  stated  that  the  musical  scale 
and  instruments  of  the  Greeks,  originally  very  narrow, 
were  materially  enlarged  by  borrowing  from  Phrygia  and 
Lydia,  and  these  acquisitions  seem  to  have  been  first 
realized  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  b.c, 
through  the  Lesbian  harper  Terpander^ — the  Phrygian  (or 
Greco-Phrygian)  flute-player  Olympus — and  the  Arkadian 
or  Boeotian  flute-player  Klonas.  Terpander  made  improve- 
the  important  advance  of  exchanging  the  original  ™^®"*  °^  *^^*^ 
four-stringed  harp  for  one  of  seven  strings,  Terpander 
embracing  the  compass  of  one  octave  or  two  ~°^  *^® 
Greek  tetrachords;  while  Olympus  as  well  as  oiympus 
IQonas  taught  many  new  nomes  or  tunes  on  the  ^^^  others. 
flute,  to  which  the  Greeks  had  before  been  strangers — 
probably  also  the  use  of  a  flute  of  more  varied  musical 
compass.  Terpander  is  said  to  have  gained  the  prize 
at  the  first  recorded  celebration  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
festival  of  the  Kameia,  in  676  b.c.  This  is  one  of  the  best- 
ascertained  points  among  the  obscure  chronology  of  the 
seventh  century;  and  there  seem  grounds  for  assigning 
Olympus  and  Klonas  to  nearly  the  same  period,  a  little 
before  Archilochus  and  Kallinus.  *  To  Terpander,  Olympus, 

*  These  early  Innovators  in  Gire-  century  B.C.,  were  very  imperfectly 
eian  music,  rhythm,  metre  and  known  even  to  those  contempo- 
poetryj  belonging  to  the  seventh     rsries  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who 
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and  Ellonas,  are  ascribed  the  formation  of  the  earliest 
musical  nomes  known  to  the  inquiring  Greek  of  later 
times ;  "to  the  first,  nomes  on  the  harp ;  to  the  two  latter, 
on  the  flute — every  nome  being  the  general  scheme  or  basis 
of  which  the  airs  actually  performed  constituted  so  many 
variations,  within  certain  defined  limits.  *  Terpander  em- 
ployed his  enlarged  instrumental  power  as  a  new  accom- 

tried  to  get  together  facts  for  a  Klonas:  Alkman  is  said  to  have 
consecutive  history  of  music.  The  '  mentioned  Polymndstus  in  one  of 

treatise    of  Plutarch,   De   MusicSt,  his    songs    (p.    1133-1135).      It    can 

shows    what    contradictory   state-  hardly  be  true  that  Terpander  gain- 

ments  he  found.    He  quotes   from  ed    four   Pythian    prizes,     if  the 

four    different    authors — Heraklei-  festival  was  octennial  prior  to  its 

dds,  Glaukns,  Alexander,  and  Aris-  reconstitution  by  the  Amphiktyons 

toxenus,  who  by  no  means  agreed  (p.   1132).     Sakadas    gained    three 

in  their  series  of  names  and  facts.  Pythian   prizes  after  that  period. 

The  first  three  of  them   blead  to-  when  the  festival  was  quadrennial 

gether    mythe    and    history.     The  (p.  1134). 

Anagraphs    or   inscription    at    Si-  Compare  the  confused  indications 

kyon,   which   professed   to   give   a  in  Pollux,  iv.  65,  66,   78,   79.    The 

continuous   list  of  such  poets  and  abstract  given  by  Photius  of  cer- 

musicians  as  had  contended  at  the  tain  parts  of  the  Ghrestomathia  of 

Sikyonian    games,    began    with    a  Proclus    (published    in   Gaisford^s 

large  stock    of  mythical   names—  edition  of  Hephsestion,  p.  375-389), 

Amphion,  Linus,  Pierius,  &c.  (Plu-  is  extremely  valuable,  in  spite  of 

tarch.  Music,  p.  1132).  Some  auth-  its    brevity   and   obscurity,   about 

ors,    according     to    Plutarch    (p.  the    lyric    and    choric    poetry    of 

1133),  made  the  great  chronological  Greece. 

mistake  of  placing  Terpander  as  >  The  difference  between  N6{xo^ 
contemporary  with  Hippdnax;  a  and  MiXoc  appears  in  Plutarch, 
proof  how  little  of  chronological  De  MusicSt,  p.  1132— Kol  t6v  Tip- 
evidence  was  then  accessible.  uovSpov,  xiOaptpSixtbv  icoitittjv  fivxa 
That  Terpander  was  victor  at  v6)xu>v,  xaTav6)xov  Ixaarov  toic  Sitevi 
the  Spartan  festival  of  the  Kar-  toi«  Sauxoo  xal  toi«  *Ofi.i^pou  iiiXij 
neia  in  676  B.C.,  may  have  been  neptTi8ivTa,  oTSetvev  to'k;  dYubai*  dico- 
learnt  by  Hellanikus  from  the  cp^vat  6i  toutov  Xiyet  ovojjiaTa  np<I>- 
Spartan  registers :  the  name  of  the  tov  toic  xi8apu>6ixoTc  v6[xoi«. 
Lesbian  harper  Perikleitas  as  ha-  The  nomes  were  not  many  in 
ving  gained  the  same  prize  at  some  number;  they  went  by  special 
subsequent  period  (Plutarch,  De  names ;  and  there  was  disagreement 
Mus.  p.  1133)  probably  rests  on  of  opinion  as  to  the  persons  who 
the  same  authority.  That  Archi-  had  composed  them  (Plutarch, 
lochus  was  rather  later  than  Ter-  Music,  p.  1133).  They  were  mo- 
pander,  aud  Tbalgtas  rather  later  nodic,  not  choric— intended  to  be 
than  Archilochus,  was  the  state-  sung  by  one  person  (Aristot. 
raent  of  Glaukus  (Plutarch,  De  Problem,  xix.  15).  Herodot.  i.  23, 
Mus.  p.  1134).  Klonas  and  Polym-  about  Arion  and  the  Nomus  Or- 
nSstus  are  placed  later  than  Ter-  thius. 
pander  i    Archilochus    later    than 
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paniment  to  the  Homeric  poems,  as  well  as  to  certain  epic 
prooemia  or  hymns  to  the  gods  of  his  own  composition. 
feut  he  does  not  seem  to  have  departed  from  the  Hexameter 
verse  and  the  Daktylic  rhythm,  to  which  the  new  accom- 
paniment was  probably  not  quite  suitable;  and  the  idea 
may  thus  have  been  suggested  of  combining  the  words 
also  according  to  new  rhythmical  and  metrical  laws. 

It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  age  (670-600)  immedi- 
ately succeeding  Terpander — comprising  Archi-    . 
lochus,  Kallinus,  Tyrtseus  and  Alkman,  whose  chus, 
relations  of  time  one  to  another  we  have  no  cer-  Kaiiinus, 
tain   means   of  determining,  *  though  Alkman  and  Ai-' 
seems  to  have  been  the  latest — presents  a  re-  gij*  ^7 
markable  variety  both  of  new  metres  and  of  new 
rhythms,  superinduced  upon  the  previous  Daktylic  Hexa- 
meter.  The  first  departure  from  this  latter  is  found  in  the 
elegiac  verse,  employed  seemingly  more  or  less  by  all  the 
four  above-mentioned  poets,  but  chiefly  by  the  first  two, 
and  even  ascribed  by  some  to  the  invention  of  Kallinus. 
Tyrtseus  in  his  military  march-songs  employed  the  Ana- 
paestic metre,  while  in  Archilochus  as  well  as  in  Alkman 
we  find  traces  of  a  much  larger  range  of  metrical  variety — 
Iambic,  Trochaic,  Anapaestic,  Ionic,  &c. — sometimes  even 
asynartetic  or  compound  metres.  Anapaestic  or  Daktylic 
blended  with  Trochaic  or  Iambic.  What  we  have  remaining 

>  Mr.  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen.  ad  to  writers  of  the  beginning  of  the 
ann.  671,  665,  644)  appears  to  me  Ptolemaic  age  (or  shortly  after 
noway  satisfactory  in  his  chrono-  300  B.C.),  we  may  see  by  the  mis- 
logical  arrangement  of  the  poets  takes  noted  in  Atheneeus,  xiii.  p. 
of  this  century.  I  agree  with  O.  5*)9.  Hermesianax  of  Kolophon, 
Mtlller(Hist.  of  Literat.  of  Ancient  the  elegiac  poet,  represented  Ana- 
Greece,  ch.  xii.  9)  in  thinking  that  kreon  as  the  lover  of  Sappho ; 
he  makes  Terpander  too  recent,  this  might  perhaps  be  not  absolute- 
and  Thaldtas  too  ancient;  I  also  ly  impossible,  if  we  supposed  in 
believe  both  Kallinus  and  Alkman  Sappho  an  old  age  like  that  of 
to  have  been  more  recent  than  the  Ninon  de  I'Enclos ;  but  others 
place  which  Mr.  Clinton  assigns  to  (even  earlier  than  Hermesianax, 
them ;  the  epoch  of  Tyrtnus  will  since  they  are  quoted  by  iChamee- 
depend  upon  the  date  which  we  leon)  represented  Anakreon,  when 
assign  to  the  second  Messenian  in  old  age,  as  addressing  verses  to 
war.  Sappho    still   young.     Again,    the 

How  very  imperfectly  the  chro-  comic  writer  Diphilus  introduced 

nology  of  the  poetical  names  even  both    Archilochus    and   Hippdnax 

of  the  sixth  century  B.C.— Sappho,  as  the  lovers  of  Sappho. 
Anakreon,  Hippdnax — was  known 
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from  Mimnermus,  who  comes  shortly  after  the  preceding 
four,  is  elegiac.  His  contemporaries  Alkaeus  and  Sappho, 
besides  employing  most  of  those  metres  which  they  found 
existing,  invented  each  a  peculiar  stanza,  which  is  familiarly 
known  under  a  name  derived  from  each.  In  Solon,  the 
younger  contemporary  of  Mimnermus,  we  have  the  elegiac, 
iambic,  and  trochaic:  in  Theognis,  yet  later,  the  elegiac 
only.  Arion  and  Stesichorus  appear  to  have  been  innova- 
tors in  this  department,  the  former  by  his  improvement  in 
the  dithyrambic  chorus  or  circular  song  and  dance  in  honour 
of  Dionysus — the  latter  by  his  more  elaborate  choric  compo- 
sitions, containing  not  only  a  strophe  and  antistrophe,  but 
also  a  third  division  or  epode  succeeding  them,  pronounced 
by  the  chorus  standing  still.  Both  Anakreon  and  IbykuB 
likewise  added  to  the  stock  of  existing  metrical  varieties. 
We  thus  see  that  within  the  century  and  a  half  succeeding 
Terpander,  Greek  poetry  (or  Greek  literature,  which  was 
then  the^  same  thing)  became  greatly  enriched  in  matter  as 
well  as  diversified  in  form. 

To  a  certain  extent  there  seems  to  have  been  a  real 
connexion  between  the  two.  New  forms  were  essential 
for  the  expression  of  new  wants  and  feelings — though  the 
assertion  that  elegiac  metre  is  especially  adapted  for  one 
set  of  feelings,!  trochaic  for  a  second,  and  iambic  for  a 
third,  if  true  at  all,  can  only  be  admitted  with  great  lati- 
tude of  exception,  when  we  find  so  many  of  them  employed 
by  the  poets  for  very  different  subjects — gay  or  melancholy, 
jj  bitter  or  complaining,  earnest  or  sprightly — seem* 

superadded  ingly  with  little  discrimination.  But  the  adop- 
to  the  tion  of  some  new  metre,  different  from  the  per- 

Hexameter  .      i         •         /»  v  1  •      i     S 

-Elegiac,     petual  series  oi  hexameters,  was  required  when 
Iambic,         the  poet  dcsired  to  do  something  more  than  re- 
count a  long  story  or  fragment  of  heroic  legend 
— when  he  sought  to  bring  himself,  his  friends,  his  enemies, 

'  The  Latin  poets  and  the  Alex-  yiii.   p.  46,   Oaisf.)  that  the  Ana- 

andrine  critics  seem  to  have  both  psestic  march-metre  of  Tyrtsens  waa 

insisted  on  the  natural  mournful-  employed    by    the    comic    writers 

ness  of  the   elegiac   metre   (Ovid,  also,    for  a  totally   different  Tein 

Heroid.   xv.  7;    Horat.   Art.    Poet,  of  feeling.  See  the  Dissertation  of 

75):  see  also  the  fanciful  explana-  Franck,   Callinus,   p.   37-48   (Lips, 

tion    given    by    Didymus    in    the  1816). 

Etymologicon    Magnum,    v.    'EXt-  Of  the  remarks  made  by  O.  Miil- 

Yoc*  ler  respecting  the  metres  of  these 

We  learn   from    Hepbscstion   (c.  early  poets  (History  of  the  Litera- 
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his  city,  his  hopes  and  fears  with  regard  to  matters  recent 
or  impending,  all  before  the  notice  of  the  hearer,  and  that 
too  at  once  with  brevity  and  animation.  The  Greek  hex- 
ameter, like  our  blank  verse,  has  all  its  limiting  conditions 
bearing  upon  each  separate  line,  and  presents  to  the  hearer 
no  predetermined  resting-place  or  natural  pause  beyond,  i 
In  reference,  to  any  long  composition,  either  epic  and  dra- 
matic, such  unrestrainea  licence  is  found  convenient,  and 
the  case  was  similar  for  Greek  epos  and  drama — the  single- 
lined  Iambic  Trimeter  being  generally  used  for  the  dia- 
logue of  tragedy  and  comedy,  just  as  the  Daktylic  Hexa- 
meter had  been  used  for  the  epic.  The  metrical  changes 
introduced  by  Archilochus  and  his  contemporaries  may  be 
compared  to  a  change  from  our  blank  verse  to  the  rhymed 
couplet  and  quatrain.  The  verse  was  thrown  into  little 
systems  of  two,  three,  or  four  lines,  with  a  pause  at  the 
end  of  each;  and  the  halt  thus  assured  to,  as  well  as  ex- 
pected and  relished  by,  the  ear,  was  generally  coincident 
with  a  close,  entire  or  partial,  in  the  sense  which  thus 
came  to  be  distributed  with  greater  point  and  effect. 

The  elegiac  verse,  or  common  Hexameter  and  Penta- 
meter (this  second  line  being  an  hfexameter  with  the  third 
and  sixth  thesis,  2  or  the  last  half  of  the  third  and  sixth 
foot  suppressed,  and  a  pause  left  in  place  of  it),  as  well  as 

tare  of  Ancient  Greece,  cb.   zi.  s.  *  I  employf  however  unwillingly, 

8-12,  Ac;  ch.  xii.  8. 1,  2,  &c.))  many  the    word    thesis   here    (arsis    and 

appear  to  me  uncertified  and  dis-  thesis)  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 

pntable.  used  by  G.  Hermann  ("Illud  tem- 

For  some   good  remarks   on  the  pus,  in   quo  ictus   est,    arsin;    ea 

fallibility    of    men's    impressions  tempora,   qusB   carent  ictu,   thesin 

respecting  the  natural  and  inherent  vocamus,"  Element.  Doctr.    Metr. 

^9ocof  particular  metres,  see  Adam  sect.  15),  and  followed  by  Boeckh, 

Smith  (Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment,  in  hid  Dissertation  on  the  Metres 

Part    V.    ch.    i.    p.    329),    in    the  of  Pindar    (i.    4),    though  I  agree 

edition    of  his  works   by   Dugald  with  Dr.  Barliam  (in  the  valuable 

Stewart.  Preface  to  his   edition  of  Hephaes- 

>  See  the  observations  in  Aris-  tion,  Cambridge,  1843,  pp.  5-8)  that 

totle  (Bhetor.  iii.  9)  on   the  Xe^tc  the   opposite   sense   of   the   words 

clpofxsvT]   as    compared    with    Xd^tc  would  be  the  preferable  one,  just 

xaTCOTpaixixivY]* — Xs^t;    elpofxevT],    TJ  as  it    was   the    original    sense    in 

o65ev  S761  xeXoc  outtj  xo9'  oOtVjv,  Sv  which  they  were  used  by  the  best 

l«,iQ  t6  icpoYjxa  TO  Xefipievov  xeXeioDQij'  Greek  musical  writers :    Dr.    Bar- 

— xaTSOTpaji(xev>)   8e,   r;  ev  TCepi65oi?'  ham's  Preface  is   very  instructive 

Xifu)  S^  iiepioSov,  Xe^iv  Ixouaav  dp-  on  the  di£ficult  subject  of  ancient 

y7)v  xol  TsXeuTTjv  auT>)  xa9'  oottjv  xal  rhythm  generally, 
liifsdo?  euoovoKTOv. 
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the  Epode  (or  Iambic  Trimeter  followed  by  an  Iambic 
Dimeter)  and  some  other  binary  combinations  of  verse 
Archiio-  which  we  trace  among  the  fragments  of  Archi- 
chus.  lochus,  are  conceived  with  a  view  to  such  increase 

of  effect  both  on  the  ear  and  the  mind,  not  less  than  to 
the  direct  pleasures  of  novelty  and  variety.  The  Iambic 
metre,  built  upon  the  primitive  Iambus  or  coarse  and 
licentious  jesting  i  which  formed  a  part  of  some  Grecian 
festivals  (especially  of  the  festivals  of  Demeter  as  well  in 
Attica  as  in  Paros,  the  native  country  of  the  poet),  is  only 
one  amongst  many  new  paths  struck  out  by  this  inventive 
genius.  His  exuberance  astonishes  us,  when  we  consider 
that  he  takes  his  start  from  little  more  than  the  simple 
Hexameter,  2  in  which  too  he  was  a  distinguished  composer 

^  Homer,  Hymn,  ad  Cererem,  202 ;  towards  all  strangers   daring  the 

Hesychius,  y.  re9upic;  Herodot.  y,  harvest  and  vintage  seasons;  those 

83;  Diodor.   y.  4.    There  were  ya-  who  are  apprised  of  it  will  keep 

rious  gods  at  whoso  festivals  scar-  their  temper  as  well  as  their  pre- 

rilty  (Tu>9a9fx6c)  was  a  consecrated  sence  of  mind,  as  the  loss  of  either 

practise,  seemingly  different  festi-  would   only   serve  as  a  signal  for 

vals  in  different  places    (Aristot„  still  louder  invectives,  and  prolong 

Politic,  vii.  13,  8).                    ^  a  contest  in  which   success  would 

The  reader  will  understand  bet-  he  as  hopeless  as  undesirable.'* 

ter  what  this  consecrated   scurri-  '   The    chief    evidence    for    tho 

lity  means  by  comparing  the  des-  rhythmical   and  metrical    changes 

cription  of  a  modem  traveller  in  introduced  by  Archilochus  is  to  be 

the    kingdom     of     Naples    (Tour  found  in  the  28th  chapter  of  Plu- 

through  tho  Southern  Provinces  of  tarch,  De  Mnsicft,  p.  1140—1141,  in 

the    kingdom    of  Naples,    by  Mr.  words  very  difficult  to  understand 

Keppel  Graven,   London,  1821,  ch.  completely.  See  Ulrici  Geschichte 

xv.  p.  287):—  der  Hellenisch.  Poesie,  vol.  ii.  p. 

"I  returned  to  Gerace  (the  site  381. 

of  the  ancient  EpizephyrianLokri)  The  epigram  ascribed   to  Theo- 

by  one  of  those  moonlights  which  kritus  (No.  18  in  Gaisford's  Poetse 

are  known  only  in  these  latitudes,  Minores)  shows  that  the  poet  had 

and  which  no  pen  or  pencil   can  before   him   Hexameter    composi- 

portray.    My  path  lay  along  some  tions  of  Archilochus,  as  well   as 

corn-fields,    in    which  the   natives  lyric — 

were  employed  in  the  last  labours  <i>c  efXfxsXi^c  t'  lYevxo  xd7ct6ictoc 

of  the  harvest,   and  I   was   not  a  insd  xt  iroisiv,  npoc  Xupccv  x    del- 

little  surprised  to   find  myself  sa-  8eiv. 

luted  with  a  volley  of  opprobrious  See  the  article  on  Archilochus  in 

epithets    and     abusive    language,  Welcker's  Kleine  Schriften,  p.  71- 

uttered    in    the    most    threatening  82,  which  has  the  merit  of  showing 

voice,  and  accompanied  with  the  that  iambic  bitterness  is  far  from 

most  insulting  gestures.    This  ex-  being  the  only   marked  feature  iu 

traordinary  custom  is  of  the  most  his  character  and  genius, 
remote  antiquity,   and  is  observed 
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— for  even  of  the  elegiac  verse  he  is  as  likely  to  have  been 
the  inventor  as  Kallinus,  just  as  he  was  the  earliest  popular 
and  successful  composer  of  table-songs  or  Skolia,  though 
Terpander  may  have  originated  some  such  before  him. 
The  entire  loss  of  his  poems,  excepting  some  few  fragments, 
enables  us  to  recognise  little  more  than  one  characteristic 
— the  intense  personality  which  pervaded  them,  as  well  as 
that  coarse,  direct,  and  outspoken  license,  which  afterwards 
lent  such  terrible  effect  to  the  old  comedy  at  Athens. 
His  lampoons  are  said  to  have  driven  Lykambes,  the  father 
of  Neobule,  to  hang  himself.  Neobule  had  been  promised 
to  Archilochus  in  marriage,  but  that  promise  was  broken, 
and  the  poet  assailed  both  father  and  daughter  with  every 
species  of  calumny.  ^  In  addition  to  this  disappointment, 
he  was  poor,  the  son  of  a  slave-mother,  and  an  exile  from 
his  country  Paros  to  the  unpromising  colony  of  Thasos. 
The  desultory  notices  respecting  him  betray  a  state  of 
suffering  combined  with  loose  conduct  which  vented  itself 
sometimes  in  complaint,  sometimes  in  libellous  assault. 
He  was  at  last  slain  by  some  whom  his  muse  had  thus 
exasperated.  His  extraordinary  poetical  genius  finds  but 
one  voice  of  encomium  throughout  antiquity.  His  triumphal 
song  to  Herakles  was  still  popularly  sung  by  the  victors  at 
Olympia,  near  two  centuries  after  his  death,  in  the  days  of 
Pindar;  but  that  majestic  and  compUmentary  poet  at  once 
denounces  the  malignity,  and  attests  the  retributive  suffer- 
ing, of  the  great  Parian  iambist.? 

Amidst  the  multifarious  veins  in  which  Archilochus 
displayed  his  genius,  moralising  or  gnomic  poetry   simonides 
is  not  wanting;  while  his  contemporary  Simoni-   ^^  ^^\' 
des  of  Amorgos  devotes  the  Iambic  metre  espe-   fhms, 
cially  to  this  destination,  afterwards  followed  Tyrtaeus. 
out  by  Solon  and  Theognis.     Kallinus,  the  earliest  celebra- 
ted elegiac  poet,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  few 
fragments,  employed  the  elegiac  metre  for  exhortations  of 
warlike  patriotism;  and  the  more  ample  remains  which  we 
possess  of  Tyrtaeus  are  sermons  in  the  same  strain,  preaching 

■  See  Meleager,    Epigram,   cxiz.  epigram   of  Theokritus   (above  al- 

3f  Horat.  Epist.  19,  23,  and  Epod.  luded   to)  conveys  a  striking  tri- 

▼i.  13,  with  the  Scholiast;  ^lian,  bute  of  admiration  to  Archilochus : 

V.  H.  X.  13.  compare  Quintilian,  x.  1,  and  Lie- 

*  Pindar,  Fyth.  ii.  56;  Olymp.  ix.  bel,  ad  Archilocbi  Fragmenta,  sect. 

1,  with  the  Scholia ;  Euripid.  Her-  5,  6,  7. 
cul.Furens,  683-683.  The  eighteenth 
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to  the  Spartans  bravery  against  the  foe,  and  unanimity 
as  well  as  obedience  to  the  law  at  home.  They  are 
patriotic  effusions,  called  forth  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  and  sung  by  single  voice,  with  accompaniment 
of  the  flute,  i  to  those  in  whose  bosoms  the  flame  of  courage 
was  to  be  kindled.  For  though  what  we  peruse  is  in  verse, 
we  are  still  in  the  tide  of  real  and  present  life,  and  we  must 
suppose  ourselves  rather  listening  to  an  orator  addressing 
the  citizens  when  danger  or  dissension  is  actually  impending. 
It  is  only  in  the  hands  of  Mimnermus  that  elegiac  verse 
comes  to  be  devoted  to  soft  and  amatory  subjects.  His 
few  fragments  present  a  vein  of  passive  and  tender  senti- 
ment, illustrated  by  appropriate  matter  of  legend,  such  as 
would  be  cast  into  poetry  in  all  ages,  and  quite  different 
from  the  rhetoric  of  Kallinus  and  Tyrtaeus. 

The  poetical  career  of  Alkman  is  again  distinct  from 
Musical  that  of  any  of  his  above-mentioned  contempora- 
and  poeti-  ^ies.  Their  Compositions,  besides  hymns  to  the 
dencies  at  gods.  Were-  principally  expressions  of  feeling 
Sparta.  intended  to  be  sung  by  individuals,  though 
sometimes  also  suited  for  the  Komus  or  band  of  festive 
volunteers,  assembled  on  some  occasion  of  common  interest: 
those  of  Alkman  were  principally  choric,  intended  for  the 
song  and  accompanying  dance  of  the  chorus.  He  was  a 
native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  or  at  least  his  family  were  so: 
and  he  appears  to  have  come  in  early  life  to  Sparta,  though 
his  genius  and  mastery  of  the  Greek  language  discounter 
nance  the  story  that  he  was  brought  over  to  Sparta  as  a 
slave.  The  most  ancient  arrangement  of  music  at  Sparta, 
generally  ascribed  to  Terpander,^  underwent  considerable 
alteration,  not  only  through  the  elegiac  and  anapaestic 
measures  of  Tyrtaeus,  but  also  through  the  Kretan  Thaletas 
and  the  Lydian  Alkman.  The  harp,  the  instrument  of 
Terpander,  was  rivalled  and  in  part  superseded  by  the  flute 
or  pipe,  which  had  been  recently  rendered  more  effective 
in  the  hands  of  Olympus,  Klonas,  and  Polymnestus,  and 
which  gradually  became,  for  compositions  intended  to  raise 
strong  emotion,  the  favourite  instrument  of  the  two — being 
employed  as  accompaniment  both  to  the  elegies  of  Tyrtaeus, 
and  to  the  hyporchemata  (songs  or  hymns  combined  with 

■  Athenaus,  xiv.  p.  630.  Kepublicft,   Pragm.   xi.   p.  132,   ed. 

*  Plutarch,  De  Musicfc,  pp.  1134,     Neumann ;  Plutarch,  De  Ser&  Nu- 
1136;    Aristotle,    De    Lacedsemon.     min.  Vindict.  c.  13.  p.  568. 
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dancing)  of  Thaletas;  also,  as  the  stimulus  and  regulator 
to  the  Spartan  military  march.  *  These  elegies  (as  has 
been  just  remarked)  were  sung  by  one  person  in  the  midst 
of  an  assembly  of  listeners,  and  there  were  doubtless  other 
compositions  intended  for  the  individual  voice.  But  in 
general  such  was  not  the  character  of  music  and  poetry  at 
Sparta;  everything  done  there,  both  serious  and  recreative, 
was  public  and  collective,  so  that  the  chorus  and  its  per- 
formance received  extraordinary  development. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  chorus,  with  song 
and  dance  combined,  constituted  an  important  part  of  divine 
service  throughout  all  Greece.  It  was  originally  a  public 
manifestation  of  the  citizens  generally — a  large  proportion 
of  them  being  actively  engaged  in  it,  2  and  receiving  some 
training  for  the  purpose  as  an  ordinary  branch  of  education. 
Neither  the  song  nor  the  dance  under  such  conditions  could 
be  otherwise  than  extremely  simple.  But  in  process  of 
time,  the  performance  at  the  chief  festival  tended  to  be- 
come more  elaborate  and  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons 
expressly  and  professionally  trained — the  mass  of  the 
citizens  gradually  ceasing  to  take  active  part,  and  being 
present  merely  as  spectators.  Such  was  the  practice  which 
grew  up  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  and  especially  at  Athens, 
where  the  dramatic  chorus  acquired  its  highest  perfection. 
But  the  drama  never  found  admission  at  Sparta,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  Spartan  life  tended  much  to  keep  up  the 
popular  chorus  on  its  ancient  footing.    It  formed  in  fact 

»    Thucyd.    v.     69-70,    with    the  too?   |xev   Qbooc    tXeu>c   abxt^    itopa- 

Scholia — fxsTa  tu)v  7coXe|xixu)v  vofxcDV  axsudt^sivSuvaTOvelvat,  &c. ;  compare 

.    .    .  Aax£5ai(A6vtoi  §4   Ppa6eu)?  xal  p*  799;  Maximus  Tyr.  Diss,  xxxvii. 

into  auX'y]TU>v  itoXXtbv  v6fi(p  eyxaOsa-  4;  Aristophan.  Ban.  960-975;  Athe- 

TU>TU>v,    00    TOO    Oeioo    X*P*^»     *^^'  naeus,   xiv.  p.    626;    Polyb.   iv.   30; 

tva   6(jLxXu)c  (xeTGt    pu9fxoo    ^atvotev,  Lucian,   De   Saltatione,  c.  10,   11, 

xol  (xi)  SiaoTcaoSelr)  aotoT?  tj  tA^ic.  16,  31. 

Cicero,  Tuscul.  Qu.  ii.  16.  "Spar-  Compare  Aristotle  (Problem,  xix. 

tiatamm    quorum    procedit   Mora  16)  about  the   primitive   character 

ad  tibiam,   neque    adhibetur  ulla  and    subsequent     change    of    the 

sine  anapsestis  pedibus  hortatio."  chorus ;   and    the    last   chapter   of 

The  flute  was  also  the  instrument  the   eighth   book  of  his  Politica : 

appropriated  to  K6mus,  or  the  ex-  also  a  striking  passage  in  Plutarch 

cited  movement  of  half-intoxicated  (Do   Cupidine   Divitiarum,   c.  8.  p. 

revellers    (Hesiod,    Scut.   Hercul.  627)  about    the   transformation  of 

80;  Athens,  xiv.  p.  617-618).  the  Dionysiac  festival  at  Chseroneia 

*  Plato,  Legg.  vii.  p.  f03.  06ovTa  from  simplicity  to  costliness, 
xai    a6ovTa    xal    6pxoo|Aevov,    u>a-;s 
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one  element  in  that  never-ceasing  drill  to  which  the  Spartans 
were  subject  from  their  boyhood,  and  it  served  a  purpose 
analogous  to  their  military  training,  in  accustoming  them 
to  simultaneous  and  regulated  movement — insomuch  that 
the  comparison  between  the  chorus,  especially  in  its  Pyrrhic 
or  war-dances,  and  the  military  enomoty,  seems  to  have 
been  often  dwelt  upon.*  In  the  singing  of  the  solemn 
paean  in  honour  of  Apollo,  at  the  festival  of  the  Hyakinthia, 
king  Agesilaus  was  under  the  orders  of  the  chorus-master, 
and  sanff  in  the  place  allotted  to  him; 2  while  the  whole 
body  of  Spartans  without  exception — the  old,  the  middle- 
aged,  and  the  youth,  the  matrons  and  the  virgins — were 
distributed  in  various  choric  companies, 3  and  trained  to 
harmony  both  of  voice  and  motion,  which  was  publicly  ex- 
hibited at  the  solemnities  of  the  Grymnopsedia.  The  word 
dancing  must  be  understood  in  a  larger  sense  than  that  in 
which  it  is  now  employed,  and  as  comprising  every  variety 
of  rhythmical,  accentuated,  conspiring  movements,  or 
gesticulations,  or  postures  of  the  body,  from  the  slowest 
to  the  quickest  •j'*  cheironomy,  or  the  decorous  and  expres- 
sive movement  of  the  hands,  being  especially  practised. 

We  see  thus  that  both  at  Sparta  and  in  Krete  (which 
approached  in  respect  to  publicity  of  individual  life  most 
nearly  to  Sparta)  the  choric  aptitudes  and  manifestations 

*  Atheneeus,  xiv.  p.  628 ;   Snidas,  Pindar,  Hyporobemata,  Fragra.  78; 

Yol.  Hi.  p.  715,  ed.  Kuster;  Plutarch,  ed.  Bergk. 

Instituta    Laconica,   c.    32— xu>(i.(p-  Adxctiva  [xiv  icap98vu>v  dfcXa. 

6lac   xal   TpaY({j5i«c    oOx    -r]xp6u>vT0,  Also     Alkman,     Fragm.     13,    ed. 

Z-KUi^  (xr<T8  ev  ffrouS^,   fxT/X*  iv   koi-  Bergk;     Antigon.     Garyst.     Hist. 

8i«^,  dxouu>9i  Tu)v   avTiXsy6vTU)v  toU  Mirab.  c.  27. 

vofxoic— which  exactly   corresponds  *   How   extensively   pantomimic 

with  the  ethical  view   implied  in  the  ancient  orchdsis  was,   may   be 

the  alleged  conversation  between  seen  by  the  example  in  Xenophon, 

Solon  and  Thespis  (Plutarch,  Solon,  Symposion  vii.  6,  ix.  3-6,  and  Plu- 

o.  29  :  see  above,  ch.  xi.  vol.  III.  p.  tarch,    Symposion,   ix.    16,    2:   see 

147),   and   with   Plato,   Legg.    vii.  K.    P.    Hermann,     Lehrbuch    der 

p.  817.  gottesdienstlichen  Alterthiiraer  der 

«    Xenophon,   Agesilaus,    ii.   17.  Griechen,  ch.  29. 

otx«5»   onreX9u)v     eU    Tot    TaxlvOia,  **Sane  ut  in  religionibus  saltare- 

5noo  itd/^T)  ijnb  too   y^oponoio'jf  tov  tur,   hsec  ratio    est:    quod   nullam 

icaiava  xq)  6e<p  ouvzitsxeXei.  majores    nostri     partem     corporis 

'  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  14,  10,  21 ;  esse  voluerunt,  qun  non   sentiret 

Athenseus,  xiv.   p.  631-632,   xv.   p.  religionem:    nam   cantus    ad    ani- 

67^;  Xenophon,   Hellen.  vi.  4,  15;  mum,  saltatio  ad  mobilitatcm  cor- 

Ue     Bepublic.     Lacedsem.    ix.    6;  poris  pertinet."  (Servius  ad  Virgil. 

Eclog.  V.  73.) 
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occupied  a  larger  space  than  in  any  other  Grecian  city. 
And  as  a  certain  degree  of  musical  and  rhythmical  variety 
was  essential  to  meet  this  want,  ^  while  music  was  never 
taught  to  Spartan  citizens  individually,  we  farther  under- 
stand how  strangers  likeTerpander,  Polymnestus,  Thaletas, 
Tyrtseus,  Alkman,  &c.,  were  not  only  received,  but  acquired 
great  influence  at  Sparta,  in  spite  of  the  preponderant 
spirit  of  jealous  seclusion  in  the  Spartan  character.  All 
these  masters  appear  to  have  been  effective  in  ^^  . 
their  own  special  vocation — the  training  of  the  training- 
chorus — to  which  they  imparted  new  rhythmical  m^^w?"' 
action,  and  for  which  they  composed  new  music. 
But  Alkman  did  this,  and  something  more.  He  possessed 
the  genius  of  a  poet,  and  his  compositions  were  read  after- 
wards with  pleasure  by  those  who  could  not  hear  them 
Bung  or  see  them  danced.  In  the  little  of  his  poems  which 
remains  we  recognise  that  variety  of  rhythm  and  metre  for 
which  he  was  celebrated.  In  this  respect  he  (together 
with  the  Kretan  Thaletas,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced 
a  more  vehement  style  both  of  music  and  dance,  with  the 
Kretic  and  Paeonic  rhythm,  into  Sparta  2)  surpassed  Ar- 
chilochus,  preparing  the  way  for  the  complicated  choric 
movements  of  Stesichorus  and  Pindar.  Some  of  his  frag- 
ments, too,  manifest  that  fresh  outpouring  of  individual 
sentiment  and  emotion  which  constitutes  so  much  of  the 
charm  of  popular  poetry.  Besides  his  touching  address 
in  old  age  to  the  Spartan  virgins,  over  whose  song  and 
dance  he  had  been  accustomed  to  preside,  he  is  not  afraid 
to  speak  of  his  hearty  appetite,  satisfied  with  simple  food 
and  relishing  a  bowl  of  warm  broth  at  the  winter  tropic.' 

«  Aristot.  Politic,  viii.  4,   6.    01  whom  ^lian   (V.  H.  xii.  50)    puts 

Adx'Dvec— 00  {i.av6dvovTe<  S|xu)<  in  juxtaposition  with  Thaletas  and 

SuvavTai  xptvetv  6p9u)C}  u><  <paat,  ra  Terpander,  nothing  is  known. 

XpT]erc&  xal  Td  |X7]  tu>v  |xdXu>v.  After  what  is  called  the  second 

*  Homer,  Hymn.  Apoll.  340.  Oloi  fashion  of  music  (xaxdoTaoi^)  had 

ts  KpT]Tu)vic3ti^ovs<,  Ac:  seeBoeckh,  thus  been  introduced  by  Thaletas 

De  Metris   Pindari,    ii.  7,    p.   143 ;  and   his   contemporaries— the  first 

Ephorus  ap.  Strabo.  x.  p.  480;  Plu-  fashion  being  that  of  Terpander— 

tarch,  De  Musicd,  p.  1132.  no   farther    innovations    were   al- 

Bespecting    Thal^as,     and    the  lowed.    The  ephors  employed  vio- 

gradual  alterations  in  the  character  lent  means  to  prohibit  the  intended 

of  music   at  Sparta,    Hoeckh  has  innovations  of  Phrynis  and  Timo- 

given  -  much     instructive     matter  theus,  after  the  Persian  war:   see 

(Kreta,    vol.  iii.  p.   340-377).     Re«  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  10. 

specting   Kympbsus   of  Kydonla,  "  Alkman,  Fragm.  13  17,  ed.Bergk, 
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He  lias  attached  to  the  spring  an  epithet,  which  comes 
home  to  the  real  feelings  of  a  poor  country  more  than 
those  captivating  pictures  which  abound  in  verse,  ancient 
as  well  as  modern.  He  calls  it  "the  season  of  short  fare" 
— the  crop  of  the  previous  year  being  then  nearly  consumed, 
the  husbandman  is  compelled  to  pinch  himself  until  his 
new  harvest  comes  in.  i  Those  who  recollect  that  in  earlier 
periods  of  our  history,  and  in  all  countries  where  there  is 
little  accumulated  stock,  an  exorbitant  difference  is  often 
experienced  in  the  price  of  com  before  and  after  the  har- 
vest, will  feel  the  justice  of  Alkman*s  description. 

Judging  from  these  and  from  a  few  other  fragments 
of  this  poet,  Alkman  appears  to  have  combined  the  fife  and 
exciting  vigour  of  Archilochus  in  the  song  properly  so 
called,  sung  by  himself  individually — with  a  larger  know- 
ledge of  musical  and  rhythmical  effect  in  regard  to  the 
choric  performance.  He  composed  in  the  Laconian  dialect 
— a  variety  of  the  Doric  with  some  intermixture  of-^olisms. 
And  it  was  from  him,  jointly  with  those  other  composers 
who  figured  at  Sparta  during  the  century  after  Terpander, 
as  well  as  from  the  simultaneous  development  of  the  choric 
muse  2  in  Argos,  Sikyon,  Arcadia,  and  other  parts  of  Pelo- 
Doric  ponnesus,  that  the  Doric  dialect  acquired  per- 

diaiect  manent  footing  in  Greece,  as  the  only  proper 

in^the^**  dialect  for  choric  compositions.  Continued  by 
choric  com-  Stesichorus  and  Pindar,  this  habit  passed  even 
positions.  ^Q  ^jjg  Attic  dramatists,  whose  choric  songs  are 
thus  in  a  great  measure  Doric,  while  their  dialogue  is 
Attic.  At  Sparta,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, 3  the  musical  and  rhythmical  style  appears  to  have 

6  nifitpaifoc  'AXxjxdv:   compare   Fr.  »  Alkman,  Frag.  64,  ed.  Bergk. 

63.   Aristides  calls  him  6  tu)v  nap-  '^pocc  S'  io^xt  xpel^,  8spoc 

Qevu>v  enaivdTT)?  xal  ffojiPooXo?  (Or.  Kal  X^^H-*  x'tbruipav  Tpixav 

xlv.  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  Dindorf).  Kal  Tdxpatov  to  ^p,  Ixa 

Of    the    Partheneia    of  Alkman  SdXXei  (xev,  soGieiv  6'  &§av 

(songs,  hymns,  and  dances,  com-  Oux  iaxi. 

posed   for   a    chorus   of   maidens)  *  Plutarch,   De  Music&,  c.   9.  p. 

there    were    at    least    two    books  1134.   About  the  dialect  of  Alkman, 

(Stephanus    Byzant.   v.    'Epuaiyr)).  see  Ahrens,   De  Dialecto   ^olic&, 

He  was  the  earliest  poet  who  ac-  sect.  2,4;  about  his  different  metres, 

quired  renown  in  this  species  of  Welcker,  Alkman.  Fragm.  p.  10-12. 

composition,  afterwards  much  puj-  '  Plutarch,  De  Musicft,   c.  32.  p. 

sued  by  Pindar,  Baochylidds,  and  1142,  c.  37.  p.  1144 ;  Athenaeus,  xiv. 

Simonidfis  of  Keds;   s«e  Welcker,  p.  682.    In  Kr6te  also,   the  popu- 

Alkman.  Fragment,  p.  10.  larity    of    the    primitive   musical 
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been  fixed  by  Alkman  and  bis  contemporaries,  and  to  have 
been  tenaciously  maintained,  for  two  or  three  centuries, 
with  little  orno  innovation;  the  more  so,  as  the  flute-players 
at  Sparta  formed  an  hereditary  profession,  who  followed 
the  routine  of  their  fathers.  ^ 

Alkman  was  the  last  poet  who  addressed  himself  to 
the  popular  chorus.  Both  Arion  and  Stesichorus  composed 
for  a  body  of  trained  men,  with  a  degree  of  variety  and  in- 
volution such  as  could  not  be  attained  by  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  people.   The  primitive  Dithyrambus  was    .  . 

^1     -s       .       1     ^  1  •*'     1  /.    Anon  and 

a  round  choric  dance  and  song  in  honour  of  stesichorus 
Dionysus,  2  common  to  Naxos,  Thebes,  and  seem-   —substitu- 
ingly  to  many  other  places,  at  the  Dionysiac  the  pro- 
festival — a  spontaneous  effusion  of  drunken  men  fesaionai 
in  the  hour  of  revelry,  wherein  the  poet  Archi-  ^f  the*^^ 
lochus,  "with  the  thunder  of  wine  full  upon  his  popular 
mind,''  had  often  taken  the  chief  part.  3  Its  ex-   ^  °™^' 
citing  character  approached  to  the  worship  of  the  Great 
Mother  in  Asia,  and  stood  in  contrast  with  the  solemn  and 
stately  paean  addressed  to  Apollo.    Arion  introduced  into 
it  an  alteration  such  as  Archilochus  had  himself  brought 
about  in  the  scurrilous  Iambus.    He  converted  it  into  an 
elaborate  composition  in  honour  of  the  god,  sung  and  danced 
by  a  chorus  01  fifty  persons,  not  only  sober,  but  trained 
with  great  strictness;  though  its  rhythm  and  movements, 
audits  equipment  in  the  character  of  satyrs,  presented  more 
or  less  an  imitation  of  the  primitive  licence.     Bom  at 
Methymna  in  Lesbos,  Arion  appears  as  a  harper,  singer, 
and  composer,  much  favoured  by  Periander  at  Corinth,  in 
which  city  he  first  "composed,  denominated,  and  taught  the 
Dithyramb,"  earlier  than  any  one  known  to  Herodotus.* 

composers  was  maintained,  though  coram  Beliquias,  pp.  171-183  (Ber- 

along   with  the   innovator  Timo-  lin  1845). 

theus :  see  Inscription  No.  3053,  ap.  '  Archiloch.  Fragm.  72,  ed.  Bergk. 

Boeckh,  Corp.  Ins.  *Q^  Atu>vuaou  avaxxoc  xaXov  e^dp^at 

»  Herodot.  vi.  60.  They  were  prob-  (xsXo? 

ably  a  fdvoc  with  an  heroic  pro-  Oi6a  SiSOpajifJov,  oivip  ^oYxepauvto- 

genitor,  like  the  heralds,  to  whom  8sU  9piva;. 

the  historian  compares  them.  The  old  oracle  quoted  in  Demos- 

*  Pindar,  Fragm.  44,  ed.  Bergk,  then.  cont.  Meidiam,  about  the 
Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Olymp.  ziii.  25;  Dionysia  at  Athens,  enjoins— Aio- 
Proclus,  Ghrestomathia,  c.  12-14,  vuortp  Sr^pioTeX^  lepa  TsXetv,  xal  x pa- 
ad  calc.  Hephsest.  Gaisf.  p.  382:  TTJpa  xepdiaat,  xal  ^opouc  i<7Tdvat. 
compare  W.  M.  Schmidt,  In  Dithy-  *  Herodot.  i.  23 ;  Suidas,  v.'Apuov ; 
xambum  Poetarumqae  Dithyramb!-  Pindar,  Olymp.  ziii.  25. 
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He  did  not,  however,  remain  permanently  there,  hut  travel- 
led from  city  to  city  exhibiting  at  the  festivals  for  money, 
— especially  to  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greece,  where  he  ac- 
quired large  gains.  We  may  here  again  remark  how  the 
poets  as  well  as  the  festivals  served  to  promote  a  sentiment 
of  unity  among  the  dispersed  Greeks.  Such  transfer  of  the 
Dithyramb,  from  the  field  of  spontaneous  nature  into  the 
garden  of  art,  i  constitutes  the  first  stage  in  the  refinement 
of  Dionysiac  worship ;  which  will  hereafter  be  found  still 
farther  exalted  in  the  form  of  the  Attic  drama. 

The  date  of  Arion  seems  about  600  b.c,  shortly  after 
Alkman :  that  of  Stesichorus  is  a  few  years  later.  To  the 
latter  the  Greek  chorus  owed  a  high  degree  of  improvement, 
and  in  particular  the  final  distribution  of  its  performance 
into  the  Strophe,  the  Antistrophe,and  theEpodus:  the  turn, 
the  return,  and  the  rest.  The  rhythm  and  metre  of  the 
song  during  each  strophe  corresponded  with  that  during 

the  antistrophe,  but  was  varied  during  the  epodus, 
tion"o?the  ^^^  again  varied  during  the  following  strophes, 
chorus  by  Until  this  time  the  song  had  been  monostrophic, 
— strophd'**  consisting  of  nothing  more  than  one  uniform 
-Antistro-  stanza,  repeated  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
du8.'~^^^     of  the  composition; 2  so  that  we  may  easily  see 

how  vast  was  the  new  complication  and  difficulty 
introduced  by  Stesichorus — not  less  for  the  performers  than 
for  the  composer,  himself  at  that  time  the  teacher  and 
trainer  of  performers.  Both  this  poet,  and  his  contem- 
porary the  flute-player  Sakadas  of  Argos, — who  gained  the 
prize  at  the  first  three  Pythian  games  founded  after  the 
Sacred  War, — seem  to  have  surpassed  their  predecessors 
in  the  breadth  of  subject  which  they  embraced,  borrowing 
from  the  inexhaustible  province  of  ancient  legend,  and  ex- 
panding the  choric  song  into  a  well-sustained  epical  narra- 
tive. ^  Indeed  these  Pythian  games  opened  a  new  career 
to  musical  composers  just  at  the  time  when  Sparta  began 
to  be  closed  against  musical  novelties. 

»  Ariatot.  Poetic,  c.  6.    'eyivvTiffav  from  the  first  seven   (Hephaestion, 

nfjv  TcoiTjffiv  ix  Tcbv    aOtoox^^^^'M''^'  c.  xv.  p.  134  G-aisf. ;  Hermann,  Ele- 

T(ov ;  again,  to  the  same  effect,  t&id.  menta   Doctrin.  Metrics,   c.   zvii. 

c.  9.  sect.  695).   'AXxfiavtxT]  xatvoTOfila  xal 

'  Alkman  slightly  departed  from  2T7]cTtx6psioc  (Plutarch,  De  Music&, 

this  rule:  in   one  of  his  composi-  p.  1136). 

tions  of  fourteen  strophes,  the  last         '  Pausanias,    vi.   14,   4 ;   x.  7,    S. 

seven   were  in  a   different   metre  Sakadas,    as  well  as  Stesichorus, 
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AlksBus  and  Sappho,  both  natives  of  Lesbos,  appear 
about  contemporaries  with  Arion  b.  c.  610-580. 
Of  their  once  celebrated  lyric  compositions,  tappho.*^* 
scarcely  anything  remains.  But  the  criticisms 
which  are  preserved  on  both  of  them  place  them  in 
strong  contrast  with  Alkman,  who  lived  and  composed 
under  the  more  restrictive  atmosphere  of  Sparta — and 
in  considerable  analogy  with  the  turbulent  vehemence  of 
Archilochus,  1  though  without  his  intense  private  malig- 
nity. Both  AlksBus  and  Sappho  composed  for  their  own 
local  audience,  and  in  their  own  Lesbian  ^olic 
dialect;  not  because  there  was  any  peculiar  fitness  in  that 
dialect  to  express  their  vein  of  sentiment,  but  because  it 
was  more  familiar  to  their  hearers.  Sappho  herself  boasts 
of  the  preeminence  of  the  Lesbian  bards;  2  and  the  celebrity 
of  Terpander,  Perikleitas,  and  Arion,  permits  us  to  suppose 
that  there  may  have  been  before  her  other  popular  bards 
in  the  island  who  did  not  attain  to  a  wide  Hellenic  cele- 
brity. AlksBus  included  in  his  songs  the  fiercest  bursts 
of  political  feeling,  the  stirring  alternations  of  war  and 
exile,  and  all  the  ardent  relish  of  a  susceptible  man  for 
wine  and  love.  3    The  love-song  seems  to  have  formed  the 

composed  an  'iXlou  icipoic  (Athe-  tare   of  Ancient  Greece,   ch.  xiv, 

naens,  ziii.  p.  609).  sect.  6. 

''Stesichorum  (observes    Quinti-  The  musical  composers  of  Argos 

lian,  X.  1)  qnam  sitingenioyalidns,  are  affirmed  by  Herodotus  to  have 

materisB  quoque  ostendunt,  maxima  been  the  most  renowned  in  Greece, 

bella  et  clarissimos  canentem  du-  half  a  century  after  Sakadas  (Her, 

ces,   et  epici  carminis  onera  lyr&  iii.  131). 

snstinentem.  Reddlt  enim'  personis  ^  Horat.  Epistol.  i.  19,  23. 

in  agendo  simul  loquendoque  debi-  '  Sappho,  Fragm.  93,   ed.  Bergk. 

tarn   dignitatem:    ac   si   tennisset  See  also  Plehn,  Lesbiaca,  pp.  145- 

modum,  videtur  semulari  proximus  166.      Bespecting     the    poetesses, 

Homerum  potuisse :  sed  redundat,  two  or  three  of  whom  were  noted, 

atque  effunditur:  quod,  ut  est  re>  contemporary    with    Sappho,    see 

prehendendnm,    ita   copies  vitinm  Ulrici,  Gesch.  der  Hellen.  Poesie, 

est."  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 

Simonidds  of  Keds  (Frag.  19,  ed.  ■  Dionys.   Hal.  Ant.  Bom.  v.  82 ; 

Bergk)  puts  Homer  and  Stesioho-  Horat.  Od.  i.  32 ;  Cicero,  De  Nat. 

TUB  together:    see  the   epigram  of  Deor.  i.   28 ;   the   striking  passage 

Antipater  in  the  Anthologia,   t.  1.  in   Plutarch,    Symposion  iii.  1,   3, 

p.  328,   ed.  Jacobs,  and  Dio  Chry-  ap.  Bergk.  Fragm.  42.  In  the  view 

sostom,  Or.  55.  vol.  ii.  p.  284,  Beisk.  of  Dionysius,   the   -SJolic   dialect 

Compare  Kleine,  Stesichori  Frag-  of  Alkteus  and  Sappho  diminished 

ment.   p.  30-34   (Berlin  1828),    and  the   value   of  their  compositions: 

O.  Mfiller,  History  of  the  Litera-  the  .Slolic   accent,   analogous   to 

VOL.  IV.  '^ 
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principal  theme  of  Sappho,  who,  however,  also  composed 
odes  or  songs  ^  on  a  great  variety  of  other  subjects,  serious 
as  well  as  satirical,  and  is  said  farther  to  have  first  employed 
the  Myxolydian  mode  in  music.  It  displays  the  tendency 
of  the  age  to  metrical  and  rhythmical  novelty,  that  Alkseus 
and  Sappho  are  said  to  have  each  invented  the  peculiar 
stanza,  well-known  under  their  respective  names — combi- 
nations of  the  dactyl,  trochee  and  iambus,  analogous  to  the 
asynartetic  verses  of  Archilochus.  They  by  no  means 
confined  themselves  however  to  Alkaic  and  Sapphic  metre. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  composed  hymns  to  the  gods; 
indeed  this  is  a  theme  common  to  all  the  lyric  and  choric 
poets,  whatever  may  be  their  peculiarities  in  other  ways. 
Most  of  their  compositions  were  songs  for  the  single  voice, 
not  for  the  chorus.  The  poetry  of  Alkseus  is  the  more 
worthy  of  note,  as  it  is  the  earliest  instance  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Muse  in  actual  political  warfare,  and  shows 
the  increased  hold  which  that  motive  was  acquiring  on 
the  Grecian  mind. 

The  gnomic  poets,  or  moralists  in  verse,  approach 
Gnomic  or  ^7  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  their  Sentiments  more  to  the 
moralising  nature  of  proso.  They  begin  with  Simonides 
poets.  q£  Amorgos  or  of  Samos,    the    contemporary 

of  Archilochus.  Indeed  Archilochus  himself  devoted 
some  compositions  to  the  illustrative  fable,  which  had 
not  been  unknown  even  to  Hesiod.    In  the  remains  of 


the     Latin,     and     acknowledging  something    remarkable   which   in- 

scarcely   any   oxyton  words,  must  duced  him  to  single  out  this  event; 

have    rendered    them     much    less  but   we  do    not   know   what,    nor 

agreeable  in  recitation  or  song.  can  we  trust  the  hints  suggested 

'    See    Plutarch,    De    Music,   p.  by  Ovid  (Heroid.  xv.  51). 

1130;  Dionys.  Hal.  de  Comp.  Verb,  Nine   books    of  Sappho^s   songs 

c.    23.    p.    173,    Beisk.,    and    some  were  collected  by  the  later  literary 

striking  passages   of  Himerius,  in  Greeks,  arranged  chiefly  according 

respect   to    Sappho    (i.   4,    16,   19  ;  to  the  metres  (B.  F.  Neue,  Sappho- 

Maximus    Tyrius,     Dissert,     xxiv.  nis  Fragment,   p.  11,  Berlin  1827). 

7-9),    and   the    encomium     of  the  There  were  ten  books  of  the  songs 

critical    Dionysius    (De    Compos,  of  Alkseus  (Athenteus,  xi.  p.  481), 

Verborum,  c.  23,  p.  173).  and  both  Aristophanes  (Grammati- 

The  author  of  the  Parian  marble  cus)    and     Aristarchus    published 

adopts  as  one  of  his  chronological  editions   of  them  (Hephivstion,  c. 

epochs    (Epoch    37)    the    flight   of  xv.    p.    134,     Gaisf.).      Diksearchua 

Sappho,    or  exile,   from   Mitylfenft  wrote    a    commentary     upon    his 

to     Sicily,     somewhere     between  songs  (Athenseus,  xi.  p.  461). 
004-596   B.C.    There    probably   was 
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Simonides  of  Amorgos  we  trace  nothing  relative  to  the 
man  personally,  though  he  too,  like  Archilochus,  is  said 
to  have  had  an  individual  enemy,  Orodoekides,  whose 
character  was  aspersed  by  his  Muse,  i  His  only  consider- 
able poem  extant  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  charac- 
ters of  women,  in  iambic  verse,  and  by  way  of  com- 
parison with  various  animals — the  mare,  the  ass,  the 
bee,  &c.  This  poem  follows  out  the  Hesiodic  vein 
respecting  the  social  and  economical  mischief  usually 
caused  by  women,  with  some  few  honourable  exceptions. 
But  the  poet  shows  a  much  larger  range  of  observation 
and  illustration,  if  we  compare  him  with  his  predecessor 
Hesiod;  moreover  his  illustrations  come  fresh  from  life 
and  reality.  We  find  in  this  early  iambist  the  same 
sympathy  with  industry  and  its  due  rewards,  which  is 
observable  in  Hesiod,  together  with  a  still  more  melan- 
choly sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  events. 

Of  Solon  and  Theognis  I  have  spoken  in  former 
chapters.  They  reproduce  in  part  the  moralising 
vein  of  Simonides,  though  with  a  strong  Theognisf 
admixture  of  personal  feeling  and  a  direct  appli- 
cation to  passing  events.  The  mixture  of  political  with 
social  morality,  which  we  find  in  both,  marks  their  more 
advanced  age:  Solon  bears  in  this  respect  the  same  relation 
to  Simonides,  as  his  contemporary  AlksBUS  bears  to  Arcbi- 
lochus.  His  poems,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  frag- 
ments  remaming,  appear  to  have  been  short  occasional 
effusions,  with  the  exception  of  the  epic  poem  respecting 
the  submerged  island  of  Atlantis;  which  he  began  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  but  never  finished.  They  are  elegiac, 
trimeter  iambic,  and  trochaic  tetrameter:  in  his  hands 
certainly  neither  of  these  metres  can  be  said  to  have  any 
special  or  separate  character.  If  the  poems  of  Solon  are 
short,  those  of  Theognis  are  much  shorter,  and  are  indeed 
so  much  broken  (as  they  stand  in  our  present  collection), 
as  to  read  like  separate  epigrams  or  bursts  of  feeling, 
which  the  poet  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  incorporate 
in  any  definite  scheme  or  series.  They  form  a  singular 
mixture  of  maxim  and  passion — of  general  precept  with 
personal  affection  towards  the  youth  Kyrnus — which  sur- 
prises us  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  literary  composition, 
but  which   seems   a   very  genuine   manifestation   of    an 

*  Welcker,  Simonidif  AmorglDi  Iambi  qui  supersunt^  p.  9. 

c2 
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impoverished  exile's  complaints  and  restlessness.  What 
remains  to  us  of  Phokylides,  another  of  the  gnomic  poets 
nearly  contemporary  with  Solon,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
few  maxims  in  verse — couplets  with  the  name  of  the 
author  in  several  cases  embodied  in  them. 

Amidst  all  the  variety  of  rhythmical  and  metrical  in- 
novations which  have  been  enumerated,  the  ancient  epic 
continued  to  be  recited  by  the  rhapsodes  as  before.  Some 
new  epical  compositions  were  added  to  the  existing  stock: 
Eugammon  of  Kyrene,  about  the  50th  Olympiad  (580  b.c), 
appears  to  be  the  last  of  the  series.  At  Athens,  especially, 
both  Solon  and  Peisistratus  manifested  great  solicitude 
as  well  for  the  recitation  as  for  the  correct  preservation  of 
the  Iliad.  Perhaps  its  popularity  may  have  been  diminished 
by  the  competition  of  so  much  lyric  and  choric  poetry, 
more  showy  and  striking  in  its  accompaniments,  as  well  as 
Subordina-  D^^^e  changeful  in  its  rhythmical  character, 
tion  of  Whatever  secondary  effect,  however,  this  newer 
Sxd  *or-^  species  of  poetry  may  have  derived  from  such 
chestricai  helps,  its  primary  effect  was  produced  by  real 
menrtoThe  ii^tellectual  or  poetical  excellence — by  the 
words  and  thoughts,  Sentiment  and  expression,  not  by  the 
meaning.  accompaniment.  For  a  long  time  the  musical 
composer  and  the  poet  continued  generally  to  be  one  and 
the  same  person;  and  besides  those  who  have  acquired  suf- 
ficient distinction  to  reach  posterity,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
there  were  many  known  only  to  their  own  contemporaries. 
But  with  all  of  them  the  instrument  and  the  melody  con- 
stituted only  the  inferior  part  of  that  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  music — altogether  subordinate  to  the  "thoughts 
that  breathe  and  words  that  burn."  i  Exactness  and  variety 
of  rhythmical  pronunciation  gave  to  the  words  their  full 
effect  upon  a  delicate  ear;  but  such  pleasure  of  the  ear 
was  ancillary  to  the  emotion  of  mind  arising  out  of  the 
sense  conveyed.  Complaints  are  made  by  the  poets,  even 
so  early  as  500  b.c,  that  the  accompaniment  was  becoming 
too  prominent.  But  it  was  not  until  the  age  of  the  comic 
poet  Aristophanes,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.,  that  the  primitive  relation,  between  the  instrumental 
accompaniment  and  the  words  was  really  reversed — and 
loud  were  the  complaints  to  which  it  gave  rise.  2   The  per- 

'  Aristophan.  Nubes,  536.  tsuouj'  eXi^XuQsv. 

'AXX*    auT^    xai    xoi?    Ineaiv  irva-         '    See    Fratinas    ap.    Athenaium, 
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formance  of  the  flute  or  harp  then  became  more  elaborate, 
showy,  and  overpowering,  while  the  words  were  so  put  to- 
gether as  to  show  off  the  player's  execution.  I  notice 
briefly  this  subsequent  revolution  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
forth,  by  contrast,  the  truly  intellectual  character  of  the 
original  lyric  and  choric  poetry  of  Greece;  and  of  showing 
how  much  the  vague  sentiment  arising  from  mere  musical 
sound  was  lost  in  the  more  definite  emotion,  and  in  the 
more  lasting  and  reproductive  combinations,  generated  by 
poetical  meaning. 

The  name  and  poetry  of  Solon,  and  the  short  maxims 
or  sayings  of  Phokylides,  conduct  us  to  the  men-  seven  wise 
tion  of  the  Seven  Wise  men  of  Greece.  Solon  ^o^^- 
was  himself  one  of  the  seven,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
were  poets  or  composers  in  verse,  i  To  most  of  them  is 
ascribed  also  an  abundance  of  pithy  repartees,  together 
with  one  short  saying  or  maxim  peculiar  to  each,  serving 
as  a  sort  of  distinctive  motto.  2  Indeed  the  test  of  an  ac- 
complished man  about  this  time  was  his  talent  for  singing 

xiy.    p.   617,    also  p.   636,   and   the  of  the  last   three   centuries.    The 

striking  fragment  of  the  lost  comic  character  of  Greek  poetry  certainly 

poet  Pherekratds,  in  Plutarch,  De  tended  to  degenerate    after  Euri- 

MusicSL,    p.    1141,    containing    the  pidds. 

bitter  remonstrance  of  If u<tc  (Mou-  'Bias  of  Pridnft  composed  a 
otxTi)  against  the  wrong  which  she  poem  of  2003  verses  on  the  con- 
had  suffered  from  the  dithyramhist  dition  of  Ionia  (Diogen.  Laert.  1. 
HelanippidSs:  compare  also  Aristo-  85),  from  which  perhaps  Herodotus 
phands,  Nuhes,  951-972 ;  Atheneeus,  may  have  derived  (either  directly 
xiv.  p.  617;  Horat.  Art.  Poetic,  or  indirectly)  tjie  judicious  advice 
205;  and  W.  M.  Schmidt,  Diatribd  which  he  ascribes  to  that  philo- 
in  Dithyrambum,  ch.  viii.  p.  250—  sopher  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
^65.  Persian  conquest  of  Ionia  (Herod. 

To     ffopapov     xal     itepiTT6v— the  i.  170). 

character  of  the  newer  music  (Plu-  Not     merely    Xenophangs     the 

iarch,  Agis,  c.  10)— as  contrasted  philosopher   (Diogen.    LaSrt.  viii. 

wiUi   t6    aef<.v6v.  xai    dnepUpYov  of  36,    ix.    20),    but    long    after   him 

the  old  music  (Plutarch,  De  Musicft,  Parmenidds  and  Empedoklds,  com- 

ut  sup.);   ostentation  and  affected  posed  in  verse, 

display,    against    seriousness    and  *  See  the  account  given  by  Hero- 

■implicity.   It  is  by  no  means  cer-  dotus   (vi.   123-129)   of  the  way  in 

tain  that  these  reproaches  against  which  Kleisthends  of  Sikyon  test- 

tbe    more    recent    music    of    the  ed     the      comparative     education 

Greeks     were     well-founded ;    we  (nalSeuTtc)    of  the  various  suitors 

may  well  be  rendered  mistrustful  who  came  to  woo  his  daughter — 

of  their   accuracy   when   we  hear  ol  §s  fxvi^oTTjpsQ  Ipiv  ilyo't  d}x(pl  ts 

similar  remarks  and  contrasts  adr  (xouorix^    xal    t(p    XEfojiiytp    cc   to 

▼anced  with  regard  to  the  music  |i.i9ov. 
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or  reciting  poetry,  and  for  makiuig  smart  and  ready  answers. 
B.esp  acting  this  constellation  of  Wise  Men — who  in  the 
next  century  of  Grecian  history,  when  philosophy  came  to 
be  a  matter  of  discussion  and  argumentation,  were  spoken 
of  with  great  eulogy  — all  the  statements  are  confused,  in 
part  even  contradictory.  Neither  the  number,  nor  the 
names,  are  given  by  all  authors  alike.  Diksearchus  num- 
bered  ten,  Hermippus  seventeen :  the  names  of  Solon  the 
Athenian,  Thales  the  Milesian,  Pittakus  the  Mitylenean, 
and  Bias  the  Prienean,  were  comprised  in  all  the  list — and 
the  remaining  names  as  given  by  Plato  i  were,  Kleobulus 
of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  Myson  of  Chenae,  and  Cheilon  of 
Sparta.  We  cannot  certainly  distribute  among  them  the 
sayings  or  mottos,  upon  which  in  later  days  the  Amphik- 
tyons  conferred  the  honour  of  inscription  in  the  Delphian 
temple — Know  thyself — Nothing  too  much — Know  thy 
opportunity — Suretyship  is  the  precursor  of  ruin.  Bias 
is  praised  as  an  excellent  judge:  while  Myson  was  de- 
clared by  the  Delphian  oracle  to  be  the  most  discreet  man 
among  the  Greeks,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  satirical 
poet  Hipponax — this  is  the  oldest  testimony  (540  b.c.) 
which  can  be  produced  in  favour  of  any  of  the  Seven.  But 
Kleobulus  of  Lindus,  far  from  being  universally  extolled, 
is  pronounced  by  the  poet  Simonides  to  be  a  fool.  2 

Dikaearchus,  however,  justly  observed, that  these  Seven 
or  Ten  persons  were  not  Wise  Men  or  Philosophers,  in  the 
sense  which  those  words  bore  in  his  day,  but  persons  of 
practical  discernment  in  reference  to  man  and  society  3 — 
of  the  same  turn  of  mind  as  their  contemporary  the  fabulist 
^sop,  though  not  employing  the  same  mode  of  illustration. 
Their  appearance  forms  an  epoch  in  Grecian  history,  inas- 

'    Plato,    Protagoras,    c.   28.    p.  an  opinion  delivered  by  him  (Fragm. 

343.  8,   ed.   Bergk;    Plato,  Protagoras, 

^  Hipp6nax,   Fragm.   77,  34,   ed.  c.  26.  p.  339). 

Bergk— xat  dtxdoaaoBai  BlavTO«  tou  '  Biksarchus  ap.  Diogen.  Laert. 

npiTjveoc  xpsiTTwv.  i.  40.    ouvstoO^  xa\  vofjiodsxixou^  6ei- 

......Kal  MoocDv,  Sv  u>  'icoXX(I>v  vdtTjTa  noXiTix^v  xal  6poEOTr^ptov  auve- 

'Avelicsv  dv6pu)v  ou>9povioTaTov  icdv-  otv.    Plutarch^  Themistoklds,  c.  2. 

Tu>v.  About  the   story  of  the  tripod, 

Simonidds,    Fr.    6,    ed.   Bergk—  which   is   said   to   have   gone    the 

|iu>pou  9u>t6^   aSs  f)ouXd.     Diogen.  round  of  these  seven  wise  men,  see 

1  aert.  1.  6.  2.  Menage    ad  Diogen.  Laert.   i.   28. 

Simonidds  treats  Pittakus  with  p.  17. 
more  respect,  though  questioning 
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much  as  they  are  the  first  persons  who  ever  They  were 
acquired  an  Hellenic  reputation  grounded  on   the  first 
mental  competency  apart  from  poetical  genius  JJ.q'JiiTe^d^an 
or    effect — a    proof   that  political  and  social   Hellenic 
prudence  was  beginning  to  be  appreciated  and  ;?tSout°"* 
admired  on  its  own  account.    Solon,  Pittakus,  poetical 
BiaSy  and  Thales,  were  all  men  of  influence — the   ^emus. 
first  two  even  men  of  ascendency  ^ — in  their  respective  cities. 
Kleobulus  was  despot  of  Lindus,  and  Periander  (by  some 
numbered  among  the  seven)  of  Corinth.     Thales  stands 
distinguished  as  the  earliest  name  in  physical  philosophy, 
with  which  the  other  contemporary  Wise  Men  are  not  said 
to  have  meddled.  Their  celebrity  rests  upon  moral,  social, 
and  political  wisdom  exclusively,  which  came  into  greater 
honour  as  the  ethical  feeling  of  the  Greeks  improved  and 
as  their  experience  became  enlarged. 

In  these  celebrated  names  we  have  social  philosophy 
in  its  early  and  infantine  state — in  the  shape  jj^^^j    ^^^^ 
of  homely  sayings  or  admonitions,  either  supposed  nifestation 
to  be  self-evident,  or  to  rest  upon  some  great  ^^  ^^IXn 
authority  divine  or  human,  but  neither  accom-  the  form  of 
panied  by  reasons  nor  recoffnising  any  appeal  to   *n"i«»8- 
inquiry  and  discussion  as  the  proper  test  of  their  rectitude. 
From  such  incurious  acquiescence,  the  sentiment  to  which 
these  admonitions  owe  their  force,  we  are  partially  liberated 
even  in  the  poet  Simonides  of  Keos,  who  (as  before  alluded 
to)  severely  criticises  the  song  of  Kleobulus  as  well  as  its 
author.     The  half-century  which  followed  the 
age  of  Simonides  (the  interval  between  about  l^owt^o?* 
480-430  B.C.)  broke  down  that  sentiment  more  dialectics 
and  more,  by  famiHarising  the  public  with  argu-  JjJ^f »; 
mentative  controversy  in  the  public  assembly, 
the  popular  judicature,  and  even  on  the  dramatic  stage. 
And  the  increased  self-working  of  the  Grecian  mind,  thus 
created,  manifested  itself  in  Sokrates,  who  laid  open  all 
ethical  and  social  doctrines  to  the  scrutiny  of  reason,  and 
who  first  awakened  among  his  countrymen  that  love  of 
dialectics  which  never  left  them — an  analytical  interest  in 
the  mental  process  of  inquiring  out,  verifying,  proving  and 
expounding  truth.  To  this  capital  item  of  human  progress, 
secured  through  the  Greeks — and  through  them  only — to 

'  Oicero,  De  Bepnbl.  i.  7 ;  Pin-     Grundriss  der  Griechischen  Littera- 
tftrch,  in  Delpb.  p.  385;  Bernhardy,     tar,  vol.  i.  sect.  66.  not.  3. 
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man-kind  generally,  our  attention  will  be  called  at  a  later 
period  of  the  history.  At  present  it  is  only  mentioned  in 
contrast  with  the  naked,  dogmatical,  laconism  of  the  Seven 
Wise  Men,  and  with  the  simple  enforcement  of  the  early 
poets — a  state  in  which  morality  has  a  certain  place  in  the 
feelinjgs,  but  no  root,  even  among  the  superior  minds,  in  the 
conscious  exercise  of  reason. 

The  interval  between  Archilochus  and  Solon  (660-580 
Increase  of  ^'^'^  seems,  as  has  been  remarked  in  my  former 
the  habit  of  volume,  to  be  the  period  in  which  writing  first 
writing-       came  to   be   applied  to  Greek  poems — to  the 

commence-     tx  •  *^*^  ±^  t  ^  i     i        n 

ment  of  Momeric  poems  among  the  number;  and  shortly 
prose  com-  after  the  end  of  that  period,  commences  the  sera 
posi  ions.  ^^  compositions  without  metre  or  prose.  The 
philosopher  Pherekydes  of  Syros,  about  550  b.c,  is  called 
by  some  the  earliest  prose-writer.  But  no  prose-writer  for 
a  considerable  time  afterwards  acquired  any  celebrity — 
seemingly  none  earlier  than  Hekatseus  of  Miletus,  i  about 
510-490  B.C. — prose  being  a  subordinate  and  ineffective 
species  of  composition,  not  always  even  perspicuous,  and 
requiring  no  small  practice  before  the  power  was  acquired 
of  rendering  it  interesting.  2  Down  to  the  generation 
preceding  Sokrates,  the  poets  continued  to  be  the  grand 
leaders  of  the  Greek  mind.  Until  then,  nothing  was  taught 
to  youth  except  to  read,  to  remember,  to  recite  musically 
and  rhythmically,  and  to  comprehend,  poetical  composition. 
The  comments  of  preceptors  addressed  to  their  pupils  may 
probably  have  become  fuller  and  more  instructive,  but  the 
text  still  continued  to  be  epic  or  lyric  poetry.  These  were 
the  best  masters  for  acquiring  a  full  command  of  the  com- 
plicated accent  and  rhythm  of  the  Greek  language,  so  essen- 
tial to  an  educated  man  in  ancient  times,  and  so  sure  to  be 
detected  if  not  properly  acquired.  Not  to  mention  the 
Choliambist  Hippouax,  who  seems  to  have  been  possessed 
with  the  devil  of  Archilochus,  and  in  part  also  with  his 
genius — Anakreon,  Ibykus,  Pindar,  Bacchylides,  Simonides, 
and  the  dramatists  of  Athens,  continue  the  line  of  eminent 
poets  without  intermission.    After  the  Persian  war,  the 

'  Pliny,  H.  N.  vii.  67.    Snidas  ▼.  obscurity  of  the  early  Greek  prose^ 

'Exaxaio^.  writers,  in  reference  to  the  darkness 

*  H.  Bitter  (Geschichte  der  Phi-  of  expression  and  meaning  univerw 

losophie,   ch.  vi.  p.  243)*  has  some  sally  charged  upon  the  philosopher 

k;ood  remarks  on  the  difficulty  and  Herakleitus. 
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requirements  of  public  speaking  cteated  a  class  of  rhetorical 
teachers,  while  the  gradual  spread  of  physical  philosophy 
widened  the  range  of  instruction;  so  that  prose  composition, 
for  speech  or  for  writing,  occupied  a  larger  and  larger  share 
of  the  attention  of  men,  and  was  gradually  wrought  up  to 
high  perfection,  such  as  we  see  for  the  first  time  in  Hero- 
dotus. But  before  it  became  thus  improved,  and  acquired 
that  style  which  was  the  condition  of  wide-spread  popu- 
larity, we  may  be  sure  that  it  had  been  silently  used  as  a 
means  of  recording  information,  and  that  neither  the  large 
mass  of  geographical  matter  contained  in  the  Periegesis 
of  Hekataeus,  nor  the  map  first  prepared  by  his  contem- 
porary Anaximander,  could  have  been  presented  to  the 
^orld,  without  the  previous  labours  of  unpretending  prose 
writers,  who  set  down  the  mere  results  of  their  own  ex- 
perience. The  acquisition  of  prose-writing,  commencing 
as  it  does  about  the  age  of  Peisistratus,  is  not  less  remark- 
able as  an  evidence  of  past,  than  as  a  means  of  future, 
progress. 

Of  that  splendid  genius  in  sculpture  and  architecture, 
which  shone  forth  in  Greece  after  the  Persian  _.   ^ , 
invasion,  the  first  lineaments  only  are  discover-  ginnings 
able  between  600-560  B.C.,  in  Corinth,  -^gina,   of  Grecian 
Samos,  Chios,  Ephesus,  &c. — enough  however 
to  give  evidence  of  improvement  and  progress.     Glaukus 
of  Chios  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  art  of  welding  iron, 
and  Khoekus  or  his  son  Theodorus  of  Samos  the  art  of 
casting  copper  or  brass  in  a  mould.  Both  these  discoveries, 
as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  appear  to  date  a  little  before 
600  B.c.i    The  primitive  memorial  erected  in  honour  of 

'  See  O.  Muller,  Archaologie  der  school  —  compare    zxxv.    12.    and 

Kaust,  sect.  61;   Sillig,   Gatalogns  xxxvi.  3),   and  moreover  intrinsi- 

Artificum— under   Theodftrus    and  cally   improbable.     Herodotus  (i. 

TelekUs.  61)  speaks  of  «(Ae  Samian  Theodo- 

Thiersch  (Epocben  derBildenden  rus,"   and    seems    to  have  known 

Kunst,  p.  182-190,  2nd  edit.)  places  only  one  person  so  called ;  Dio- 

Bhoekus  near  the  beginning  of  the  ddrus  (i.  98)  and  Pausanias  (x.  88, 

recorded  Olympiads;  and  supposes  3)  give  different  accounts  of  Theo- 

two  artists  named  Theoddrus,  one  ddrus,   but  the   positive   evidence 

the  grandson  of  the  other;  but  this  does  not  enable  us  to  verify  the 

seems  to  me  not  sustained  by  any  genealogies     either     of    Thiersch 

adequate  authority  (for  the  loose  or  O.  Miiller.    Herodotus  (iv,  152) 

chronology  of  Pliny  about  the  Sa-  mentions  the  'Hpaiov  at  Samos  in 

mian  school  of  artists  is  not  more  connexion  with  events  near  Olymp. 

traatworthy  than  about  the  Ghian  37;    but  this  does  not  prove  that 
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a  god  did  not  even  preteifd  to  be  an  image,  but  was  often 
nothing  more  than  a  pillar,  a  board,  a  shapeless  stone,  a 
post,  &c,j  fixed  so  as  to  mark  and  consecrate  the  locality, 
and  receiving  from  the  neighbourhood  respectful  care  and 
decoration  as  well  as  worship.  Sometimes  there  was  a 
real  statue,  though  of  the  rudest  character,  carved  in 
wood;  and  the  families  of  carvers — who  from  father  to  son, 
exercised  this  profession,  represented  in  Attica  by  the 
name  of  Daedalus  and  in  -^gina  by  the  name  of  Smilis — 
adhered  long  with  strict  exactness  to  the  consecrated  type 
Beatricted  oT  each  pai*ticular  god.  Gradually  the  wish  grew 
character  up  to  change  the  material,  as  well  as  to  correct 
fnMn'reH-*'  the  rudeness,  ofsuch  primitive  idols.  Sometimes 
fi^ous  asso-  the  original  wood  was  retained  as  the  material, 
ciations.  ^^^^  covered  in  part  with  ivory  or  gold — in  other 
cases  marble  or  metal  was  substituted.  Dipoenus  and 
Skyllis  of  Krete  acquired  renown  as  workers  in  marble 
about  the  50th  Olympiad  (580  B.C.).  From  them  down- 
wards, a  series  of  names  may  be  traced,  more  or  less  distin- 
guished; moreover  it  seems  about  the  same  period  that 
the  earliest  temple-oflferings,  in  works  of  art  properly  so 
called,  commence — the  golden  statue  of  Zeus,  and  the  large 
carved  chest,  dedicated  by  the  Kypselids  of  Corinth  at 
Olympia.i  The  pious  associations,  however,  connected 
with  the  old  type  were  so  strong,  that  the  hand  of  the 
artist  was  greatly  restrained  in  dealing  with  statues  of  the 
gods.  It  was  in  statues  of  men,  especially  in  those  of  the 
victors  at  Olympia  and  other  sacred  games,  that  genuine 
ideas  of  beauty  were  first  aimed  at  and  in  part  attained, 
from  whence  they  passed  afterwards  to  the  statues  of  the 

the  great  temple  which  he  himself  in  which  the  infant  Eypselns  had 
saw,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  been  concealed,  believing  this 
had  been  begun  before  Olymp.  S7,  story  as  told  in  Herodotus  (v.  92). 
as  Thiersch  would  infer.  The  state-  In  this  latter  belief  I  cannot  go 
ment  of  O.  MUUer,  that  this  temple  along  with  him,  nor  do  I  think 
was  begun  in  Olymp.  85,  is  not  that  there  is  any  evidence  for  he- 
authenticated  (Arch,  der  Kunst,  lieving  the  chest  to  have  been  of 
sect.  63).  more  ancient  date  than  the  persons 
'  Pausanias  tells  us  distinctly  who  dedicated  it — in  spite  of  the 
that  this  chest  was  dedicated  at  opinions  of  0.  Miiller  and  Thiersch 
Olympia  by  the  Kypselids,  descend-  to  the  contrary  (O.  Miiller,  Ar- 
ants  of  Kypselus;  and  this  seems  chaol.derKunst,  sect.  57;  Thiersch, 
credible  enough.  But  he  also  tells  Epochen  der  Griechischen  Kunst, 
tts  that  this  was  the  identical  chest  p.  169,  2nd  edit. :  Pausan.  v.  17,  2). 
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gods.    Such  statues  of  the  athletes  seem  to  commence 
somewhere  between  Olympiad  53-58  (568-548  b.c). 

It  is  not  until  the  same  interval  of  time  (between 
600-550  B.C.)  that  we  find  any  traces  of  these  ^ 
architectural  monuments'  by  which  the   more  tai  oma- ' 
important  cities  in  Greece  afterwards  attracted  Jf®°*^ J**  __ 
to  themselves  so  much  renown.  The  two  greatest  begin  in  the 
temples  in  Greece  known  to  Herodotus  were  J'*'**  ®«»»- 
the  Artemision  at  Ephesus,  and  the  Heraeon  at    ^'^  ^'^' 
Samos.    Of  these  the  former  seems  to  have  been  com- 
mencedy   by  the  Samian  Theodorus,  about  600  b.c. — the 
latter,  begun  by  the  Samian  Bihoekus,  can  hardly  be  traced 
to  any  higher  antiquity.     The  first  attempts  to  decorate 
Athens  by  such  additions  proceeded  from  Peisistratus  and 
his  sons,  near  the  same  time.    As  far  as  we  can  judge,  too, 
in  the   absence   of  all  direct   evidence,  the  temples  of 
Psestum  in  Italy  and  Selinus  in  Sicily  seem  to  fall  in  this 
same  century.     Of  painting  during  these  early  centuries, 
nothing  can  be  affirmed.    It  never  at  any  time  reached 
the  same  perfection  as  sculpture,  and  we  may  presume 
that  its  years  of  infancy  were  at  least  equally  rude. 

The  immense  development  of  Grecian  art  subsequently, 
and  the  great  perfection  of  Grecian  artists,  are  importance 
facts  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  of  Grecian 
human  race;  while  in  regard  to  the  Greeks  JJ^ans  of 
themselves,  these  facts  not  only  acted  powerfully  Hellenic 
on  the  taste  of  the  people,  but  were  also  valuable  ^^^^^' 
indirectly  as  the  common  boast  of  Hellenism,  and  as 
supplying  one  bond  of  fraternal  sympathy  as  well  as  of 
mutual  pride,  among  its  widely-dispersed  sections.  It  is 
the  paucity  and  weakness  of  such  bonds  which  renders 
the  history  of  Greece,  prior  to  560  b.c,  little  better  than 
a  series  of  parallel,  but  isolated  threads,  each  attached  to 
a  separate  city.  The  increased  range  of  joint  Hellenic 
feeling  and  action,  upon  which  we  shall  presently  enter, 
though  arising  doubtless  in  great  measure  from  new  and 
common  dangers  threatening  many  cities  at  once — also 
springs  in  part  from  those  other  causes  which  have  been 
enumerated  in  this  chapter,  as  acting  on  the  Grecian  mind. 
It  proceeds  from  the  stimulus  applied  to  all  the  common 
feelings  in  religion,  art,  and  recreation — from  the  gradual 
formation  of  national  festivals,  appealing  in  various  ways 
to  such  tastes  and  sentiments  as  animated  every  Hellenic 
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bosom — from  the  inspirations  of  men  of  ffenius,  poets, 
musicians,  sculptors,  architects,  who  supplied  more  or  less 
in  every  Grecian  city,  education  for  the  youth,  training  for 
the  chorus,  and  ornament  for  the  locality — from  the  gradual 
expansion  of  science,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric,  during  the 
coming  period  of  this  history,  which  rendered  one  city  the 
intellectual  capital  of  Greece,  and  brought  to  Isokrates 
and  Plato  pupils  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Grecian 
world.  It  was  this  fund  of  common  tastes,  tendencies, 
and  aptitudes,  which  caused  the  social  atoms  of  Hellas  to 
gravitate  towards  each  other,  and  which  enabled  the 
Greeks  to  become  something  better  and  greater  than  an 
aggregate  of  petty  disunited  communities  like  theThracians 
or  Phrygians.  And  the  creation  of  such  common,  extra- 
political,  Hellenism,  is  the  most  interesting  phsenomenon 
which  the  historian  has  to  point  out  in  the  early  period 
now  under  our  notice.  He  is  called  upon  to  dwell  upon  it 
the  more  forcibly  because  the  modern  reader  has  generally 
no  idea  of  national  union  without  political  union — an 
association  foreign  to  the  Greek  mind.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  find  a  song-writer  put  forward  as  an  active  in- 
strument of  union  among  his  fellow-Hellens,  it  is  not  the 
less  true,  that  those  poets,  whom  we  have  briefly  passed 
in  review,  by  enriching  the  common  language  and  by  cir- 
culating from  town  to  town  either  in  person  or  in  their 
compositions,  contributed  to  fan  the  flame  of  Pan-Hellenic 
patriotism  at  a  time  when  there  were  few  circumstances 
to  co-operate  with  them,  and  when  the  causes  tending  to 
perpetuate  isolation  seemed  in  the  ascendant. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

GRECIAN  AFFAIRS  DURING  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
PEISISTRATUS  AND  HIS  SONS  AT  ATHENS. 

We  now  arrive  at  what  may  be  called  the  second  period 
of  Grecian  history,  beginning  with  the  rule  of  Peisistratus 
at  Athens  and  of  Croesus  in  Lydia. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Peisistratus  made 
himself  despot  of  Athens  in  560  b.c.  He  died  in  peigistra- 
527  B.C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hippias,  tus  and  mb 
who  was  deposed  and  expelled  in  510  b.c,  thus  Ath^ena— 
making  an  entire  space  of  fifty  years  between  the  b.o.  56o-5io 
first  exaltation  of  the  father  and  the  final  expul-  ^"ono'i(?gy 
sion  of  the  son.  These  chronological  points  are  as  to  Peisi- 
settled  on  good  evidence.  But  the  thirty-three  stratus, 
years  covered  by  the  reign  of  Peisistratus  are  inter- 
rupted by  two  periods  of  exile,  one  of  them  lasting  not  less 
than  ten  years,  the  other,  five  years;  and  the  exact  place 
of  the  years  of  exile,  being  nowhere  laid  down  upon  author- 
ity, has  been  differently  determined  by  the  conjectures  of 
chronologers.  1  Partly  from  this  half-known  chronology, 
partly  from  a  very  scanty  collection  of  facts,  the  history  of 
the  half-century  now  before  us  can  only  be  given  very 
imperfectly.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  our  ignorance,  when 
we  find  that  even  among  the  Athenians  themselves,  only  a 
century  afterwards,  statements  the  most  incorrect  and  con- 
tradictory respecting  the  Peisistratids  were  in  circulation, 
as  Thucydides  distinctly,  and  somewhat  reproachfully, 
acquaints  us. 

More  than  thirty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
promulgation    of    the    Solonian    constitution,   g^^^^  ^^ 
whereby  the  annual  Senate  of  Four  Hundred  feeling  in 
had  been  created,  and  the  public  assembly  (pre-  Access  i*o^^- 
ceded  in  its  action  as  well  as  aided  and  regulated  of  Pei- 
by  this  senate)  invested  with  a  power  of  exacting  «"tratu8. 

'  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  Hel-     ferent  opinions  on  the  chronology 
len.  vol.  iL  Appendix,  c.  2.  p.  201)     of  Peisistratus  and  bis  sons, 
has  stated  and  discussed  the  dif- 
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responsibility  from  the  magistrates  after  their  year  of  office. 
The  seeds  of  the  subsequent  democracy  had  thus  been 
sown,  and  no  doubt  the  administration  of  the  archons  had 
been  practically  softened  by  it.  Yet  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  a  democratical  sentiment  yet  had  been  created.  A 
hundred  years  hence,  we  shall  find  that  sentiment  unanimous 
and  potent  among  the  enterprising  masses  of  Athens  and 
Peiraeus,  and  shall  be  called  upon  to  listen  to  loud  com- 
plaints of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  "that  angry,  waspish, 
intractable  little  old  man,  Demus  of  Pnyx" — so  Aristopha- 
nes *  calls  the  Athenian  people  to  their  faces,  with  a  freedom 
which  shows  that  he  at  least  counted  on  their  good  temper. 
But  between  560-510  b.c.  the  people  are  as  passive  in 
respect  to  political  rights  and  securities  as  the  most 
strenuous  enemy  of  democracy  could  desire,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  transferred  from,  hand  to  hand  by  bargains  and 
cross-changes  between  two  or  three  powerful  men,  2  at  the 
head  of  partisans  who  echo  their  voices,  espouse  their 
personal  quarrels,  and  draw  the  sword  at  their  command. 
It  was  this  ancient  constitution — Athens  as  it  stood  before 
the  Athenian  democracy — which  the  Macedonian  Antipater 
professed  to  restore  in  322  b.c,  when  he  caused  the  majority 
of  the  pQorer  citizens  to  be  excluded  altogether  from  the 
political  franchise.  3 

By  the  stratagem  recounted  in  a  former  chapter,* 
Peisistratus  had  obtained  from  the  public  assembly  a  guard 
which  he  had  employed  to  acquire  forcible  possession  of 
the  acropolis.    He  thus  became  master  of  the  adminis- 

*  'AYpotxo?  ^PT^''>  xuafAOTpu)^,    d-     to  weaken  the  credibility   of  the 

%payo\o^  historian. 

A^|AO?  rivoxiTi]?,  6oaxo>ov  yspov-  '  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  27.    dict- 

^loy.—  xpivoETO  91XI2V  eosoOat  tote 'A6r)vaioi< 

Aristoph.  Equit.  41.  xoi  ^Ufxiiayiav,  8x8ouai  (xsv  touc  nepi 

I  need  hardly   mention  that  the  Ar^ftoobevi]  xal  TTrepiSTjv,   icoXitsuo- 

Pnyx  was  the   place  in  which  the  {jls/Oic  Si  tiI]v   ndxpiov   oitio  xifx-i^- 

Athenian  public  assemblies  were  (ixtoc  icoXiTsictv,  6s^ai|xivotc  Ss  <ppou- 

held.  pdv  eU  tij*    Mouvuxl«v,   Ixi  6s  ypii- 

*  Plutarch  (De  Herodot.  Malign,  fxaxa  too  itoXsfjLOo  xai  t^X/fxlav  npoos- 
c.  16.  p.  858)  is  angry  with  Hero-  xtiaaaiv.  Compare  Diodor.  xvlii. 
dotus  for  imparting  so   petty  and  18. 

personal  a  character  to  the  dissen-  Twelve   thousand  of  the  poorer 

sions  between  the  Alkma!6nids  and  citizens  were  disfranchised  by  this 

Peisistratus:  his  severe  remarks  in  change  (Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  28). 

that  treatise,  however,  tend  almost  ^  See  the  preceding  volume^  cb« 

always  to  strengthen  rather  than  xi.  p.  153. 
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tration;  but  he  employed  his  power  honourably  and  well, 
not  disturbing  the  existing  forms  farther  than  jjetirement 
was  necessary  to  ensure  to  himself  full  mastery.  ofPeisiatra- 
Nevertheless  we  may  see  by  the  verses  of  Solon  i  t«8»^and 
(the  only  contemporary  evidence  which  we  pos-  -whereby 
sess),  that  the  prevalent  sentiment  was  by  no  ^  V*^  .^ 
means  favourable  to  his  recent  proceeding,  and 
that  there  was  in  many  minds  a  strong  feeling  both  of  terror 
and  aversion,  which  presently  manifested  itself  in  the  armed 
coalition  of  his  two  rivals — Megakles  at  the  head  of  the 
Parali  or  inhabitants  of  the  sea-board,  and  Lykurgus  at 
the  head  of  those  in  the  neighbouring  plain.  As  the  con- 
junction of  the  two  formed  a  force  too  powerful  for  Peisis- 
tratus  to  withstand,  he  was  driven  into  exile,  after  no  long 
possession  of  his  despotism.  But  the  time  came  (how  soon 
we  cannot  tell)  when  the  two  rivals  who  had  expelled  him 
quarrelled.  Megakles  made  propositions  to  Peisistratus, 
inviting  him  to  resume  the  sovereignty,  promising  his  own 
aid,  and  stipulating  that  Peisistratus  should  marry  his 
daughter.  The  conditions  being  accepted,  a  plan  was  laid 
between  the  two  new  allies  for  carrying  them  into  effect, 
by  a  novel  stratagem — since  the  simulated  wounds  and 
pretence  of  personal  danger  were  not  likely  to  be  played 
off  a  second  time  with  success.  The  two  conspirators 
clothed  a  stately  woman,  six  feet  high,  named  Phye,  in  the 
panoply  and  costume  of  Athene — surrounded  her  with  the 
processional  accompaniments  belonging  to  the  goddess — 
and  placed  her  in  a  chariot  with  Peisistratus  by  her  side. 
In  this  guise  the  exiled  despot  and  his  adherents  approached 
the  city  and  drove  up  to  the  acropolis,  preceded  by  heralds, 
who  cried  aloud  to  the  people, — "Athenians,  receive  ye 
cordially  Peisistratus,  whom  Athene  has  honoured  above 
all  other  men,  and  is  now  bringing  back  into  her  own 
acropolis."  The  people  in  the  city  received  the  reputed 
goddess  with  implicit  belief  and  demonstrations  of  worship, 
while  among  the  coimtry  cantons  the  report  quickly  spread 
that  Athene  had  appeared  in  person  to  restore  Peisistratus; 
who  thus  found  himself,  without  even  a  show  of  resistance, 
in  possession  of  the  acropolis  and  of  the  government.  His 
own  party,  united  with  that  of  Megakles,  were  powerful 

»  Solon,  Fragm.  10.  ed.  BeTgk.-~- 
r.l  8«  ?te?c6v9aT3  Xoypa  5i'  OjxSTeprjv  Miqti  Beoic   toOtcdv  (xoipav  ti:afi- 
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enough  to  maintain  him,  when  he  had  once  acquired  pos- 
session. And  probably  all,  except  the  leaders,  sincerely  be- 
lieved in  the  epiphany  of  the  goddess,  which  came  to  be 
divulged  as  having  been  a  deception,  only  after  Peisistratus 
and  Jlegakles  had  quarrelled.  ^ 


'  Herodot.  i.  60.  xaX  iv  Tip  fiarei 
icet96ftftvoi  T^v  Yuvatxa  elvai  aOtiQv 
T7]v  9ft  6  V,  irpoaeu^jovTA  t«  ttIjv  &v- 
8pu)7cov  xal  efiexovTO  t6v  IleioioTpa- 
Tov.  A  statement  (Athensus,  xiii. 
p.  609)  represents  Phyd  to  have 
become  afterwards  the  wife  of  Hip- 
parcbus. 

Of  this  remarkable  story,  not  the 
least  remarkable  part  is  the  criti- 
cism with  which  Herodotus  him- 
self accompanies  it.    He  treats  it 
as   a    proceeding    infinitely    silly 
(npiiYK-v   eoYjGeoxaTov,    to?    i'{u>   eO- 
ploxu),  {iaxptji);  he  cannot  conceive 
how  Greeks,  so  mnch  superior  to 
barbarians — and    even   Athenians, 
the  cleverest  of  all  the  Greeks- 
could  have  fallen  into  such  a  trap. 
To  him    the    story  was  told  as  a 
deception  from  the  beginning,  and 
he  did  not  perhaps  take  pains  to 
put  himself  into  the  state  of  feel- 
ing  of  those   original   spectators 
who    saw    the    chariot    approach, 
without   any   warning  or  precon- 
ceived suspicion.  But  even  allow- 
ing for  this,  his  criticism   brings 
to  our  view  the  alteration  and  en- 
largement which  had  taken  place 
in  the  Greek  mind  during  the  cen- 
tury between  Peisistratus  and  Pe- 
riklAs.    Doubtless  neither  the  lat- 
ter nor  any  of  his  contemporaries 
could  have  succeeded  in  a  similar 
trick. 

The  fact,  and  the  criticism  upon 
it,  now  before  us,  are  remarkably 
illastrated  by  an  analogous  case 
recounted  in  a  previous  cbapter 
(vol.  11.  chap.  viii.).  Nearly  at  the 
same  period  as  this  stratagem  of 
Peisistratus,  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  tbe  Argeians  agreed  to  decide, 


by  a  combat  of  three  hundred  se- 
lect  champions,   the   dispute   be- 
tween them  as  to  the  territory  of 
Kynuria.      The     combat    actually 
took   place,   and   the   heroism   of 
Othryades,   sole  Spartan  survivor, 
has  been   already   recounted.     In 
the  eleventh  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  (shortly  after  or  near 
upon   the    period    when    we    may 
conceive  the  history  of  Herodotus 
to  have  been  finished)  the  Argeians, 
concluding  a  treaty  with  Lacedse- 
mon,  introduced  as  a  clause  into 
it  the  liberty  of  reviving  their  pre- 
tensions to  Kynuria,  and  of  again 
deciding  the  dispute  by  a  combat 
of  select  champions.    To   the  La- 
cedsemonians  of  that  time  this  ap- 
peared   extreme     folly— the    very 
proceeding  which  had  been  actually 
resorted  to  a  century  before.  Here 
is    another    case,    in    which    the 
change  in  the  point  of  view,  and 
the  increased  positive   tendencies 
in  the  Greek   mind,  are   brought 
to  our  notice  not  less  forcibly  than 
by  the  criticism  of  Herodotus  upon 
Phyd-Athdn«. 

Istrus  (one  of  the  Atthido-gra- 
phers  of  the  third  century  b.g.)  and 
AntikUs  published  books  respect- 
ing the  personal  manifestations  or 
epiphanies  of  the  gods— 'AnoXXu)- 
voc  eni^avciai:  see  Istri  Fragm.  33- 
37,  ed  Didot.  If  Peisistratus  and 
Megaklds  had  never  quarrelled, 
their  joint  stratagem  might  have 
continued  to  pass  for  a  genuine 
epiphany,  and  might  have  been  in- 
cluded as  such  in  the  work  of 
Istrus.  I  will  add,  that  the  real 
presence  of  the  gods,  at  the  festi- 
vals  celebrated   in   their  honour. 
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The  daughter  of  Megakles,  according  to  agreement, 
quickly  became  the  wife  of  Peisistratus,  but  she  bore  him 
no  children.    It  became  known  that  her  husband,  having 
already  adult  sons  by  a  former  marriage,  and  considering 
that  tne  Kylonian  curse  rested  upon  all  the  Alkmseonid 
family,  did  not  intend  that  she  should  become  a  mother.  ^ 
Meglakes  was   so   incensed  at  this  behaviour,  Quarrel  of 
that  he  not  only  renounced  his  alliance  with  ^®***^*'^" 
Peisistratus,  but  even  made  his  peace  with  the  the  Ai- 
third  party,  the   adherents   of  Lykurgus — and  kmaftnids 
assumed  so  menacing  an  attitude,  that  the  des-  second  re- 
pot was  obliged  to  evacuate  Attic.    He  retired  tirement. 
to  Eretria  in  Euboea,  where  he  remained  no  less  than  ten 
years,   employed  in  making  preparations  for  a  forcible 
return,  and  exercising,  even  while  in    exile,  a  degree  of 
influence  much  exceeding  that  of  a  private  man.    He  not 
only  lent  valuable  aid  to  Lygdamis  of  Naxos^  in  constitu- 
ting himself  despot  of  that  island,  but  possessed,  we  know 
not  how,  the  means   of  rendering  important  service  to 
different  cities,  Thebes  in  particular.    They  repaid  him  by 
large  contributions  of  money  to  aid  in  his  re-establishment: 
mercenaries  were  hired  from  Argos,  and  the  Naxian  Lyg- 
damis came  himself  both  with  money  and  with  troops. 

was  an  idea  cQ^tinnally   brought  back  some  exiles  to  Gela,  "without 

before  the  minds  of  the  Greeks.  any     armed     force,     but     merely 

The  Athenians  fully  believed  through  the  sacred  ceremonies  and 
the  epiphany  of  the  god  Fan  to  appurtenances  of  the  subterranean 
Pheidippidds  the  courier  on  his  goddesses"— l)ru>v.  oOSs|xl7]v  dv8pu>v 
march  to  Sparta  a  little  before  the  6uva(xiv,  dXX'  (pd  xouTdtuv  tu)v  Setuy 
battle  of  Marathdn  (Herodot.  vi.  — xouxoioi  S'  u)v  iciauvoc  su)v,  xaTi^- 
106.  xa\  TouTa  'AB^jvaXoi  iciaxeuaav-  t^f^  (Herodot.  vii.  153).  Herodo- 
Tt<  eTvai  dX7]9ia),  and  even  Hero-  tus  does  not  tell  us  the  details 
dottts  himself  does  not  controvert  which  he  had  heard  of  the  man- 
it,  though  he  relaxes  the  positive  ner  in  which  this  restoration  at 
character  of  history  so  far  as  to  Gela  was  brough  about ;  but  his 
add— "as  Pheidippidds  himself  said  general  language  intimates  that 
and  recounted  publicly  to  the  they  were  remarkable  details,  and 
Athenians."  His  informants  in  this  they  might  have  illustrated  the 
caso  were  doubtless  sincere  be-  story  of  Phyd-Athdnd. 
lieven;  whereas  in  the  case  of  ^  Herodot.  i.  61.  Peisistratus — 
Phyd,  the  story  was  told  to  him  ifx^x^^  ^^  ^^  yLOLxa  vdfiov. 
at  first  as  a  fabrication.  *  About  Lygdamis,  see  Athensus, 

At  Gela  in  Sicily,  seemingly  not  viii.  p.  848,  and  his  citation  from 

long   before    this    restoration    of  the  lost  work  of  Aristotle  on  the 

Peisistratus,   Tdlinds  (ancestor   of  Grecian    noXiTeiai;    also    Arlstot. 

the   despot   Gelon)    had    brought  Politic,  v.  $.  1. 
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Thus  equipped  and  aided,  Peisistratus  landed  at  Marathon 
in  Attica.  How  the  Athenian  government  had  been  con- 
ducted during  his  ten  years'  absence,  we  do  not  know;  but 
the  leaders  of  it  permitted  him  to  remain  undisturbed  at 
Marathon,  and  to  assemble  his  partisans  both  from  the 
city  and  from  the  country.  It  was  not  until  he  broke  up 
from  Marathon  and  had  reached  Pallene  on  his  way  to 
Athens,  that  they  took  the  field  against  him.  Moreover, 
His  second  their  conduct,  even  when  the  two  armies  were 
and  final  near  together,  must  have  been  either  extremely 
restorat  on.  jjggjjggnt  or  corrupt;  for  Peisistratus  found 
means  to  attack  them  unprepared,  routing  their  forces  al- 
most without  resistance.  In  fact,  the  proceedings  have 
altogether  the  air  of  a  concerted  betrayal.  For  the  defeat- 
ed troops,  though  unpursued,  are  said  to  have  dispersed 
and  returned  to  their  homes  forthwith,  in  obedience  to 
the  proclamation  of  Peisistratus,  who  marched  on  to 
Athens,  and  found  himself  a  third  time  rulpr.  • 

On  this  third  successful  entry,  he  took  vigorous  pre- 
cautions for  rendering  his  seat  permanent.  The  Alkmaeo- 
nidse  and  their  immediate  partisans  retired  into  exile:  but 
he  seized  the  children  of  those  who  remained  and  whose 
sentiments  he  suspected,  as  hostages  for  the  behaviour  of 
their  parents,  and  placed  them  in  Naxos  under  the  care  of 
Lygdamis.    Moreover  he  provided  himself  with  a  powerful 

^  body  of  Thracian  mercenaries,  paid  by  taxes  le- 

govem-^**^  vied  upon  the  people: 2  and  he  was  careful  to 
ment—  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  gods  by  a  purifica- 

ries— purl-  tion  of  the  sacred  island  of  Delos.  All  the  dead 
fication  of  bodies  which  had  been  buried  within  si^ht  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  were  exhumed  and  reinter- 
red  farther  off.  At  this  time  the  Delian  festival — attend- 
ed by  the  Asiatic  lonians  and  the  islanders,  and  with 
which  Athens  was  of  course  peculiarly  connected — must 
have  been  beginning  to  decline  from  its  pristine  magnifi- 
cence; for  the  subjugation  of  the  continental  Ionic  cities 
by  Cyrus  had  been  already  achieved,  and  the  power  of 
Samos,  though  increased  under  the  despot  Polykrates, 
seems  to  have  increased  at  the  expense  and  to  the  ruin  of 
the  smaller  Ionic   islands.    Partly  from  the  same  feelings 

•  Herodot.  i.  63,  xtbv  (Jiev  autoQev,   tu)v  Ik  awo  SxpO- 

*  Herodot.  i.  64.    enixoupotsi  re      (jlovoc  icoTa(Jt.ou  icpo9i6vTu>v. 
«oXXoiai,    xol   ^pT]|xaiTci>v  -90v66oi9i, 
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which  led  to  the  purification  of  Delos — partly  as  an  act 
of  party  revenge — Peisistratus  caused  the  houses  of  the 
Alkmseonids  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  bo- 
dies of  the  deceased  members  of  that  family  to  be  disinter- 
red and  cast  out  of  the  country.  ^ 

This  third  and  last  period  of  the  rule  of  Peisistratus 
lasted  several  years,  until  his  death  in  527  b.c.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  so  mild  in  its  character,  that  he  once  even 
suffered  himself  to  be  cited  for  trial  before  the  senate  of 
Areopagus;  yet  as  we  know  that  he  had  to  maintain  a 
large  body  of  Thracian  mercenaries  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  people,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  construe  this  eulogium 
comparatively  rather  than  positively.  Thucydides  affirms 
that  both  he  and  his  sons  governed  in  a  wise   -_„^  , 

3..  ••11         •        i*  ,^  1  1       Mild  aes- 

and  virtuous  spint,  levying  irom  the  people  only  potiam  of 
an  income-tax  of  five  per  cent.  2    This  is  high  Peiaistra- 
praise  coming  from  such  an  authority,  though 
it  seems  that  we  ought  to  make  some  allowance  for  the 

'  Isokratds,    Or.   xiv.   De   Bigis,  t(I>v  Se  dico  2-cp6(iovo<  icotafioO  ou^- 

c.  851.  6vTu>v.  On  this  passage,  apparently, 

*  For  the   statement   of  Boeckh,  Dr.  Thirlwall  has  fcTunded  a  state- 

Dr.     Arnold,    and    Dr.    Thirlwall,  ment  (p.  6S),  for  which  in  my  first 

that  Peisistratus  had  levied  a  tythe  edition    I    did    not    perceive   his 

or  tax  of  ten  per  cent.,   and   that  authority— (^He  (Peisistratus)   pos- 

his  sons  reduced  it  to   the   half^  I  sessed   lands   on   the    Strymon  in 

find    no    sufficient    warrant:    cer-  Thrace,     which     yielded    a    large 

tainly  the  spurious   letter  of  Pei-  revenue."  The  words  of  Herodotus 

■istratus    to     Soloxf   in    Diogenes  undoubtedly  lustify  Dr.  ThirlwalPs 

liaertius   (i.  63)   ought  not  to  he  construction :    but   they    are    also 

considered    as    proving   anything,  consistent   with    a   different    con- 

Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Athenx,  struction,  which  appears  to  me  in 

B.   iii.   c.   6   (i.   351    German);   Dr.  this  case  the  truer  one;   referring 

Arnold    ad    Thucyd.    vi.    34;    Dr.  tu)v  jiiv  to   yprj|jLdTa>v,    and   tu>v  Ss 

Thirlwall,   Hist,   of  Gr.   ch.  xi.  p,  to  snixoupoiot.  <*Peisistratuscollect- 

72-74.  Idomeneus  (ap.  Athenae.  xii.  ed    the    mercenary    soldiers  from 

p.  533)  considers  the   sons   of  Pei-  the    Strymon,    and    the    money  at 

•istratus     to     have     indulged     in  home.''   If  he  wanted  mercenaries, 

pleasures  to  an  extent  more  costly  the  bank  of  the  Strymon,  with  the 

and  oppressive  to  the  people  than  Thracian  population  adjoining,  was 

their  father.  the    natural    place    to   seek  them. 

Herodotus   (i.  64)   tells    us   that  But  I  think  it  highly  improbable 

Peisistratus     brought     mercenary  that   "he   possessed    lands   on  the 

soldiers    from    the    Strymon,   but  Strymon  which  yielded  him  a  large 

that  he  levied   the  money  to    pay  revenue."  If  this  is  to  be  admitted, 

them  ip  Attica— eppl^iuas  ttjv  Tupav-  we    must    suppose    him    to    have 

vtfia    iictvoupotai    te    icoXXoiai,    xal  founded,  or  to  have  taken  a  lead* 

^pTjiAdxtuv  auv6$ot9i,  Tu>v  (tiv  auToOcy,  ing  part   in  founding,  a  city    at 
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circumstance  of  Thucydides  being  connected  by  descent 
with  the  Peisistratid  family,  i  The  judgement  of  Hero- 
dotus is  also  very  favourable  respecting  Peisistratus;  that 
of  Aristotle  favourable,  yet  qualified,  since  he  includes 
these  despots  among  the  list  of  those  who  undertook  public 
and  sacred  works  with  the  deliberate  view  of  impoverishing 
as  well  as  of  occupying  their  subjects.  This  supposition 
is  countenanced  by  the  prodigious  scale  upon  which  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens  was  begun  by  Peisis- 
tratus— a  scale  much  exceeding  either  the  Parthenon  or 
the  temple  of  Athene  Polias ;  both  of  which,  nevertheless, 
were  erected  in  later  times,  when  the  means  of  Athens 
were  decidedly  larger  2  and  her  disposition  to  demonstra- 
tive piety  certainly  no  way  diminished.  It  was  left  by 
him  unfinished,  nor  was  it  ever  completed  until  the  Komau 
emperor  Hadrian  undertook  the  task.    Moreover,  Peisis- 


|_^^^^ 
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the  mouth  of  the  Strymon :  for 
large  private  landed  property, 
possessed  by  a  man  in  the  territory 
of  a  foreign  city,  was  at  that  time 
a  thing  rare' indeed,  if  not  alto- 
gether unknown.  But  if  Peisistratus 
had  established  any  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  we 
must  surely  have  heard  more  of 
it  afterwards.  It  would  have  been 
retained  by  Hippias  when  expelled 
from  Athens;  and  Herodotus  (v. 
65-94)  would  surely  have  told  us 
something  about  it  on  that  occa- 
sion. Moreover,  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon  was  a  capital  position, 
more  coveted  than  almost  any 
other  by  enterprising  Greeks,  and 
stoutly  maintained  by  the  Edonian 
Thracians.  Had  there  been  any 
settlement  established  there  by 
Peisistratus,  we  must  have  found 
some  mention  of  it  either  from 
Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  when 
they  advert  to  the  proceedings  of 
Histieeus,  Aristagoras,  and  the 
Athenians,  connected  with  the 
subsequent  settlement  of  the  loca- 
lit;^,  and  ending  at  last  in  the 
foundation  of  Amphipolis  (Hero- 
4ot.  V.  11,  23,  01 ;  Thucyd.  iv.  1C2). 


'  Hermippus  (ap.  Marcellin.  Vit. 
Thucyd.  p.  ix.),  and  the  Scholiast 
on  Thucyd.  i.  20,  affirm  that  Thucy- 
dides was  connected  by  relation- 
ship with  the  Peisistratidte  His 
manner  of  speaking  of  them  cer- 
tainly lends  countenance  to  the 
assertion;  not  merely  as  he  twice 
notices  their  history,  once  briefly 
(i.  20)  and  again  at  considerable 
length  (vi.  54-59),  though  it  does 
not  lie  within  the  direct  compass 
of  his  period — but  also  as  he  so 
emphatically  announces  his  own 
personal  knowledge  of  their  family 
relations— "Oti  6g  itpsapOtaTOQ  u>v 
Mititia?  ^p^sv,  el6u)c  fxsv  xal  dxo^ 
dxpi[)eaTSpov  aXXiov  la)rupi!io(xai  (vi. 
55). 

Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  9,  21)  men- 
tions it  as  a  report  ((pasi)  that  Pei- 
sistratus obeyed  the  summons  to 
appear  before  the  Areopagus;  Plu- 
tarch adds  that  the  person  who 
had  summoned  him  did  not  appear 
to  bring  the  cause  to  trial  (Vit. 
Solon.  31),  which  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising; compare  Thucyd.  vi.  56,  57. 

«  Aristot.  Politic,  v.  9,  4;  Dikse- 
archus,  Vita  Grsecise,  pp.  140-166, 
ed.  Fuhr;  Pausan.  i-.  18,  8. 
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tratus  introduced  the  greater  Panathenaic  festival,  solem- 
nized every  four  years,  in  the  third  Olympic  year:  the 
annual  Panathenaic  festival,  henceforward  called  the  Lesser, 
was  still  continued. 

I  have  already  noticed,  at  considerable  length,  the 
care  which  he  bestowed  in  procuring  full  and  correct  copies 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  as  well  as  in  improving  the  recita- 
tion of  them  at  the  Panathenaic  festival, — a  proceeding, 
for  which  we  owe  him  much  gratitude,  but  which  has  been 
shown. to  be  erroneously  interpreted  by  various  critics. 
He  probably  also  collected  the  works  of  other  poets- 
called  by  Aulus  Gellius,  i  in  language  not  well-suited  to 
the  sixth  century  b.  c,  a  library  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
The  service  which  he  thus  rendered  must  have  been  nighly 
valuable  at  a  time  when  writing  and  reading  were  not 
widely  extended.  His  son  Hipparchus  followed  up  the 
same  taste,  taking  pleasure  in  the  society  of  the  most 
eminent  poets  of  the  day,  2 — Simonides,  Anakreon,  and 
Lasus ;  not  to  mention  the  Athenian  mystic  Onomakritus, 
who  though  not  pretending  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  himself, 
passed  for  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  various  pro- 
phecies ascribed  to  the  ancient  name  of  Musaeus,  The 
Peisistratids,  well- versed  in  these  prophecies,  set  great 
value  upon  them,  and  guarded  their  integrity  so  carefully, 
that  Onomakritus,  being  detected  on  one  occasion  in  the 
act  of  interpolating  them,  was  banished  by  Hipparchus  in 
consequence.  3  The  statues  of  Hermes,  erected  by  this 
prince  or  by  his  personal  friends  in  various  parts  of  Attica,* 
and  inscribed  with  short  moral  sentences,  are  extolled  by 
the  author  of  the  Platonic  dialogue  called  Hipparchus, 
with  an  exaggeration  which  approaches  to  irony.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  both  the  sons  of  Peisistratus,  as  well 
as  himself,  were  exact  in  fulfilling  the  religious  obligations 
of  the  state,  and  ornamented  the  city  in  several  ways, 
especially  the  public  fountain  Kallirrhoe.  They  are  said 
to  have  maintained  the  pre-existing  forms  of  law  and 
justice,  merely  taking  care  always  to  keep  themselves  and 

*  AqI.  Gell.  K.  A.  vi.  17.  i.  22, 7.  Compare,  about  the  literary 

s  Herodot.  vii.  6;   Pseudo-Plato,  tendencies     of    the    Peisistratids, 

Hipparchus,  p.  229.  Nitzsch,   De  Historic  Homeri,   ch. 

'  Herodot.  v.  93;   vii.  6.    'Ovopidi-  80.  p.  168. 

vptTov,  X9^°i*'^^^^^"*  ^"'^  $taQiTy)v  tu>v  *  Philochor.  Frag.  69,  ed.  Didot } 

XP>)9|iku>v  xu>v  Mouvalou.  SeePausau.  Plato,  Hipparoh.  p.  230. 
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their  adherents  in  the  effective  oiiices  of  state,  and  in  the 
full  reality  of  power.  They  were  moreover  modest  and 
popular  in  their  personal  demeanour,  and  charitable  to 
the  poor;  yet  one  striking  example  occurs  of  unscrupul- 
ous enmity,  in  their  murder  of  Kimon  by  night  through 
the  agency  of  hired  assassins,  i  There  is  good  reason, 
however,  for  believing  that  the  government  both  of  Peisis- 
tratus  and  of  his  sons  was  in  practice  generally  mild  until' 
after  the  death  of  Hipparchus  by  the  hands  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton,  after  which  event  the  surviving  Hippias 
became  alarmed,  cruel,  and  oppressive  during  his  last  four 
years.  Hence  the  harshness  of  this  concluding  period  left 
upon  the  Athenian  mind^  that  profound  and  imperishable 
hatred,  against  the  dynasty  generally,  which  Thucydides 
reluctantly  admits:  labouring  to  show  that  it  was  not  de- 
served by  Peisistratus,  nor  at  first  by  Hippias. 

Peisistratus  left  three  legitimate  sons — Hippias,  Hip* 
parchus,  and  Thessalus.  The  general  belief  at 
Hippias  Athens  among  the  contemporaries  of  Thucy- 
and  Hip-  dides  was,  that  Hipparchus  was  the  eldest  of 
pare  us.  ^^^^  three  and  had  succeeded  him.  Yet  the  historian 
emphatically  pronounces  this  to  be  a  mistake,  and  certifies 
upon  his  own  responsibility  that  Hippias  was  both  eldest 
son  and  successor.  Such  an  assurance  from  him,  fortified 
by  certain  reasons  in  themselves  not  very  conclusive,  is 
sufficient  ground  for  our  belief — the  more  so  as  Herodotus 
countenances  the  same  version;  but  we  are  surprised  at 
such  a  degree  of  historical  carelessness  in  the  Athenian 
public,  and  seemingly  even  in  Plato,  3  about  a  matter  both 
interesting  and  comparatively  recent.  In  order  to  abate 
this  surprise,  and  to  explain  how  the  name  of  Hipparchus 
came  to  supplant  that  of  Hippias  in  the  popular  talk, 
Thucydides  recounts  the  memorable  story  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton. 

1  Herodot.  vi.  38-103 ;  Theopomp.  9av8Tv,   xai    oux    Toaoiv    8ti   ^IhkIo^ 

ap.  Athense.  xii.  p.  533.  TtpsffPoraTO^  uxv  ^PX^  '^^'^  IlRiffioTpd- 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  53;    Pseudo-Plato,  tou  7iai5ibv,  Ac. 

Hipparch.  p.  230;   Pausan.  i.  23,  1.  The  Pseudo-Plato  in  the  dialogue 

'  Thucyd.  i.  20,  about  the  general  called  Hipparchus  adopts  this  be- 

belief  of  the  Athenian   public   in  lief,  and  the  re^l  Plato  in  his  Sym- 

his  time— 'A8T]vaiu>v  youv  to  itX^(io«  posion    (c.    9.    p.    182;    seems     to 

oiovTai  .6f'  .'Ap[i.oSiou  xat 'ApisTOYci-  countenance  it. 
tovo<     Iicnqipxov   xupotwov  6vTa  duo- 
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Of  these  two  Athenian  citizens^  ^  both  belonging  to  the 
ancient  gens  called  GephyrsBi,  the  former  was  a  Harmodius 
beautiful  youth,  attached  to  the  latter  by  a  mu-  and  Aristo- 
tual  friendship  and  devoted  intimacy  which  8®***°- 
Grecian  manners  did  not  condemn.  Hipparchus  made  re- 
peated propositions  to  Harmodius,  which  were  repelled, 
out  which,  on  becoming  known  to  Aristogeiton,  excited 
both  his  jealousy  and  his  fears  lest  the  disappointed  suitor 
should  employ  force — fears  justified  by  the  proceedings 
not  unusual  with  Grecian  despots,  2  and  by  the  absence  of 
all  legal  protection  against  outrage  from  such  a  quarter. 
Under  these  feelings,  he  began  to  look  about,  in  the  best 
way  that  he  could,  for  some  means  of  putting  down  the 
despotism.  Meanwhile  Hipparchus,  though  not  entertain'* 
ing  any  designs  of  violence,  was  so  incensed  at  the  refusal 
of  Harmodius,  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  without  doing 
something  to  insult  or  humiliate  him.  In  order  to  con- 
ceal the  motive  from  which  the  insult  really  proceeded,  he 
oflfered  it,  not  directly  to  Harmodius,  but  to  his  sister.  He 
caused  this  young  maiden  to  be  one  day  summoned  to  take 
her  station  in  a  religious  procession  as  one  of  the  Kane- 
phorsB  or  basket-carriers,  according  to  the  practice  usual 
at  Athens.  But  when  she  arrived  at  the  place  where  her 
fellow-maidens  were  assembled,  she  was  dismissed  with 
scorn  as  unworthy  of  so  respectable  a  function,  and  the 
sununons  addressed  to  her  was  disavowed.  3 

>  Herodot.  ▼.  65-68.    Harmodias  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  note,  supposes 

it    ftfArmed    by   Plutarch   to  have  that  this  exclusion  of  the  sister  of 

been  of  the  deme  Aphidns  (Flu-  Harmodiusby  the  Peisistratidsmay 

tarch,  Symposia  con,  i.  10.  p.  628).  have  been  founded  on  the  circum- 

It  is   to   be   recollected   that  he  stance   that   she   belonged   to   the 

died  before  the  introduction  of  the  gens    Gephyrai   (Herodot.   v.  67); 

Ten  Tribes,  and  before  the  recogni-  her  foreign  blood,  and   her  being 

tion  of  the  demes  as  political  ele-  in  certain  respects  etTifxoc,  disqna- 

mentt  in  the  commonwealth.  lified  her  (he  thinks)  ftom  minis- 

*  For  the  terrible  effects  produced  tering  to  the  worship  of  the  gods 

by  this  fear  of  S^pi?  sU  "ctjv  7)X.ixlav,  of  Athens. 

gee  Plutarch,  Kimon,   I;   Aristot.  There  is  no   positive   reaiion   to 

Polit.  ▼.  9,  17.  support     the     conjecture     of    Dr. 

»  Thucyd.  vi.  66.   Tov  8'  ouv  'Apfxd-  Arnold,  which  seems  moreover  vir- 

8iov  dKapvt)9tvTa(  T7)v  icslpaaiv,  uivfctp  tually     discountenanced     by     the 

StsvoetTO,    icpouic7)Xdxtotv'     d6sX9if)v  narrative      of    Thucydidds,      who 

7dp  auTOU,  x<ip7)v,  enaYY^^^svTS^  i^xstv  plainly  describes  the  treatment  of 

xavouv  ol90U3av  ev  icofiicY/  tivi,  dicig-  this  young  woman  as  a  deliberate, 

>.aaav,     XIyovtc^     oufii     cicaYYstXoti  preconcerted    insult.      Had    there 

•tp)r^v,  8id  t6  (XY)  d^iav  slvai.  existed   any  assignable  ground  of 
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An  insult  thus  publicly  offered  filled  Harmodius  with 
indignatioD,  and  still  farther  exasperated  the  feelings  of 
Aristogeiton.  Both  of  them  resolving  at  all  hazards  to 
put  an  end  to  the  despotism,  concerted  means  for  ag- 
gression with  a  few  select  associates.  They  awaited  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Great  Panathensea,  wherein  the  body  of  the 
citizens  were  accustomed  to  march  up  in  armed  procession, 
with  spear  and  shield,  to  the  acropolis;  this  being  the  only 
day  on  which  an  armed  body  could  come  together  without 
suspicion.  The  conspirators  appeared  armed  like  the  rest 
of  the  citizens,  but  carrying  concealed  daggers  besides. 
They  con.  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  undertook  with 
kurnT-  *^^®ir  own  hands  to  kill  the  two  Peisistratids, 
parchuB^  while  the  rest  promised  to  stand  forward  imme- 
B.O.  614.  diately  for  their  protection  against  the  foreign 
mercenaries;  and  though  the  whole  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged was  small,  they  counted  upon  the  spontaneous  sym- 
Sathies  of  the  armed  bystanders  in  an  effort  to  regain  their 
berties,  so  soon  as  the  blow  should  once  be  struck.  The 
day  of  the  festival  haviug  arrived,  Hippias,  with  his  foreign 
body-guard  around  him,  was  marshalling  the  armed  citizens 
for  procession,  in  the  Kerameikus  without  the  gates,  when 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeitdn  approached  with  concealed 
daggers  to  execute  their  purpose.  On  coming  near,  they 
were  thunderstruck  to  behold  one  of  their  own  fellow- 
conspirators  talking  familiarly  with  Hippias,  who  was  of 
easy  access  to  every  man.  They  immediately  concluded 
that  the  plot  was  betrayed.  Expecting  to  be  seized,  and 
wrought  up  to  a  state  of  desperation,  they  resolved  at  least 
not  to  die  without  having  revenged  themselves  on  Hip- 
parchus;  whom  they  found  within  the  city  gates  near  the 
chapel  called  the  Leokorion,  and  immediately  slew  him. 
His  attendant  guards  killed  Harmodius  on  the  spot;  while 
Aristogeiton,  rescued  for  the  moment  by  the  surrounding 


exclasion,  such  as  that  which  Dr.  of  the    original    summons    might 

Arnold  supposes,   leading  to   the  have  been  made  to   appear  as  an 

inference    that     the    Peisistratids  accidental   mistake.     I  will   add, 

could  not  admit  her  without  viola-  that   Thucydidds,   though  no   way 

ting  religious  custom,  Thucydidds  forfeiting   his  obligations   to   his- 

would  hardly  have    neglected    to  torical  truth,  is  evidently  not  dis- 

allude   to   it,    for   it   would   have  posed  to  omit  any  thing  which  can 

lightened  the   insult;   and  indeed  be  truly  said  in  favour  ofthePei* 

on  that  supposition,  the  sending  sistratids. 
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crowd,  was  afterwards  taken,  and  perished  in  the  tortures 
applied  to  make  him  disclose  his  accomplices.  ^ . 

The  news  flew  quickly  to  Hippias  in  the  Kerameikus, 
who  heard  it  earlier  than  the  armed  citizens  near  him 
awaiting  his  order  for  the  commencement  of  the  procession. 
With  extraordinary  self-command,  he  took  advantage  of 
this  precious  instant  of  foreknowledge,  and  advanced  to- 
wards them, — directing  them  to  drop  their  arms  for  a  short 
time,  and  assemble  on  an  adjoining  ground.  They  un- 
suspectingly obeyed;  upon  which  he  ordered  his  guards  to 
take  possession  of  the  vacant  arms.  Being  now  undisputed 
master,  he  seized  the  persons  of  all  those  citizens  whom  he 
mistrusted — especially  all  those  who  had  daggers  about 
them,  which  it  was  not  the  practice  to  carry  in  the  Panath- 
enaic  procession. 

Such  is  the  memorable  narrative  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristo^eiton,  peculiarly  valuable  inasmuch  as  it  all  comes 
from  Thucydides,2  To  possess  great  power — to  be  above 
legal  restraint — to  inspire  extraordinary  fear — is  a  privilege 
BO  much  coveted  by  the  giants  among  mankind,  that  we  may 
well  take  notice  of  those  cases  in  which  it  brings  misfortune 
even  upon  themselves.  The  fear  inspired  by  Hipparchus 
— of  designs  which  he  did  not  really  entertain,  but  was 
likely  to  entertain,  and  competent  to  execute  without  hind* 
ranee — was  here  the  grand  cause  of  his  destruction. 

The  conspiracy  here  detailed  happened  in  514  B.C., 
during  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hip-  g 
pias,  which  lasted  four  years  longer,  until  510   lasting  sen- 
B.c.    These  last  four  years,  in  the  belief  of  the  timent, 
Athenian  public,  counted  for  his  whole  reign;  vith  great 
nay,  many  persons  made  the  still  Qfreaterhistori-  ^^istoricai 
cal  mistake  of  eliding  these  last  four  years  alto-  ii"tbe  ' 
gether,  and  of  supposing  that  the  conspiracy  of  Athenian 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  had  deposed  the  ^"    ^' 
Peisistratid  government  and  liberated  Athens.  Both  poets 
and  philosophers  shared  this  faith,  which  is  distinctly  put 

*  Thacyd.  vi.  58.  06  paStu)^  8ts-  strue  the  indistinct  phrase  of 
tIOt):  compare  Polysen.  i.  22 ;  Dio-  Thucydidds  by  the  more  precise 
dorus,  Pragm.  lib.  z.  p.  62,  vol.  statement  of  later  authors,  who 
It.  ed.  Wess. ;  Justin,  ii.  9.  See  mention  the  torture, 
also  a  good  note  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  *  Thucyd.  i.  20 ;  vi.  54-59 ;  Hero- 
on  the  passage,  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  dot.  ▼.  56,  66;  vi.  123;  Aristot.  Po- 
ll, ch.  xi.  p.  77.  2nd  ed.  I  agree  lit.  y.  8,  9. 
with  him,  that  we  may  fairly  con- 
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forth  in  the  beautiful  and  popular  Skolion  or  song  on  the 
subject:  the  two  friends  are  there  celebrated  as  the  authors 
of  liberty  at  Athens — "they  slew  the  despot  and  gave  to 
Athens  equal  laws."*  So  inestimable  a  present  was  alone 
sufficient  to  enshrine  in  the  minds  of  the  subsequent  demo- 
cracy those  who  had  sold  their  lives  to  purchase  it.  More- 
over we  must  recollect  that  the  intimate  connexion  between 
the  two,  though  repugnant  to  the  modern  reader,  was 
regarded  at  Athens  with  sympathy,— so  that  the  story  took 
hold  of  the  Athenian  mind  by  the  vein  of  romance  con- 
jointly with  that  of  patriotism.  Harmodius  and  Aristogeit6n 
were  afterwards  commemorated  both  as  the  winners  and 
as  the  protomartyrs  of  Athenian  liberty.  Statues  were 
erected  in  their  honour  shortly  after  the  final  expulsion  of 
the  Peisistratids;  immunity  from  taxes  and  public  burdens 
was  granted  to  the  descendants  of  their  families;  and  the 
speaker  who  proposed  the  abolition  of  such  immunities,  at 
a  time  when  the  number  had  been  abusively  multiplied, 
made  his  only  special  exception  in  favour  of  this  respected 
lineage.  2  And  since  the  name  of  Hipparchus  was  univer- 
sally notorious  as  the  person  slain,  we  discover  how  it  was 
that  he  came  to  be  considered  by  an  uncritical  public  as 
the  predominant  member  of  the  Peisistratid  family — the 
eldest  son  and  successor  of  Peisistratus — the  reigning  des- 
pot— to  the  comparative  neglect  of  Hippias.  The  same 
public  probably  cherished  many  other  anecdotes,  3  not  the 
less  eagerly  believed  because  they  could  not  be  authenti- 
cated, respecting  this  eventful  period. 

'  8ee  the  words  of  the  Song—  of  Demophantas— Andokid^g,    T)e 

*Oti  -cov  Topovvov  TcxavixTjv  Mysteriis,  p.  13;  Pliny.  HN.  xxxir, 

'Iaov6|jLOU^    t'   'A^va«    inoi7)od-  4-H;     Pansan.     i.    8,    6;    Plataroh, 

TT)v—  Aristeidds,  27. 

ap.  Athenseum,  xv.  p.  691.  The  statues  were    carried   away 

The  epigram  of  the  Keian  Simo-  from   Athens   by   Xerxds,   and  re* 

nidds  (Fragm.   132,   ed.  Bergk— ap.  stored  to  the  Athenians  byAlexan- 

Hephsestion.  c.  14.  p.  26,  ed.  Gaisf.)  der   after   his   conquest   of  Persia 

implies  a  similar  belief:   also  the  (Arrian,  Ex.  Al.  iii.  16,  14;  Pliny, 

passages  in  Plato,  Symposion,   p.  H.  K.  xxxiv.  4-8). 

182,  in  Aristot.  Polit.  y.  8,  21,  and  '  One   of   these  stories   may   be 

Arrian,  Exped.  Alex.  iv.  10,  3.  seen   in   Justin,    ii.    9— who   gives 

*  Herodot.  ir.    109;    Demosthen.  the  name  of  Dioklds  to  Hipparchns 

adr.  Leptin.    c.   27.    p.  496 ;    cont.  —"Diodes,  alter  ex  filiis,  per  vim 

Meidiam,   c.    47.    p.  669;    and    the  stuprat&  virgine,    a  fratre   puellc 

cath  prescribed    in   the   Psephism  interficitur." 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  previous  moderation  of 
HippiaSy  indignation  at  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  fear 
for  his  own  safety,  *  now  induced  him  to  drop  it  altogether. 
It  is  attested  both  by  Thucydides  and  Herodotus,  and  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt,  that  his  power  was  now  em-  ^.  . 
ployed  harshly  and  cruelly — that  he  put  to  despot  ai- 
death  a  considerable  number  of  citizens.  We  2io*~^^-hi 
find  also  a  statement  noway  improbable  in  itself  crueitj  and 
and  athrmed  both  in  Pausanias  and  in  Plutarch  conscious 
— ^inferior  authorities,  yet  still  in  this  case  suffi-  *^8®<^^"  y- 
ciently  credible — that  he  caused  Lesena,  the  mistress  ot 
Aristogeiton,  to  be  tortured  to  death,  in  order  to  extort 
from  her  a  knowledge  of  the  secrets  and  accomplices  of  the 
latter.  2  But  as  he  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  this 
system  of  terrorism  was  full  of  peril  to  himself,  so  he  looked 
out  for  shelter  and  support  in  case  of  being  expelled  from 
Athens.  With  this  view  he  sought  to  connect  himself  with 
Darius  king  of  Persia — a  connexion  full  of  consequences 
to  be  hereafter  developed,  -^antides,  son  of  Hippoklus 
the  despot  of  Lampsakus  on  the  Hellespont,  stood  high  at 
this  time  in  the  favour  of  the  Persian  monarch,  which  in- 
duced Hippias  to  give  him  his  daughter  Archedike  in 
marriage;  no  small  honour  to  the  Lampsakene,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Thucydides.3  To  explain  how  Hippias  came  to 
&x  upon  this  town,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Peisistratids. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Athenians, 
even  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  poet  AlksBus,   ^  nnexi 
had  occupied  Sigeium  in  the  Troad,  and  had  of  Athens 
there  carried  on  war  with  the  Mityleneans;  so  ^^***  *^® 
that  their  acquisitions  in   these  regions  date   Chersone- 
much  before  the  time  of  Peisistratus.     Owing  *^»  *?<^  ***« 
probably  to  this  circumstance,  an  application   coast  of 
was  made  to  them  in  the  early  part,  of  his  reign  **^®  Heiies- 
from  the  Dolonkian  Thracians  inhabitants  of  ^°^  ' 

*  'H  Yap  SsiXia  9ovix(bTOT6v  eaxiv     Aofx'jioxrjvtp  |8u>xs  (vi.  59). 

8v    Tai<    Tupavviaiv— observes    Plu-  Some  financial  tricks  and  frauds 

tarch  (Artaxerxds,  c.  25).  are    ascribed    to    Hippias    by    the 

*  Pausan.  i.  23.  2;  Plutarch,  De  author  of  the  Pseudo-Aristotelian 
Oarrulitate,  p.  897;  Polyeen.  viii.  second  book  of  the  CEconomica 
46;  Athenseus,  xiii.  p.  596.  (ii.  4).    I  place   little   reliance  on 

*  We  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  the  statements  in  this  treatise  re- 
putting  this  interpretation  on  the  specting  persons  of  early  date, 
words  of  Thucydidds— AQrjvaio^  u>y,  such  as  Kypselus   or  Hippias:  in 
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the  Chersonese  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hellespont,  for 
aid  against  their  powerful  neighbours  the  Absinthian  tribe 
of  Thracians.  Opportunity  was  thus  offered  for  sending 
out  a  colony  to  acquire  this  valuable  peninsula  for  Athens* 
Peisistratus  willingly  entered  into  the  scheme,  while  Mil- 
tiades  son  ofKypselus,  a  noble  Athenian  living  impatiently 
under  his  despotism,  was  no  less  pleased  to  take  the  lead 
in  executing  it:  his  departure  and  that  of  other  malcon- 
tents as  founders  of  a  colony  suited  the  purpose  of  all 
parties.  According  to  the  narrative  of  Herodotus — alike 
pious  and  picturesque,  and  doubtless  circulating  as 
authentic  at  the  annual  games  which  the  Chersonesites, 
even  in  his  time,  celebrated  to  the  honour  of  their  oekist — 
it  is  the  Delphian  god  who  directs  the  scheme  and  singles 
out  the  individual.  The  chiefs  of  the  distressed  Dolon- 
kians  going  to  Delphi  to  crave  assistance  towards  pro- 
curing  Grecian  colonists,  were  directed  to  choose  for  their 
cekist  the  individual  who  should  first  show  them  hospitality 
on  their  quitting  the  temple.  They  departed  and  marched 
all  along  what  was  called  the  Sacred  Road,  through  Phokis 
and  BoBotia  to  Athens,  without  receiving  a  single  hospi- 
table invitation.  At  length  they  entered  Athens,  and 
passed  by  the  house  of  Miltiades  while  he  himself  was 
sitting  in  front  of  it.  Seeing  men  whose  costume  and 
arms  marked  them  out  as  strangers,  he  invited  them  into 
his  house  and  treated  them  kindly:  upon  which  they 
apprised  him  that  he  was  the  man  fixed  upon  by  the  oracle 
and  adjured  him  not  to  refuse  his  concurrence.  After 
asking  for  himself  personally  the  opinion  of  the  oracle, 
and  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  he  consented;  sailing 
as  oekist  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Athenian  emigrants  to 
the  Chersonese,  i 

Having  reached  this  peninsula,    and    having  been 

t  Ml       constituted  despot  of  the  mixed  Thracian  and 

tiadfts—  '     Athenian  population,  he  lost  no  time  in  forti- 

oekist  of  the  fying  the  narrow  isthmus  by  a  wall  reaching  all 

bersonese.  g^^jj.Qgg  fj-^j^  Kardia  to  Paktya,  a  distance  of 

about  four  miles  and  a  half;  so  that  the  Absinthian  invaders 
were   for  the  time  effectually  shut  out,  2  though  the  pro- 
respect  to  facts  of  the  subsequent     a  better  witness, 
period  of  Greece,   between  450-300         '  Herodot.  vi.  86,  37. 
B.O.,  the  author^s  means   of  infor-        *  Thus  the  Scythians  broke  into 
mMioA  will  doubtless  render  him     the   Chersonese   even   during  the 
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tection  was  not  permanently  kept  up.  He  also  entered 
into  a  war  with  Lampsakus  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
strait,  but  was  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  an  ambus- 
cade and  become  a  prisoner.  Nothing  preserved  his  life 
except  the  immediate  interference  ofCroesus  king  of  Lydia, 
coupled  with  strenuous  menaces  addressed  to  the  Lampsa- 
kenes,  who  found  themselves  compelled  to  release  their 
prisoner,  Miltiades  had  acquired  much  favour  with 
Croesus,  in  what  manner  we  are  not  told.  He  died  childless 
some  time  afterwards,  while  his  nephew  Stesagoras,  who 
succeeded  him,  perished  by  assassination  some  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  death  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens,  i 

The  expedition  of  Miltiades  to  the  Chersonese  must 
have  occurred  early  after  the  first  usurpation  of  Peisistratus, 
since  even  his  imprisonment  by  the  Lampsakenes  happened 
before  the  ruin  of  Croesus  (546  b.c).  But  it  was  not  till 
much  later — probably  during  the  third  and  most  powerful 
period  of  Peisistratus — that  the  latter  undertook  his  ex- 
pedition against  Sigeium  in  the  Troad.  This  place  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mityleneans:  Peisis- 
tratus retook  it,^  and  placed  there  his  illegitimate  son 
Hegesistratus  as  despot.  The  Mityleneans  may  have  been 
enfeebled  at  this  time  (somewhere  between  537-527  b.  c.) 
not  only  by  the  strides  of  Persian  conquest  on  the  main* 
land,  but  also  by  the  ruinous  defeat  which  they  suffered 
from  Polykrates  and  the  Samians.3  Hegesistratus  main- 
tained the  place  against  various  hostile  attempts,  through- 
out all  the  reign  of  Hippias,  so  that  the  Athenian  pos- 
sessions in  those  regions  comprehended  at  this  period  both 

government    of  Miltiades    son    of  a  century  afterwards,   daring  the 

Kimdn,    nephew    of  Miltiadds   the  first    years    of    the    conquest    of 

OBkist,   ahout  forty  years  after  the  Philip   of  Macedon,    an  idea  ^as 

wall   had  been  erected   (Herodot.  entertained  of  digging  through  the 

▼L  40).     Again  Feriklds    re-estah-  isthmus,  and  converting  the  penin- 

liahed  the  cross-wall,    on  sending  sula  into  an  island  (Demosthends, 

to  the  Chersonese  a  fresh  band  of  Philippic   ii.  6.  p.  92,  and  De  Ha- 

1000  Athenian    settlers   (Plutarch,  loneso,  c.  10.  p.  86);  an  idea  how- 

Periklds,  c.  19) :  lastly,  Derkyllidas  ever  never  carried  into  effect. 

the  Lacedaemonian  built  it   anew,  *  Herodot.  vi.  38,  89. 

in  consequence  of  loud  complaints  >  Herodot.  v.  94.    I  have  already 

raised  by  the   inhabitants  of  their  said  that  I  conceive   this  as  a  dif- 

defenceless   condition— about    397  ferent  war  from  that  in  which  the 

B.C.    (Xenophon,^  Hellen.  iii.  2,  8-  poet  Alkseus  was  engaged. 

10).    So  imperfect  however  did  the  '  Herodot.  iii.  39. 
protection  prove,   that  about  half 
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the  Chersonese  and  Sigeium.  i  To  the  former  of  the  two, 
Hippias  sent  out  Miltiades,  nephew  of  the  first  oekist,  as 
governor  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Stesagoras.  The 
Second  ^^^  govemor  found  much  discontent  in  the  pen- 
Miitiadds  insula,  but  succeeded  in  subduing  it  by  entrap- 
thither^by  V^^8  *°^  imprisoning  the  principal  men  in  each 
the  Pel-  town.  He  farther  took  into  his  pay  a  regiment 
•isiratias.  ^^  g^^  hundred  mercenaries,  and  married  Hege- 
sipyle  daughter  of  the  Thracian  king  Olorus.2  It  must 
have  been  about  b.  c.  that  this  second  Miltiades  went  out 
to  the  Chersonese.  3  He  seems  to  have  been  obliged  to 
quit  it  for  a  time,  after  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius, 
in  consequence  of  having  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
Persians;  but  he  was  there  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Ionic  revolt  until  about  493  b.  c,  or  two  or  three  years, 
before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  on  which  occasion  we  shall 
find  him  acting  commander  of  the  Athenian  army. 

Both  the  Chersonese  and  Sigeium,  however,  though 
Athenian  possessions,  were  now  tributary  and  dependant 
on  Persia.  It  was  to  Persia  that  Hippias,  during  his  last 
years  of  alarm,  looked  for  support  in  the  event  of  being 
expelled  from  Athens:  he  calculated  upon  Sigeium  as  a 
shelter,  and  upon  ^antides  as  well  as  Darius  as  an  ally. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  failed  him. 

The  same  circumstances  which  alarmed  Hippias  and 
Proceed-  rendered  his  dominion  in  Attica  at  once  more 
ings  of  the  oppressive  and  more  odious,  tended  of  course  to 
kmffi<fnid»  ^aise  the  hopes  of  his  enemies,  the  Athenian 
against  exiles,  with  the  powerful  Alkmaeonids  at  their 
Hippias.  head.  Believing  the  favourable  moment  to  be 
come,  they  even  ventured  upon  an  invasion  of  Attica,  and 
occupied  a  post  called  Leipsydrion  in  the  mountain  range 

^  Herodot.  vi.  104,  139,  140.  parchus  in  614  B.C.,  and  also  earlier 

>  Herodot.  vi.  39-103.    Cornelius  than    the     expedition    of    Darius 

Nepos  in  his  life  of  Miltiades  con-  against   the   Scythians,    about  616 

founds   in   one  biography   the  ad-  B.C.,  in  which  expedition  Miltiadds 

ventures  of  two  persons— Miltiades  was    engaged :    see    Mr.    Clinton's 

son  of  K-ypselus,    the    cekist— and  Fasti  Hellenici,  and  J.  M.  Schultz, 

Miltiadds  son  of  Eimdn,  the  victor  Beitrag  zu   genaueren  Zeitbestim- 

of  Marathon — the    uncle    and    the  mungen    der  Hellen.    Geschichten 

nephew.  ▼on  der  63sten  bis  zur  728ten  Olym* 

*  There  is  nothing  that  I  know  piade,  p.  165,  in  the  Kieler  Philo- 

to  mark   the    date  except   that   it  logische  Studien,  1841. 
was  earlier  than  the  death  of  Hip- 
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of  Parnes,  which  separates  Attica  from  Boeotia.  *  But 
their  schemes  altogether  failed:  Hippias  defeated  and 
drove  them  out  of  the  country.  His  dominion  now  seemed 
confirmed,  for  the  Lacedaemonians  were  on  terms  of  inti- 
mate friendship  with  him;  and  Amyntas  king  of  Macedon, 
as  well  as  the  Thessalians,  were  his  allies.  Yet  the  exiles 
whom  he  had  beaten  in  the  open  field  succeeded  in  an  un- 
expected manoeuvre,  which,  favoured  by  circumstances, 
proved  his  ruin. 

By  an   accident  which  had  occurred  in  the  year  548 
B.o.,>  the  Delphian  temple  was  set  on  fire  and  conflagra- 
bumt.     To  repair  this  grave  loss  was  an  object  tion  and 
of  solicitude  to   all   Greece;  but  the    outlay   of\\"^*°^ 
required  was  exceedingly  heavy,  and  it  appears  Delphian 
to  nave  been  long  before  the  money  could  be  *®™p^«' 
collected.     The  Amphiktyons  decreed  that  one -fourth  of 
the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  Delphians  themselves,  who 
found  themselves  so  heavily  taxed  by  such  assessment,  that 
they  sent  envoys  throughout  all  Greece  to  collect  subscrip- 
tions in  aid,  and  received,  among  other  donations,  from  the 
Greek  settlers  in   Egypt  twenty  minae,   besides  a  large 
present  of  alum  from  the   Egyptian  king    Amasis:  their 
munificent  benefactor  Croesus  fell  a  victim  to  the  Persians 
in   546   B.  c,  so  that  his  treasure  was  no  longer  open  to 
them.     The  total  sum  required  was  three  hundred  talents 
(equal  probably  to  about  1 15,000/.  sterling)^ — a  prodigious 
limount  to  be  collected  from  the  dispersed  Grecian  cities, 
who  acknowledged  no  common  sovereign  authority,  and 
among  whom   the  proportion  reasonable    to  ask    from 
each  was   difficult  to   determine   with  satisfaction  to  all 
parties.     At  length  however  the  money  was  collected,  and 
the  Amphiktyons  were  in  a  situation  to  make  a  contract 

»  Herodot.    v.  62.    The   unfortu-  Bigis,  Or.  xvi.  p.  861)  he  must  have 

nate  struggle   at  Leipsydrion  he-  heen  a  mere  youth. 

came   afterwards  the   theme    of  a  *  Pausan.  x.  6,  6. 

popular   song  (Athenseus,    xv.    p.  '  Herodot.  i.  50,  ii.  180.    I  have 

695) :  see  Hesychius,  v.  Asi'{;'j6piov,  taken  the  300  talents  of  Herodotus 

»nd  Aristotle,    Fragm.    'AQ7)vaiu}v  as  being  JEginean  talents,   which 

floXiTeia,  37,  ed.  Neumann.  are  to   Attic  talents   in   the  ratio 

If  it   he    true    that   Alkibiadds,  of  5:3.    The   Inscriptions    prove 

grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Al-  that    the    accounts  of  the  temple 

kibiadds,  took  part  with  Kleisthe-  were  kept  by  the  Amphiktyons  on 

nfis  and  the  Alkmsonid    exiles  in  the  ^ginsean  scale  of  money:  see 

this    struggle   (see  Isokratds,   De  Corpus  Inscrip.  Boeckh,  No.  1688, 

and  Boeckh,  Metrologie,  vii.  4. 
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for  the  building  of  the  temple.  The  Alkmseonids,  who  had 
The  Aik-  heen  in  exile  ever  since  the  third  and  final  acqui- 
tnaefiuidBB  sition  of  power  by  Peisistratus,  took  the  con- 
tev^u  ****  tract.  In  executing  it,  they  not  only  performed 
with  mag-  the  work  in  the  best  manner,  but  even  went  much 
nificence.  beyoudthe  terms  stipulated;  employing  Parian 
marble  for  the  frontage  where  the  material  prescribed  to 
them  was  coarse  stone.  1  As  was  before  remarked  in  the 
case  of  Peisistratus  when  he  was  in  banishment,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  exiles  (whose  property  had  been  confis- 
cated) so  amply  furnished  with  money,  unless  we  are  to 
suppose  that  Kleisthenes,  2  inherited  through  his  mother 
wealth  independent  of  Attica,  and  deposited  it  in  the  temple 
of  the  Samian  Here.  But  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  and 
they  gained  signal  reputation  throughout  the  Hellenic 
world  for  their  liberal  performance  of  so  important  an 
enterprise.  That  the  erection  took  considerable  time, 
we  cannot  doubt.  It  seems  to  have  been  finished,  as  far 
as  we  can  conjecture,  about  a  year  or  two  after  the  death 
of  Hipparchus — 5 1 2  b.c, — more  than  thirty  years  after  the 
conflagration. 

To  the  Delphians,  especially,  the  rebuilding  of  their 
temple  on  so  superior  a  scale  was  the  most  essential  of  all 
Gratitude  Bcrvices,  and  their  gratitude  towards  the  Alk- 
of  the  Del-  mseonids  was  porportionally  great.  Partly 
wards* them  ^^^^^^g^  ^^^^  *  feeling,  partly  through  pecuniary 
—they  pro-  presents,  Kleisthenes  was  thus  enabled  to  work 
cure  from  ^}^q  oracle  for  political  purposes,  and  to  call 
directions  forth  the  powerful  arm  of  Sparta  against  Hip- 
to  Sparta,  pias.  Whenever  any  Spartan  presented  himself 
the^ex-**^  to  consult  the  oracle,  either  on  private  or  public 
pulsion  of  business,  the  answer  of  the  priestess  was  always 
ippias.        .^  ^^^  strain — "Athens  must  be  liberated.''  The 

^  Herodot.  v.  62.  The  words  of  ment  inPhilochorus,  affirming  that 
the  historian  would  seem  to  imply  the  Peisistratids  caused  the  Del- 
thai  they  only  hegan  to  think  of  phian  temple  to  he  humt,  and 
this  scheme  of  huilding  the  temple  also  that  they  were  at  last  deposed 
after  the  defeat  of  Leipsydrion,  by  the  victorious  arm  of  the 
and  a  year  or  two  before  the  ex-  Alkmsednids  (Philochori  Fragment, 
pulsion  of  Hippias ;  a  supposition  70,  ed.  Didot)  makes  us  feel  the 
quiteiQadmissible,  since  the  temple  value  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydi- 
must  have  taken  some  years  in  dds  as  authorities* 
building.  *  Herodot.  vi.  128;  Cicero,  De 
M  |ooM  And  prejudiced  state-  Legg.   ii.   19.     The   deposit    here 
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constant  repetition  of  that  mandate  at  length  extorted 
from  the  piety  of  the  Lacedaemonians  a  reluctant  com- 
pliance. K,everence  for  the  god  overcame  their  strong 
feeling  of  friendship  towards  the  Peisistratids,  and  An- 
chimolius  son  of  Aster  was  despatched  by  sea  to  Athens 
at  the  head  of  a  Spartan  force  to  expel  them.  On  landing 
at  Phalerum,  however,  he  found  them  already  forewarned 
and  prepared,  as  well  as  farther  strengthened  by  one 
thousand  horse  specially  demanded  from  their  allies  in 
Thessaly.  Upon  the  plain  of  Phalerum  this  latter  force 
was  found  peculiarly  effective,  so  that  the  division  of  An- 
chimoliu&  were  driven  back  to  their  ships  with  great  loss, 
and  he  himself  slain.  ^  The  defeated  armament  had  pro- 
bably been  small,  and  its  repulse  only  provoked  the  La- 
cedaemonians to  send  a  larger,  under  the  com-  g 
mand  of  their  king  Kleomenes  in  person,  who  expecH^ 
on  this  occasion  marched  into  Attica  by  land.  *^J"*  ^^^^ 
On  reaching  the  plain  of  Athens,  he  was  assailed 
by  the  Thessalian  horse,  but  repelled  them  in  so  gallant 
a  style,  that  they  at  once  rode  off  and  returned  to  their 
native  country ;  abandoning  their  allies  with  a  faithlessness 
not  unfrequent  in  the  Thessalian  character.  Kleomenes 
marched  on  without  farther  resistance  to  Athens,  where 
he  found  himself,  together  with  the  Alkmaeonids  and  the 
malcontent  Athenians  generally,  in  possession  of  the  town. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  fortification  except  round  the 
acropolis,  into  which  Hippias  retired,  with  his  mercenaries 
and  the  citizens  most  faithful  to  him;  having  taken  care 
to  provision  it  well  before-hand,  so  that  it  was  not  less 
secure  against  famine  than  against  assault.  He  might 
have  defied  the  besieging  force,  which  was  noway  prepared 
for  a  long  blockade.  Yet,  not  altogether  confiding  in  his 
position,  he  tried  to  send  his  children  by  stealth  out  of  the 
country;  in  which  proceeding  the  children  were  taken 
prisoners.  To  procure  their  restoration,  Hippias  consented 
to  all  that  was  demanded  of  him,  and  withdrew  from  Attica 
to  Sigeium  in  the  Troad  within  the  space  of  five  days, 

mentioned  by  Cicero,  which  may  of  Polykratds   in  522    B.C.,    after 

▼ery  probably  have  been  recorded  which    period    the    island   fell    at 

in  an  inscription   in   the  temple,  once  into  a  precarious  situation, 

must   have  been  made  before  the  and  very  soon  afterwards  into  the 

time    of  the   Persian  conquest  of  greatest  calamities. 

Samos— indeed    before    the   death  '  Herodot.  v.  62,  63. 
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Thus  fell  the  Peisistratid  dynasty  in  510  b.c,  fifty 
Expulsion  years  after  the  first  usurpation  of  its  founder.  ^ 
of^*PP»*8,  It  was  put  down  through  the  aid  of  foreigners,* 
beration  of  and  those  foreigners,  too,  wishing  well  to  it  in 
Athens.  their  hearts,  though  hostile  from  a  mistaken 
feeling  of  divine  injunction.  Yet  both  the  circumstances 
of  its  fall,  and  the  course  of  events  which  followed,  con- 
spire to  show  that  it  possessed  few  attached  friends  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  was  welcomed 
unanimously  by  the  vast  majority  of  Athenians.  His 
family  and  chief  partisans  would  accompany  him  into  exile 
— probably  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  requiring  any 
formal  sentence  of  condemnation.  An  altar  was  erected 
in  the  acropolis,  with  a  column  hard  by,  commemorating 
both  the  past  iniquity  of  the  dethroned  dynasty,  and  the 
names  of  all  its  members.  ^ 


'  Herodot.  ▼.  64,  C6. 

«  Thucyd.  vi.  66,  57. 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  56.  u>c  S  ts  fko(i.oc 
0Yi(i.alvsi,  xni  ^  an^XTj  Kept  t^c  tujv 
Tupivvtuv  d6i;:lsc,  j)  cv  T^  '\d7]valu)v 
dxpoicoXsi  «TaQsi9a. 

l)r.  Thirlwall,  after  mentioning 
tho  departure  of  Hippias,  proceeds 
as  follows:  "After  his  departure 
many  severe  measures  were  taken 
against  his  adherents,  who  appear 
to  have  been  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards a  formidable  party.  They 
were  punished  or  repressed,  some 
by  death,  others  by  exile  or  by  the 
loss  of  their  political  privileges. 
The  family  of  the  tyrants  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  banishment, 
and  appears  to  have  been  excepted 
from  the  most  comprehensive  de> 
crees  of  amnesty  passed  in  later 
times.**  (Hist,  of  6r.  oh.  xL  voL 
ii.  p.  81.) 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Br.  Thirl- 
wall  ha^  here  been  misled  by  in- 
sufficient authority.  He  refers  to 
the  oration  of  AndokidAs  de  Mys- 
teriis,  seet.  106  and  78  (sect.  106 
coincides  in  part  with  eh.  18  in  the 
•d.  of  JMufl,  Am  alUBtiTe  nmA^ 
in«  of  i%  wfll  ahftv  thUit  is  «tt«ilj 
«KWOilky  9i  •ncil  te  MgMd  to 


matters  anterior  to  the  speaker  by 
one  generation  or  more.  The  ora* 
tors  often  permit  themselves  great 
licence  in  speaking  of  past  facts, 
but  Andokid6s  in  this  chapter  pass- 
es the  bounds  even  of  rhetorical 
licence.  First,  he  states  something 
not  bearing  the  least  analogy  to 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus  as  to 
the  circumstances  preceding  the 
expulsion  of  the  Peisistratida,  and 
indeed  tacitly  setting  aside  that 
narrative ;  next ,  he  actually 
jumbles  together  the  two  capital 
and  distinct  exploitspf  Athens— the 
battle  of  Marathon  and  the  repulse 
of  Xerx6s  ten  years  after  it.  I  state 
this  latter  charge  in  the  words  of 
81uiter  and  Talckenaer,  before  I 
consider  the  former  charge :  « Yeris- 
sime  ad  hcc  verba  notat  Yalcko- 
uaerius— Confnndere  videtnr  Ando- 
cid6s  diversissima ;  Persic*  sub 
Hiltiade  et  Dario  et  victoriam 
Marathoniam  (v.  14)— qusque  eve- 
nere  sub  Themistocle,  Xerxis  gesta. 
Hio  urbem  incendio  delevit,  non 
ills.  (V.  20.)  Kihil  magis  manifes- 
tsun  est,  quam  diverse  ab  oratore 
eonfluidi.*  (81aiter,  Lection.  An- 
docidec,  p.  147.) 
The  erilicisB  of  these  common- 
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tators  is  perfectly  borne    out   by  are  radically  difFerent;  we  cannot 

the  words  of  the  orator,  which  are  blend   them   together,    but    must 

too  long  to  find  a  place  here.   But  make  our  election  between  them, 

immediately  prior  to  those  words  Not  less  different  are  the  represen- 

he  expresses  himself  as  follows,  tations   of  the  two  as  to  the  cir- 

and    this    is    the    passage   which  cumstances  which  immediately  en- 

•eryes  as  Dr.  ThirlwalPs  authority :  sued  on  the  fall  of  Hippias :  they 

Oi  x^p  icaxipsc  oi  u(i.STepot,  Ysvo(i.ivu>v  would  scarcely  appear  to  relate  to 

T^  ic6Xet  xaxu)v  (xsyaXwy,  Sxe  oi  t6-  the  same  event.  That  "the  adherents 

pavvoi  filyov   T7]v  itoXiv,   6  5s   6^(i,oc  of  the  Feisistratidae  were  punished 

i^ufs,     vtX7|oavTS«    (xayofjisvoi    touc  or  repressed,  some  by  death,  others 

Tupiwooc  ini  UaWjitiip,  oTpaxrjYouv-  by  exile  or  by  the   loss  of  their 

T0<    AetuYopoo    tou    icpoitdTCTCOu  Tou  political  privileges,"  which  is  the 

c(xou,    xal    Xapiou    ou    exsivoc   T7)v  assertion    of   Andokidds    and   Dr. 

«oY«Tspa  six^^  ^^  ^«  ^  TjfxeTSpo?  ^jv  Thirlwall,  is   not  only  not  stated 

icdTcito?,  xateX&ovTe?  e'l;  ttIjv  iraxploa  by  Herodotus,  but  is  highly  improb- 

xou?   ftev   dnixTSivav,   xcbv  54  <puYr)v  able  if  we  accept  the  facts  which 

vaxcYvtuaav,    xou«    6s   ftsveiv  ev   x^  he  does  state;  for  he  tells  us  that 

icoXst  sdffocvxsc  fjTtiAtuaav.  Hippias    capitulated    and    agreed 

Both  Sluiter  (Lect.  And.  p.  8)  to  retire  while  possessing  ample 
and  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  p.  60)  refer  means  of  resistance — simply  from 
this  alleged  victory  of  Leogoras  regard  to  the  safety  of  his  children, 
and  the  Athenian  demus  to  the  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
action  described  by  Herodotus  (v.  would  leave  his  intimate  partisans 
64)  as  having  been  fought  by  Kleo-  exposed  to  danger;  such  of  them 
menfis  of  Sparta  against  the  Thes-  as  felt  themselves  obnoxious  would 
•alian  cavalry.  But  the  two  events  naturally  retire  along  with  him ; 
have  not  a  single  circumstance  in  and  if  this  be  what  is  meant  by 
common,  except  that  each  is  a  "many  persons  condemned  to 
victory  over  the  Feisistratidae  or  exile,"  there  is  no  reason  to  call 
their  allies;  nor  could  they  well  it  in  question.  But  there  is  little 
be  the  same  event  described  in  probability  that  any  one  was  put 
different  terms,  seeing  that  Kleo-  to  death,  and  still  less  probability 
mends,  marching  from  Sparta  to  that  any  were  punished  by  the  loss 
Athens,  could  not  have  fought  the  of  their  political  privileges.  Within 
Thessalians  at  PalUnd,  which  lay  a  year  afterwards  came  the  com- 
on  the  road  from  Marathon  to  prehensive  constitution  of  Kleis- 
Athens.  Falldnd  was  the  place  thengs,  to  be  described  in  the  fol- 
where  Peisistratus,  advancing  from  lowing  chapter.  Now  I  consider 
Marathon  to  Athens  on  occasion  it  eminently  unlikely  that  there 
of  his  second  restoration,  gained  were  a  considerable  class  of  resid« 
bis  complete  victory  over  the  op-  ents  in  Attica  left  out  of  this  con- 
posing  party,  and  marched  on  after-  stitution,  under  the  category  of 
wards  to  Athens  without  farther  partisans  of  Peisistratus ;  indeed 
resistance  (Herodot.  i.  63).  the  fact  cannot  be  so,  if  it  be  true 

If  then  we  compare  the  statement  that  the  very  first  person  banished 

given   by   Andokidds   of  the   pre-  under  the  Kleisthenean  ostracism 

ceding  circumstances  whereby  the  was  a  person  named  Hipparchus, 

dynasty    of  the    Peisistratids  was  a  kinsman  of  Peisistratus  (Andro- 

pat  down,  with  that  given  by  He-  tion,  Tt.  6,  ed.  Didot;   Harpokra- 

rodotus,  we  shall  see  that  the  two  tion,  v. 'Iitnap/oc);  and  this  latter 
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circumstance  depends  upon  eyi- 
dence  better  than  that  of  Andoki- 
dds.  That  there  were  a  party  in 
Attica  attached  to  the  Peisistratids 
I  do  not  doubt.  But  that  they  were 
"a  powerful  party"  (as  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall  imagines),  I  see  nothing  to 
show ;  and  the  extraordinary  vigour 
and  unanimity  of  the  Athenian 
people  under  the  Kleisthenean 
constitution  will  go  far  to  prove 
that  such  could  not  have  been  the 
case. 

I  will  add  another  reason  to 
evince  how  completely  Andokidds 
misconceives  the  history  of  Athens 
between  510—480  b.o.  He  Bays  that 
when  the  Feisistratids  were  put 
down,  many  of  their  partisans  were 
banished,  many  others  allowed  to 
stay  at  home  with  the  loss  of  their 
political  privileges ;  but  that  after- 
wards when  the  overwhelming  dan- 
gers of  the  Persian  invasion  super- 
vened, the  people  passed  a  vote  to 
restore  the  exiles  and  to  remove 
the  existing  disfranchisements  at 
home.  He  would  thus  have  us 
believe  that  the  exiled  partisans 
of  the  Peisistratids  were  all  re- 
stored, and  the  disfranchised  par- 
tisans of  the  Peisistratids  all  en- 
franchised, just  at  the  moment  of 
the  Persian  invasion,  and  with  the 
view  of  enabling  Athens  better  to 
repel  that  grave  danger.  This  is 
nothing  less  than  a  glaring  mis- 
take; for  the  first  Persian  invasion 
was  undertaken  with  the  express 
view  of  restoring  Hippias,  and 
with  the  presence  of  Hippias  him- 
self at  Marathon ;  while  the  second 
Persian  invasion  was  also  brought 
on  in  part  by  the  instigation  of 
his  family.  Persons  who  had  re- 
mained in  exile  or  in  a  state  of 
disfranchisement  down  to  that  time, 
in  consequence  of  their  attachment 
to  the  Peisistratids,  could  not  in 
common  prudence  be  called  into 
action  at  the  moment  of  peril  to 


help  in  repelling  Hippias  himself. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  exiles  and 
the  disfranchised  were  re-admitted, 
shortly  before  the  invasion  of  Xer- 
x6s,  and  under  the  then  pressing 
calamities  of  the  state.  But  these 
persons  were  not  philo-Peisistra- 
tids ;  they  were  a  number  gradually 
accumulated  from  the  sentences  of 
exile  and  (atimy  or)  disfranchise- 
ment every  year  passed  at  Athens. 
These  were  punishments  applied 
by  the  Athenian  law  to  various 
crimes  and  public  omissions — the 
persons  so  sentenced  were  not  po- 
litically disaffected,  and  their  aid 
would  then  be  of  use  in  defending 
the  state  against. a  foreign  enemy. 

In  regard  to  ''the  exception  of 
the  family  of  Peisistratus  from  the 
most  comprehensive  decrees  of 
amnesty  passed  in  later  times,"  I 
will  also  remark,  that  in  the  decree 
of  amnesty  there  is  no  mention  of 
them  by  name,  nor  any  special 
exception  made  against  them: 
among  a  list  of  various  categories 
excepted,  those  are  named  "who 
have  been  condemned  to  death  or 
exile  either  as  murderers  or  as 
despots"  (t)  ocpaYeOjiv  t]  Tupdvvoi^i 
Andokid.  c.  13).  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  descendants  of 
Peisistratus  would  be  comprised 
in  this  exception,  which  mentions 
only  the  person  himself  condemned ; 
but  even  if  this  were  otherwise, 
the  exception  is  a  mere  continu- 
ance of  similar  words  of  exception 
in  the  old  Bolonian  law,  anterior 
to  Peisistratus;  and  therefore  af- 
fords no  indication  of  particular 
feeling  against  the  Peisistratids. 

Andokidds  is  a  useful  authority 
for  the  politics  of  Athens  in  his 
own  time  (between  420—390  B.C.), 
but  in  regard  to  the  previous 
history  of  Athens  between  510-480 
B.C.,  his  assertions  are  so  loose, 
confused,  and  unscrupulous,  that 
be  is  a  witness  of  no  value.    The 
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mere  circumstance  noted  by  Yal- 
ckenaer,  thnt  he  has  confounded 
together  Marathon  and  Salamis, 
-would  be  sufficient  to  show  this. 
But  when  we  add  to  such  genuine 
ignorance  his  mention  of  his  two 
great-grandfathers  in  prominent 
and  victorious  leadership,  which 
it  is  hardly  credible  that  they 
could  ever  have  occupied— when  we 
recollect  that  th«   facts  which  he 


alleges  to  have  preceded  and  ac- 
companied the  expulsion  of  the 
Peisistratids  are  not  only  at  va- 
riance with  those  stated  by  Hero- 
dotus, but  so  contrived  as  to  found 
a  factitious  analogy  for  the  cause 
•which  he  is  himself  pleading— we 
shall  hardly  be  able  to  acquit  him 
of  something  worse  than  ignorance 
in  his  deposition. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

GRECIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE 
PEISISTRATIDS.— REVOLUTION  OP  KLEISTHENES 
AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DEMOCRACY  AT  ATHENS. 

With  Kippias  disappeared  the  mercenary  Thracian  gar- 
state  of  rison,  upon  which  he  and  his  father  before  him 
'V^^^'^h  ^^^  leaned  for  defence  as  well  as  for  enforce- 
expuUion  ment  of  authority.  EUeomenes  with  his  Lace- 
of  Hippiaa.  daemonian  forces  retired  also,  after  staiying  only 
long  enough  to  establish  a  personal  friendship,  productive 
subsequently  of  important  consequences,  between  the  Spar- 
tan king  and  the  Athenian  Isagoras.  The  Athenians  were 
thus  left  to  themselves,  without  any  foreign  interference 
to  constrain  them  in  their  political  arrangements. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
the  Peisistratids  had  for  the  most  part  respected  the  forms 
of  the  Solonian  constitution.  The  nine  archons,  and  the 
probouleutic  or  preconsidering  Senate  of  Four  Hundred 
(both  annually  changed),  still  continued  to  subsist,  together 
with  occasional  meetings  of  the  people — or  rather  of  such 
portion  of  the  people  as  was  comprised  in  the  gentes,  phra- 
tries,  and  four  Ionic  tribes.  The  timocratic  classification 
of  Solon  (or  quadruple  scale  of  income  and  admeasurement 
of  political  franchises  according  to  it)  also  continued  to 
subsist — but  all  within  the  tether  and  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  the  ruling  family,  who  always  kept  one  of  their 
number  as  real  master,  among  the  chief  administrators, 
and  always  retained  possession  of  the  acropolis  as  well  as 
of  the  mercenary  force. 

That  overawing  pressure  being  now  removed  by  the 
Opposing  expulsion  of  Hippias,  the  enslaved  forms  be- 
pwty-  came  at  once  endued  with  freedom  and  reality. 

KieiaSenfts  There  appeared  again,  what  Attica  had  not 
— isagoxms.    Imown    for    thirty    years,    declared    political 

ieSf  and  pronounced  opposition  between  two  men  as 

efv-— 09  one  8ide|  Isagoras  son  of  Tisander,  a  person 
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of  illustrious  descent — on  the  other  Kleisthenes  the  Alk- 
maeonid,  not  less  illustrious,  and  possessing  at  this  moment 
a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his  countrjnoaen  as  the  most 
persevering  as  well  as  the  most  effective  foe  of  the  dethroned 
despots.  In  what  manner  such  opposition  was  carried  on 
we  are  not  told.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  not  al- 
together pacific;  but  at  any  rate,  Kleisthenes  had  the 
worst  of  it,  and  in  consequence  of  his  defeat  (says  the  his- 
torian), "he  took  into  partnership  the  people,  who  had 
been  before  excluded  from  everything."  i  His  partnership 
with  the  people  gave  birth  to  the  Athenian  democracy:  it 
was  a  real  and  important  revolution. 

The  political  franchise,  or  the  character  of  an  Athe- 
nian citizen,  both  before  and  since  Solon,  had  Democrati- 
been  confined  to  the  primitive  four  Ionic  tribes,  cai  revo- 
each  of  which  was  an  aggregate  of  so  many  Jj^a^ed  by 
close  corporations  or  quasi-families — the  gentes  Kieistiie- 
and  the  phratries.     None  of  the  residents  in.  ^^^* 
Attica,  therefore,  except  those  included  in  some  gens  or 
phratry,  had  any  part  in  the  political  franchise.   Such  non- 
privileged  residents  were  probably  at  all  times  numerous, 
and  became  more  and  more  so  by  means  of  fresh  settlers. 
Moreover  they  tended  most  to  multiply  in  Athens  and 
PeirsBUS,  where  immigrants  would  commonly  establish  them- 
selves.   Kleisthenes,  breaking  down  the  existing  wall  of 
privilege,  imparted  the  political  franchise  to  the  excluded 
mass.   But  this  could  not  be  done  by  enrolling  them  in  new 
gentes  or  phratries,  created  in  addition  to  the  old.    For 
the  gentile  tie  was  founded  upon  old  faith  and  feeling 
which  in  the  existing  state  of  the  Greek  mind  could  not 
be  suddenly  conjured  up  as  a  bond  of  union  for  comparative 
strangers.    It  could  only  be  done  by  disconnecting  the 
franchise  altogether  from  the  Ionic  tribes  as  well  as  from 
the  gentes  which  constituted  them,  and  by  redistributing 
the  population  into  new  tribes  with  a  character  and  pur- 
pose exclusively  political.    Accordingly  Kleisthenes  abol- 
ished the  four  Ionic  tribes,  and  created  in  their  place  ten  new 
tribes  founded  upon  a  different  principle,  independent  of 
the  gentes  and  phratries.     Each  of  his  new  tribes  com- 
prised a  certain  number  of  demes  or  cantons,  with    the 

*  Herodot.  v.   66-69.     iiooOjxivoc     6^}xov,  rpoxepov   dittoafxivov  itdvTODv, 
Zk  6  KXciaBivf);  t6v  6)j(xov  icpoasrai-     tots  icpoc  tri^  iwurou   [xoipr^v  nposc- 
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Be-ar-  enrolled  proprietors  and  residents  in  each  of 

rangement  them.  The  demes  taken  altogether  included 
te*nBion  of  ^^^  entire  surface  of  Attica,  so  that  the  Klei- 
the  poiiti-  sthenean  constitution  admitted  to  the  political 
chise!***  franchise  all  the  free  native  Athenians;  and 
Formation  not  merely  these,  but  also  many  metics,  and  even 
tribe?  ^in^^  Bomo  of  the  superior  order  of  slaves.  *  Putting  out 
eluding  an  of  sight  the  general  body  of  slaves,  and  regard- 
immbe/ of  ^^S  ^uly  the  free  inhabitants  it  was  in  point  of 
the  popu-  fact  a  scheme  approaching  to  universal  suffrage, 
^****^''-  both  political  and  judicial. 

The  slight  and  cursory  manner  in  which  Herodotus  an- 
nounces this  memorable  revolution  tends  to  make 
degcription   US  Overlook  its  real  importance.     He  dwells 
of  this  chiefly  on  the  alteration  in  the  number  and 

Herodotui  names  of  the  tribes;  Kleisthenes,  he  says,  de- 
— its  real  spised  the  lonians  so  much,  that  he  would  not 
®*'  ^^'  tolerate  the  continuance  in  Attica  of  the  four 
tribes  which  prevailed  in  the  Ionic  cities,  2  deriving  their 
names  from  the  four  sons  of  Ion — ^just  as  his  grandfather 
the  Sikyonian  Kleisthenes,  hating  the  Dorians,  had  de- 
graded and  nicknamed  the  three  Dorian  tribes  at  Sikyon. 

>  Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  1,  10 ;  ▼!.  2,  always  must  haye  heen  in  Attica 
11.  KXeioGcvrjC— icoXXooc  c^uXe-ceuat  a  certain  number  of  intelligent 
Scvouc  xa\  So'JXouc  iaetoIxou^.  slaves  living  apart  from  their  mast- 
Several  able  critics,  and  Dr.  Thirl-  ers  (xu>pU  olxouvTEc) ,  in  a  state 
wall  among  the  number,  consider  between  slavery  and  freedom,  work- 
this  passage  as  affording  no  sense,  ing  partly  on  condition  of  a  fixed 
and  assume  some  conjectural  payn&ent  to  him,  partly  for  them- 
emendation  to  be  indispensable;  selves,  and  perhaps  continuing  to 
though  there  is  no  particular  pass  nominally  as  slaves  after  they 
emendation  which  suggests  itself  as  had  bought  their  liberty  by  instal- 
pre-eminently  plausible.  Under  ments.  Such  men  would  be  SoOXoi 
these  circumstances,  I  rather  pre-  |A^TOtxoi:  indeed  there  are  cases  in 
fer  to  make  the  best  of  the  words  which  SouXoi  signifies  freedmen 
as  they  stand  ;  which,  though  un-  (Meier,  De  Oentilitate  Attic&,  p. 
usual,  seem  to  me  not  absolutely  6):  they  must  have  been  industrious 
inadmissible.  The  expression  ^ivo<  and  pushing  men,  valuable  parti- 
lAtToixo;  (which  is  a  perfectly  good  sans  to  a  political  revolution, 
one,  as  we  find  in  Aristoph.  Equit.  See  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der 
347— stirou  SixiSlov  tlwac  cO  xaxi  Griech.  Staatsalterth.  ch.  111.  not. 
^cvou  (xtToixou)   may  be  considered  16. 

as  the   correlative  to   8o6Xo'j«   (x8-        *  Herodot.   v.    69.     KXeisQivT)?— 

Toixouc — the   last  word  being  con-  0ii8pt8u>v  'Iu>vac,    Tva    \Kri    09101   al 

strued  both  with  8ouXou<  and  with  aOtal  ioDOi  f  uXal  xal  'Iiuoi. 
Uvou;.     I    apprehend     that    there 
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Such  is  the  representation  of  Herodotus,  who  seems  him- 
self to  have  entertained  some  contempt  for  the  lonians,* 
and  therefore  to  have  suspected  a  similar  feeling  where  it 
had  no  real  existence. 

But  the  scope  of  Kleisthenes  was  something  far  more 
extensive.  He  abolished  the  four  ancient  tribes,  not  be- 
cause they  were  Ionic,  but  because  they  had  become  in- 
commensurate with  the  existing  condition  of  the  Attic 
people,  and  because  such  abolition  procured  both  for  him- 
self and  for  his  political  scheme  new  as  well  as  hearty  al- 
lies. And,  indeed,  if  we  study  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  we  shall  see  very  obvious  reasons  to  suggest  the  pro- 
ceeding. For  more  than  thirty  years — an  entire  generation 
— the  old  constitution  had  been  a  mere  empty  formality, 
working  only  in  subservience  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  and 
stripped  of  all  real  controlling  power.  We  may  be  very 
sure,  therefore,  that  both  the  Senate  of  Four  Hundred  and 
the  popular  assembly,  divested  of  that  free  speech  which 
imparted  to  them  not  only  all  their  value  but  all  their 
charm,  had  come  to  be  of  little  public  estimation,  and  were 
probably  attended  only  by  a  few  partisans.  "Under  such 
circumstances,  the  difference  between  qualified  citizens  and 
men  not  so  qualified — between  members  of  the  four  old 
tribes  and  men  not  members — became  during  this  period 
practically  effaced.     This  in  fact  was  the  only  species  of 

food  which  a  Grecian  despotism  ever  seems  to  have  done, 
t  confounded  the  privileged  and  the  non-privileged  under 
one  coercive  authority  common  to  both,  so  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  was  not  easy  to  revive  when  the 
despotism  passed  away.  As  soon  as  Hippias  was  expelled, 
the  senate  and  the  public  assembly  regained  their  efficiency; 
but  had  they  been  continued  on  the  old  footing,  including 
none  but  members  of  the  four  tribes,  these  tribes  would 
have  been  re-invested  with  a  privilege  which  in  reality 
they  had  so  long  lost,  that  its  revival  would  have  seemed 
an  odious  novelty,  and  the  remaining  population  would 
probably  not  have  submitted  to  it.  If  in  addition  we  con- 
sider the  political  excitement  of  the  moment — the  restora- 
tion of  one  body  of  men  from  exile,  and  the  departure  of 
another  body  into  exile — the  outpouring  of  long-suppressed 
hatred,  partly  against  these  very  forms  by  the  corruption  of 
which  the  despot  had  reigned — we  shall  see  that  prudence 

'  Such  a  disposition  seems  evident  in  Herodot.  i.  143. 
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as  well  as  patriotism  dictated  the  adoption  of  an  en- 
larged scheme  of  government.  Kleisthenes  had  learnt 
some  wisdom  during  his  long  exile;  and  as  he  probably 
continued  for  some  time  after  the  introduction  of  his  new 
constitution,  to  be  the  chief  adviser  of  his  countrymen,  we 
may  consider  their  extraordinary  success  as  a  testimony  to 
his  prudence  and  skill  not  less  than  to  their  courage  and 
unanimity. 

Nor  does  it  seem  unreasonable  to  give  him  credit  for 
a  more  generous  forward  movement  than  what  is  implied 
Grounds  of  in  the  literal  account  of  Herodotus.  Instead  of 
opposition    Reiner  forced  against  his  will  to  purchase  popu- 

to  It  in  an-    ,         ©  .   ,      °  •         i i  •  .-i^i  • 

cient  Athe-  lar  support  by  proposing  this  new  constitution, 
nian  feel-  Kleisthenes  may  have  proposed  it  before,  during 
*°*^'  the  discussions  which  immediately  followed  the 

retirement  of  Hippias;  so  that  the  rejection  of  it  formed 
the  ground  of  quarrel  (and  no  other  ground  is  mentioned) 
between  him  and  Isagoras.  The  latter  doubtless  found 
sufficient  support,  in  the  existing  senate  and  public  assem- 
bly, to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  without  an  actual 
appeal  to  the  people.  His  opposition  to  it,  moreover,  is 
not  difficult  to  understand;  for  necessary  as  the  change  had 
become,  it  was  not  the  less  a  shock  to  ancient  Attic  ideas. 
It  radically  altered  the  very  idea  of  a  tribe,  which  now  be- 
came an  aggregation  of  demes,  of  gentes — of  fellow-demots, 
not  of  fellow-gentiles.  It  thus  broke  up  those  associations, 
religious,  social  and  political,  between  the  whole  and  the 
parts  of  the  old  system,  which  operated  powerfully  on  the 
mind  of  every  old-fashioned  Athenian.  The  patricians  at 
Kome  who  composed  the  gentes  and  curiae — and  the  plebs, 
who  had  no  part  in  these  corporations — formed  for  a  long 
time  two  separate  and  opposing  fractions  in  the  same  city, 
each  with  its  own  separate  organisation.  Only  by  slow 
degrees  did  the  plebs  gain  ground,  while  the  political  va- 
lue of  the  patrician  gens  was  long  maintained  alongside  of 
and  apart  from  the  plebeian  tribe.  So  too,  in  the  Italian 
and  German  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  the  patrician  fami- 
lies refused  to  part  with  their  own  separate  political  ident- 
ity when  the  guilds  grew  up  by  the  side  of  them;  even 
though  forced  to  renounce  a  portion  of  their  power,  they 
continued  to  be  a  separate  fraternity,  and  would  not  submit 
to  be  regimented  anew,  under  an  altered  category  and 
denomination,  along  with  the  traders  who  had  grown  into 
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wealth  and  importance.  ^  But  the  refoim  of  Kleisthen^s 
effected  this  change  all  at  once,  both  as  to  the  name  and  as 
to  the  reality.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  that  which  had  been 
the  name  of  a  gens  was  retained  as  the  name  of  a  deme, 
but  even  then  the  old  gentiles  were  ranked  indiscriminate- 
ly among  the  remaining  demots.  The  Athenian  people, 
politically  considered,  thus  became  one  homogeneous  whole 
distributed  for  convenience  into  parts,  numerical,  local, 
and  politically  equal.  It  is  however  to  be  remembered, 
that  while  the  four  Ionic  tribes  were  abolished,  the  geutes 
and  phratries  which  composed  them  were  left  untouched, 
continuing  to  subsist  as  family  and  religious  associations, 
though  carrying  with  them  no  political  privilege. 

The  ten  newly -created  tribes,  arranged  in  an  estab* 
lished  order  of  precedence,  were  called — Erechtheis,  jEgeis, 
Pandionis,  Leontis,  Akamantis,  QSneis,  Kekropis,  Hippo- 
thoontis,  -Mantis,  Antiochis;  names  borrowed  Names  of 
chiefly  from  the  respected  heroes  of  Attic  legend,  the  tribes— 
This  number  remained  unaltered  until  the  year  lation  to 
305  B.C.,  when  it  was  increased  to  twelve  by  the  *^®  demes. 
addition  of  two  new  tribes,  Antigonias  and  Demetrias, 
afterwards  designated  anew  by  the  names  of  Ptolemais 
and  Attalis:  the  mere  names  of  these  last  two,  borrowed 
from  living  kings,  and  not  from  legendary  heroes,  betray 
the  change  from  freedom  to  subservience  at  Athens.  Each 
tribe  comprised  a  certain  number  of  demes — cantons, 
parishes,  or  townships — in  Attica.  But  the  total  number 
of  these  demes  is  not  distinctly  ascertained;  for  though 
we  know  that  in  the  time  of  Polemo  (the  third  century 
B.C.)  it  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-four,  we  cannot  bo 
sure  that  it  had  always  remained  the  same;  and  several 
critics  construe  the  words  of  Herodotus  to  imply  that 
Kleisthenes  at  first  recognised  exactly  one  hundred  demes, 
distributed  in  equal   proportion  among  his  ten  tribes.  2 

*  In  illustration  of  what  is  here  fii^fxouc  xaTdvSfte  i;  t&c  cpuXdc. 
stated,  see  the  account  of  the  mo-  Schomann  contends  that  Kleis- 
difications  of  the  constitution  of  thends  established  exactly  one 
Ziirioh,  in  Bluntschli,  Staats-  und  hundred  demes  to  the  ten  tribes 
Bechts-GeschichtederStadtZiirich,  (De  Comitiis  Atheniensium,  Prsef. 
book  iii.  ch.  2.  p.  322;  also,  Kor-  p.  xv.  and  page  363,  and  Antiqui- 
tiim,  Entstehungs-Oeschichte  der  tat.  Jur.  Pub.  Greec.  ch.  xxii.  p. 
Freistadtischen  Biinde  im  Mittel-  260),  and  K.  F.  Hermann  (Lehr- 
alter,  ch.  6.  p.  74-76.  buch    der    Griech.    Staatsalt.    ch. 

*  Herodot.  y.  69.    Uxa  Ik  xai  tout  111)    thinks     that     this    is     what 
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Such  construction  of  the  words  however  is  more  than 
doubtful,  while  the  fact  itself  is  improbable;  partly  be- 
cause if  the  change  of  number  had  been  so  consideraole  as 
the  difference  between  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  some  positive  evidence  of  it  would  probably 
be  found — partly  because  Kleisthenes  would  indeed  have 
a  motive  to  render  the  amount  of  citizen  population  nearly 
equal,  but  no  motive  to  render  the  number  of  demes  equal, 
in  each  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  well  known  how  great  is 
the  force  of  local  habits,  and  how  unalterable  are  parochial 
or  cantonal  boundaries.  In  the  absence  of  proof  to  the 
contrary,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  the  num- 
ber and  circumscription  of  the  demes,  as  found  or  modified 
by  Kleisthenes,  to  have  subsisted  afterwards  with  little 
alteration,  at  least  until  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  tribes. 

There  is  another  point,  however,  which  is  at  once  more 
certain,  and  more  important  to  notice.  The  demes  which 
_  Kleisthenes  assigned   to  each  tribe  were  in  no 

longing  to  case  all  adjacent  to  each  other:  and  therefore 
each  tribe  the  tribe,  as  a  whole,  did  not  correspond  with 
adjacent'*^  any  continuous  portion  of  the  territory,  nor  could 
to  each  jt  have  any  peculiar  local  interest,  separate  from 
the  entire  community.  Such  systematic  avoidance 
of  the  factions  arising  out  of  neighbourhood  will  appear 
to  have  been  more  especially  necessary,  when  we  recollect 
that  the  quarrels  of  the  Parali,  the  Diakrii,  the  Pediaki, 
during  the  preceding  century,  had  all  been  generated  from 
local  feud,  though  doubtless  artfully  fomented  by  indivi- 
dual ambition.  Moreover  it  was  only  by  this  same  pre- 
caution that  the  local  predominance  of  the  city,  and  the 

Herodotus  meant  to  affirm,  though  has  pointed  out  what  seems  abetter 

he    does    not    believe  the  fact  to  construction,  bringing  out  the  same 

haye  really  stood  so.  sense.     He  Joins    Hxa,   not    with 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  oon-  (puXdct  ^^^  ^^^1^  xaxivefic,  upon  the 

struction   of  these  words— Sixa  Si  analogy  of  various  passages — Xe* 

xal    Touc    5r,[jLou;    xaTtvE|jL8    c<    to?  nophon.  Cyropeed.  vii.  6,  8.  to  arpd- 

9uXd<.     In  my  former   edition,    I  Tcu|xa  xaTSvcifie  6ujStxa  [xipif]— Plato, 

followed   many  commentators,  in  Politicus.  p.  283  D.  8icXu)(xtv  toIvuv 

Joining    lixa    with   (puXd<;    which,  auTTjv  Suo  fiipT)— Herodotus,  vii.  121. 

though  it  brings  out  the  sense  re-  Tpti^    |Aolpa«    6    Scp^Tjc    Saoaftcvo^ 

quired,   is   embarrassing  from  the  icdvTaTOviccCovatpaTbv— and  various 

position  of  the  words.    Mr.  Scott  other  passages, 
(of  Trinity    College,   Cambridge) 
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formation  of  a  city-interest  distinct  from  that  of  the  coun- 
try, was  obviated;  which  could  hardly  have  failed  to  arise 
had  the  city  by  itself  constituted  either  one  deme  or  one 
tribe.  Kleisthenes  distributed  the  city  (or  found  it  alrea- 
dy distributed)  into  several  demes,  and  those  demes  among 
several  tribes;  while  Peirseus  and  Phalerum,  each  con- 
stituting a  separate  deme,  were  also  assigned  to  different 
tribes;  so  that  there  were  no  local  advantages  either  to 
bestow  predominance,  or  to  create  a  struggle  for  predomin- 
ance, of  one  tribe  over  the  rest.  *  Each  deme  had  its 
own  local  interests  to  watch  over;  but  the  tribe  was  a 
mere  aggregate  of  demes  for  political,  military,  and  reli- 
gious purposes,  with  no  separate  hopes  or  fears  apart  from 
the  whole  state.  Each  tribe  had  a  chapel,  sacred  rites 
and  festivals,  and  a  common  fund  for  such  meetings,  in 
honour  of  its  eponymous  hero,  administered  by  members 
of  its  own  choice:*  and  the  statues  of  all  the  ten  epony- 
mous heroes,  fraternal  patrons  of  the  democracy,  were 
planted  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  agora  of 
Athens.  In  the  future  working  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment, we  shall  trace  no  symptom  of  disquieting  local  fac- 
tions— a  capital  amendment,  compared  with  the  disputes 

'  The  deme  Meliti  belonged  to  tion  of  the   city-deines,  andofPei- 

the  tribe  Eekropis ;  KoUytua,  to  the  rscus   and  Phaldrum,    among    dif- 

tribe  JBgdis ;  Kydathenoeonf  to  the  ferent  tribes,  appears  to  me  a  clear 

tribe  Pandionis ;  Kerameis,  or  Ke-  proof  of  the  intention  6f  the  origi- 

rameikuSf  to  the  Akamantis ;  Sicam-  nal   distributors.      It    shows    that 

hdnidcBf  to  the  Leontis.  they  wished  from  the  beginning  to 

All  these  five  were  demes  within  make  the  demes  constituting  each 

thecity  of  Athens,  and  all  belonged  tribe  discontinuous,  and  that  they 

to  different  tribes.  desired  to  prevent  both  the  growth 

PeircBus  belonged  to  the  Hippo-  of  separate  tribe-interests  and  as- 
thoontis ;  Phalerum,  to  the  -SJantis ;  cendency  of  one  tribe  over  the  rest : 
Xypete,  to  the  Kekropis;  Thymes-  it  contradicts  the  belief  of  those 
tadcB,  to  the  Hippothoontis.  These  who  suppose  that  the  tribe  was  at 
four  demes,  adjoining  to  each  other,  first  composed  of  continuous  de- 
formed a  sort  of  quadruple  local  mes,  and  that  the  breach  of  con- 
union,  for  festivals  and  other  pur-  tinuity  arose  from  subsequent 
poses,  among  themselves;  though  changes. 

three  of  them  belonged  to  difierent  Of  course  there  were  many  cases 

tribes.  in  which  adjoining  demes  belonged 

See  the  list  of  the  Attic  demes,  to  the  same  tribe;  but  not  one  of 
with  a  careful  statement   of  their  the  ten  tribes  was  made  up  alto- 
localities  in  so  far  as  ascertained,  gether  of  adjoining  demes. 
in  Professor  Ross,  Die  Demen  von  '  See    Boeckh,    Corp.    Inscriptt. 
Attika^  Halle  1846.    The  distribu-  No.  85,  I'JS,  213,  &c. 
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of  the  preceding  century,  and  traceable  in  part  to  the  ab- 
sence of  border-relations  between  denies  of  the  same  tribe. 

The  deme  now  became  the  primitive  constituent  ele- 
ment of  the  commonwealth,  both  as  to  persons  and  as  to 
A     n  property.    It  had  its  own  demarch,  its  register 

ments  and  of  enrolled  citizens,  its  collective  properly,  its 
'nh^^d**'  public  meetings  and  religious  ceremonies,  its 
taxes  levied  and  administered  by  itself.  The 
register  of  qualified  citizens  i  was  kept  by  the  demarch, 
and  the  inscription  of  new  citizens  took  place  at  the  as- 
sembly of  the  demots,  whose  legitimate  sons  were  enrolled 
on  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  their  adopted  sons  at 
any  time  when  presented  and  sworn  to  by  the  adopting 
citizen.  The  citizenship  could  only  be  granted  by  a  public 
vote  of  the  people,  but  wealthy  non-freemen  were  enabled 
sometimes  to  evade  this  law  and  purchase  admission  upon 
the  register  of  some  poor  deme,  probably  by  means  of  a 
fictitious  adoption.  At  the  meetings  of  the  demots,  the 
register  was  called  over,  and  it  sometimes  happened  that 
some  names  were  expunged,  in  which  case  the  party  thus 
disfranchised  had  an  appeal  to  the  popular  judicature.  * 
So  great  was  the  local  administrative  power,  however,  of 
these  demes,  that  they  are  described  as  the  substitute,' 
under  the  Kleisthenean  system,  for  the  Naukraries  under 
the  Solonian  and  ante-Solonian.  The  Trittyes  and  Nau- 
kraries, though  nominally  preserved,  and  the  latter  aug- 
mented in  number  from  forty-eight  to  fifty,  appear  hence- 
forward as  of  little  public  importance. 

Kleisthenes  preserved,  but  at  the  same  time  modified 
Solonian  ^^^  expanded,  all  the  main  features  of  Solon's 
constitu-  political  constitution;  the  public  assembly  or 
served'with  Ekklesia — the  pre-considering  senate  composed 
modifica-  of  members  from  all  the  tribes — and  the  habit 
tions.  of  annual  election,  as  well  as  annual  responsibilty 

'  We  may  remark  that  this  re-  *  See  Schomann,  Antiq.   Jur.  P. 

gister   was    called    by    a    special  Oreec.    ch.   xxiv.     The    oration    of 

name,     the    Lexiarchic     register;  Demosthengs  against  Eubulidfis  ii 

while    the    primitive    register    of  instructive  about  these  proceedings 

phrators   and   gentiles   always  re-  of  the  assembled  demots :  compare 

tained,    even  in    the    time   of  the  Harpokration,   v.   Ai7.'];T^9)iai?,.  Mid 

orators,    its  original    name  of  the  Meier,  De  Bonis  Damnatorum,  ch. 

common    regtster.  — Harpokration,  xii.  p.  78,  &c. 

v.   Koivov   Ypa(xu.aTsTov    ^^al*' Xtj^iap-  *  Aristot.  Fragment,  de  Kepubl., 

Xix6v.  ed.  Neumann— 'A9t)v.  itoXir.  Fr.   40. 
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of  magistrates,  by  and  to  the  Ekklesia.  The  full  value 
must  now  have  been  felt  of  possessing  such  pre-existing 
institutions  to  build  upon,  at  a  moment  of  perplexity  and 
dissension.  But  the  Kleisthenean  Ekklesia  acquired  new 
strength,  and  almost  a  new  character,  from  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  citizens  qualified  to  attend  it;  while 
the  annually-changed  senate,  instead  of  being  composed  of 
four  hundred  members  taken  in  equal  proportion  from  each 
of  the  old  four  tribes,  was  enlarged  to  five  hundred,  taken 
equally  from  each  of  the  new  ten  tribes.  It  now  comes 
before  us,  under  the  name  of  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  as 
an  active  and  indispensable  body  throughout  the  whole 
Athenian  democracy:  moreover  the  practice  now  seems  to 
have  begun  (though  the  period  of  commencement  cannot 
be  decisively  proved)  of  determining  the  names  of  the 
senators  by  lot.  Both  the  senate  thus  constituted,  and  the 
public  assembly,  were  far  more  popular  and  vigorous  than 
they  had  been  under  the  original  arrangement  of  Solon. 

The  new  constitution  of  the  tribes,  as  it  led  to  a  change 
in  the  annual  senate,  so  it  transformed  no  less  ^^^^  ^ 
directly  the  military  arrangements  of  the  state,  military  ar- 
both  as  to   soldiers  and  as   to   officers.     The  rangement 

■  . .  11    J  .  .  in  the  state. 

citizens  called  upon  to  serve  ;n  arms  were  now  The  ten 
marshalled  according  to  tribes — each  tribe  having  stratfegi  or 
its  own  taxiarchs  as  officers  for  the  hoplites,  and  ^®°®'^*  ^' 
its  own  phy larch  at  the  head  of  the  horsemen.  Moreover 
there  were  now  created,  for  the  first  time,  ten  strategi  or 
generals,  one  from  each  tribe ;  and  two  hipparchs,  for  the 
supreme  command  of  the  horsemen.  TJnder  the  prior 
Athenian  constitution  it  appears  that  the  command  of  the 
military  force  had  been  vested  in  the  third  archon  or  pole- 
march,  no  strategi  then  existing.  Even  after  the  strategi 
had  been  created,  under  the  Kleisthenean  constitution,  the 
polemarch  still  retained  a  joint  right  of  command  along 
with  them — as  we  are  told  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  where 
Kallimachus  the  polemarch  not  only  enjoyed  an  equal  vote 
in  the  council  of  war  along  with  the  ten  strategi,  but  even 
occupied  the  post  of  honour  on  the  right  wing,  i  The  ten 
generals,  annually  changed,  are  thus  (like  the  ten  tribes) 
a  fruit  of  the  Kleisthenean  constitution,  which  was  at  the 
same  time  powerfully  strengthened  and  protected  by  this 

p.  88:   Schol.  ad  Aristophan.  Ban.     Nauxpapixd ;  Photius,  ▼.  Nauicpspia. 
37;    Harpokration,    ▼.    AT<|i,7pyoc—         '  Herodot.  vi.  109-111. 
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remodelling  of  the  military  force.  The  functions  of  the 
generals  became  more  extensive  as  the  democracy  advanced, 
so  that  they  seem  to  have  acquired  gradually  not  merely 
the  direction  of  military  and  naval  affairs,  but  also  that  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  city  generally — while  the  nine 
archons,  including  the  polemarch,  were  by  degrees  lowered 
down  from  that  full  executive  and  judicial  competence 
which  they  had  once  enjoyed,  to  the  simple  ministry  of 
police  and  preparatory  justice.  Encroached  upon  by  the 
strategi  on  one  side,  they  were  also  restricted  in  efficiency, 
on  the  other  side,  by  the  rise  of  the  popular  dikasteries  or 
numerous  jury-courts.  We  may  be  sure  that  these  popular 
dikasteries  had  not  been  permitted  to  meet  or  to  act  under 
the  despotism  of  the  Peisistratids,  and  that  the  judicial 
business  of  the  city  must  then  have  been  conducted  partly 
by  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  partly  by  the  archons;  perhaps 
with  a  nominal  responsibility  of  the  latter,  at  the  end  of 
their  year  of  office,  to  an  acquiescent  Ekklesia.  And  if 
we  even  assume  it  to  be  true,  as  some  writers  contend,  that 
the  habit  of  direct  popular  judicature  (over  and  above  this 
annual  trial  of  responsibility)  had  been  partially  introduced 
by  Solon,  it  must  have  been  discontinued  during  the  long 
coercion  exercised  by  the  supervening  dynasty.  But  the 
The  ludi-  outburst  of  popular  spirit,  which  lent  force  to 
ciai  as-  Kleistheties,  doubtless  carried  the  people  into 
ciUzenB—  direct  action  as  jurors  in  the  aggregate  Heliaea, 
or  Heiiaa  not  less  than  as  voters  in  the  Ekklesia — and  the 
qiietiUy  change  was  thus  begun  which  contributed  to 
divided  degrade  the  archons  from  their  primitive  charac- 
/udging*^*^*  ter  as  judges,  into  the  lower  function  of  preli- 
apart.  The  minary  examiners  and  presidents  of  a  jury.  Such 
agsembVy  convocation  of  numerous  juries,  beginning  first 
or  Ek-  '  with  the  aggregate  body  of  sworn  citizens  above 
kiesia.  thirty  years  of  age,  and  subsequently  dividing 

them  into  separate  bodies  or  pannels  for  trying  particular 
causes,  became  gradually  more  frequent  and  more  system- 
atised;  until  at  length,  in  the  timeofPerikles,  it  was  made 
to  carry  a  small  pay,  and  stood  out  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  Athenian  life.  We  cannot  particu- 
larise the  different  steps  whereby  such  final  development 
was  attained,  and  whereby  the  judicial  competence  of  the 
archon  was  cut  down  to  the  mere  power  of  inflicting  a  small 
fine.    But  the  first  steps  of  it  are  found  in  the  revolution 
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of  Kleisthenes,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  consummated 
after  the  battle  of  Plataea.  Of  the  function  exercised  by 
the  nine  archons,  as  well  as  by  many  other  magistrates  and 
official  persons  at  Athens,  in  convoking  a  dikastery  or  jury- 
court,  bringing  on  causes  for  trial,  and  presiding  over  the 
trial — a  function  constituting  one  of  the  marks  of  superior 
magistracy,  and  called  the  Hegemony  or  presidency  of  a 
dikasteiT — I  shall  speak  more  at  length  hereafter.  At 
present  I  wish  merely  to  bring  to  view  the  increased  and 
increasing  sphere  of  action  on  which  the  people  entered  at 
the  memorable  turn  of  affairs  now  before  us. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  city  underwent  at  this 
epoch  as  complete  a  change  as  the  military.  Financial 
The  appointment  of  magistrates  and  officers  by  arrange- 
tens,  one  from  each  tribe,  seems  to  have  become  ™®'^*^- 
the  ordinary  practice.  A  board  of  ten,  called  Apodektae, 
were  invested  with  the  supreme  management  of  the  ex- 
chequer, dealing  with  the  contractors  as  to  those  portions  of 
the  revenue  which  were  farmed,  receiving  all  the  taxes 
from  the  collectors,  and  disbursing  them  under  competent 
authority.  Of  this  board  the  first  nomination  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  Kleisthenes,  ^  as  a  substitute  for  certain  persons 
called  Kolakretae,  who  had  performed  the  same  function 
before  and  who  were  now  retained  only  for  subordinate 
services.  The  duties  of  the  Apodektae  were  afterwards 
limited  to  receiving  the  public  income,  and  paying  it  over 
to  the  ten  treasurers  of  the  goddess  Athene,  by  whom  it 
was  kept  in  the  inner  chamber  of  the  Parthenon,  and  dis- 
bursed as  needed;  but  this  more  complicated  arrangement 
cannot  be  referred  to  Kleisthenes.  From  his  senate  of 
time  forward  too,  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  Five  Hun- 
steps  far  beyond  its  original  duty  of  preparing  ^'®*^* 
matters  for  the  discussion  of  the  Ekklesia.  It  embraces, 
besides,  a  large  circle  of  administrative  and  general  super- 
intendence, which  hardly  admits  of  any  definition.  Its 
sittings  become  constant,  with  the  exception  of  special 
holidays.  The  year  is  distributed  into  ten  portions  called 
Prytanies — the  fifty  senators  of  each  tribe  taking  by  turns 
the  duty  of  constant  attendance  during  one  prytany,  and 
receiving  during  that  time  the  title  of  The  Prytanes:  the 
order  of  precedence  among  the  tribes  in  these  duties  was 
annually  determined  by  lot.    In  the  ordinary  Attic  year 

^  Harpokration,  ▼.  'AiroSexToi. 
VOL.  IV.  P 
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of  twelve  lunar  months,  or  354  days,  six  of  the  prytanes 
contained  thirty-five  days,  four  of  them  contained  thirty- 
six  :  in  the  intercalated  years  of  thirteen  months,  the  number 
of  days  was  thirty-eight  and  thirty-nine  respectively. 
Moreover  a  farther  siibdivision  of  the  prytany  into  five 
periods  of  seven  days  each,  and  of  the  fifty  tribe-senators 
into  five  bodies  of  ten  each,  was  recognised.  Each  body 
of  ten  presided  in  the  senate  for  one  period  of  seven  days, 
drawing  lots  every  day  among  their  number  for  a  new 
chairman  called  Epistates,  to  whom  during  his  day  of  office 
were  confided  the  keys  of  the  acropolis  and  the  treasury, 
together  with  the  city  seal.  The  remaining  senators,  not 
belonging  to  the  prytanising  tribe,  might  of  course  attend 
if  they  chose.  But  the  attendance  of  nine  among  them, 
one  from  each  of  the  remaining  nine  tribes,  was  imperatively 
necessary  to  constitute  a  valid  meeting,  and  to  ensure  a 
constant  representation  of  the  collective  people. 

During  those  later  times  known  to  us  through  the 
Ekkiesia,  great  orators,  the  Ekklesia,  or  formal  assembly 
or  political  of  the  citizens,  was  convoked  four  times  regularly 
assembly.  (j|u.j[ng  each  prytany,  or  oftener  if  necessity 
required — usually  by  the  senate,  though  the  strategi  had 
also  the  power  of  convoking  it  by  their  own  authority. 
It  was  presided  over  by  the  prytanes,  and  questions  were 
put  to  tne  vote  by  their  Epistates  or  chairman.  But  the 
nine  representatives  of  the  non-prytanising  tribes  were 
always  present  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  seem  indeed  in 
the  days  of  the  orators  to  have  acquired  to  themselves  the 
direction  of  it,  together  with  the  right  of  putting  questions 
for  the  vote  i — setting  aside  wholly  or  partially  the  fifty 
prytanes.  When  we  carry  our  attention  back,  however, 
to  the  state  of  the  Ekklesia,  as  first  organised  by  Elleis- 
thenes  (I  have  already  remarked  that  expositors  of  the 
Athenian  constitution  are  too  apt  to  distinction  of  times, 
and  to  suppose  that  what  was  the  practice  between 
400-330  B.C.  had  been  always  the  practice),  it  will  appear 
probable  that  he  provided  one  regular  meeting  in  each 
prytany,  and  no  more ;  giving  to  the  senate  and  the  strategi 

I>ower  of  convening  special  meetings  if  needful,  but  estab- 
ishing  one  Ekklesia  during  each  prytany,  or  ten  in  the 

'  See   the   valuable   treatise    of     xxxi. ;  Harpokration,  v.  Kupla  '£x- 
Sehdmann,  De   Gomitiis,    passim;     xXTjoia;  Pollux,  yiii.  96. 
aleo  bit  Antiq.  Jur.  Fubl.  Gr.  cb. 
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year,  as  a  regular  necessity  of  state.  How  often  the 
ancient  Ekklesia  had  been  convoked  during  the  interval 
between  Solon  and  Peisistratus,  we  cannot  exactly  say — 
probably  but  seldom  during  the  year.  Under  the  Peisis- 
tratids,  its  convocation  had  dwindled  down  into  an  in*- 
operative  formality.  Hence  the  re-establishment  of  it  by 
Kleisthenes,  not  merely  with  plenary  determining  powers, 
but  also  under  full  notice  and  preparation  of  matters 
beforehand,  together  with  the  best  securities  for  orderly 
procedure,  was  in  itself  a  revolution  impressive  to  the 
mind  of  every  Athenian  citizen.  To  render  the  Ekklesia 
ejB&cient,  it  was  indispensable  that  its  meetings  should  be 
both  frequent  and  free.  Men  were  thus  trained  to  the 
duty  both  of  speakers  and  hearers,  and  each  man,  while 
he  felt  that  he  exercised  his  share  of  influence  on  the 
decision,  identified  his  own  safety  and  happiness  with 
the  vote  of  the  majority,  and  became  familiarised  with  the 
nbtion  of  a  sovereign  authority  which  he  neither  could 
nor  ought  to  resist.  This  was  an  idea  new  to  the  Athenian 
bosom.  With  it  came  the  feelings  sanctifying  free  speech 
and  e^ual  law — words  which  no  Athenian  citizen  ever 
afterwards  heard  unmoved:  together  with  that  sentiment 
of  the  entire  commonwealth  as  one  indivisible,  which  always 
overruled,  though  it  did  not  supplant,  the  local  and  cantonal 
specialties.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  Kieistbenes 
patriotic  and  ennobling  impulses  were  a  new  the  real 
product  in  the  Athenian  mind,  to  which  nothing  fhe^Athe- 
analogous  occurs  even  in  the  time  of  Solon.  They  nian  de- 
were  kindled  in  part  doubtless  by  the  strong  ^^^^^y- 
reaction  against  the  Peisistratids,  but  still  more  by  the 
fact  that  the  opposing  leader,  Kleisthenes,  turned  that 
transitory  feeling  to  the  best  possible  account,  and  gave 
to  it  a  vigorous  perpetuity,  as  well  as  a  well-defined 
positive  object,  by  the  popular  elements  conspicuous  in 
his  constitution.  His  name  makes  less  figure  in  history 
than  we  should  expect,  because  he  passed  for  the  mere 
renovator  of  Solon's  scheme  of  government  after  it  had 
been  overthrown  by  Peisistratus.  Probably  he  himself 
professed  this  object,  since  it  would  facilitate  the  success 
of  his  propositions:  and  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
letter  of  the  case,  the  fact  is.  in  a  great  measure  true,  since 
the  annual  senate  and  the  Ekklesia  are  both  Solonian — but 
both  of  them  under  his  reform  were  clothed  in  totally 

f2 
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now  circumstances,  and  swelled  into  gigantic  proportions. 
How  vigorous  was  the  burst  of  Athenian  entliusiasni, 
altering  lUKtantaneously  the  position  of  Athens  among  the 
power  of  Greece,  we  shall  near  presently  from  the  lips 
of  Herodotus,  and  shall  find  still  more  unequivocally 
marked  in  the  facts  of  his  history. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  people  formally  installed  in 
Judicial  their  Ekklesia,  who  received  from  KleisthenSs 
uttributcs      the  real  attributes  of  sovereignty — it  was  by 

*lf,o*,7e—  ^^"^  ^^^^  *^^^  *^®  people  were  first  called  into 
thoir  ffrti'  direct  action  as  dikasts  or  jurors.  I  have 
i*"*^^"  already  remarked  that  this  custom  may  be  said, 
in  a  certain  limited  sense,  to  have  begun  in  the 
time  of  Solon,  since  that  lawgiver  invested  the  popular 
asHembly  with  the  power  of  pronouncing  the  judgement 
of  accountability  upon  the  archons  after  their  year  of 
ofiico.  Hero  again  the  building,  afterwards  so  spacious  and 
stately,  was  erected  on  a  Solonian  foundation,  though  it 
was  not  itself  Solonian.  That  the  popular  dikasteries, 
iu  the  elaborate  form  in  which  they  existed  from  Perikl^s 
downward,  were  introduced  all  at  once  by  Kleisthen^s,  it 
is  impossible  to  believe.  Yet  the  steps  by  which  they 
were  gradually  wrought  out  are  not  distinctly  discoverable. 
It  would  rather  seem,  that  at  first  only  the  aggregate 
body  of  citizens  above  thirty  years  of  age  exercised  judicial 
functions,  being  specially  convoked  and  sworn  to  try 
persons  accused  of  public  crimes,  and  when  so  employed 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Helisea,  or  Heliasts;  private 
offences  and  disputes  between  man  and  man  being  still 
determined  by  individual  magistrates  in  the  city,  and  a 
considerable  judicial  power  still  residing  in  the  Senate 
of  Areopagus.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was 
the  state  of  things  established  by  Kleisthenes,  which  after- 
wards came  to  be  altered  by  the  greater  extent  of  judicial 
duty  gradually  accruing  to  the  Heliasts,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  subdivide  the  collective  Helisea. 

According  to  the  subdivision,  as  practised  in  the  times 
best  known,  6000  citizens  above  thirty  years  of  age  were 
annually  selected  by  lot  out  of  the  whole  number,  600  from 
each  of  the  ten  tribes:  5000  of  these  citizens  were  arranged 
in  ten  pannels  or  decuries  of  500  each,  the  remaining  1000 
being  reserved  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  case  of  death  or 
absence  among  the  former.    The  whole  6000  took  a  pre- 
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scribed  oath,  couched  in  very  striking  words;  after  whicTli 
every  man  received  a  ticket  inscribed  with  his  own  name 
as  well  as  with  a  letter  designating  his  decury.  When 
there  were  causes  or  crimes  ripe  for  trial,  the  Thesmothets 
or  six  inferior  archons  determined  by  lot,  first,  which 
decuries  should  sit,  according  to  the  number  wanted — next, 
in  which  court,  or  under  the  presidency  of  what  magistrate, 
the  decury  B  or  E  should  sit,  so  that  it  could  not  be  known 
beforehand  in  what  cause  each  would  be  judge.  In  the 
number  of  persons  who  actually  attended  and  sat,  however, 
there  seems  to  have  been  much  variety,  and  sometimes  two 
decuries  sat  together,  i  The  arrangement  here  described, 
we  must  recollect,  is  given  to  us  as  belonging  to  those 
times  when  the  dikasts  received  a  regular  pay,  after  every 
days  sitting;  and  it  can  hardly  have  long  continued  with- 
out that  condition,  which  was  not  realised  before  the  time 
of  Perikles.  Each  of  these  decuries  sitting  in  judicature 
was  called  the  Helicea — a  name  which  belongs  properly  to 
the  collective  assembly  of  the  people;  this  collective 
assembly  having  been  itself  the  original  judicature.  I  con- 
ceive .  that  the  practice  of  distributing  this  collective 
assembly  orHeliseainto  sections  of  jurors  for  judicial  duty, 
may  have  begun  under  one  form  or  another  soon  after  the 
reform  of  Kleisthenes,  since  the  direct  interference  of  the 
people  in  public  affairs  tended  more  and  more  to  increase. 

*  See  in  particnlar  on   this  sub-  of  the  decury  to  which  during  that 

ject  the  treatise  of  Schomann,   De  particular  year  he  belonged,  haTe 

Sortitione    Judicum     (Greifswald,  been      recently      dug      up      near 

1820),   and  the  work  of  the  same  Athens: — 

author,    Antiq.    Jur.    Fubl.    Greec.  A.  AioScopo;  £.  Aeivla^ 

ch.  49-56.  p.  264  «egg. ;  also  Heffter,  Opsdppioc.  'AXaieu;. 

Die    Athenaische     Gerichtsverfas-  (Boeckh,    Corp.    Inscrip.   No.   207, 
sung,    part   ii.   ch.  2.    p.  51   8eqq.\  203.) 

Meier  und  Schomann.  DerAttische         Pritzsche  (p.  73)  considers  these 

ProzesB,  p.  127-135.  to   be   tickets  of  senators,   not  of 

The  views  of  Schomann  respect-  dikasts ;   contrary  to   all  probabi- 

ing   the  sortition  of  the  Athenian  lity. 

jurors  have  been  bitterly  attacked,         For  the  Heliastic   oath,    and  its 

but   in   noway   refuted,    by  F.   Y.  remarkable    particulars,    see    De- 

Fritzsche  (De   Sortitione  Judicum  mosthen.    cont.   Timokrat.    p.   746. 

apud    Athenienses     Gommentatio,  See     also    AristophanSs,     Flutus, 

Leipsic,  1835).  277     (with   the    valuable    Scholia, 

Two   or  three  of  these  dikastic  though  from   different   hands    and 

tickets,  marking  the  name  and  the  not  all  of  equal  correctness)  and 

deme  of  the  citizen,  and  the  letter  972;  Ekklesiazusae,  678  9eg. 


*^ 
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But  it  could  only  have  been  matured  by  degrees  into  that 
constant  and  systematic  service  which  the  pay  of  Perikles 
called  forth  at  last  in  completeness.  Under  the  last  men- 
tioned system  the  judicial  competence  of  the  archons  was 
annulled^  and  the  third  archon  or  polemarch  withdrawn 
from  all  military  functions.  But  this  had  not  been  yet 
done  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  where  Elalli- 
machus  the  polemarch  not  only  commanded  along  with  the 
strategi,  but  enjoyed  a  sort  of  pre-eminence  over  them: 
nor  had  it  been  done  during  the  year  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  which  Aristeides  was  archon — for  the  magis- 
terial decisions  of  Aristeides  formed  one  of  the  principal 
foundations  of  his  honourable  surname,  the  Just.i 

With  this  question  as  to  the  comparative  extent  of 
rj,^^  ^  judicial  power  vested  by  Kleisthenes  in  the  po- 

points  in  pular  dikastcry  and  the  archons,  lare  in  reality 
Athenian  connected  two  others  in  Athenian  constitutional 
tionai  law,  law;  relating  first,  to  the  admissibility  of  all 
?*"^th  ^ .  _  citizens  for  the  post  of  archon — next,  to  the 
Univers'ai  choosing  of  archons  by  lot.  It  is  well  known 
admiBsibi-  that  in  the  time  of  Perikles,  the  archons,  and 
ciUzens-  various  other  individual  functionaries,  had 
J'^oice  by  come  to  be  chosen  by  lot — moreover  all  citizens 
duced  func-  were  legally  admissible,  and  might  give  in  their 
tions  of  names  to  be  drawn  for  by  lot,  subject  to  what 
gistrates  was  called  the  Dokimasy,  or  legal  examination 
chosen  into   their  status  of  citizen  and  into  various 

^  °  *  moral  and  religious  qualifications,  before  they 

took  office;  while  at  the  same  time  the  function  of  the 
archon  had  become  nothing  higher  than  preliminary  exa- 
mination of  parties  and  witnesses  for  the  dikastery,  and 
presidence  over  it  when  afterwards  assembled,  together 
with  the  power  of  imposing  by  authority  a  fine  of  small 
amount  upon  inferior  offenders.  Now  all  these  three  poli- 
tical arrangements  hang  essentially  together.  The  great 
value  of  the  lot,  accordmg  to  Grecian  democratical  ideas, 
was  that  it  equalised  the  chance  of  office  between  rich  and 
poor:  but  so  long  as  the  poor  citizens  were  legally  inad- 
missible, choice  by  lot  could  have  no  recommendation 
either  to  the  rich  or  to  the  poor.  In  fact,  it  would  be  less 
democratical  than  election  by  the  general  mass  of  citizens, 
because  the  poor  citizen  would  under  the  latter  system 

•  Plutarch,  Arist.  7 ;  Herodot.  vi.  109-111. 
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enjoy  an  important  right  of  interference  by  means  of  his 
suffrage,  though  he  could  not  be  elected  himself,  i  Again, 
choice  by  lot  could  never  under  any  circumstances  be 
applied  to  those  posts  where  special  competence,  and  a 
certain  measure  of  attributes  possessed  only  by  a  few, 
were  indispensable — nor  was  it  ever  applied  throughout 
the  whole  history  of  democratical  Athens,  to  the  strategi 
or  generals,  who  were  always  elected  by  show  of  hands 
of  the  assembled  citizens.  Accordingly,  we  may  regard  it 
as  certain,  that  at  the  time  when  the  archons  first  came 
to  be  chosen  by  lot,   the  superior  and  responsible  duties 

*  Aristotle   puts    these  two    to-  "Mihi    hsec    verba,     quum   illud 

gether;  election  of  magistrates  by  quidem  mani'^estum  faciant,   quod 

the  mass  of  the  citizens,  but  only  etiam  aliunde  constat,  sortecaptos 

out  of  persons   possessing  a  high  ephoros  non  esse,  turn  hoc  alterum 

pecuniary    qualification:    this    he  quod  Hermannus  statuit,   creatio- 

ranks    as    the    least   democratical  nemsortitioninonabsimilemfuisse, 

democracy,    if   one    may   use    the  nequaquam  demonstrare  videntur, 

phrase  (Politic,  iii.  6-11),  or  a  mean  Nimirum   nihil    aliud    nisi    prope 

between  democracy  and  oligarchy  accedere    ephororum     magistratus 

— an  dpioToxpaTia  or  noXiTela  in  his  ad  eos  dicitur,  qui  sortito  capian- 

sense   of  the   word    (iv.  7,  3).    He  tur.    Sortitis  autem  magistratibtis 

puts  the  employment  of  the  lot  as  hoc  maxime  proprium  est,  ut  pro- 

a  symptom  of  decisive  and  extreme  miscue—non  ex  genere,  censu,  dig- 

democracy,    such  as  would  never  nitate — a     quolibet    capi    possint: 

tolerate  a  pecuniary  qualification  quamobrem   quum  ephori   quoque 

of  eligibility.  fere    promiscue    fierent    ex    omni 

So  again  Plato  (liegg.  iii.  p.  692),  multitudine   civium,   poterat  baud 

after  remarking  that  the  legislator  dubie  magistratus  eorum  sytuc;  t^; 

of  Sparta  first  provided  the  senate,  xXr^ptDTT]?       Suvijisu);      esse      dici, 

next  the  ephors,  as  a  bridle  upon  etiamsi  alpsrol  essent— h.  e.  suffra- 

tbe  kings,  says  of  the  ephors  that  giis  creati.   Et  video  Lachmannum 

they   were  ''something  nearly  ap-  quoque  p.  166.  not.   1.  de  Platonis 

proaching  to  an   authority  emana-  loco  similiter  judicare." 

ting    from    the    lot"— oiov    »|/aXiov  The  employment  of  the   lot,   as 

svs^otXev  aOt^  T'Jjv  tu>v  i^opm^  66va-  Schomann  remarks,    implies   uni- 

{Aiv,    eYY'JC    T^?    xXifjpoD'C'^c;    dYaymv  versal  admissibility  of  all  citizens 

6uvd|jLSu)c.  to  ofiflce:  though  the  converse  does 

Upon  which  passage  there  are  not  hold  good — the  latter  does  not 
some  good  remarks  in  Schomann's  of  necessity  imply  the  former, 
edition  of  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Agis  Now  as  we  know  that  universal 
and  Kleomends  (Comment,  ad  Ag.  admissibility  did  not  become  the 
c.  8.  p.  119).  It  is  to  be  recollect-  law  of  Athens  until  after  the  battle 
ed  that  the  actual  mode  in  which  of  Flatsea,  so  we  may  conclude 
the  Spartan  ephors  were  chosen,  that  the  employment  of  the  lot 
as  I  have  already  stated  in  my  had  no  place  before  that  epoch — 
first  volume,  cannot  be  clearly  t.  e.  had  no  place  under  the  con- 
made  out,  and  has  been  much  de-  stitution  of  Kleisthends. 
bated  by  critics:— 
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once  attached  to  that  office  had  been,  or  were  in  course 
of  being,  detached  from  it,  and  transferred  either  to  the 
popular  dikasts  or  to  the  ten  elected  strategi:  so  that  there 
remained  to  these  archons  only  a  routine  of  police  and 
administration,  important  indeed  to  the  state,  yet  such 
as  could  be  executed  by  any  citizen  of  average  probity, 
diligence,  and  capacity — at  least  there  was  no  obvious 
absurdity  in  thinking  so;  while  the  Dokimasy  excluded 
from  the  office  men  of  notoriously  discreditable  life^ 
even  after  they  might  have  drawn  the  successful  lot. 
Perikles,!  though  chosen  strategus  year  after  year  suc- 
cessively, was  never  archon;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  men  of  first-rate  talents  and  ambition  often  gave 
in  their  names  for  the  office.  To  those  of  smaller  aspirations  * 
it  was  doubtless  a  source  of  importance,  but  it  imposed 
troublesome  labour,  gave  no  pay,  and  entailed  a  certain 
degree  of  peril  upon  any  archon  who  might  have  given 
offence  to  powerful  men,  when  he  came  to  pass  through 
the  trial  of  accountability  which  followed  immediately 
upon  his  year  of  office.  There  was  little  to  make  the 
office  acceptable,  either  to  very  poor  men,  or  to  very 
rich  and  ambitious  men;  and  oetween  the  middling 
persons  who  gave  in  their  names,  any  one  might  be 
taken  without  great  practical  mischief,  always  assuming 
the  two  guarantees  of  the  Dokimasy  before,  and  account- 
ability after  office.  This  was  the  conclusion — in  my 
opinion  a  mistaken  conclusion,  and  such  as  would  find 
no  favour  at  present — to  which  the  democrats  of  Athens 
were  conducted  by  their  strenuous  desire  to  equalise  the 
chances  of  office  for  rich  and  poor.  But  their  sentiment 
seems  to  have  been  satisfied  by  a  partial  enforcement  of 
the  lot  to  the  choice  of  some  offices — especially  the  archons, 
as  the  primitive  chief  magistrates  of  the  state — without 
applying  it  to  all  or  to  the  most  responsible  and  difficult. 
Hardly  would  they  have  applied  it  to  the  archons,  if  it 
had  been  indispensably  necessary  that  these  magistrates 
should  retain  their  original  very  serious  duty  of  judging 
disputes  and  condemning  offenders. 

I  think  therefore  that  these  three  points — 1.  The 
opening  ofthe  post  of  archon  to  all  citizens  indiscriminately; 
2.  The  choice  of  archons  by  lot;    3.  The  diminished  range 

*  Plutarch,  PeriklSs,  c.  9-16.  acters  in   Plato,    Republic,   v.    p. 

^  See  a  passage  about  such  char-     475  B. 
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of  the  archon's  duties  and  responsibilities,  through  the  ex- 
tension of  those  belonging  to  the  popular  courts  of  justice 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  strategi  on  the  other — are  all 
connected  together,  and  must  have  been  simultaneous,  or 
nearly  simultaneous,  in  the  time  of  introduction:  the  enact- 
ment of  universal  admissibility  to  office  certainly  not 
coming  after  the  other  two,  and  probably  coming  a  little 
before  them. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  eligibility  of  all  Athenians  in- 
discriminately to  the  office  of  archon,  we  find  a  ^r  • 
clear  and  positive  testimony  as  to  the  time  when   admissibi- 
it  was  first  indroduced.    Plutarch  tells  us  ^  that  ^i'y  °^ 
the  oligarchical,  2  but  high-principled,  Aristeides   the  arcUon- 
was  himself  the  proposer  of  this  constitutional   ?^^^^°* , 
change,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Platsea,  with  ITntu  after 
the  consequent  expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  the  battle 
Greece,  and  the  return  of  the  refugee  Athenians 
to  their  ruined  city.  Seldom  has  it  happened  in  the  history 
of  mankind  that  rich  and  poor  have  been  so  completely 
equalised  as  among  the  population  of  Athens  in  that  me- 
morable expatriation  and  heroic  struggle;  nor  are  we  at 
all  surprised  to  hear  that  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  coming 
back  with  freshly-kindled  patriotism  as  well  as  with  the 
consciousness  that  their  country  had  only  been  recovered 
by  the  equal  efforts  of  all,  would  no  longer  submit  to  be 
legally  disqualified  from  any  office  of  state.    It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  constitution  was  first  made  really  "com- 
mon" to  all,  and  that  the  archons,  strategi,  and  all  function- 
aries, first  began  to  be  chosen  from  all  Athenians  without 
any  difference  of  legal  eligibility.  3  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  lot,  in  this  important  statement  of  Plutarch,  which 
appears  to  me  every  way  worthy  of  credit,  and  which  teaches 
us,  that  down  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  not  only  had  the 
exclusive  principle  of  the  Solonian  law  of  quali^cation  con- 
tinued in  force  (whereby  the  first  three  classes  on  the  census 
were  alone  admitted  to  all  individual  offices,  and  the  fourth 
or  Thetic  class  excluded),  but  also  the  archons  had  hitherto 
been  elected  by  the  citizens — not  taken  by  lot.     Now  for 

'  Plutarch,  Arist.  22.  '  Plutarch,  Arist.  ut  sup.  Ypd'fsi 

•    *  So  at  least  the   supporters   of  '^rrj^iaiia^  xoivVjv  elvai  ttjv  itoXiTeiav, 

the    constitution     of    Kleisthen@s  xal  tou^  apyovrac  i^  'A97]volu)v  itdv- 

were  called  by  the  contemporaries  ituv  aipsiaOai. 
of  PerikUs. 
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financial  purposes,  the  quadruple  census  of  Solon  was  re- 
tained long  after  this  period,  even  beyond  the  Peloponnesian 
war  and  the  oligarchy  of  Thirty;  but  we  thus 
tion^of^  learn  that  KleisthenSs  in  his  constitution  re- 
KieisthenfiB  taiued  it  for  political  purposes  also,  in  part  at 
the*  Solo-  least.  He  recognised  the  exclusion  of  the  great 
nian  law  mass  of  the  citizens  from  all  individual  offices — 
sion^as^to  — such  as  the  archon,  the  stratlgus,  &c.  In  his 
individual  time,  probably,  no  complaints  were  raised  on  the 
^  ^^'  subj  ect.  For  his  constitution  cave  to  the  collective 

bodies — senate,  ekklesia,  and  helisea  oroikastery — a  degree 
of  power  and  importance  such  as  they  had  never  before 
known  or  imagined.  And  we  may  well  suppose  that  the 
Athenian  people  of  that  day  had  no  objection  even  to  the 
proclaimed  system  and  theory  of  being  exclusively  governed 
by  men  of  wealth  and  station  as  individual  magistrates — 
especially  since  many  of  the  newly-enfranchised  citizens 
had  been  before  metics  and  slaves.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  added, 
that  even  under  the  full  democracy  of  later  Athens,  thouffh 
the  people  had  then  become  passionately  attached  to  the 
theory  of  equal  admissibility  of  all  citizens  to  office,  yet  in 
practice,  poor  men  seldom  obtained  offices  which  were 
elected  by  the  general  vote,  as  will  appear  more  fully  in  the 
course  of  this  history.  * 

The  choice  of  the  strategi  remained  ever  afterwards 
upon  the  footing  on  which  Aristeides  thus  placed  it;  but 
the  lot  for  the  choice  of  archon  must  have  been  introduced 

'  So  in  the  Italian  republics  of  chosen  by  and  among  the  people, 

the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century,  Sismondi  observes— '^Cependant  le 

the    nobles     long     continued     to  peuple    imposa    lui-mdme    h    ces 

possess  the  exclusive  right  of  being  61ecteurs,    la   rdgle    fondamentale 

elected  to   the  consulate  and  the  de  choisir  tous  les  magistrats  dans 

great  offices  of  state,   even   after  le  corps  de  la  noblesse.  Ge  n*6toit 

those     offices     had     come    to    be  point    encore    la   possession    des 

elected  by  the  people.    The  habi-  magistratures  que  I'on  contestoit 

tual  misrule  and  oppression  of  the  aux  gentils-hommes:  ondemandoit 

nobles    gradually  put  an  end    to  seulement  quMls  fussent  les  man- 

this    right,    and    even    created   in  dataires    immSdiats  de  la  nation, 

many  towns  a  resolution  positively  Mais  plus  d'une  fois,   en  d^pit  du 

to   exclude   them.    At    Milan,    to-  droit  incontestable    des    citoyens, 

wards  the  end  or  the  twelfth  century,  les  consuls  regnant  s'attribudrent 

the   twelve  consuls  with   the  Po-  I'^lection    de    leurs    successeura." 

destat  possessed  all  the  powers  of  (Sismondi,     Histoire     des     Bepu- 

government:    these    consuls    were  bliques  Italiennes,  chap.  xii.  vol. 

nominated  by  one  hundred  electors  ii.  p.  240.) 
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shortly  after  his  proposition  of  universal  eligibility,  and  in 
consequence  too  of  the  same  tide  of  democratical  feeling — 
introduced  as  a  farther  corrective,  because  the  poor  citizen, 
though  he  had  become  eligible,  was  nevertheless  not  elected. 
And  at  the  same  time,  I  imagine,  that  elaborate  distribution 
of  the  Heliaea,  or  aggi*egate  body  of  dikasts  or  jurors,  into 
separate  pannels  or  dikasteries  for  the  decision  of  judicial 
matters,  was  first  regularised.  It  was  this  change  that  stole 
away  from  the  archons  so  important  a  part  of  their  previous 
jurisdiction:  it  was  this  change  that  JPerikles  more  fully 
consummated  by  ensuring  pay  to  the  dikasts. 

But  the  present  is  not  the  time  to  enter  into  the  modi- 
fications which  Athens  underwent  during  the  generation 
after  the  battle  of  Platsea.  They  have  been  here  briefly 
noticed  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning  back,  in  the  absence 
of  direct  evidence,  to  Athens  as  it  stood  in  the 
generation  before  that  memorable  battle,  after 
the  reform  of  Kleisthenes.  His  reform,  though 
highly  democratical,  stopped  short  of  the  mature 
democracy  which  prevailed  from  Perikles  to 
Demosthenes,  in  three  ways  especially,  among  Athens' 
various  others;  and  it  is  therefore  sometimes  */*®'  Re- 
considered by  the  later  writers  as  an  aristocrat-  - 
ical  constitution:! — .1  It  still  recognised  the  archons  as 
judges  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  third  archon  or 
polemarch  as  joint  military  commander  along  with  the 
strategi.  2.  It  retained  them  as  elected  annually  by  the 
body  of  citizens,  not  as  chosen  by  lot.  2   3.  It  still  excluded 


Difference 
between 
that  con- 
stitution 
and  the 
political 
state  of 


'  Plutarch,  Ximon,  c.  16.  ttjv  zit\ 
KXeiaOsvou^  eyelpsiv  dpi^Toxpaxiav 
icsiptofxivou:  compare,  Plutarch, 
Aristeidgs,  c.  2,  and  Isokratds, 
Areopagiticus,  Or.  xii.  p.  143,  p. 
192  ed.  Bek. 

'  Herodotus  speaks  of  Kallima- 
chus  the  Polemarch  at  Marathon 
as  6  T({>  xudfiip  Xa)^u>v  noXs(j.ap)^o^ 
(vi.  110). 

I  cannot  but  think  that  in  this 
case  he  transfers  to  the  year  490 
B.C.  the  practice  of  his  own  time. 
The  polemarch  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon  was  in  a  certain 
sense  the  first  stratdgus;  and  the 
strat&gi  were  neyer  taken  by  lot, 


but  always  chosen  by  show  of 
hands,  even  to  the  end  of  the  de- 
mocracy. It  seems  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  stratdgi  were 
elected,  and  that  the  polemarch, 
at  the  time  when  his  functions  were 
the  same  as  theirs,  was  chosen 
by  lot. 

Herodotus  seems  to  have  con- 
ceived the  choice  of  magistrates 
by  lot  as  being  of  the  essence  of 
a  democracy  (Herodot.  iii.  80). 

Plutarch  also  (Periklds,  c.  9) 
seems  to  have  conceived  the  choice 
of  archons  by  lot  as  a  very  ancient 
institution  of  Athens:  nevertheless 
it  results  from  the  first  chapter  of 
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the  fourth  class  of  the  Solonian  census  from  all  individual 
office,  the  archonship  among  the  rest.  The  Solonian  law 
of  exclusion,  however,  though  retained  in  principle,  was 
mitigated  in  practice  thus  far — that  whereas  Solon  had 
rendered  none  but  members  of  the  highest  class  on  the 
census  (the  Pentakosiomedimni)  eligible  to  the  archonship, 
Kleisthenes  opened  that  dignity  to  all  the  first  three  classes, 
shutting  out  only  the  fourth.  That  he  did  this  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  Aristeides,  assuredly  not  a  ridi 
man,  became  archon.  I  am  also  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred  as  constituted  by  Kleisthenes  was 
taken,  not  by  election,  but  by  lot,  from  the  ten  tribes — and 
that  every  citizen  became  eligible  to  it.  Election  for  this 
purpose — that  is,  the  privilege  of  annually  electing  a  batch 
of  fifty  senators  all  at  once  by  each  tribe — would  probably 
be  thought  more  troublesome  than  valuable;  nor  do  we  hear 
of  separate  meetings  of  each  tribe  for  purposes  of  election. 
Moreover  the  office  of  senator  was  a  collective,  not  an  in- 
dividual office;  the  shock  therefore  to  the  feelings  of  semi- 
democratised  Athens,  from  the  unpleasant  idea  of  a  poor 
man  sitting  among  the  fifty  prytanes,  would  be  less  than  if 

his  life  of  Aristeidgs— an  obscure  contends  that  this  election  is  more 
chapter,  in  which  conflicting  truly  democratical  than  sortition ; 
authorities  are  mentioned  without  since  the  latter  process  might 
being  well  discriminated— that  admit  men  attached  to  oligarchy, 
Aristeid6s  was  chosen  archon  by  which  would  not  happen  under 
the  people— not  drawn  by  lot :  an  the  former — iTtsixa  xal  67]{i.otix(ot4- 
additional  reason  for  believing  pav  evoixit^ov  TaOxrjv  Trjv  xaxiffTaoiv 
this  is,  that  he  was  archon  in  the  tj  ttjv  6ia  tou  XaYXo^^siv  y^T^'OK-*^')^* 
year  following  the  battle  of  Mara-  ev  (jlsv  yap  x^  xXTjpibaei  xr)v  -zxiyri^ 
thon,  at  which  he  had  been  one  PpaPeuseiv,  xal  i:oXX«xi^  Xi^'|^o9at 
of  the  ten  generals.  Idomeneus  xa?  ^pyAi  fo^i  "^^^  oXiyapyia^  eiti- 
distinctly  affirmed  this  to  be  the  Gufjiouvxac,  &c.  This  would  be  a 
fact — 06  xuapi.eux6v,  dXX*  iXofxivcuv  good  argument  if  there  were  no 
A9Y)vaia>v  (Plutarch,  Arist.  c.  1).  pecuniary  qualification  for  eligi- 
Isokratfis  also  (Areopagit.  Or.  bility— such  pecuniary  qualifica- 
vii.  p.  144,  p.  195  ed.  Bekker)  con-  tion  is  a  provision  which  he  lays 
ceived  the  constitution  of Kleisthe-  down,  but  which  he  does  not  find 
n3s  as  including  all  the  three  it  convenient  to  insist  upon  em- 
points    noticed   in   the  text:— 1.  A  phatically. 

high    pecuniary     qualification     of         I  do  not  here  advert  to  the  Ypacpirj 

eligibility    for    individual    offices.  i:apav6{jiu>v,    the    vop.o<puXax8«,     and 

2.  Election  to  these   offices  by  all  the  sworn    vofioGsxai- all   of  them 

the  citizens,  and  accountability  to  institutions  belonging  to  the  time 

the   same  after  office.    3.  No   em-  of  Periklfis  at  the  earliest;  not  to 

ployment    of    the    lot.— He    even  that  of  Kleisthenfis. 
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they  conceived  him  as  polemarch  at  the  head  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  army,  or  as  an  archon  administering  justice. 

A  farther  difference  between  the  constitution  of  Solon 
and  that  of  Kleisthenes  is  to  be  found  in  the  Senate  of 
position  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus.  Under  the  Areopagus, 
former,  that  senate  had  been  the  principal  body  in  the  state, 
and  Solon  had  even  enlarged  its  powers;  under  the  latter,  it 
must  have  been  treated  at  first  as  an  enemy  and  kept  down. 
For  as  it  was  composed  only  of  all  the  past  archons,  and  as 
during  the  preceding  thirty  years  every  archon  had  been 
a  creature  of  the  Peisistratids,  the  Areopagites  collectively 
must  have  been  both  hostile  and  odious  to  Kleisthenes  and 
his  partisans — perhaps  a  fraction  of  its  members  might 
even  retire  into  exile  with  Hippias.  Its  influence  must 
have  been  sensibly  lessened  by  the  change  of  party,  until 
it  came  to  be  gradually  filled  by  fresh  archons  springing 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Kleisthenean  constitution.  Now 
during  this  important  interval,  the  new -modelled  senate  of 
Five  Hundred  and  the  popular  assembly  stepped  into  that 
ascendency  which  they  never  afterwards  lost.  From  the 
time  of  Kleisthenes  forward,  the  Areopagites  cease  to  be 
the  chief  and  prominent  power  in  the  state.  Yet  they  are 
still  considerable;  and  when  the  second  fill  of  the  demo- 
cratical  tide  took  place,  after  the  battle  of  Platsea,  they 
became  the  focus  of  that  which  was  then  considered  as  the 
party  of  oligarchical  resistance.  I  have  already  remarked 
that  the  archons  during  the  intermediate  time  (about  509- 
477  B.C.)  were  all  elected  by  the  ekklesia,  not  chosen  by 
lot — and  that  the  fourth  or  poorest  and  most  numerous 
class  on  the  census  were  bylaw  then  ineligible;  while  elec- 
tion at  Athens,  even  when  every  citizen  without  exception 
was  an  elector  and  eligible,  had  a  natural  tendency  to  fall 
upon  men  of  wealth  and  station.  We  thus  see  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  past  archons,  when  united  in  the  senate  of 
Areopagus,  infused  into  that  body  the  sympathies,  pre- 
judices, and  interests,  of  the  richer  classes.  It  was  this 
which  brought  them  into  conflict  with  the  more  demo- 
cratical  party  headed  by  Perikles  and  Ephialtes,  in  times 
when  portions  of  the  Kleisthenean  constitution  had  come 
to  be  discredited  as  too  much  imbued  with  oligarchy. 

One  other  remarkable  institution,  distinctly  ascribed 
to  Kleisthenes,  yet  remains  to  be  noticed — the   The  oatra- 
ostracism:   upon  which  I  have  already  made  *^^^^' 
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some  remarks  *  in  touching  upon  the  memorable  Solonian 
proclamation  against  neutrality  in  a  sedition.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say,  that  without  this  protective  process  none 
of  the  other  institutions  would  have  reached  maturity. 

By  the  ostracism  a  citizen  was  banished  without  spe- 
cial accusation,  trial,  or  defence,  for  a  term  of  ten  years — 
subsequently  diminished  to  five.  His  property  was  not 
taken  away,  nor  his  reputation  tainted;  so  that  the  penalty 
consisted  solely  in  the  banishment  from  his  native  city  to 
some  other  Greek  city.  As  to  reputation,  the  ostracism 
was  a  compliment  rather  than  otherwise ;  2  and  so  it  was 
vividly  felt  to  be,  when,  about  ninety  years  after  Kleis- 
thenes,  the  conspiracy  between  Nikias  and  Alkibiades 
fixed  it  upon  Hyperbolus:  the  two  former  had  both  re- 
commended the  taking  of  an  ostracising  vote,  each  hoping 
to  cause  the  banishment  of  the  other;  but  before  the  day- 
arrived,  they  accommodated  their  own  quarrel.  To  fire  on 
the  safety-gun  of  the  republic  against  a  person  so  little 
dangerous  as  Hyperbolus,  was  denounced  as  the  prostitu- 
tion of  a  great  political  ceremony:  "it  was  not  against  such 
men  as  him  (said  the  comic  writer  Plato  3)  that  the  shell 

'  See  above,  chap.  xi.  kibiadds.   He  is  opposed  by  Bnhn- 

*  AristeidSs  Bhetor,  Orat.  zlvi.  ken  and  Valckenaer  (see  Sluiter's 
vol.  ii.  p.  317,  ed.  Dindorf.  preface  to  that  oration,    c.  1,   and 

•  Plutarch  (Nikias,  c.  11;  Alki-  Buhnken,  Hist.  Critic.  Oratt.  Grae- 
biad.  c.  13;  Aristeid.  c.  7):  Thucyd.  cor,  p.  135).  I  cannot  agree  with 
viii.  73.  Plato  Comicus  said  re-  either:  I  cannot  think  with  him,  that 
specting  Hyperbolus—  it  is  a  real  oration  of  Phseax;  nor 
06  Yap  ToiouTtov  o5v6x'  Sffxpay'  7)6pg97].  with  them,  that  it  is  a  real  oration  in 

Theophrastus    had     stated    that  any    genuine    cause    of    ostracism 

Phseax,  and  not  Nikias,  was  the  ri-  whatever.  It  appears  to  me  to  have 

val  of  Alkibiades  on  this  occasion  been  composed  after  the  ostracism 

when  Hyperbolus  was   ostracised;  had    fallen   into    desuetude,    and 

but  most   authors  (says  Plutarch)  when  the  Athenians  had  not  only 

represent  Nikias    as    the    person,  become  somewhat  ashamed  of  it, 

It  is  curious  that  there  should  be  but  had  lost  the  familiar  concep- 

any  difference  of  statement  about  tion  of  what  it  really   was.     For 

a  fact  so  notorious,  and  in  the  best-  how  otherwise  can  we  explain  the 

known   time  of  Athenian  history,  fact,    that  the  author  of  that  ora- 

Taylor  thinks    that   the  oration  tion   complains   that   he    is   about 

which  now  passes   as  that  of  An-  to  be  ostracised  without  any  secret 

dokidds  against  Alkibiades,   is  re-  voting,   ia  which  the  very  essence 

ally  by  Phseax,   and   was  read  by  of   the    ostracism   consisted,    and 

Plutarch,  as  the  oration  of  Phaeax  from  which  its  name  was  borrowed 

in  an  actual   contest  of  ostracism  (oOxe  Sia']^rj9i9aftsvu>v  xpuf)67]v,  c.  2)? 

between  Phseax,   Nikias,    and  Al-  His    oration    is   framed    as  if  the 
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was  intended  to  be  used."  The  process  of  ostracism  was 
carried  into  effect  by  writing  upon  a  shell  or  potsherd  the 
name  of  the  person  whom  a  citizen  thought  it  prudent  for 
a  time  to  banish;  which  shell,  when  deposited  in  the  proper 
vessel,  counted  for  a  vote  towards  the  sentence. 

I  have  already  observed  that  all  the  governments  of 
the  Grecian  cities,  when  we  compare  them  with  weakness 
that  idea  which  a  modem  reader  is  apt  to  con-  of  the 
ceive  of  the  measure  of  force  belonging  to  a  f(Jice*1n  the 
government,  were  essentially  weak — the  good  Grecian  go- 
as  well  as  the  bad — the  democratical,  the  oli-  ^®™"*®'***- 
garchical,  and  the  despotic.  The  force  in  the  hands  of 
any  government,  to  cope  with  conspirators  or  mutineers, 
was  extremely  small,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  despot 
surrounded  with  his  mercenary  troop.  Accordingly,  no 
tolerably  sustained  conspiracy  or  usurper  could  be  put 
down  except  by  direct  aid  of  the  people  in  support  of  the 
government;  which  amounted  to  a  dissolution,  for  the 
time,  of  constitutional  authority,  and  was  pregnant  with  re- 
actionary consequences  such  as  no  man  could  foresee.  To 
prevent  powerful  men  from  attempting  usurpation  was 
therefore  of  the  greatest  possible  moment.  Now  a  despot 
or  an   oligarchy  might  exercise  at  pleasure  preventive 


rudience  whom  he  was  addressing  address  himself  to  that  question; 
were  about  to  ostracise  one  out  ho  assumes  that  the  vote  is  actu- 
of  the  three  by  show  of  hands,  ally  about  to  be  taken,  and  that 
But  the  process  of  ostracising  in-  one  of  the  three — himself,  Nikias, 
eluded  no  meeting  and  haranguing  or  Alkibiadds — must  be  ostracised 
— nothing  but  simple  deposit  of  (c.  1).  Now,  doubtles,  in  practice 
the  shells  or  sherds  in  a  cask;  as  the  decision  commonly  lay  between 
may  be  seen  by  the  description  of  two  formidable  rivals;  but  it  was 
the  special  railing-in  of  the  agora,  not  publicly  or  formally  put  so 
and  by  the  story  (true  or  false)  before  the  people:  every  citizen 
of  the  unlettered  country-citizen  might  write  upon  the  shell  such 
coming  in  to  the  city  to  give  his  name  as  he  chose.  Farther,  the 
vote,  and  asking  Aristeidgs,  with-  open  denunciation  of  the  injustice 
out  even  knowing  his  person,  to  of  ostracism  as  a  system  (c.  2), 
write  the  name  for  him  on  the  proves  an  age  later  than  the  ban- 
shell  (Plutarch,  Aristeid.  c.  7).  ishment  of  Hyperbolus.  More- 
There  was  indeed  previous  dis-  over  the  author  having  begun  by 
cussion  in  the  senate  as  well  as  in  remarking  that  he  stands  in  con- 
the  ekklesia,  whether  a  vote  of  test  with  Nikias  as  well  as  with 
ostracism  should  be  entered  upon  Alkibiadgs,  says  nothing  more 
at  all ;  but  the  author  of  the  ora-  about  Nikias  to  the  end  of  the 
tion  to  which  I  allude  does  not  speech. 
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means,  ^  much  sharper  than  the  ostracism,  such  as  the  as- 
sassination of  Kimon,  mentioned  in  my  last  chapter  as 
directed  by  the  Peisistratids.  At  the  very  least,  they 
might  send  away  any  one,  from  whom  they  apprehended 
attack  or  danger,  without  incurring  even  so  much  as  the 
imputation  of  severity.  But  in  a  democracy,  where  arbi- 
trary action  of  the  magistrate  was  the  thinff  of  all  others 
most  dreaded,  and  where  fixed  laws,  with  trial  and  defence 
as  preliminaries  to  punishment,  were  conceived  by  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  as  the  guarantees  of  his  personal  security  and 
as  the  pride  of  his  social  condition — the  creation  of  such 
an  exceptional  power  presented  serious  difl&culty.  If  we 
transport  ourselves  to  the  times  of  Kleisthenes,  im- 
mediately after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratids,  when 
the  working  of  the  democratical  machinery  was  as  yet 
untried,  we  shall  find  this  difficulty  at  its  maximum.  But 
we  shall  also  find  the  necessity  of  vesting  such  a  power 
somewhere,  absolutely  imperative.  For  the  great  Athe- 
Past  vio-  nian  nobles  had  yet  to  learn  the  lesson  of  respect 
oTth*  ^^^  ^^^  constitution.     Their  past  history  nad 

Athenian  exhibited  continual  struggles  between  the  armed 
nobles.  factions  of  Megakles,Lykurgus,  and  Peisistratus, 
put  down  after  a  time  by  the  superior  force  and  alliances 
of  the  latter;  and  though  Kleisthenes,  the  son  ofMegakles, 
might  be  firmly  disposed  to  renounce  the  example  of  his 
father  and  to  act  as  the  faithful  citizen  of  a  fixed  con- 
stitution, he  would  know  but  too  well  that  the  sons  of  his 
father's  companions  and  rivals  would  follow  out  ambitious 
purposes  without  any  regard  to  the  limits  imposed  by  law, 
if  ever  they  acquired  sufficient  partisans  to  present  a  fair 
prospect  of  success.  Moreover,  when  any  two  candidates 
for  power,  with  such  reckless  dispositions,  came  into  a 
bitter  personal  rivalry,  the  motives  to  each  of  them,  arising 
as  well  out  of  fear  as  out  of  ambition,  to  put  down  his  op- 
ponent at  any  cost  to  the  constitution,  might  well  become 
irresistible,  unless  some  impartial  and  discerning  inter- 
ference could  arrest  the  strife  in  time.     "If  the  Athenians 

'  See  the  discussion  of  the   ost-  —  J.   A.  Paradya,   De   Ostracismo 

racism   in   Aristot.    Politic,    ill.  8,  Atheniensiura,    Lugduni    Batavor, 

where  he   recognises  the   problem  1792;    K.    F.    Hermann,    Lehrbuch 

as    one    common    to    all     govern-  derGriechischenStaatsalterthiimer, 

ments.  oh.    130;    and    Schomann,    Antiq. 

Compare  also  a  good  Dissertation  Jur.  Pub.  Gro^c.  oh.  xxxv^  p.  233. 
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were  wise  (Aristeides  is  reported  to  have  said,  i  in  the 
height  and  peril  of  his  parliamentary  struggle  with  The- 
mistokles),  they  would  cast  both  Themistokles  and  me  into 
the  barathrum."  2  And  whoever  reads  the  sad  narrative  of 
the  Korkyrsean  sedition,  in  the  third  book  of  Thucydides, 
together  with  the  reflections  of  the  historian  upon  it,  3  will 
trace  the  gradual  exasperation  of  these  party  feuds,  begin- 
ning even  under  democratical  forms,  until  at  length  they 
break  down  the  barriers  of  public  as  well  as  of  private  morality. 
Against  this  chance  of  internal  assailants  Kleisthenes 
had  to  protect  the  democratical  constitution — first,  by 
throwing  impediments  in  their  way  and  rendering  it 
difficult  for  them  to  procure  the  requisite  support;  next, 
by  eliminating  them  before  any  violent  projects  were  ripe 
for  execution.  To  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  such  a  constitution  as  would  not  only 
conciliate  the  good  will,  but  kindle  the  passionate  attach- 
ment, of  the  mass  of  citizens,  insomuch  that  not  even  any 
considerable  minority  should  be  deliberately  inclined  to 
alter  it  by  force.  It  was  necessary  to  create  in  the  multi- 
tude, and  through  them  to  force  upon  the  leading  ambitious 
men,  that  rare  and  difficult  sentiment  which  we  Necessity 
may  term  a  constitutional  morality — a  paramount  ^^  creating 
reverence  for  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  stitutionai 
enforcing  obedience  to  the  authorities  acting  morality, 
under  and  within  those  forms,  yet  combined  with  the  habit 
of  open  speech,  of  action  subject  only  to  definite  legal 
control,  and  unrestrained  censure  of  those  very  authorities 
as  to  all  their  public  acts — combined  too  with  a  perfect 
confidence  in  the  bosom  of  every  citizen,  amidst  the  bitter- 
ness of  party  contest,  that  the  forms  of  the  constitution 
will  be  not  less  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents  than  in 
his  own.  This  co-existence  of  freedom  and  self-imposed 
restraint — of  obedience   to    authority   with    unmeasured 

'  Plutarch,  Aristeid.  c.  3.  torically  known    to    us ;    but   the 

'  The  barathrum  was  a  deep  pit,  phrase  continued  in  speech    after 

said  to  have  had  iron  spikes  at  the  the  practice  had  become  obsulolc. 

bottom,  into  which  criminals  con-  The    iron    spikes    depend    on    the 

demned  to   death  were  sometimes  evidence  of  the  Schol.  Aristophan. 

cast.    Though  probably  an  ancient  Flutus,  431 — a  very  doubtful  auth- 

Athenian  punishment,  it  seems  to  ority,    when    we    read  the   legend 

have  become  at  the  very  least  ex-  which   he  blends    with    his  state- 

tremely  rare,  if  not  entirely  disused,  ment. 

during  the  times  of  Athens    his-  •  Thucyd.  iii.  70,  81,  f2. 

VOL.  IV.  O 
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censure  of  the  persons  exercising  it — may  be  found  in  tlie 
aristocracy  of  England  (since  about  1688)  as  well  as  in  the 
democracy  of  the  American  United  States:  and  because  we 
are  familiar  with  it,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  it  a  natural 
sentiment;  though  there  seem  to  be  few  sentiments  more 
difficult  to  establish  and  diffuse  among  a  community,  judging 
by  the  experience  of  history.  We  may  see  how  imperfectly 
it  exists  at  this  day  in  the  Swiss  Cantons;  while  the  many 
violences  of  the  first  French  revolution  illustrate,  among 
various  other  lessons,  the  fatal  effects  arising  from  its 
absence,  even  among  a  people  high  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence. Yet  the  diffusion  of  such  constitutional  morality, 
not  merely  among  the  majority  of  any  community,  but 
throughout  the  whole,  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  a 
government  at  once  free  and  peaceable;  since  even  any 
powerful  and  obstinate  minority  may  render  the  working 
of  free  institutions  impracticable,  without  being  strong 
enough  to  conquer  ascendency  for  themselves.  Nothing 
less  than  unanimity,  or  so  overwhelming  a  majority  as  to 
be  tantamount  to  unanimity,  on  the  cardinal  point  of  re- 
specting constitutional  forms,  even  by  those  who  do  not 
wholly  approve  of  them,  can  render  the  excitement  of 
political  passion  bloodless,  and  yet  expose  all  the  authorities 
in  the  state  to  the  full  licence  of  pacific  criticism. 

At  the  epoch  of  Kleisthenes,  which  by  a  remarkable 
_  coincidence  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  recifuffe 

and  work-  atB>ome,  such  Constitutional  morality,  if  it  oxistod 
ing  of  the     anywhere  else,  had  certainly  no  place  at  Athens; 

ostracism.  j    j.t_       /?     x  j.*  /•  -j.    •  i.*      i 

and  the  nrst  creation  of  it  m  any  particular 
society  must  be  esteemed  an  interesting  historical  fact.  By 
the  spirit  of  his  reforms, — equal,  popular,  and  compre- 
hensive, far  beyond  the  previous  experience  of  Athenians 
— he  secured  the  hearty  attachment  of  the  body  of  citizens. 
But  from  the  first  generation  of  leading  men,  under  the 
nascent  democracy,  and  with  such  precedents  as  they  had 
to  look  back  upon,  no  self-imposed  limits  to  ambition  could 
be  expected.  Accordingly,  Kleisthenes  had  to  find  the 
means  of  eliminating  beforehand  any  one  about  to  transgress 
these  limits,  so  as  to  escape  the  necessity  of  putting  him 
down  afterwards,  with  all  that  bloodshed  and  reaction,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  free  working  of  the  constitution 
would  be  suspended  at  least,  if  not  irrevocably  extinguished. 
To  acquire  such  influence  as  would  render  him  dangerous 
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under  democratical  forms,  a  man  must  stand  in  evidence 
before  the  public,  so  as  to  afford  some  reasonable  means  of 
judging  of  his  character  and  purposes.  Now  the  security 
which  Kleisthenes  provided,  was,  to  call  in  the  positive 
judgement  of  the  citizens  respecting  his  future  promise 
purely  and  simply,  so  that  they  might  not  remain  too  long 
neutral  between  two  formidable  political  rivals — pursuant 
in  a  certain  way  to  the  Solonian  proclamation  against 
neutrality  in  a  sedition,  as  I  have  already  remarked  in  a 
former  chapter.  He  incorporated  in  the  constitution  itself 
the  principle  oi privilegium  (to  employ  the  Homan  phrase, 
which  signifies,  not  a  peculiar  favour  granted  to  any  one, 
but  a  peculiar  inconvenience  imposed),  yet  only  under 
circumstances  solemn  and  well-defined,  witn  full  notice  and 
discussion  beforehand,  and  by  the  positive  secret  vote  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  citizens.  "No  law  shall  be  made 
against  any  single  citizen,  without  the  same  being  made 
against  all  Athenian  citizens;  unless  it  shall  so  seem  good 
to  6000  citizens  voting  secretly."  i  Such  was  that  general 
principle  of  the  constitution,  under  which  the  ostracism  was 
a  particular  case.  Before  the  vote  of  ostracism  Could  be 
taken,  a  case  was  to  be  made  out  in  the  senate  and  the 
public  assembly  to  justify  it.  In  the  sixth  prytany  of  the 
year,  these  two  bodies  debated  and  determined  whether  the 
state  of  the  republic  was  menacing  enough  to  call  for  such 
an  exceptional  measure.  2  If  they  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
a  day  was  named,  the  agora  was  railed  round,  with  ten 
entrances  left  for  the  citizens  of  each  tribe,  and  ten  separate 
casks  or  vessels  for  depositing  the  suffrages,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  shell  or  a  potsherd  with  the  name  of  the  person 

>  Andokidds,  De  Myateriis,  p.  12.  *  Aristotle  and  Fhilochoms,    ap. 

c.  13.    M7]8s   v6p.ov   eTc'  dvSpl  e^slvat  Fbotium,  App.  p.    672  and  675,  ed. 

9elvai,  dotv   (XT)  Tov   oOtov  enl  Ttaaiv  Porson. 

'A67]vaioi(*  eav(i7)  i^axia^iXloi^  66^^,  It  would  rather  appear  by  that 

•  xpup67]v  '];rj7iCo(jLSvoi<.  According  to  passage   that    the    ostracism   was 

the    usual    looseness    in    dealing  never    formally    abrogated;     and 

with  the  name  of  Solon,   this  has  that   even  in  the  later  times,    to 

been  called  a   law   of  Solon  (see  which  the  description  of  Aristotle 

Petit.  Leg.  Att.  p.  188),  though  it  refers,  the  form  was  still  preserved 

certainly    cannot   be    older    than  of  putting  the   question  whether 

Kleisthends.  the   public    safety   called    for    an 

("Privilegia    ne    irroganto,"    said  ostracising  vote,  long  after  it  had 

the   law   of  the  Twelve  Tables  at  passed  both  out  of  use  and  out  of 

Home  (Cicero,  Legg.  iii.  4-19),  mind. 

g2 
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written  on  it  whom  each  citizen  designed  to  banish.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  the  number  of  votes  were  summed  up, 
and  if  6000  votes  were  found  to  have  been  given  against 
any  one  person,  that  person  was  ostracised;  if  not,  the 
ceremony  ended  in  nothing.  ^  Ten  days  were  allowed  to 
him  for  settling  his  affairs,  after  which  he  was  required  to 
depart  from  Attica  for  ten  years,  but  retained  his  property, 
and  suffered  no  other  penalty. 

It  was  not  the  maxim  at  Athens  to  escape  the  errors 
Securities  of  the  people,  by  calling  in  the  different  errors,  and 
against  its  the  sinister  interest  besides,  of  an  extrapopular 
abuse.  ^^  privileged  few.     Nor  was  any  third  course 

open,  since  the  principles  of  representative  government 
were  not  understood,  nor  indeed  conveniently  applicable 
to  very  small  communities.  Beyond  the  judgement  of  the 
people  (so  the  Athenians  felt),  there  was  no  appeal.  Their 
grand  study  was  to  surround  the  delivery  of  that  judge- 
ment with  the  best  securities  for  rectitude,  and  the  best 
preservatives  against  haste,  passion,  or  private  corruption. 
Whatever  measure  of  good  government  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  that  way,  could  not,  in  their  opinion,  be  obtained 
at  all.  I  shall  illustrate  the  Athenian  proceedings  on  this 
head  more  fully  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  working  of 
their  mature  democracy.  Meanwhile  in  respect  to  this 
grand  protection  of  the  nascent  democracy — the  vote  of 

'  PkilochoTus,    ut   supra ;    Fin-  alt.   ch.   130,  not.    6)    support   the 

tarch,    Aristeid.    c.    7 ;    Schol.    ad  other,    which   appears   to    me  the 

Aristophan.    Equit.    851 ;    Pollux,  right  one. 

viii.  19.  For  the   purpose,   so   unequivo- 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  cally  pronounced,  of  the  general 

among  the  authorities,  as  well  as  law  determining  tlie  absolute  mi- 

among  the  expositors,  whether  the  nimum  necessary  for  a  privilegiumj 

minimum  of    600)   applies   to    the  would  by  no  means  be  obtained, 

votes  given  in  all,  or  to  the  vote's  if  the    simple    majority    of  votes, 

given    against    any    one   name.    I  among  GOOO  voters  in  all,  had  been 

embrace  the  latter  opinion,   which  allowed  to  take    effect.    A  person 

is  supported  by  Philochorus,   Pol-  might  then   be   ostracised   with  a 

lux,  and  the  Schol.  on  Aristopha-  very  small  number  of  votes  against 

jies,  though  Plutarch  countenances  him,    and    without    creating    any 

tlie  former.    Boeckh,  in  his  Public  reasonable    presumption    that    he 

Kconomy  of  Athens,   and  Wachs-  was  dangerous  to  the  constitution; 

Tuuth  (i.  1.  p.  272)  are  in  favour  of  which  was  by  no  means  either  the 

riutarcli  and  the    former  opinion;  purpose     of    Kleisthen§s,     or    the 

Paradys  (Dissertat.  De  Ostr.  p.  25),  well-understood   operation   of  the 

Platuer,   and  Heumann  (see  K.  F.  ostracism,  so  long  as  it  continued 

Jicimann,  Lehrbuch  der  Gr.  Staats-  to  be  a  reality. 
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ostracism — it  will  be  found  that  the  securities  devised  by 
Kleisthenes,  for  making  the  sentence  eflfectual  against  the 
really  dangerous  man  and  against  no  one  else,  display  not 
less  foresight  than  patriotism.  The  main  object  was,  to 
render  the  voting  an  expression  of  deliberate  public  feel- 
ing, as  distinguished  from  mere  factious  antipathy. .  Now 
the  large  minimum  of  votes  required  (one-fourth  of  the 
entire  citizen  population)  went  far  to  ensure  this  eflfect — 
the  more  so,  since  each  vote,  taken  as  it  was  in  a  secret 
manner,  counted  unequivocally  for  the  expression  of  a 
genuine  and  independent  sentiment,  and  could  neither  be 
coerced  nor  bought.  Then  again,  Kleisthenes  did  not 
permit  the  process  of  ostracising  to  be  opened  against  any 
one  citizen  exclusively.  If  opened  at  all,'  every  one  without 
exception  was  exposed  to  the  sentence;  so  that  the  friends 
of  Themistokles  could  not  invoke  it  against  Aristeides,  ^  nor 
those  of  the  latter  against  the  former,  without  exposing  their 
own  leader  tothe^ame  chance  of  exile.  It  was  not  likely  to  be 
invoked  at  all,  therefore,  until  exasperation  had  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  render  both  parties  insensible  to  this  chance — the 
precise  index  of  that  growing  internecivehostility,  which  the 
ostracism  prevented  from  coming  to  ahead.  Nor  could  it  even 
then  be  ratified,  unless  a  case  was  shown  to  convince  the  more 
neutral  portion  of  the  senate  and  the  ekklesia:  moreover, 
after  all,  the  ekklesia  did  not  itself  ostracise,  but  a  future 
day  was  named,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  were 
solemnly  invited  to  vote.  It  was  in  this  way  that  security 
was  taken  not  only  for  making  the  ostracism  eflfectual  in 
protecting  the  constitution,  but  to  hinder  it  from  being 
employed  for  any  other  purpose.  We  must  recollect  that 
it  exercised  its  tutelary  influence  not  merely  on  those  oc- 
casions when  it  was  actually  employed,  but  by  the  mere 
knowledge  that  it  might  be  employed,  and  by  the  restrain- 
ing eflfect  which  that  knowledge  produced  on  the  conduct 
of  the  great  men.  Again,  the  ostracism,  though  essentially 
of  an  exceptional  nature,  was  yet  an  exception  sanctified 
and  limited  by  the  constitution  itself;  so  that  the  citizen, 

*  The    practical   working   of  the  ovTpaxou  xaTaato?,  xal  BuxivSovso- 

ostracism  presents  it  as  a  struggle  va^,   exeivov    p.ev   e^ifiaXe,    xateXuaz 

between  two   contending   leaders,  5st7jv  avTiTeraYf^^^'''')^  ^'^^'■pslav  (Plu- 

accompanied  with  chance    of  ban-  tarch,    Periklds,    c.    14 :     compare 

ishment     to    both— Periklfis    irpo?  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  11). 
t6v  BouxuSiStjv   sU  ayojva   Ttspi  tou 
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in  giving  his  ostracising  vote,  did  not  in  any  way  depart 
from  the  constitution  or  lose  his  reverence  for  it.  The 
issue  placed  before  him, — "  Is  there  any  man  whom  you 
think  vitally  dangerous  to  the  state?  if  so,  whom?" — though 
vague,  was  yet  raised  directly  and  legally.  Had  there  been 
no  ostracism,  it  misht  probably  have  been  raised  both  in- 
directly and  illegally,  on  the  occasion  of  some  special  im- 
puted crime  of  a  suspected,  political  leader,  when  accused 
before  a  court  of  justice — a  perversion,  involving  all  the 
mischief  of  the  ostracism,  without  its  protective  benefits. 
Care  was  taken  to  divest  the  ostracism  of  all  painful 
consequence  except  what  was  inseparable  from  exile.  This 
is  not  one  of  the  least  proofs  of  the  wisdom  with  which  it 
was  devised.  Most  certainly  it  never  deprived  the  public 
of  candidates  for  political  influence:  and  when  we  consider 
the  small  amount  of  individual  evil  which  it  in- 
necessary  flicted — evil  too  diminished,  in  the  cases  of 
as  a  pro-  Kimon  and  Aristeides,  by  a  Aactionary  senti- 
the  early  ment  which  augmented  their  subsequent  popu- 
democracy  larity  after  return — two  remarks  will  be  quite 
wards'  sufficient  to  oflfer  in  the  way  of  justification, 

dispensed  First,  it  completely  produced  its  intended  effect; 
^     '  for  the  democracy  grew  up  from  infancy  to  man- 

hood without  a  single  attempt  to  overthrow  it  by  force  i — 
a  result,  upon  which  no  reflecting  contemporary  of  Kleis- 
thenes  could  have  ventured  to  calculate.  Next,  through 
such  tranquil  working  of  the  democrat! cal  forms,  a  consti- 
tutional morality  quite  sufficiently  complete  was  produced 
among  the  leading  Athenians,  to  enable  the  people  after 
a  certain  time  to  dispense  with  that  exceptional  security 
which  the  ostracism  offered.  2    To  the  nascent  democracy, 

'  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  re-  •  Aristotle  (Polit.  iii.  8,  6)  seems 

mark  to  take  notice,  either  of  the  to  recognise  the  political  necessity 

oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred,  or  of  of  the  ostracism,   as  applied  even 

that   of  Thirty,   called  the  Thirty  to  obvious   superiority  of  wealth, 

Tyrants,    established    during    the  connexion,   &c.   (which  he   distin- 

closing  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  guishes  pointedly  from  superiority 

war,    and    after  the  ostracism   had  of  merit  and  character),  and  upon 

been  discontinued.  Neither  of  these  principles  of  symmetry  only,  even 

changes    were    brought    about    by  apart    from   dangerous  designs  on 

the  excessive  ascendency  of  any  one  the  part  of  the  superior  mind.   No 

or  few  men  :  both  of  them  grew  out  painter  (he  observes)  will  permit 

of  the  embarrassments  and  dangers  a  foot,   in  his  picture   of  a  man, 

of  Athens  in   tlie   latter   period  of  to  be  of  disproportionate  size  with 

her  great  foreign  war.  the  entire  body,  though  separately 
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it  was  absolutely  indispensable:  to  the  growing,  yet  militant, 
democracy,  it  was  salutary;  but  the  full-grown  democracy 
both  could  and  did  stand  without  it.  The  ostracism  passed 
upon  Hyperbolus,  about  ninety  years  after  Kleisthenes, 
was  the  last  occasion  of  its  employment.  And  even  this  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  serious  instance:  it  was  a  trick 
concerted  between  two  distinguished  Athenians  (Nikias 
and  Alkibiades)  to  turn  to  their  own  political  account  a 
process  already  coming  to  be  antiquated.  Nor  would  such 
a  manoeuvre  have  been  possible,  if  the  contemporary  Athe- 
nian citizens  had  been  penetrated  with  the  same  serious 
feeling  of  the  value  of  ostracism  as  a  safeguard  of  demo- 
cracy, as  had  been  once  entertained  by  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  Between  Kleisthenes  and  Hyperbolus,  we 
hear  of  about  ten  diflferent  persons  as  having  been  banished 
by  ostracism:  first  of  all,  Hipparchus  of  the  deme  Cholar- 
gus,  the  son  of  Charmus,  a  relative  of  the  recently-expelled 
Peisistratid  despots;!  then  Aristeides,  Themistokles,  Ki- 
mon,  and  Thucydides  son  of  Melesias,  all  of  them  renowned 
political  leaders :  also  Alkibiades  and  Megakles  (the  pater- 
nal and  maternal  grandfathers  of  the  distinguished  Alki- 
biades), and  Kallias,  belonging  to  another  eminent  family 
at  Athens ;  2  lastly,  Damon,  the  preceptor  of  Perikles  in 
poetry  and  music,  and  eminent  for  his  acquisitions  in  phi- 
losophy. ^  In  this  last  case  comes  out  the  vulgar  side  of 
humanity,  aristocratical  as  well  as  democratical;  for  with 
both,  the  process  of  philosophy  and  the  persons  of  philo- 
sophers are  wont  to  be  alike  impopular.  Even  Kleisthenes 
himself  is  said  to  have  been  ostracised  under  his  own  law, 
and  Xanthippus;  but  both  upon  authority  too  weak  to 

taken   it   may   be  finely  painted  j  first  of  these  alternatives. 

nor  will   the  chorus-master  allow  '  Plutarch,  Nikias  c.  11;  Harpo- 

any  one  voice,  however  beautiful,  kration,  v.  "IirTtapyoc 

to  predominate  beyond   a   certain  ^  Lysias  cont.  Alkibiad.  A.  c.  11. 

proportion  over  the  rest.  p.  143;  Harpokration,  v. 'AXxifiidSTjc: 

His  final  conclusion  is,  however,  Andokidfis    cont.    Alkibiad.    c.   11, 

that  the  legislator  ought,   if  pos-  12.    p.  129,    130:    this    last   oration 

sible,   so   to   construct  his  consti-  may  afford  evidence  as  to  the  facts 

tution,  as  to  have  jio  need  of  such  mentioned  in  it,  though  I  cannot 

exceptional    remedy ;    but    if   this  imagine  it  to  be  either  genuine  or 

cannot  be  done,  ihen  the  second-  belonging  to  the  time   to  which  it 

best  step  is  to  apply  the  octracism.  professes    to   refer,     as    has    been 

Compare  also  v.  2,  5.  observed  in  a  previous  noto. 

The    last    century    of   the    free  •  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.   4 ;   Plu- 

Athenian   democracy  realised  the  tarch,  Aristeid.  c.  1. 
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trust.  1  Miltiades  was  not  ostracised  at  all,  but  tried  and 
punished  for  misconduct  in  his  command. 

I  should    hardly    have   said    so    much    about    this 
^  ^  memorable  and  peculiar  institution   of  Kleis- 

analogous  thenes,  if  the  erroneous  accusations,  against  the 
to  the  Athenian  democracy,  of  envy,  iniustice,  and  ill- 

exclusion  i«  •  ^ 

of  a  known  treatment  of  their  superior  men,  had  not  been 
prei^nder  greatly  founded  upon  it,  and  if  such  criticisms 
throne  had  not  passed  from  ancient  times  to  modern 

in  a  mon-  with  little  examination.  In  monarchical  govern- 
^'*^  ^'  ments,  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  numbering  a 

certain  amount  of  supporters,  is  as  a  matter  of  course 
excluded  from  the  country.  The  duke  of  Bordeaux  cannot 
now  reside  in  France — nor  could  Napoleon  after  1815 — 
nor  Charles  Edward  in  England  during  the  last  century. 
No  man  treats  this  as  any  extravagant  injustice,  yet  it  is 
the  parallel  of  the  ostracism — with  a  stronger  case  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  the  change  from  one  regal 
dynasty  to  another  does  not  of  necessity  overthrow  all 
the  collateral  institutions  and  securities  of  the  Country. 
Plutarch  has  affirmed  that  the  ostracism  arose  from  the 
envy  and  jealousy  inherent  in  a  democracy  2,  and  not  from 
justifiable  fears — an  observation  often  repeated,  yet  not 
the  less  demonstrably  untrue.  Not  merely  because  ostracism 
so  worked  as  often  to  increase  the  influence  of  that  political 
leader  whose  rival  it  removed — but  still  more,  because,  if 
the  fact  had  been  as  Plutarch  says,  this  institution  would 
have  continued  as  long  as  the  democracy;  whereas  it  finished 
with  the  banishment  of  Hyperbolus,  at  a  period  when  the 
government  was  more  decisively  democratical  than  it  had 
Effect  of  been  in  the  time  of  Kleisthenes.  It  was,  in 
the  long  truth,  a  product  altogether  of  fear  and  inse- 
©rPertkiss  curity,3  on  the  part  both  of  the  democracy  and 
in  streng-  its  best  friends — fear  perfectly  well-grounded, 
conaitu-  ^^^  only  appearing  needless  because  the  pre- 
tionai  mo-  cautions  taken  prevented  attack.  So  soon  as 
raiity.  ^j^^  diffusion  of  a  constitutional  morality  had 

•  iElian,    V.    H.  xiii.   24;    Hera-  Hellenische  Alterthumskunde,   eh. 

kleidSs,    TTspl    IloXixsKJJv,   c.   1,  ed.  48,  vol.  i.  p.  272,  and  by  Plainer, 

Kohler.  Frozess  und  Klagen  bey  den  Atti- 

«  Plutarch, ThemistoklSs,  22;  Plu-  kern,  vol.  i.  p.  386. 

tarch,     AristeidSs,      7,      TtopajxuQio  •  Thucyd.  viii.  73.    6ia   6uvd(jLSU>< 

<f  Govou  xal  xoucpio{x6(;.    See  the  same  xal  d^iibjJiaTO?  (pofiov. 
opinions  repeated   by  Wachsmuth, 
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placed  the  mass  of  the  citizens  above  all  serious  fear  of 
an  aggressive   usurper,   the  ostracism  was  discontinued. 
And  doubtless  the  feeling,  that  it  might  safely  be  dis- 
pensed with,  must  have  been  strengthened  by  the  long 
ascendency  of  Perikles — by  the  spectacle  of  the  greatest 
statesman  whom  Athens  ever  produced,  acting  steadily 
within  the  limits  of  the  constitution;  and  by  the  ill-success 
of  his  two  opponents,  Kimon  and  Thucydides — aided  by 
numerous  partisans  and  by  the  great  comic  writers,  at  a 
period  when  comedy  was  a  power  in  the  state  such  as  it 
has  never  been  before  or  since — in  their  attempts  to  get 
him   ostracised.      They    succeeded    in    fanning    up    the 
ordinary  antipathy  of  the  citizens  towards  philosophers  so 
far  as  to  procure  the  ostracism  of  his  friend  and  teacher 
Damon;  but  Perikles  himself  (to  repeat  the  complaint  of 
his  bitter  enemy  the  comic  poet  Kratinus  *)  „holdsnis  head 
as  high  as  if  he  carried  the  Odeion  upon  it,  now  that  the 
shell  has  gone  by" — i,  e,  now  that  he  has  escaped  the 
ostracism.    If  Perikles  was  not  conceived  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  constitution,  none  ofhis  successors  were  at  all  likely 
to  be  so  regarded.     Damon  and  Hyperbolus  were  the  two 
last  persons  ostracised.    Both  of  them  were  cases,  and  the 
only  cases,  of  an  unequivocal  abuse  of  the  institution,  be- 
cause, whatever  the  grounds  of  displeasure  against  them 
may  have  been,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  either  of  them 
as  menacing  to  the  state — whereas  all  the  other  known 
sufferers  were  men  of  such  position  and  power,  that  the 
6000  citizens  who  inscribed  each  name  on  the  shell,  or  at 
least  a  large  proportion  of  them,  may  well  have  done  so 
under  the  most  conscientious  belief  that  they  were  guard- 
ing the  constitution  against  real  danger.     Such  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  persons  ostracised  plainly  evinces 
that  the    ostracism    had  become    dissevered   from  that 
genuine  patriotic  prudence  which  originally  rendered  it 
both  legitimate   and  popular.     It  had   served   for  two 
generations  an  inestimable  tutelary  purpose — it  lived  to 
be   twice   dishonoured — and    then    passed,  by  universal 
acquiescence,  into  matter  of  history. 

*  Kratinus  ap.  Plutarch.  Periklds,  '£)ru>v,  eiteiST]  To&vtpaxov  itapol)reTa\. 

c«  13.  For   the   attacks    of    the    comic 

*0  a^ivoyecpaXoc  Zso^  681  ■K^ooi^ytx^K  writers  upon  Damon,  see  Plutarch, 

IlspixXeT]^,  -cijjSs'iov  snl  xoO  xpaviou  Periklds,  c.  4. 
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A  process  analogous  to  the  ostracism  subsisted  at 
o  tra  is  Argos,  ^  at  Syracuse,  and  in  some  other  Grecian 
in  other  democracies.  Aristotle  states  that  it  was  abused 
^iti^***^  for  factious  purposes:  and  at  Syracuse,  where  it 
was  introduced  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Gelo- 
nian  dynasty,  Diodorus  affirms  that  it  was  so  unjustly  and 
profusely  applied,  as  to  deter  persons  of  wealth  and  station 
from  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs;  for  which  reason  it 
was  speedily  discontinued.  We  have  no  particulars  to 
enable  us  to  appreciate  this  general  statement.  But  we 
cannot  safely  infer  that  because  the  ostracism  worked  on 
the  whole  well  at  Athens,  it  must  necessarily  have  worked 
well  in  other  states — the  more  so  as  we  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  surrounded  with  the  same  precautionary  formalities, 
nor  whether  it  even  required  the  same  large  minimum  of 
votes  to  make  it  effective.  This  latter  guarantee,  so  valu- 
able in  regard  to  an  institution  essentially  easy  to  abuse, 
is  not  noticed  by  Diodorus  in  his  brief  account  of  the  Pe- 
talism — so  the  process  was  denominated  at  Syracuse.  2 

Such  was  the  first  Athenian  democracy,  engendered 
Striking  *s  well  by  the  reaction  against  Hippias  and  his 
effect  of  dynasty,  as  by  the  memorable  partnership, 
lutionli  whether  spontaneous  or  compulsory,  between 
Kieisthenes  Kleisthenes  and  the  un-franchised  multitude.  It 
minds^of  ^^  *^  ^®  distinguished  both  from  the  mitigated 
the  citi-  oligarchy  established  by  Solon  before,  and  from 
zens.  ^Yie  fuUgrown  and  symmetrical  democracy  which 

prevailed  afterwards  from  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  towards  the  close  of  the  career  of  Perikles.  It 
was  indeed  a  striking  revolution,  impressed  upon  the  citizen 
not  less  by  the  sentiments  to  which  it  appealed  than  by  the 
visible  change  which  it  made  in  political  and  social  life.  He 
saw  himself  marshalled  in  the  ranks  of  hoplites  alongside 
of  new  companions  in  arms — he  was  enrolled  in  a  new 
register,  and  his  property  in  a  new  schedule,  in  his  deme 
and  by  his  demarch,  an  officer  before  unknown — he  found 
the  year  distributed  afresh,  for  all  legal  purposes,  into  ten 
parts  bearing  the  name  of  prytanes,  each  marked  by  a 
solemn  and  free-spoken  ekklesia  at  which  he  had  a  right 

•  Aristot.     Polit.    ill.    8,    4;    v.  Athenian    ostracism,    transferring 

2,  6.  to  it  apparently  the  circumstances 

»  Diodor.  xi.  55-87.     This   author  of  the  Syracusan  Fetalism. 
describes     very     imperfectly     the 
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to  be  present — his  ekklesia  was  convoked  and  presided  by 
senators  called  prytanes,  members  of  a  senate  novel  both 
as  to  number  and  distribution — his  political  duties  were 
now  performed  as  member  of  a  tribe,  designated  by  a  name 
not  before  pronounced  in  common  Attic  life,  connected  with 
one  of  ten  heroes  whose  statues  he  now  for  the  first  time 
saw  in  the  agora,  and  associating  him  with  fellow-tribemen 
from  all  parts  of  Attica.  All  these  and  many  others  were 
sensible  novelties  felt  in  the  daily  proceedings  of  the  citizen. 
But  the  great  novelty  of  all  was,  the  authentic  recognition 
of  the  ten  new  tribes  as  a  sovereign  Demos  or  people,  apart 
from  all  specialties  of  phratric  or  gentile  origin,  with  free 
speech  and  equal  law;  retaining  no  distinction  except  the 
four  classes  of  the  Solonian  property-schedule  with  their 
gradations  of  eligibility.  To  a  considerable  proportion  of 
citizens  this  great  novelty  was  still  farther  endeared  by  the 
fact  that  it  had  raised  them  out  of  the  degraded  position 
of  metics  and  slaves;  while  to  the  large  majority  of  all  the 
citizens,  it  furnished  a  splendid  political  idea,  profoundly 
impressive  to  the  Greek  mind — capable  of  calling  forth  the 
most  ardent  attachment  as  well  as  the  most  devoted  sense 
of  active  obligation  and  obedience.  We  have  now  to  see 
how  their  newly-created  patriotism  manifested  itself. 

Kleisthenesand  his  new  constitution  carried  with  them 
so  completely  the  popular  favour,  that  Isagoras  j 
had  no  other  way  of  opposing  it  except  by  calling  caiS  in 
in  the  interference  of  Kleomenes  and  the  Lace-  Kieomenfia 
dsemonians.  Kleomenes  listened  the  more  readily  Lacedsemo- 
to  this  call,  as  he  was  reported  to  have  been  on  ^^^^^ 
an  intimate  footing  with  the  wife  of  Isagoras.  *^*  ^^ 
He  prepared  to  come  to  Athens ;  but  his  first  aim  was  to 
deprive  the  democracy  of  its  great  leader  Kleisthenes,  who, 
as  belonging  to  the  Alkmseonid  family,  was  supposed  to  be 
tainted  with  the  inherited  sin  of  his   great-grandfather 
Megakles,  the  destroyer  of  the  usurper  Kylon.  Kleomenes 
sent  a  herald  to  Athens,  demanding  the  expulsion  "of  the 
accursed" — so  this  family  were  called  by  their  enemies,  and 
so  they  continued  to  be  called  eighty  years  afterwards, 
when  the  same  manoeuvre  was  practised  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians of  that  day  against  Perikles.     Tliis  requisition, 
recommended  by  Isagoras,  was  so  well-timed,  that  Kleis- 
thenes, not  venturing  to  disobey  it,  retired  voluntarily;  so 
that  Kleomenes,  though  arriving  at  Athens  only  with  a 
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small  force,  found  himself  master  of  the  city.  At  the  in- 
stigation of  Isagoras,  he  sent  into  exile  seven  hundred 
families,  selected  from  the  chief  partisans  of  Kleisthenes. 
His  next  attempt  was  to  dissolve  the  new  senate  of  Five 
Hundred,  and  to  place  the  whole  government  in  the  hands 
of  three  hundred  adherents  of  the  chief  whose  cause  he 
espoused.  But  now  was  seen  the  spirit  infused  into  the 
people  by  their  new  constitution.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
usurpation  of  Peisistratus,  the  senate  of  that  day  had  not 
only  not  resisted,  but  even  lent  themselves  to  the  scheme. 
Now,  the  new  senate  of  Kleisthenes  resolutely  refused  to 
submit  to  dissolution,  while  the  citizens  generally,  even 
after  the  banishment  of  the  chief  Kleisthenean  partisans, 
manifested  their  feelings  in  a  way  at  once  so  hostile  and 
KieomenSs  SO  determined,  thatKleomenes  and  Isagoras  were 
and  isa-  altogether  baffled.  They  were  compelled  to 
peiiedfrom  retire  into  the  acropolis  and  stand  upon  the 
Athena.  defensive.  This  symptom  of  weakness  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Athenians,  who  besieged 
the  Spartan  king  on  the  holy  rock.  He  had  evidently  come 
without  any  expectation  of  finding,  or  any  means  of  over- 
powering, resistance;  for  at  the  end  of  two  days  his  pro- 
visions were  exhausted,  and  he  was  forced  to  capitulate. 
He  and  his  Lacedaemonians,  as  well  as  Isagoras,  were  allow- 
ed to  retire  to  Sparta;  but  the  Athenians  of  the  party 
captured  along  with  him  were  imprisoned,  condemned, '  and 
executed  by  the  people. 

Kleisthenes,  with  the  seven  hundred  exiled  families, 

^    ^      was  immediately  recalled,  and  his  new  constitu- 

Kieisthenfis   tiou  materially  strengthened  by  this  first  suc- 

— Athens       cggg^     Yet  the  prospect  of  renewed  Spartan  at- 

BOllCltS    the      ,,  /Y^-ii  •  j.'jr-i 

alliance  tack  was  sumciently  serious  to  induce  him  to 
of  the  gend  envoys  to  Artaphemes,  the  Persian  Satrap 

at  Sardis,  soliciting  the  admission  of  Athens  into 
the  Persian  alliance.  He  probably  feared  the  intrigues  of 
the  expelled  Hippias  in  the  same  quarter.  Artaphemes, 
having  first  informed  himself  who  the  Athenians  were,  and 
where  they  dwelt,  replied  that  if  they  chose  to  send  earth 
and  water  to  the  king  of  Persia,  they  might  be  received  as 
allies,  but  upon  no  other  condition.  Such  were  the  feel- 
ings of  alarm  under  which  the  envoys  had  quitted  Athens, 
that  they  went  the  length  of  promising  this  unqualified 

'   Herodot.    y.    70-72:     compare  Schol.  ad  Aristophan.  Lysistr.  274. 
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token  of  submission.    But  their  countrymen  on  their  re- 
turn disavowed  them  with  a  scorn  and  indignation.  * 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  connexion  began  be- 
tween Athens  and   the  little  Boeotian  town  of  Platsea, 
situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  range  of  Kithaeron, 
between  that  mountain  and  the  river  Asopus —  First  con- 
on  the  road  from  Athens  to  Thebes;  and  it  is  "exion 

ii  •  •  Ji     J.  n      I      -t  between 

upon  this  occasion  that  we  nrst  become  ac-  Athens  and 
quainted  with  the  Boeotians  and  their  polities.  Piataea. 
In  one  of  my  preceding  volumes,  2  the  Boeotian  federation 
has  already  been  briefly  described,  as  composed  of  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  autonomous  towns  under  the  headship 
of  Thebes,  which  was,  or  professed  to  have  been,  their 
mother-city.  Platsea  had  been  (so  the  Thebans  affirmed) 
their  latest  foundation ;3  it  was  ill-used  by  them,  and  dis- 
contented with  the  alliance.  Accordingly,  as  Kleomenes 
was  on  his  way  back  from  Athens,  the  Plataeans  took  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  themselves  to  him,  craving  the 
protection  of  Sparta  against  Thebes,  and  surrendering 
their  town  and  territory  without  reserve.  The  Spartan 
king,  having  no  motive  to  undertake  a  trust  which  pro- 
mised nothing  but  trouble,  advised  them  to  solicit  the  pro- 
tection of  Athens,  as  nearer  and  more  accessible  for  them 
in  case  of  need.  He  foresaw  that  this  would  embroil  the 
Athenians  with  Boeotia,  and  such  anticipation  was  in  fact 
his  chief  motive  for  giving  the  advice,  which  the  Plataeans 
followed.  Selecting  an  occasion  of  public  sacri-  Disputes 
fice  at  Athens,  they  despatched  thither  envoys,  between 
who  sat  down  as  suppliants  at  the  altar,  sur-  Th*e*be*— °*^ 
rendered  their  town  to  Athens,  and  implored  decision  of 
protection  against  Thebes.  Such  an  appeal  ^o'^^*^* 
was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  protection  was  promised.  It 
was  soon  needed,  for  the  Thebans  invaded  the  Platsean  ter- 
ritory, and  an  Athenian  forc;p  marched  to  defend  it.  Battle 
was  about  to  be  joined,  when  the  Corinthians  interposed 
with  their  mediation,  which  was  accepted  by  both  parties. 
They  decided  altogether  in  favour  of  Platsea,  pronouncing 
that  the  Thebans  had  no  right  to  employ  force  against  any 
seceding  member  of  the  Boeotian  federation.  *  The  Thebans, 

'  Herod ot.  v.  73.  too?  tsXseiv.    This  is  an  important 

^  See  part  ii.  ch.  3.  circumstance,  in  regard  to  Grecian 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  61.  political  feeling:  I  shall  advert  to 

*  Herodot.   vi.  108.     eav  Or^fliloo?  it  hereafter. 
Doiu>TU)v':o'J?{xr]  J^ouXojJisvoy;  i^Boito- 
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finding  the  decision  against  them,  refused  to  abide 
by  it,  and  attacked  the  Athenians  on  their  return,  but  sus- 
tained a  complete  defeat:  a  breach  of  faith  which  the 
Athenians  avenged  by  joining  to  Flatsea  the  portion  of 
Theban  territory  south  of  the  Asopus,  and  making  that 
river  the  limit  between  the  two.  By  such  success,  how- 
ever, the  Athenians  gained  nothing,  except  the  enmity  of 
BoBotia — as  Kleomenes  had  foreseen.  Tneir  alliance  with 
Flatsea,  long-continued,  and  presenting  in  the  course  of 
this  history  several  incidents  touching  to  our  sympathies, 
will  be  found,  if  we  except  one  splendid  occasion,  i  product- 
ive only  of  burden  to  tne  one  party,  yet  insufficient  as  a 
protection  to  the  other. 

>  Herodot.  vi.  108.  Thuoydidds  against  assistance, 
(iii.  68),  when  recounting  the  cap-  2.  We  know  no  cause  which 
tnre  of  Flataea  hy  the  Lacedeemo-  should  have  brought  Kleomenes 
nians  in  the  third  year  of  the  Fe-  with  a  Lacedeemonian  force  near 
loponnesian  war,  states  that  the  to  Plataea  in  the  year  619  B.C.:  we 
alliancebetween  Flatsea  and  Athens  know  from  the  statement  of  Hero- 
was  then  in  its  93rd  year  of  date ;  dotus  (v.  76)  that  no  Laoedeemo- 
according  to  which  reckoning  it  nian  expedition  again  at  Attica  took 
would  begin  in  the  year  619  b.o.,  place  at  that  time.  But  in  the  year 
where  Mr.  Clinton  and  other  chro-  to  which  I  have  referred  the  event, 
nologers  place  it.  Kleomenes   is   on  his   march  near 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  imme-  the  spot  upon  a  known  and  assign- 
diate  circumstances,  as  recounted  able  object.  From  the  very  tenor 
in  the  text  from  Herodotus  (whether  of  the  narrative,  it  is  plain  that 
Thucydidds  conceived  them  in  the  Kleomends  and  his  army  were  not 
same  way,  cannot  be  determined),  designedly  in  Boeotia,  nor  medd- 
which  brought  about  the  junction  ling  with  Boeotian  affairs,  at  the 
of  Plataea  with  Athens,  cannot  have  time  when  the  Platseans  solicited 
taken  place  in  619  B.C.,  but  must  his  aid;  for  he  declines  to  inter- 
have  happened  after  the  expulsion  pose  in  the  matter,  pleading  the 
of  Hippias  from  Athens  in  610  B.C.  great  distance  between  Sparta  and 
—for  the  following  reasons :—  Platsea  as  a  reason. 

1.  No  mention  is  made   of  Hip-  8.  Again,  Kleomends,  in  advising 

pias,   who    yet,   if  the   event  had  the    Platsans    to    solicit   Athens, 

happened  in  619  B.C.,  must  have  been  does  not  give   the  advice  through 

the   person   to    determine  whether  good     will     towards     them,     but 

the  Athenians  should  assist  Plataea  through  a  desire  to  harass  and  per- 

or  not.    The  Plateean   envoys  pre-  plex  the  Athenians,  by  entangling 

sent  themselves  at  a  public  sacri-  them  in   a  quarrel  with  the  Boeo- 

fice  in  the  attitude  of  suppliants,  tians.     At   the    point    of   time  to 

so  as  to  touch  the  feelings  of  the  which  I  have  referred  the  incident, 

Athenian  citizens  generally  :    had  this  was  a  very  natural  desire :  he 

Hippias  been  then  despot,  he  would  was  angry,  and  perhaps  alarmed, 

have  been  the   person  to   be  pro-  at   the   recent    events    which   had 

pitiated  and   to  determine  for  or  brought  about  his  expulsion  from 
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Meanwhile  Kleomenes  had  returned  to  Sparta  full  of 
resentment  against  the  Athenians,  and  resolved  gg^^^^ 
on  punishing  them  as  well  as  on  establishing  his   march  of 
friend  Isagoras  as  despot  over  them.     Having  Kieomenfis 
been  taught  however,  by  humiliating  experience,  A^hen^s— 
that  this  was  no  easyachievement,  he  would  not  desertion  of 
make  the  attempt,  without  having  assembled  a 
considerable   force.     He   summoned  allies   from  all  the 
various  states  of  Peloponnesus,  yet  without  venturing  to 
inform  them  what  he  was  about  to  undertake.    He  at  the 
same  time  concerted  measures  with  the  Boeotians,  and  with 
the  Chalkidians  of  Euboea,  for  a  simultaneous  invasion  of 
Attica  on  all  sides.    It   appears    that   he    had   greater 

Athens.  But  what  was  there  to  that  in  the  year  619  b.o.,  while 
make  him  conceive  such  a  feeling  Hippias  was  in  full  sway,  the 
against  Athens  during  the  reign  of  Athenians  gained  an  important 
Hippias?  Thatdespot  was  on  terms  victory  over  the  Thebane^  cut  oft 
of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Sparta:  a  considerable  portion  of  theThe- 
the  Peisistratids  were  (^sivou^ —  ban  territory  for  the  purpose  of 
Eeiviouc  Ta|xdXi9Ta— Herod,  v.  63,  joining  it  to  that  of  the  Platseans, 
90,  91)  "the  particular  guests"  of  and  showed  from  that  time  forward 
the  Spartans,  who  were  only  in-  their  constant  superiority  over 
duced  to  take  part  against  Hippias  Thebes  by  protecting  her  inferior 
from  a  reluctant  obedience  to  the  neighbour  against  her. 
oracles  procured  one  after  another  These  different  reasons,  taking 
by  Kleisthends.  The  motive  there-  them  altogether,  appear  to  me  to 
fore  assigned  by  Herodotus,  for  show  that  the  first  alliance  between 
the  advice  given  by  Kleomends  to  Athens  and  Plataea,  as  Herodotus 
the  Plateeans,  can  have  no  appli-  conceives  and  describes  it,  cannot 
cation  to  the  time  when  Hippias  have  taken  place  before  the  expul- 
was  still  despot.  sion  of  Hippias,  in  610  B.C.;  and 
4.  That  Herodotus  did  not  con-  induce  me  to  believe  either  that 
ceive  the  victory  gained  by  the  Thucydidds  was  mistaken  in  the 
Athenians  over  Thebes  as  having  date  of  that  event,  or  that  Hero- 
taken  place  "before  the  expulsion  dotus  has  not  correctly  described 
of  Hippias,  is  evident  from  his  the  facts.  Not  seeing  any  reason 
emphatic  contrast  between  their  to  suspect  the  description  given 
warlike  spirit  and  success  when  by  the  latter,  I  have  departed, 
liberated  from  the  despots,  and  though  unwillingly,  from  the  date 
their  timidity  or  backwardness  of  Thucydidds. 
while  under  Hippias  ('A9r;vaioi  tu-  The  application  of  the  Platseans 
pavveu6[xsvoi  (xsv,  ou6a|xu)v  tu)v  acpea;  to  Kleomends,  and  his  advice 
TCspioixsovTtuv  laav  toc  noXefxia  dpiei-  grounded  thereupon,  may  be  con* 
vouci  d7:aXXa)r9svTe(;  hk  xupdwiuv,  nected  more  suitably  with  his  first 
(jLttxpcp  itpwTOi  eYsvovTO*  67]Xoi  (ov  expedition  to  Athens  after  the  ex- 
rauTa,  Sxi  xaxsyofjievoi  {xev,  eGsXoxd-  pulsion  of  Hippias,  than  with  Lis 
x£ov,  &c.  V.  78).  The  man  who  second, 
wrote  thus  cannot  have  believed 
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confidence  in  their  hostile  dispositions  towards  Athens  than 
in  those  of  the  Peloponnesians,  for  he  was  not  afraid  to 
acquaint  them  with  his  design — and  probably  the  Boeotians 
were  incensed  with  the  recent  interference  of  Athens  in 
the  affair  of  Platsea.  As  soon  as  these  preparations  were 
completed,  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  Kleomenes  and  Dema- 
ratus,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  united  Peloponne- 
sian  force,  marched  into  Attica,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Eleusis  on  the  way  to  Athens.  But  when  the  allies  came 
to  know  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  to  be  employed, 
a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  manifested  itself  among  them. 
They  had  no  unfriendly  sentiment  towards  Athens;  and  the 
Corinthians  especially,  favourably  disposed  rather  than 
otherwise  towards  that  city,  resolved  to  proceed  no  farther, 
withdrew  their  contingent  from  the  camp,  and  returned 
home.  At  the  same  time,  king  Demaratus,  either  sharing 
in  the  general  dissatisfaction  or  moved  by  some  grudge 
against  nis  colleague  which  had  not  before  manifested  itself, 
renounced  the  undertaking  also.  Two  such  examples, 
operating  upon  the  preexisting  sentiment  of  the  allies 
generally,  caused  the  whole  camp  to  break  up  and  return 
home  without  striking  a  blow.  ^ 

We  may  here  remark  that  this  is  the  first  instance 
p.  known  in  which  Sparta  appears  in  act  as  recog- 

pearance  of  uised  head  of  an  obligatory  Peloponnesian  alli- 
Sparta  as  ance,  2  summoning  contingents  from  the  cities  to 
Lead  of  be  placed  under  the  command  of  her  king.  Her 
Peioponne-  headship,  previously  recognised  in  theory,  passes 

sian  allies*  •■  iii*  > '    t^      i         v    *• 

now  into  act,  but  m  an  unsatisiactory  manner, 
so  as  to  prove  the  necessity  of  precaution  and  concert 
beforehand — which  will  be  found  not  long  wanting. 

Pursuant  to  the  scheme  concerted,  the  Boeotians  and 
s*  n  1  u  -  C^^^kidians  attacked  Attica  at  the  same  time 
cef^es  of  *  that  Kleomenes  entered  it.  The  former  seized 
a^*a*hi8t  CEnoe  and  Hysise,  the  frontier  demes  of  Attica 
Boeotians  ou  the  side  towards  Platsea;  while  the  latter 
kidiails^^       assailed  the  north-eastern  frontier  which  faces 

Euboea.  Invaded  on  three  sides,  the  Athenians 
were  in  serious  danger,  and  were  compelled  to  concentrate 

'  Herodot.  v.  75.  I  doubt  however  his  interpreta- 

*  Compare    KortUm,     Zur     Ge-  tion  of  the  words  in  Herodotus  (v. 

BcLichte    Hellenischer     Staatsver-  63)— sits  I6i(|j    axoXcj),   sixs  67]jxoaito 

fassungen,  p.  35  (Heidelberg,  1821).  yj^r^^o^t^rju 
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all  their  forces  at  Eleusis  against  Kleomenes,  leaving  the 
Boeotians  and  Chalkidians  unopposed.  But  the  unexpected 
breaking-up  of  the  invading  army  from  Peloponnesus  proved 
their  rescue,  and  enabled  them  to  turn  the  whole  of  their 
attention  to  the  other  frontier.  They  marched  into  Boeotia 
to  the  strait  called  Euripus  which  separates  it  from  Eubcea, 
intending  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Boeotians  and 
Chalkidians,  and  to  attack  the  latter  first  apart.  But  the 
arrival  of  the  Boeotians  caused  an  alteration  in  their  scheme ; 
they  attacked  the  Boeotians  first,  and  gained  a  victory  of 
the  most  complete  character — killing  a  large  number,  and 
capturing  700  prisoners.  On  the  very  same  day  they 
crossed  over  to  Euboea,  attacked  the  Chalkidians,  and 
gained  another  victory  so  decisive  that  it  at  once  terminated 
the  war.  Many  Chalkidians  were  taken,  as  well  as  Boeotians, 
and  conveyed  in  chains  to  Athens,  where  after  a  certain 
detention  they  were  at  last  ransomed  for  two  minae  per 
man.  Of  the  sum  thus  raised,  a  tenth  was  employed  in  the 
fabrication  of  a  chariot  and  four  horses  in  bronze,  which 
was  placed  in  the  acropolis  to  commemorate  the  victory. 
Herodotus  saw  this  trophy  when  he  was  at  Athens.  He 
saw  too,  what  was  a  still  more  speaking  trophy,  the  actual 
chains  in  which  the  prisoners  had  been  fettered,  exhibiting 
in  their  appearance  the  damage  undergone  when  the 
acropolis  was  burnt  by  Xerxes:  an  inscription  of  four  lines 
described  the  offerings  and  recorded  the  victory  out  of 
which  they  had  sprung,  i 

Another  consequence  of  some  moment  arose  out  of 
this  victory.     The  Athenians  planted  a  body  of  Plantation 
4000  of  their  citizens  as  Kleruchs  (lot-holders)   of  Athe- 
or  settlers  upon  the  lands  of  the  wealthy  Chalki-  lers  or 
dian  oligarchy  called  the  Hippobotae — proprie-  P^x^**'^* 
tors  probably  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Lelantum  territory 
between  Chalkis  and  Eretria.     This  is  a  system  of  Ohaikis. 
which  we  shall  find  hereafter  extensively  followed  out  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  days  of  their  power;  partly  with  the 
view  of  providing  for  their  poorer  citizens — partly  to  serve 
as  garrison  among  a  population  either  hostile  or  of  doubtful 
fidelity.     These  Attic  Kleruchs  (I  can  find  no  other  name 
by  which  to  speak  of  them)  did  not  lose  their  birth-right 
as  Athenian   citizens.     They  were  not  colonists   in  the 
Grecian  sense,  and  they  are  known  by  a  totally  different 

»  Herodot.  v.  77;    iElian,  V.  H.  vi.  Ij  Pansan.  i.  28,  2. 
VOL.  IV.  H 
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name — but  they  corresponded  very  nearly  to  the  colonies 
formerly  planted  out  on  the  conquered  lands  by  Rome. 
The  increase  of  the  poorer  population  was  always  more  or 
less  painfully  felt  in  every  Grecian  city;  for  though  the 
aggregate  population  never  seems  to  have  increased  very 
fast,  yet  the  multiplication  of  children  in  poor  families 
caused  the  subdivision  of  the  smaller  lots  of  land,  until  at 
last  they  became  insufficient  for  a  maintenance;  and  the 
persons  thus  impoverished  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  sub- 
sistence in  other  ways,  more  especially  as  the  labour  for 
the  richer  classes  was  so  much  performed  by  imported  slaves. 
Doubtless  some  families  possessed  of  landed  property  be- 
came extinct.  Yet  this  did  not  at  all  benefit  the  smaller 
and  poorer  proprietors,  for  the  lands  rendered  vacant 
passed,  not  to  them,  but  by  inheritance  or  bequest  or  inter- 
marriage to  other  proprietors  for  the  most  part  in  easy 
circumstances — since  one  opulent  family  usually  inter- 
married with  another.  I  shall  enter  more  fully  at  a  future 
opportunity  into  this  question — the  great  and  serious 
problem  of  population,  as  it  afiFected  the  Greek  communities 
generally,  and  as  it  was  dealt  with  in  theory  by  the  powerful 
minds  of  Plato  and  Aristotle — at  present  it  is  sufficient  to 
notice  that  the  numerous  Blleruchies  sent  out  by  Athens^ 
of  which  this  to  Euboea  was  the  first,  arose  in  a  great 
measure  out  of  the  multiplication  of  the  poorer  population, 
which  her  extended  power  was  employed  in  providing  for. 
Her  subsequent  proceedings  with  a  view  to  the  same  object 
will  not  be  always  found  so  justifiable  as  this  now  before 
us,  which  gi'ew  naturally,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time, 
out  of  her  success  against  the  Chalkidians. 

The  war  between  Athens,  however,  and  Thebes  with 
Diatre  f  ^^^  Boeotian  allies,  still  continued,  to  the  great 
the  The-  and  repeated  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  until  at 
th  "^~  length  the  Thebans  in  despair  sent  to  ask  advice 

assistance  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  were  directed  to 
^om  "solicit  aid  from  those  nearest  to  them."  i    "How 

^^"**  (they  replied)  are  we  to  obey?  Our  nearest 
neighbours,  of  Tanagra,  Koroneia,  and  ThespiaB,  are  now, 
and  have  been  from  the  beginning,  lending  us  all  the  aid 
in  their  power."  An  ingenious  Theban,  however,  coming 
to  the  relief  of  his  perplexed  fellow-citizens,  dived  into  the 
depths  of  legend  and  brought  up  a  happy  meaning.  "Those 

'  Herodot^  v.  80. 
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nearest  to  us  (he  said)  are  the  inhabitants  of  JEgina:  for 
Thebe  (the  eponym  of  Thebes)  and  -^gina  (the  eponym  of 
that  island)  were  both  sisters,  daughters  of  As6pus.  Let 
us  send  to  crave  assistance  from  the  -^ginetans."  If  his 
subtle  interpretation  (founded  upon  their  descent  from  the 
same  legendary  progenitors)  did  not  at  once  convince  all 
who  heard  it,  at  least  no  one  had  any  better  to  suggest. 
Envoys  were  at  once  sent  to  the  uEginetans;  who,  in  reply 
to  a  petition  founded  on  legendary  claims,  sent  to  the  help 
of  the  Thebans  a  reinforcement  of  legendary,  but  venerated, 
auxiliaries — the  -^akid  heroes.  We  are  left  to  suppose 
that  their  effigies  are  here  meant.  It  was  in  vain  however 
that  the  glory  and  the  supposed  presence  of  the  uEakids 
Telamon  and  Peleus  were  introduced  into  the  Theban 
camp.  Victory  still  continued  on  the  side  of  Athens;  so 
that  the  discouraged  Thebans  again  sent  to  JEgina,  restoring 
the  heroes,  i  and  praying  for  aid  of  a  character  more  human 
and  positive.  Their  request  was  granted,  and  the-^ginetans 
commenced  war  against  Athens,  without  even  the  decent 
preliminary  of  a  herald  and  declaration.  2 

This  remarkable  embassy  first  brings  us  into  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Dorians  of  -^gina — oligarchical,  wealthy, 
commercial,  and  powerful  at  sea,  even  in  the  earliest  days; 

'  In  the  expression  of  Herodo-  ficio,  auxiliiim  deorum  implorant. 

tuB,    the  ^akid   heroes  are  really  Litatis      hostiis,      ohtentoque,     ut 

sent  from  ^gina,   and  really  Bent  retantur,  quod  petebant—haud  aecus 

back     by     the     Thebans     (v.     80,  losH  quam  8%  deos  ipsos  secum  avec- 

81)— 01   5e    091   olxiouoi   eTCixooplrjv  turi  essenf— pulvinaria  iis   in  navi 

Touc    AlaxlSac   ou(A,7cs(A.icetv   itpsoav—  compoilunt,      faustisque     profecti 

auTi^    ol   6r/3aioi    nsp-'^avTSc,   xouc  ominihUB ,  aotutia  suis  pro  auxUiia 

l&ev  AlaxiSa^  091  diceSi6ooav,  deportant."    In  comparing  the  ex- 

TU)v  6g  dv5pu)N  eSsovTo.    Com-  pressions  of  Herodotus  with  those 

pare    again    y.    75;    viii.    04;    and  of  Justin,,  we  see  that  the  former 

Polyb.  vii.  9,  2.    Oscuv  tjLv    ouotpa-  believes  the  direct  literal  presence 

Teuofxsvwv.  action  of  the  ^SJakid   heroes  ("the 

Justin    gives   a  narrative    of   an  Thebans  sent  back  the- heroes,  and 

analogous    application    from    the  asked  for  men"),,  while  the  latter 

Epizephyrian   Lokrians  to  Sparta  explains  away  the  divine  interven- 

(XX.     3) :    "Territi     Locrenses    ad  tion  into  a  mere  fancy  and  feeling 

Spartanos     decurrunt:      auxilium  on  the   part   of  those  to  whom  it 

Bupplices  deprecantur:  illilongin-  is  supposed  to  be  accorded.    This 

qu&   militia    gravati,    auxilium    a  was  the  tone  of  those  later  authors 

Gastore     et     PoUuee     petere    eos  whom  Justin    followed:    compare 

jubent.  Neque  legati  responsum  also  Pausan.  iii.  19,  2. 
■ocise  urbis  spreverunt ;  profectique  *  Herodot.  v.  81,  82. 
in  proximum  templum,  facto  sacri- 
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more  analogous  to  Corinth  than  to  any  of  the  other  cities 
Th  M  ine-  ^*^®^  Dorian.  The  hostility  which  they  now 
tan^  make '  began  without  provocation  against  Athens — re- 
Ath  °^         pressed  by  Sparta  at  the  critical  moment  of  the 

battle  of  Marathon — ^then  again  breaking  out 
— and  hushed  for  a  while  by  the  common  dangers  of  the 
Persian  invasion  under  Xerxes,  was  appeased  only  with 
the  conquest  of  the  island  about  twenty  years  after  that 
event,  and  with  the  impulsion  and  destruction  of  its  inhab- 
itants. There  had  been  indeed,  according  to  Herodotus,  * 
a  feud  of  great  antiquity  between  Athens  and  -^gina — of 
which  he  gives  the  account  in  a  singular  narrative  blending 
together  religion,  politics,  exposition  of  ancient  customs, 
&c*  But  at  the  time  when  the  Thebans  solicited  aid  from 
^gina,  the  latter  was  at  peace  with  Athens.  The  ^gi* 
netans  employed  their  fleet,  powerful  for  that  day,  in 
ravaging  Phalerum  and  the  maritime  demes  of  Attica;  nor 
had  the  Athenians  as  yet  any  fleet  to  resist  them.^  It  is 
probable  that  the  desired  eflPect  was  produced,  of  diverting 
a  portion  of  the  Athenian  force  from  the  war  against  Boe- 
otia,  and  thus  partially  relieving  Thebes;  but  the  war  of 
Athens  against  both  of  them  continued  for  a  considerable 
time,  though  we  have  no  information  respecting  its  details. 
Meanwhile  the  attention  of  Athens  was  called  off  from 

these  combined  enemies  by  a  more  menacing 
tio1S*at  cloud  which  threatened  to  burst  upon  her  from 
Sparta  to  the  side  of  Sparta.  Kleomenes  and  his  coun- 
At^hens  trymen,  full  of  resentment  at  the  late  inglorious 
anew— the  desertion  of  Eleusis,  were  yet  more  incensed  by 
aiiies^sum-  ^^^  discovery,  which  appears  to  have  been  then 
moned,  to-  recently  made,  that  the  injunctions  of  the  Del- 
H^ppias! '^  phian  priestess  for  the   expulsion  of  Hippias 

from  Athens  had  been  fraudulently  procured.  * 
Moreover  Kleomenes,  when  shut  up  in  the  acropolis  of 
Athens  with  Isagoras,  had  found  there  various  prophecies 
previously  treasured  up  by  the  Peisistratids,  many  of 
which  foreshadowed  events  highly  disastrous  to  Sparta. 
And  while  the  recent  brilliant  manifestations  of  courage 
and  repeated  victories,  on  the  part  of  Athens,  seemed  to 
indicate  that  such  prophecies  might  perhaps  be  realised — 
Sparta  had  to  reproach  herself,  that,  from  the  foolish  and 

'  Herodot.  v.  83-88.  vaiouc  eai^sovTO. 

*  Herodot.  V.  81-^9.  (jlsyoXu)? 'A9y]-         »  Hero  Jot.  v.  90. 
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miscliievous  conduct  of  Kleomen^s^  she  had  undone  the 
eflfect  of  her  previous  aid  against  the  Peisistratids,  and 
thus  lost  that  return  of  gratitude  which  the  Athenians 
would  otherwise  have  testified.  Under  such  impressions, 
the  Spartan  authorities  took  the  remarkable  step  of  send- 
ing for  Hippias  from  his  residence  at  Sigeium  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  of  summoning  deputies  from  all  their  allies 
to  meet  him  at  Sparta. 

The  convocation  thus  summoned  deserves  notice  as 
the  commencement  of  a  new  sera  in  Grecian  politics.    The 
previous  expedition  of  Kleomenes  against  Attica  presents 
to  us  the  first  known  example  of  Spartan  headship  passing 
from- theory  into  act:  that  expedition  miscarried  because 
the  allies,  though  willing  to  follow,  would  not  -pitBt  for- 
foUow  blindly,  nor  be  made  the  instruments  of  mai  con- 
executing  purposes  repugnant  to  their  feelings.   It  ^'sparta— 
Sparta  had  now  learnt  the  necessity,  in  order  to   march  of 
ensure  their  hearty  concurrence,  of  letting  them  Sards^a^^" 
know  what  she  contemplated,  so  as  to  ascertain  political 
at  least  that  she  had  no  decided  opposition  to   ®y**®™' 
apprehend.  Here  then  is  the  third  stage  in  the  spontane- 
ous movement  of  Greece  towards  a  systematic  conjunction, 
however  imperfect,  of  its  many  autonomous   units :   first 
we  have  Spartan  headship   suggested  in  theory,   from  a 
concurse  of  circumstances  which  attract  to  her  the  admi- 
ration of  all   Greece — power,  unrivalled  training,  undis- 
turbed antiquity,  &c. :  next,  the  theory  passes  into  act,  yet 
rude  and  shapeless:  lastly,  the  act  becomes  clothed  with 
formalities  and  preceded  by  discussion  and  determination. 
The  first  convocation  of  the  allies  at  Sparta,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  common  object  submitted  to   their  con- 
sideration, may  well  be  regarded  as  an  important  event  in 
Grecian  political  history:  the  proceedings  at  the  convoca- 
tion are  no  less  important,  as  an  indication  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Greeks  of  that  day  felt  and  acted,  and  must 
be  borne  in  mind  as  a  contrast  with  times  hereafter  to  be 
described. 

Hippias  having  been  presented  to  the  assembled  allies, 
the  Spartans  expressed  their  sorrow  for  having  dethroned 
him — their  resentment  and  alarm  at  the  newborn  insolence 
of  Athens,  1  already  tasted  by  her  immediate  neighbours, 
and  menacing  to  every  state  represented  in  the  convo- 

»  Herodot.  v.  90,  91. 
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cation — and  their  anxiety  to  restore  Hippias,  not  less  as  a  re 
Prooeed.       paration  of  past  wronff,  than  as  a  means,  throagh 
con voca- ^^        ^^^  ® ^  keepinff  Athens  low  and  dep  endent.  But 
tion—  the  proposition,  tnough  emanating  from  Sparta, 

*"*  te*t*of  ^^^  listened  to  by  the  allies  with  one  common  sen- 
Corinth  °  timent  of  repugnance.  They  had  n  o  sympathy  for 
*^**in!  Hippias — no  dislike,  still  less  any  fear,  of  Athens 
terference  — and  a  profound  detestation  of  the  character  of 
i^  hT^IL  *  ^®^P^^*  ^^^  spirit  which  had  animated  the  ar- 
-the  ^^*  nied  contingents  at  Eleusis  now  re-appeared  among 
^f.*'**^e-  ^^®  deputies  at  Sparta,  and  the  Corinthians  again 
fuse*' "'  took  the  initiative.  Their  deputy  Sosikles  protest- 
interfere,  ed  against  the  project  in  the  fiercest  and  most  in- 
dignant strain.  No  language  can  be  stronger  than  that  of 
the  long  harangue  which  Herodotus  puts  into  his  mouth, 
wherein  the  bitter  recollections  prevalent  at  Corinth  re- 
specting Kypselus  and  Periander  are  poured  forth.  "Sure- 
ly heaven  and  earth  are  about  to  change  places — the  fish 
are  coming  to  dwell  on  dry  land,  and  mankind  going  to 
inhabit  the  sea — when  you,  Spartans,  propose  to  subvert 
the  popular  governments,  and  to  set  up  in  the  cities  that 
wicked  and  bloody  thing  called  a  Despot,  i  First  try  what 
it  is,  for  yourselves  at  Sparta,  and  then  force  it  upon  others 
if  you  can :  you  have  not  tasted  its  calamities  as  we  have, 
and  you  take  very  good  care  to  keep  it  away  from  your- 
selves. We  adjure  you  by  the  common  gods  of  Hellas — 
plant  not  despots  in  her  cities:  if  you  persist  in  a  scheme 
so  wicked,  know  that  the  Corinthians  will  not  second  you." 
This  animated  appeal  was  received  with  a  shout  of 
approbation  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  All 
with  one  accord  united  with  Sosikles  in  adjuring  the  Lace- 
dsemonians^  "not  to  revolutionise  any  Hellenic  city."  No 
one  listened  to  Hippias  when  he  replied,  and  warned  the 
Corinthians  that  the  time  would  come,  when  they,  more 
than  any  one  else,  would  dread  and  abhor  the  Athenian 
democracy,  and  wish  the  Peisistratidse  back  again.  He 
knew  well  (says  Herodotus)  that  this  would  be,  for  he  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  prophecies  than  any  man;  but 
no  one  then  believed  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  take  his 
departure  back  to  Sigeium;  the  Spartans  not  venturing  to 

*  Herodot.    v.  92.  .  .  .  TopovviSac      dvQpujTtou^  oure  (xi«icpovd>T£pov. 
ec  xa^  Tc6Xi<;xaTdY£ivicapaaxsuaCeo9s,         *  Herodot.  v.  93.    {xVj  itoissiv  |xrj?i'# 
ToO  o&TS  d6ix(UTspov  ou5sv  saxi   xa*:'      vsiuxspov  irspi  tioXiv  'EXXdSa.. 
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espouse  his  cause  against  the  determined  sentiment  of  the 
allies."  i 

That  determined  sentiment  deserves  notice,  because 
it  marks  the  present  period  of  the  Hellenic  Aversion 
mind:  fifty  years  later  it  will  be  found  materi-  to  single- 
ally  altered.  Aversion  to  single-headed  rule,  ^^now^pre^-^ 
and  bitter  recollection  of  men  like  Kypselus  dominant 
and  Periander,  are  now  the  chords  which  thrill  ^^  Greece, 
in  an  assembly  of  Grecian  deputies.  The  idea  of  a  revolu- 
tion (implying  thereby  an  organic  and  comprehensive 
change  of  which  the  party  using  the  word  disapproves) 
consists  in  substituting  a  permanent  One  in  place  of  those 
periodical  magistrates  and  assemblies  which  were  the 
common  attribute  of  oligarchy  and  democracy;  the  anti- 
thesis between  these  last  two  is  as  yet  in  the  background, 
and  there  prevails  neither  fear  of  Athens  nor  hatred  of 
the  Athenian  democracy.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  period 
immediately  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  the 
order  of  precedence  between  these  two  sentiments  reversed. 
The  antimonarchical  feeling  has  not  perished,  but  has  been 
overlaid  by  other  and  more  recent  political  antipathies — 
the  antithesis  between  democracy  and  oligarchy  having 
become,  not  indeed  the  only  sentiment,  but  the  uppermost 
sentiment,  in  the  minds  of  Grecian  politicians  generally, 
and  the  soul  of  active  party  movement.  Moreover  a  hatred 
of  the  most  deadly  character  has  grown  up  against 
Athens  and  her  democracy,  especially  in  the  grandsons  of 
those  very  Corinthians  who  now  stand  forward  as  her 
sympathising  friends.  The  remarkable  change  of  feeling 
here  mentioned  is  nowhere  so  strikingly  exhibited  as 
when  we  contrast  the  address  of  the  Corinthian  Sosikles 
just  narrated,  with  the  speech  of  the  Corinthian  envoys  at 
Sparta  immediately  antecedent  to  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
as  ffiven  to  us  in  Thucydides.2  It  will  hereafter  be  fully 
explained  by  the  intermediate  events,  by  the  growth  of 
Athenian  power,  and  by  the  still  more  miraculous  devel- 
opment of  Athenian  energy. 

Such  development,  the  fruit  of  the  fresh-planted 
democracy  as  well  as  the  seed  for  its  sustentation  and  ag- 
grandisement, continued  progressive  during  the  whole 
period  just  adverted  to;  but  the  first  unexpected  burst  of  it, 
under  the  Kleisthenean  constitution  and  after  the  expulsion 

»  Herodot.  v.  93,  94.  «  Thueydid.  1.  68-71,  120-124. 
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of  Hippias,    is  described   by   Herodotus  in   terms   too 

btriking  emphatic  to  be  omitted.    After  narrating  the 

^^^nt  °V  successive  victories  of  the  Athenians  over  both 

Athenian  BoBotians  and  ChalkidianS;  that  historian  pro* 

*  f  fe?  th  e  ceeds — „Thus  did  the  Athenians  grow  in  strength, 

revolution  And  we  may  find  proof  not  merely  in  this 

^L^^t^'  instance  but  everywhere  else,  how  valuable  a 

H  L.ri  An  As*"^  V 

language  of  thing  freedom  is :  since  even  the  Athenians,  while 
Herodotus.  underadespot,werenot  superior  inwar  toany  of 
their  surrounding  neighbours,  but  so  soon  as  they  got  rid 
of  their  despots,  became  by  far  the  first  of  all.  These 
things  show  that  while  kept  down  by  one  man,  they  were 
slack  and  timid,  like  men  working  for  a  master;  but  when 
they  were  liberated,  every  single  man  became  eager  in 
exertions  for  his  own  benefit."  The  same  comparison  re- 
appears a  short  time  afterwards,  where  he  tells  us  that 
„the  Athenians,  when  free,  felt  themselves  a  match  for 
Sparta;  but  while  kept  down  by  any  man  under  a  des- 
potism, were  feeble  and  apt  for  submission."  i 

Stronger  expressions  cannot  be  found  to  depict  the 
rapid  improvement  wrought  in  the  Athenian  people  by 
their  new  democracy.  Of  course  this  did  not  arise  merely 
from  suspension  of  previous  cruelties,  or  from  better  laws, 
or  better  administration.  These  indeed  were  essential 
conditions,  but  the  active  transforming  cause  here  was, 
the  principle  and  system  of  which  such  amendments  formed 
the  detail:  the  grand  and  new  idea  of  the  sovereign  People, 
composed  of  free  and  equal  citizens — or  liberty  and  equality, 
to  use  words  which  so  profoundly  moved  the  French  nation 
Effect  upon  half  a  century  ago.  It  was  this  comprehensive 
o^*the"ide^  political  idea  which  acted  with  electric  effect 
or  theory  of  upou  the  Athenians,  creating  within  them  a 
democracy.  i^Qgt  of  sentiments,  motives,  sympathies,  and 
capacities,  to  which  they  had  before  been  strangers. 
Democracy  in  Grecian  antiquity  possessed  the  privilege, 

*  Herodot.  v.  78-91.  'AQiQvaioi  fxiv  eOeXoxAxsov,  tbc  fisojtiTTg  epYaC6|x8voi, 

vuv  Tju^rjvTO"  firjXoi  6s  o6  xax'  Iv  (jlo-  ^Xeu9spto9svTu>v    6e,    oi»t6c    Sxootoc 

vov   dXXa    TtavTay^,    rj    loirjYopir)    (b?  iwjTtj!)  itpoQufxesTO  xaTspydCsoQai. 

ecjTi   Xp^fAOt   cjTtouooiov,    el   xai  'AOr,-  (c.  91.)   Oi  Aaxe5oijx6vioi— v6u>  Xa- 

vatoi    Tupavveuofxsvoi    [xev,     ou5ajxu)v  fiovTsc,  u>c  eXeoQapov   |xsv  eov  to  fi' 

TU)v  aosat;  TrepioixeovTOJv  laav  ta  iro-  vo?  to   'Attixov,  looppoTCOv  T<j)   6U)'J- 

Xsjxioc    dfxsivou*;,    ditaXXa/QsvTe?    5s  tu)v  Sv  y^voito,  xaTsyojisvov   5s  bizo 

TUpdvvtov,    fxaxpuj    Trpcbtoi    sYSvovTo*  tou    TUp7vvi5i,    dffQsvs?    xal    irsiQap- 

Sy^Xoi  CUV  TauTO,  2ti  xaT£y6|jL£voi  (xev,  yita^oa  iTOt[jLOV. 
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not  only  of  kindling  an  earnest  and  unanimous  attachment 
to  the  constitution  in  the  bosoms  of  the  citizens,  but  also 
of  creating  an  energy  of  public  and  private  action,  such 
as  could  never  be  obtained  under  an  oligarchy,  where  the 
utmost  that  could  be  hoped  for  was  a  passive  acquiescence 
and  obedience.  Mr.  Burke  has  remarked  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  generally  very  indifferent  about  theories 
of  government;  but  such  indifference  (although  improve- 
ments in  the  practical  working  of  all  governments  tend 
to  foster  it)  is  hardly  to  be  expected  among  any  people 
who  exhibit  decided  mental  activity  and  spirit  on  other 
matters ;  and  the  reverse  was  unquestionably  true,  in  the 
year  500  b.c,  among  the  communities  of  ancient  Greece. 
Theories  of  government  were  there  anything  but  a  dead 
letter:  they  were  connected  with  emotions  of  the  strongest 
as  well  as  of  the  most  opposite  character.  The  theory 
of  a  permanent  ruling  One,  for  example,  was  universally 
odious:  that  of  a  rufing  Few,  though  acquiesced  in,  was 
never  positively  attractive,  unless  either  where  it  was 
associated  with  the  maintenance  of  peculiar  education  and 
habits,  as  at  Sparta,  or  where  it  presented  itself  as  the 
only  antithesis  to  democracy,  the  latter  having  by  peculiar 
circumstances  become  an  object  of  terror.  But  the  theory 
of  democracy  was  pre-eminently  seductive;  creating  in  the 
mass  of  the  citizens  an  intense  positive  attachment,  and 
disposing  them  to  voluntary  action  and  suffering  on  its 
behalf,  such  as  no  coercion  on  the  part  of  other  govern- 
ments could  extort.  Herodotus,  i  in  his  comparison  of  the 
three  sorts  of  government,  puts  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
advantages  of  democracy  "its  most  splendid  name  and 
promise" — its  power  of  enlisting  the  hearts  of  the  citizens 
in  support  of  their  constitution,  and  of  providing  for  all  a 
common  bond  of  union  and  fraternity.  This  is  what  even 
democracy  did  not  always  do:  but  it  was  what  no  other 
government  in  Greece  could  do :  a  reason  alone  sufficient 

1  Herodot.  iii.  80.    IlX^Oo^  6g  ap-  The  democratical  speaker  at  Sy- 

yov,    icp(I)Ta    (xsv,   ouvo(i.aicdv  racuse,      Atbenagoras,    also    puts 

TUDv    xocXXiaTov    iy^t^i    loovo-  this  name  and  promise  in  the  first 

(j.iir]v*  SsoTspot  6s,  TOUTU)v  TU)v  6  fx6-  rank   of  advantages— (Thucyd.  vi. 

votpyo?,  7:oiisi  ouSiv  ndXtp  |xsv  dp)rac  39)— sYU>  6s  ?^[Ji-i>  TCpu)Ta  f^iv,  6^- 

dpysi,  OneuQuvov  6i  apx"*]'  ex*t>  poo-  {jlov  £u(xnav  tbvofxaoQoi,  dXiY«pxi«v  6s, 

Xsufxata  6s  rdvra  e?  to  xoivov  dva-  (tlpo^,  &c. 

<f2p£l. 
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to  stamp  it  as  the  best  goyemment,  and  presenting  the 
greatest  chance  of  beneficent  results,  for  a  Grecian  com* 
munity.  Among  the  Athenian  citizens,  certainly,  it  pro- 
duced a  strength  and  un£inimity  of  positive  political  sen- 
timent, such  as  has  rarely  been  seen  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  which  excites  our  surprise  and  admiration  the 
more  when  we  compare  it  with  the  apathy  which  had  pre- 
ceded, and  which  is  even  implied  as  the  natural  state  of 
the  public  mind  in  Solon's  famous  proclamation  against 
neutrality  in  a  sedition.  ^  Because  democracy  happens  to 
be  unpalatable  to  most  modem  readers,  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  sentiment  here  described 
only  in  its  least  honourable  manifestations — in  the  cari- 
catures of  Aristophanes,  or  in  the  empty  common-places 
of  rhetorical  declaimers.  But  it  is  not  in  this  way  that 
the  force,  the  earnestness,  or  the  binding  value,  of  demo- 
cratical  sentiment  at  Athens  is  to  be  measured.  We  must 
listen  to  it  as  it  comes  from  the  lips  of  Perikles,*  while  he 
is  strenuously  enforcing  upon  the  people  those  active  duties 
for  which  it  both  implanted  the  stimulus  and  supplied  the 
courage ;  or  from  the  oligarchical  Nikias  in  the  harbour 
of  Syracuse,  when  he  is  endeavouring  to  revive  the  courage 
of  his  despairing  troops  for  one  last  death-struggle,  and 
when  he  appeals  to  their  democratical  patriotism  as  to  the 
only  flame  yet  alive  and  burning  even  in  that  moment  of 
agony.  3  From  the  time  of  Kleisthenes  downward,  the 
creation  of  this  new  mighty  impulse  makes  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  Athenian  character;  and  if  the  change 
still  stood  out  in  so  prominent  a  manner  before  the  eyes 
of  Herodotus,  much  more  must  it  have  been  felt  by  the 
contemporaries  among  whom  it  occurred. 

The  attachment  of  an  Athenian  citizen  to  his  demo- 
cratical constitution  comprised  two  distinct  veins  of  senti- 
ment: first,  his  rights,  protection,  and  advantages  derived 
from  it — next,  his   obligations  of  exertion  and  sacrifice 

•  See  the  preceding  chapter  xi.  Thucydidfes  upon  the  two  demo- 
of  this  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  144,  cracies  of  Athens  and  Syracuse — 
respecting  tlieSolonian  declaration     vi.  69  and  vii.  21-56. 

here  adverted  to.  .  mi,,.„„j   „;;   aa     n       :x       -    - 

■  Ihucyd.  vii.  69.    lloTpiOo^  xa  ttj^ 

*  See  the  two  speeches  of  Peri-  sXeoQeptoTdxTjc  uitofxiptvi^axtov  xalt^^ 
kUsinThucyd.  ii.  35-46,  and  ii.  60-  ev  auT^  dvsriTox-oy  ndtoiv  e<;  -zr,* 
a.     Compare    the    reflections    of     Slaixav  e^ouota^,  «S:c. 
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towards  it  and  with  reference  to  it.    Neither  of  these  two 
veins  of  sentiment  was  ever  wholly  absent;  but  Patriotism 
according  as  the  one  or  the  other  was  present   of  an 
at  different  times  in  varying  proportions,  the  between* 
patriotism  of  the  citizen  was  a  very  different  500-400  b.c. 
feeling.     That  which  Herodotus  remarks  is,  the   "uran'*'''^ 
extraordinary  efforts  of  heart  and  hand  which   eager  spirit 
the  Athenians  suddenly  displayed — the  efficacy  mima^ex- 
of  the  active  sentiment  throughout  the  bulk  of  ertion  and 
the   citizens.     We    shall    observe    even  more  ''*<'"^°®' 
memorable  evidences  of  the  same  phsenomenon  in  tracing 
down  the  history  from  Kleisthenes  to  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war:  we  shall  trace  a  series  of  events  and  motives 
eminently  calculated  to  stimulate  that  self-imposed  labour 
and  discipline  which  the  early  democracy  had  first  called 
forth.      But  when  we  advance   farther  down,  from  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy  after  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  to 
the  time  of  Demosthenes — (I  venture  upon  this  brief  anti- 
cipation, in  the   conviction  that  one  period  of  Grecian 
history  can  only  be  thoroughly  understood  by  contrasting 
it  with  another) — we  shall  find  a  sensible  change  in  Athenian 
patriotism.     The  active  sentiment  of  obligation   Diminution 
is  comparatively  inoperative — the  citizen,  it  is   of  this 
true,  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  the  demo-  ?°mJnt  in** 
cracy  as  protecting  him  and  ensuring  to  him  va-   the  restored 
luable  rights,  and  he  is  moreover  willing  to  per-   aft?°  tiSe'^ 
form  his  ordinary  sphere  of  legal  duties  towards   Thirty  Ty- 
it;  but  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  thing  established,   ^^^^^' 
and  capable  of  maintaining  itself  in  a  due  measure  of  foreign 
ascendency,  without  any  such  personal  efforts    as  those 
which  his  forefathers  cheerfully  imposed  upon  themselves. 
The  orations  of  Demosthenes  contain  melancholy  proofs  of 
such  altered  tone  of  patriotism — of  that  languor,  paralysis, 
and  waiting  for  others  to  act,  which  preceded  the  catastrophe 
of  Chseroneia,  notwithstanding  an  unabated  attachment  to 
the  democracy  as  a  source  of  protection  and  good  govern- 
ment. 1     That  same  preternatural  activity  which  the  allies 
of  Sparta,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  both 
denounced  and  admired  in  the  Athenians,  is  noted  by  the 

'  Compare  the  remarkable  speech  emphatically     notices     in    Philip 

of  the  Corinthian  envoys  at  Sparta  (Olynthiac.   i.  6.  p.  13) :    also   Phi- 

(Thucyd.   i.  68-71),  with  the  <piXo-  lippic.  i.  2,  and  the  Philippics  and 

npaY|xo9Uv7)  which  i)emo8thendB  so  Olynthiacs  generally. 
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orator  as  now  belonging  to  their  enemy  Philip.  Such 
variations  in  the  scale  of  national  energy  pervade  history, 
modem  as  well  as  ancient,  but  in  regard  to  Grecian  history, 
especially,  they  can  never  be  overlooked.  For  a  certain 
measure,  not  only  of  positive  political  attachment,  but  also 
of  active  self-devotion,  military  readiness,  and  personal 
e£fort,  was  the  indispensable  condition  of  maintaining  Hel- 
lenic autonomy,  either  in  Athens  or  elsewhere;  and  became 
so  more  than  ever,  when  the  Macedonians  were  once  organ- 
ised under  an  enterprising  and  semi-hellenised  prince.  The 
democracy  was  the  first  creative  cause  of  that  astonishing 
personal  and  many-sided  energy  which  marked  the  Athenian 
character,  for  a  century  downward  from  Kleisthenes;  that 
the  same  ultra  Hellenic  activity  did  not  longer  continue, 
is  referable  to  other  causes  which  will  be  hereafter  in  part 
explained.  No  system  of  government,  even  supposing  it 
to  be  very  much  better  and  more  faultless  than  the  Athenian 
democracy,  can  ever  pretend  to  accomplish  its  legitimate 
end  apart  from  the  personal  character  of  the  people,  or  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  individual  virtue  and  vigour. 
During  the  half-century  immediately  preceding  the  battle 
of  Chseroneia,  the  Athenians  had  lost  that  remarkable 
energy  which  distinguished  them  during  the  first  century 
of  their  democracy,  and  had  fallen  much  more  nearly  to  a 
level  with  the  other  Greeks,  in  common  with  whom  they 
were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  a  foreign  enemy. 
I  here  briefly  notice  their  last  period  of  languor,  in  con- 
trast with  the  first  burst  of  democratical  fervour  under 
Kleisthenes  now  opening — a  feeling,  which  will  be  found, 
as  we  proceed,  to  continue  for  a  longer  period  than  could 
have  been  reasonably  anticipated,  but  which  was  too  high- 
strung  to  become  a  perpetual  and  inherent  attribute  of  any 
community. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

RISE  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE.— CYRUS. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  followed  the  history  of 
Central  Greek  very  nearly  down  to  the  point  at  which  the 
history  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  becomes  blended  with  it,  and 
after  which  the  two  streams  begin  to  flow  to  a  great  de- 
gree in  the  same  channel.  I  now  revert  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  of  the  Asiatic  kings  as  connected 
with  them,  at  the  point -in  which  they  were  left  in  my  seven- 
teenth chapter. 

The  concluding  facts  recounted  in  that  chapter  were 
ofsad  and  serious  moment  to  the  Hellenic  world,  g  ^ 
The  Ionic  and  -^olic  Greeks  on  the  Asiatic  Asiatic 
coast  had  been  conquered  and  made  tributary  ^J5®®^?j^ 
by  the  Lydian  king  Croesus:  "down  to  that  conquest  of 
time  (says  Herodotus)  all  Greeks  had  been  free."  ^ydia  by 
Their  conqueror  Croesus,  who  ascended  the  ^^^' 
throne  in  560  b.c,  appeared  to  be  at  the  summit  of  human 
prosperity  and  power  in  his  unassailable  capital,  and  with 
his  countless  treasures  at  Sardis.  His  dominions  com- 
prised nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  river 
Halys  to  the  east;  on  the  other  side  of  that  river  began 
the  Median  monarchy  under  his  brother-in-law  Astyages, 
extending  eastward  to  some  boundary  which  we  cannot  de- 
fine, but  comprising  in  a  south-eastern  direction  Persis 
proper  or  Farsistan,  and  separated  from  the  Kissians  and 
Assyrians  on  the  east  by  the  line  of  Mount  Zagros  (the 
present  boundary-line  between  Persia  and  Turkey).  JBa- 
bylonia,  with  its  wondrous  city,  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  was  occupied  by  the  Assyrians  or  Chal- 
dseans,  under  their  king  Labynetus:  a  territory  populous 
and  fertile,  partly  by  nature,  partly  by  prodigies  of  labour, 
to  a  degree  which  makes  us  mistrust  even  an  honest  eye- 
witness who  describes  it  afterwards  in  its  decline — but 
which  was  then  in  its  most  flourishing  condition.  The 
Chaldsean  dominion  under  Labynetus  reached  to  the  bord- 
ers of  Egypt,  including  as  dependent  territories  both 
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Judeea  and  Fhenicia.  In  Egypt  reined  the  native  king 
Amasls,  powerful  and  affluent,  sustained  in  his  throne  by 
a  large  body  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  himself  favour- 
ably disposed  to  Grecian  commerce  and  settlement.  Both 
with  Labynetus  and  with  Amasis,  Croesus  was  on  terms 
of  alliance ;  and  as  Astyages  was  his  brother-in- 
power  and  law,  the  four  kings  might  well  be  deemed  out 
alliances  of  the  reach  of  calamity.  Yet  within  the  space 
rcesus.  ^^  thirty  years  or  a  little  more,  the  whole  of 
their  territories  had  become  embodied  in  one  vast  empire, 
under  the  son  of  an  adventurer  as  yet  not  known  even  by 
name. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  Oriental  dynasties  has  been  in  all 
times  distinguished  by  the  same  general  features.  A  brave 
and  adventurous  prince,  at  the  head  of  a  population  at 
once  poor,  warlike,  and  greedy,  acquires  dominion;  while 
his  successors,  abandoning  themselves  to  sensuality  and 
sloth,  probably  also  to  oppressive  and  irascible  dispositions, 
become  in  process  of  time  victims  to  those  same  qualities 
in  a  stranger  which  had  enabled  their  own  father  to  seize 
Rise  of  the  throne.  Cyrus,  the  great  founder  of  the 
Gjm^  Persian  empire,  first  the  subject  and  afterwards 
of^hiS  early  the  dethroner  of  the  Median  Astyages,  cor- 
hiBtory.  responds  to  this  general  description,  as  far  at 
least  as  we  can  pretend  to  know  his  history.  For  in 
truth,  even  the  conquests  of  Cyrus,  after  he  became  ruler 
of  Media,  are  very  imperfectly  known,  whilst  the  facts 
which  preceded  his  rise  up  to  that  sovereignty  cannot  be 
said  to  be  known  at  all :  we  have  to  choose  between  dif- 
ferent accounts  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  of  which 
the  most  complete  and  detailed  is  stamped  with  all  the 
character  of  romance.  The  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon  is 
memorable  and  interesting,  considered  with  reference  to 
the  Greek  mind,  and  as  a  philosophical  novel,  i  That  it 
should  have  been  quoted  so  largely  as  authority  on  matters 
of  history,  is  only  one  proof  among  many  how  easily  authors 
liave  been  satisfied  as  to  the  essentials  of  historical  evidence. 
The  narrative  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Cyrus  and  Astyages,  agreeing  with  Xenophon  in 
little  more  than  the  fact  that  it  makes  Cyrus  son  of  Kam- 

'  Among  the  loBt  productions  of  ting  like  them  from  the  tuition  of 
Antiithends,  the  contemporary  of  Sokratds,  was  one,  KupoC)  ^  nspi 
Stnophon  and  Plato,    and  emana-     BaoiXeiac  (Diogenes  Laert.  vi.  15). 
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byses  and  Mandane  and  grandson  of  Astyages,  goes  even 
beyond  the  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  in  respect  to 
tragical  incident  and  contrast.  Astyages,  alarmed  by  a 
dream,  condemns  the  new-bom  infant  of  his  daughter  Man- 
dane to  be  exposed:  Harpagus,  to  whom  the  order  is  given^ 
delivers  the  child  to  one  of  the  royal  herdsmen,  who  ex- 
poses it  in  the  mountains,  where  it  is  miraculous-  story  of 
ly  suckled  by  a  bitch,  i  Thus  preserved, and  after-  -A-styagea. 
wards  brought  up  as  the  herdsman's  child,  Cyrus  manifests 
great  superiority  both  physical  and  mental,  is  chosen  king 
in  play  by  the  boys  of  the  village,  and  in  this  capacity 
severely  chastises  the  son  of  one  of  the  courtiers;  for 
which  ofiPence  he  is  carried  before  Astyages,  who  recognises 
him  for  his  grandson,  but  is  assured  by  the  Magi  that  the 
dream  is  out,  and  that  he  has  no  farther  danger  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  boy — and  therefore  permits  him  to  live. 
With  Harpagus,  however,  Astyages  is  extremely  incensed, 
for  not  having  executed  his  ordei*s:  he  causes  the  son  of 
Harpagus  to  be  slain,  and  served  up  to  be  eaten  by  his  un- 
conscious father  at  a  regal  banquet.  The  father,  apprised 
afterwards  of  the  fact,  dissembles  his  feelings,  but  meditates 
a  deadly  vengeance  against  Astyages  for  this  Thyestean 
meal.  He  persuades  Cyrus,  who  has  been  sent  back  to  his 
father  and  mother  in  Persia,  to   head   a   revolt  of  the 

'  That  this  was  the  real  story  I  have  noticed  yarions  transforma- 
— a  close  parallel  of  Romulus  and  tions  operated  by  Palsephatns  and 
KemuB — we  may  see  by  Herodotus,  others  upon  the  Greek  mythes— the 
i.  122.  Some  rationalising  Greeks  ram  which  carried  Phryxus  and 
or  Persians  transformed  it  into  a  Helld  across  the  Hellespont  is  re- 
more  plausible  tale— that  the  herds-  presented  to  us  as  having  been  in 
man's  wife  who  suckled  the  boy  reality  a  man  named  KriuSy  who 
Gyrus  was  named  Kuvu)  (Kuu>v  is  a  aidedtheirflight— the  winged  horse 
dog,  male  or  female);  contending  which  carried  Bellerophon  was  a 
that  this  latter  was  the  real  basis  ship  named  Pegasus,  &o. 
of  fact,  and  that  the  intervention  This  same  operation  has  here 
of  the  bitch  was  an  exaggeration  been  performed  upon  the  story  of 
built  upon  the  name  of  the  woman,  the  suckling  of  Cyrus ;  for  we  shall 
in  order  that  the  divine  protection  run  little  risk  in  affirming  that  the 
shown  to  Cyrus  might  be  still  more  miraculous  story  is  the  older  of 
manifest — ol  6i  toxsec  TtapotXaPAvxe?  the  two.  The  feelings  which  wel- 
t6  o'jvofxoc  TouTo  (iva  Qeiotiptuc  come  a  miraculous  story  are  early 
60XSIQ  ToIcTi  n^po^9i  ncpiei-  and  primitive;  those  which  break 
val  091  6  Tcaic),  xars^aXov  9d(Tiv  down  the  miracle  into  a  common- 
(bc  exxel|xsvov  Kupov  xuu>v  t^iQps'j>s'  place  fact  are  of  subsequent 
evOsuTsv  fxiv  rj  cpdnc  outt)  xtyuyprixtz.  growth. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  History 
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Persians  against  the  Medes;  whilst  Astyages — to  fill  up  the 
Grecian  conception  of  madness  as  a  precursor  to  ruin — 
sends  an  army  against  the  revolters,  commanded  by  Har- 
pagus  himself.  Of  course  the  army  is  defeated — Astyages, 
after  a  vain  resistance,  is  dethroned — Cyrus  becomes  king 
in  his  place — and  Harpagus  repays  the  outrage  which  he 
has  undergone  by  the  bitterest  insults. 

Such  are  the  heads  of  a  beautiful  narrative  which  is 
given  at  some  length  in  Herodotus.  It  will  probably  ap- 
pear to  the  reader  sufficiently  romantic;  though  the  his- 
torian intimates  that  he  had  heard  three  other  narratives 
difiPerent  from  it,  and  that  all  were  more  full  of  marvels,  as 
well  as  in  wider  circulation,  than  his  own,  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  some  unusually  sober-minded  Persian  in- 
formants. 1  In  what  points  the  other  three  stories  departed 
from  it  we  do  not  hear. 

To  the  historian  of  Halikarnassus  we  have  to  oppose 
Herodotus  ^^®  physician  of  the  neighbouring  town  Knidus 
and  — Ktesias,  who   contradicted  Herodotus,  not 

Kt68i88.  without  strong  terms  of  censure,  on  many  points, 
and  especially  upon  that  which  is  the  very  foundation  of 
the  early  narrative  respecting  Cyrus;  for  he  affirmed  that 
Cyrus  was  noway  related  to  Astyages.  2  However  indignant 
we  may  be  with  Ktesias  for  ttie  disparaging  epithets  which 
he  presumed  to  apply  to  an  historian,  whose  work  is  to  us 
inestimable — we  must  nevertheless  admit,  that  as  surgeon 
in  actual  attendance  on  king  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  healer 
of  the  wound  inflicted  on  that  prince  at  Kunaxa  by  his 
brother  Cyrus  the  younger,  ^  he  had  better  opportunities 

*  Herodot.  i.  95.  'Q?  wv  Ilspa^cov  tua,  vol.  iv.  p.  345.  <I>t)(jI  5e  (Ktfisias) 
jjLSTS^iTepoi  XsYouaiv,  ol  |xt)  Poo-  aOtov  tu)v  itXevovwv  fi  laxopsi  auT6it- 
X6|j.evoi  aefiivouv  ta  nepl  Kupov,  T7)v  Yev6ftevov,  r^  nap'  aOriuv  Ilepoiuv 
dXXa  t6v  sovxa  Xiyeiv  Xoyov,  xardt  (Iv9a  to  opav  fit)  eve/u>pet)  auTi^xoov 
xauTaypa'^'W  euiaTdftsvoc  itspv  Kupou  xaxaaTdvxa,  outux  ttjv  laxopiav  007- 
xal     xpi9aaiac     aXXac     Xdycov  -(p&'^tti. 

65oo<;  9^vai.    His  informants  were  To    the    discrepancies    between 

thus   select  persons,   who  differed  Xenophon,  Herodotus,  andKtdsias, 

from  the  Persians  generally.  on  the  subject  of  Cyrus,   is  to  be 

The  long  narrative  respecting  the  added  the  statement   of  ^schylus 

infancy   and   growth    of  Cyrus   is  (Persse,  747),  the  oldest  authority 

contained  in  Herodot.  i.  107-129.  of  them  all,  and  that  of  the  Arme- 

*  See  the  Extracts  from  the  lost  nian  historians:  see  Bahr  ad  Kte- 
Persian  History  of  Ktfisias,  in  Pho-  siam,  p.  85;  compare  Bahr's  com- 
tiua  Cod.  Ixxii.,  also  appended  to  ments  on  the  discrepancies,  p.  87. 
Schweighauser's  edition  of  Herodo-  '  Xenophon,  Anabas.  i.  8,  26. 
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even  than  Herodotus  of  conversing  with  soberminded  Per- 
sians ;  and  that  the  discrepancies  between  the  two  state- 
ments are  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  dis- 
cordant, yet  equally  accredited,  stories.  Herodotus  himself 
was  in  fact  compelled  to  choose  one  out  of  four.  So  rare 
and  late  a  plant  is  historical  authenticity. 

That  Cyrus  was  the  first  Persian  conqueror,  and  that 
the  space  which  he  overran  covered  no  less  than  fifty  de- 
grees of  longitude,  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Oxus 
and  the  Indus,  are  facts  quite  indisputable;  but  of  the  steps 
by  which  this  was  achieved,  we  know  very  little.  The 
native  Persians,  whom  he  conducted  to  an  empire  condition 
so  immense,  were  an  aggregate  of  seven  agricul-  of  the 
tural,  and  four  nomadic  tribes — all  of  them  rude,  g^nlat  the 
hardy,  and  brave  ^ — dwelling  in  a  mountainous  first  rise 
region,  clothed  in  skins,  ignorant  of  wine,  or  °^  ^'^'* 
fruit,  or  any  of  the  commonest  luxuries  of  life,  and  despi- 
sing the  very  idea  of  purchase  or  sale.  Their  tribes  were 
very  unequal  in  point  of  dignity,  probably  also  in  respect 
to  numbers  and  powers,  among  one  another.  First  in  esti- 
mation among  them  stood  the  Pasargadse;  and  the  first 
phratry  or  clan  among  the  Pasargadse  were,  the  Achaeme- 
nidae,  to  whom  Cyrus  himself  belonged.  Whether  his  re- 
lationship to  the  Median  king  whom  he  dethroned  was  a 
matter  of  fact,  or  a  politic  fiction,  we  cannot  well  deter- 
mine. But  Xenophon,  in  noticing  the  spacious  deserted 
cities,  Larissa  and  Mespila,  2  which  he  saw  in  his  march 
with  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tigris,  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  conquest  of  Media 
by  the  Persians  was  reported  to  him  as  having  been  an 
obstinate  and  protracted  struggle.  However  this  may  be, 
the  preponderance  of  the  Persians  was  at  last  complete: 
though  the  Medes  always  continued  to  be  the  second  nation 
in  the  empire,  after  the  Persians,  properly  so  called;  and 
by  early  Greek  writers  the  great  enemy  in  the  East  is  often 
called  "the  Mede"3  as  well  as  "the  Persian."    The  Median 

*  Herodot.  i.  71-153;  Arrian,  v.  4;  to   have   been  fought  near  Pasar- 

Strabo,  xv.  p.  727 ;  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  gadce  (xv.  p.  730). 

p.  695.  '  Xeiiophanfis,  Fragm.  p.  39,  ap. 

2  Xenophon,   Anabas.   iii.   3,    6;  Schneidewin,  Delectus  Poett.  Ele- 

lii.  4,    7-12.     Strabo   had   read  ac-  giac.  Grac— 

counts  which  represented  the  last  Ilr^Xixo?  ^aO'  89'  6  M>)5oc  a9ix£To; 

battle  between  Astyagds  and. Cyrus  compare  Theognis,  v.  775,  and  He- 
rodot. i.  163. 
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Ekbatana  too  remained  as  one  of  the  capital  cities,  and  the 
usual  summer  residence,  of  the  kings  of  Persia;  Susa  on 
the  Choaspes,  on  the  Kissian  plain  farther  southward, 
and  east  of  the  Tigris,  being  their  winter  abode. 

The  vast  space  of  country  comprised  between  the  In- 
Territory  ^us  on  the  east,  the  Oxus  and  Caspian  Sea  to 
of  Iran-  the  north,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean 
Tigrirand  ^^  the  south,  and  the  line  of  Mount  Zagros  to 
Indus.  the  west,    appears  to  have  been  occupied  in 

these  times  by  a  great  variety  of  diflFerent  tribes  and 
people,  yet  all  or  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  and  speaking  dialects  of  the  Zend  language,  i 
It  was  known  amongst  its  inhabitants  by  the  common  name 
of  Iran  or  Aria:  it  is,  in  its  central  parts  at  least,  a  high, 
cold  plateau,  totally  destitute  of  wood  and  scantily  sup- 
plied with  water;  much  of  it  indeed  is  a  salt  and  sandy  de- 
sert, unsusceptible  of  culture.  Parts  of  it  are  eminently 
fertile,  where  water  can  be  procured  and  irrigation  ap- 
plied. Scattered  masses  of  tolerably  dense  population  thus 
grew  up;  but  continuity  of  cultivation  is  not  practicable, 
and  in  ancient  times,  as  at  present,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  of  Iran  seems  to  have  consisted  of  wander- 
ing or  nomadic  tribes  with  their  tents  and  cattle.  The 
rich  pastures,  and  the  freshness  of  the  summer  climate,  in 
the  region  of  mountain  and  valley  near  Ekbatana,  are  ex- 
tolled by  modern  travellers,  just  as  they  attracted  the 
Great  King  in  ancient  times  during  the  hot  months.  The 
more  southerly  province  called  Persis  proper  (Farsistan) 
consists  also  in  part  of  mountain  land  interspersed  with 
valley  and  plain,  abundantly  watered,  and  ample  in  pas- 
ture, sloping  gradually  down  to  low  grounds  on  the  sea- 
coast  which  are  hot  and  dry:  the  care  bestowed,  both  by 
Medes  and  Persians,  on  the  breeding  of  their  horses,  was 
remarkable.  2  There  were  doubtless  material  differences 
between  different  parts  of  the  population  of  this  vast  pla- 
teau of  Iran.    Yet  it  seems  that  along  with  their  common 

*  Strabo,  xv.  p.  724.  6fA6YXu)TTOi  21;  Quintus  Curtius,  v.  13,  14.  p. 
rapa  jiixpov.  See  Heeren,  Ueber  432-434,  with  the  valuable  explana- 
den  Verkehr  der  Alten  Welt,  part  tory  notes  of  Mutzell  (Berlin,  1841). 
i.  book  i.  p.  320-340,  and  Hitter,  Compare  also  Morier's  Second 
Erdkunde,  West-Asien,  b.  iii.  Ab-  Journey  in  Persia,  p.  49-120,  and 
theil.  ii.  sect.  1  and  2.  p.  17-84.  Bitter,   Erdkunde,  West  Asien,  p. 

*  About  the  province   of  Persis,  712-733. 
see  Strabo,  xv  p.  727 ;  Diodor.  xix. 
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language  and  religion,  they  had  also  something  of  a  com- 
mon character,  which  contrasted  with  the  Indian  popu- 
lation east  of  the  Indus,  the  Assyrians  west  of  Mount 
Zagros,  and  the  Massagetge  and  other  Nomads  of  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  Sea  of  Aral — less  hrutish,  restless,  and  blood- 
thirsty, than  the  latter — more  fierce,  contemptuous  and 
extortionate,  and  less  capable  of  sustained  industry,  than 
the  two  former.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  when  the  wealth  and  cultiva- 
tion gf  Assyria  were  at  their  maximum,  that  Iran  also  was 
%T  better  peopled  than  ever  it  has  been  since  European 
observers  have  been  able  to  survey  it;  especially  the  north- 
eastern portion,  Baktria  and  Sogdiana;  so  that  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Nomads  from  Turkestan  and  Tartary,  which 
have  been  so  destructive  at  various  intervals  since  the 
Mahomedan  conquest,  were  before  that  period  successfully 
kept  back. 

The  general  analogy  among  the  population  of  Iran 
probably  enabled  the  Persian  conqueror  with  compara- 
tive ease  to  extend  his  empire  to  the  east,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Ekbatana,  and  to  become  the  full  heir  of  the 
Median  kings.  If  we  may  believe  Ktesias,  even  the  distant 
province  of  Baktria  had  been  before  subject  to  those  kings. 
At  first  it  resisted  Cyrus,  but  finding  that  he  had  become 
son-in-law  of  Astyages,  as  well  as  master  of  his  person,  it 
speedily  acknowledged  his  authority,  i 

According  to  the  representation  of  Herodotus,  the 
war  between  Cyrus  and  Croesus  of  Lydia  began  shortly 
after  the   capture  of  Astyages,  and  before  the 
conquest  of  Baktria.  2    Croesus  was  the  assail^  tween 
ant,  wishing  to  avenge  his  brother-in-law,  to  ar-   Cyrus  and 
rest  the  growth  of  the  Persian  conqueror,  and 
to  increase  his  own  dominions.    His  more  prudent  coun- 
cillors  in   vain  represented  to  him  that  he  had  little  to 
gain,  and  much  to  lose,  by  war  with  a  nation  alike  hardy 
and  poor.    He  is  represented  as  just  at  that  time  recover- 
ing from  the  aflBiiction  arising  out  of  the  death  of  his  son. 

To  ask  advice  of  the  oracle,  before  he  took  any  final 
decision,  was  a  step  which  no  pious  king  would  omit.  But 
in  the  present  perilous  question,  Croesus  did  more — he 
took  a  precaution  so  extreme,  that  if  his  piety  had  not 
been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  his  extraordinary  muni- 

>  Etdsias,  Persica,  c.  2.  *  Herodot.  i.  153. 
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ficence  to  the  temples,  he  might  have  drawn  upon  himself 
the  suspicion  of  a  guilty  scepticism,  i  Before  he  would 
send  to  ask  advice  respecting  the  project  itself, 
tests  the  he  resolved  to  test  the  credit  of  some  of  the 
oracles-  chief  suiTounding  oracles — Delphi,  Dodona, 
reply  ^from  BranchidsB  near  Miletus,  Amphiaraus  at  The- 
^f>iv^i—  bes,  Trophonius  at  Lebadeia,  and  Ammon  in 
cence  of  Libya.  His  envoys  started  from  Sardis  on  the 
CrcBBus  to  same  day,  and  were  all  directed  on  the  hund- 
redth day  afterwards,  to  ask  at  the  respective 
oracles  how  Croesus  was  at  that  precise  moment  employed. 
This  was  a  severe  trial:  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  met 
by  four  out  of  the  six  oracles  consulted,  we  have  no  in- 
formation, and  it  rather  appears  that  their  answers  were 
unsatisfactory.  But  Amphiaraus  maintained  his  credit 
undiminished,  while  Apollo  at  Delphi,  more  omniscient 
than  Apollo  at  Branchidse,  solved  the  question  with  such 
unerring  precision,  as  to  afford  a  strong  additional  argu- 
ment against  persons  who  might  be  disposed  to  scoff  at 
divination.  No  sooner  had  the  envoys  put  the  question  to 
the  Delphian  priestess,  on  the  day  named,  "What  is  Croe- 
sus new  doing?"  than  she  exclaimed,  in  the  accustomed 
hexameter  verse,  2  "I  know  the  number  of  grains  of  sand, 
and  the  measures  of  the  sea:  I  understand  the  dumb,  and 
I  hear  the  man  who  speaks  not.  The  smell  reaches  me  of 
a  hardskinned  tortoise  boiled  in  a  copper  with  lamb's  flesh 
— copper  above  and  copper  below."  Croesus  was  awe- 
struck on  receiving  this  reply.  It  described  with  the  utmost 
detail  that  which  he  had  been  really  doing,  so  that  he  ac- 
counted the  Delphian  oracle  and  that  of  Amphiaraus  the 
only  trustworthy  oracles  on  earth — following  up  these 
feelings  with  a  holocaust  of  the  most  munificent  character, 
in  order  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Delphian  god.  Three 
thousand  cattle  were  offered  up,  and  upon  a  vast  sacrificial 
pile  were  placed  the  most  splendid  purple  robes  and  tunics, 
together  with  couches  and  censers  of  gold  and  silver;  be- 
sides which  he  sent  to  Delphi  itself  the  richest  presents  in 

»  That  this  point  of  view  should  oracle ;    but   it   is  put  forward  by 

not  be  noticed  in  Herodotus,  may  Xenophon  as   constituting  part  of 

appear  singular,  when  we  read  his  the  guilt  of  Croesus  (Cyropaed.  vii. 

story   (vi.  86)   about  the   Milesian  2,  17). 

Glaukus,    and   the  judgement  that  >  Herodot.  i.  47,  48,  49,  50. 
overtook  him  for  having  tested  the 
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gold  and  silver — ingots,  statues,  bowls,  jugs,  &c.,  the  size 
and  weight  of  which  we  read  with  astopishment;  the  more 
Eo  as  Herodotus  himself  saw  them  a  century  afterwards  at 
Delphi.  1  Nor  was  Croesus  altogether  unmindful  of  Am- 
phiaraus,  whose  answer  had  been  creditable,  though  less 
triumphant  than  that  of  the  Pythian  priestess.  He  sent 
to  Amphiaraus  a  spear  and  shield  of  pure  gold,  which 
were  afterwards  seen  at  Thebes  by  Herodotus ;  this  large 
donative  may  help  the  reader  to  conceive  the  immensity 
of  those  which  he  sent  to  Delphi. 

The  envoys  who  conveyed  these  gifts  were  instructed 
to  ask  at  the  same  time,  whether  Croesus  should    .     . 
undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Persians   given 
— and  if  so,  whether  he  should  solicit  any  allies  *?  ^i"*  ^J 

,  •   J.  I  •  T  J  J.     0.1  J  J.*  ili6  oracle. 

to  assist  him.  In  regard  to  the  second  question, 
the  answer  both  of  Apollo  and  of  Amphiaraus  was  deci- 
sive, recommending  him  to  invite  the  alliance  of  the  most 
powerful  Greeks.  In  regard  to  the  first  and  most  moment- 
ous question,  their  answer  was  as  remarkable  for  circum- 
spection as  it  had  been  before  for  detective  sagacity:  they 
told  Croesus,  that  if  he  invaded  the  Persians,  he  would  sub- 
vert a  mighty  monarchy.  The  blindness  of  Croesus  inter- 
preted this  declaration  into  an  unqualified  promise  of  suc- 
cess: he  sent  farther  presents  to  the  oracle,  and  again  in- 
quired whether  his  kingdom  would  be  durable.  "When  a 
mule  shall  become  king  of  the  Medes  (replied  the  priestess) 
then  must  thou  run  away — be  not  ashamed."  2 

More  assured  than  ever  by  such  an  answer,  Croesus 
sent  to  Sparta,  under  the  kings  Anaxandrides  and  Aristo, 
to  tender  presents  and  solicit  their  alliance. 3  His  propo- 
sitions were  favourably  entertained — the  more  He  solicits 
so,  as  he  had  before  gratuitously  furnished  some  the  alliance 
gold  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  a  statue  to  °^  Sparta. 
Apollo.  The  alliance  now  formed  was  altogether  general — 
no  express  effort  being  as  yet  demanded  from  them,  though 
it  soon  came  to  be.  But  the  incident  is  to  be  noted,  as 
marking  the  first  plunge  of  the  leading  Grecian  state  into 
Asiatic  politics;  and  that  too  without  any  of  the  generous 
Hellenic  sympathy  which  afterwards  induced  Athens  to 
send  her  citizens  across  the  jEgean.  At  this  time  Croesus 
was  the  master  and  tribute-exactor  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
whose  contingents  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  his  army 

*  Herodot.  i.  52,  53,  C4.         »  Herodot.  i.  55.  •  Herodot.  i.  07-70. 
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for  the  expedition  now  contemplated;  an  army  consisting 
principally,  not  of  native  Lydians,  but  of  foreigners. 

The  river  Halys  formed  the  iDOundary  at  this  time  be- 
tween the  Median  and  Lydian  empires :  and  Croesus,  march- 
He  crossea  ing  across  that  river  into  the  territory  of  the 
and  Quacks  Syrians  or  Assyrians  of  Kappadokia,  took  the 
the  Per-  city  of  Pteria,  with  many  of  its  surrounding 
•ians.  dependencies,  inflicting  damage  an  destruction 

upon  these  distant  subjects  of  Ekbatana.  Cyrus  lost  no 
time  in  bringing  an  army  to  their  defence  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  Croesus;  trying  at  the  same  time, 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  prevail  on  the  lonians  to  revolt 
from  him.  A  bloody  battle  took  place  between  the  two 
armies,  but  with  indecisive  result:  after  which  Croesus, 
seeing  that  he  could  not  hope  to  accomplish  more  with  his 
forces  as  they  stood,  thought  it  wise  to  return  to  his  capi- 
tal, and  collect  a  larger  army  for  the  next  campaign.  Im- 
mediately on  reaching  Sardis  he  despatched  envoys  to 
Labynetus  king  of  Babylon;  to  Amasis  king  of  Egypt;  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  other  allies;  calling  upon  all 
of  them  to  send  auxiliaries  to  Sardis  during  the  course  of 
the  fifth  month.  In  the  meantime,  he  dismissed  all  the 
foreign  troops  who  had  followed  him  into  Kappadokia.  i 

Had  these  allies  appeared,  the  war  might  perhaps 
have  been  prosecuted  with  success.  And  on 
march  of  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  least,  there 
Cyrus  to  -^as  no  tardiness;  for  their  ships  were  ready 
and  their  troops  almost  on  board,  when  the 
unexpected  news  reached  them  that  Croesus  was  already 
ruined.  2  Cyrus  had  foreseen  and  forestalled  the  defensive 
plan  of  his  enemy.  Pushing  on  with  his  army  to  Sardis 
without  delay,  he  obliged  the  Lydian  prince  to  give  battle 
with  his  own  unassisted  subjects.  The  open  and  spacious 
plain  before  that  town  was  highly  favourable  to  Lydian 
cavalry,  which  at  that  time  (Herodotus  tells  us)  was  su- 
perior to  the  Persian.  But  Cyrus,  employing  a  stratagem 
whereby  this  cavalry  was  rendered  unavailable,  placed  in 
front  of  his  line  the  baggage  camels,  which  the  Lydian 
horses  could  not  endure  either  to  smell  or  to  behold. 3 
The  horsemen  of  Croesus  were  thus  obliged  to  dismount; 

'  Herodot.  i.  77.  employment  of  the  camels  appears 

»  Herodot.  i.  83.  also  in  Xenophon,    Cyropsed.  vii. 

*  The  story  about  this  successful     1,  47. 
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nevertheless  they  fought  bravely  on  foot,  and  were  not 
driven  into  the  town  till  after  a  sanguinary  combat. 

Though  confined  within  the  walls  of  his  capital, 
Croesus  had  still  good  reason  for  hoping  to  hold  out  until 
the  arrival  of  his  allies,  to  whom  he  sent  press-  siege  and 
ing  envoys  of  acceleration.  For  Sardis  was  con-  capture  of 
sidered  impregnable — one  assault  had  already 
been  repulsed,  and  the  Pei'sians  would  have  been  reduced 
to  the  slow  process  of  blockade.  But  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  siege,  accident  did  for  the  besiegers  that  which 
they  could  not  have  accomplished  either  by  skill  or  force. 
Sardis  was  situated  on  an  outlying  peak  of  the  northern 
side  of  Tmolus;  it  was  well  fortified  everywhere  except 
towards  the  mountain;  and  on  that  side,  the  rock  was  so 
precipitous  and  inaccessible,  that  fortifications  were  thought 
unnecessary,  nor  did  the  inhabitants  believe  assault  to  be 
possible  in  that  quarter.  But  Hyroeades,  a  Persian  soldier, 
having  accidentally  seen  one  of  the  garrison  descending 
this  precipitous  rock  to  pick  up  his  helmet  which  had  rolled 
down,  watched  his  opportunity,  tried  to  climb  up,  and 
found  it  not  impracticable;  other  followed  his  example, 
the  strong  hold  was  thus  seized  first,  and  the  whole  city 
speedily  taken  by  storm,  i 

Cyrus  had  given  especial  orders  to  spare  the  life  of 
Croesus,  who  was  accordingly  made  prisoner.  But 
preparations  were  made  for  a  solemn  and  terrible  comea^rf- 
spectacle;  the  captive  king  was  destined  to  be  sonerofCy- 
burnt  in  chains,  together  with  fourteen  Lydian  [j|^ed.^ 
youths,  on  a  vast  pile  of  wood.     We  are  even 
told  that  the   pile  was  already  kindled  and  the   victim 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid,  when  Apollo  sent  a  mira- 
culous rain  to  preserve  him.    As  to   the   general   fact   of 
supernatural  interposition,  in  one  way  or  another,  Hero- 
dotus and  Ktesias  both  agree,  though  they  describe  diflFer- 
ently  the  particular  miracles  wrought.  2    it  is  certain  that 

>  Herod  ot.  i.  84.  the  chains  of  Groesus  miraculously 
^  Compare  Herodot.  i.  84-87,  and  struck  off,  in  the  midst  of  thonder 
Ktgsias,  Persica,  c.4;  which  latter  and  lightning,  hut  no  fire  men- 
seems  to  have  heen  copied  hy  Po-  tioned.  This  is  deserving  of  no- 
lyienus,  vii.  6,  10.  tice,  as  illustrating  the  fact  that 
It  is  remarkahle  that  among  the  Ktdsias  derived  his  information 
miracles  enumerated  by  Ktdsias,  from  Persian  narrators,  who  would 
no  mention  is  made  of  fire  or  of  not  be  likely  to  impute  to  Cyrus 
the  pile  of  wood  kindled:  we  hare  the  use  of  fire  for  such  a  purpose. 
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Croesus,  after  some  time,  was  released  and  well  treated  by 
his  conqueror,  and  lived  to  become  the  confidential  adviser 
of  the  latter  as  well  as  of  his  son  Kambyses :  i  Ktesias  also 
acquaints  us  that  a  considerable  town  and  territory  near 
Ekbatana,  called  Barene,  was  assigned  to  him,  according 
to  a  practice  which  we  shall  find  not  unfrequent  with  the 
Persian  kings. 

The  prudent  counsel  and  remarks  as  to  the  relations 
between  Persians  and  Lydians,  whereby  Croesus  is  said  by 
Herodotus  to  have  first  earned  this  favourable  treatment, 
are  hardly  worth  repeating;  but  the  indignant  remonstrance 
sent  by  Croesus  to  the  Delphian  god  is  too  characteristic 
Beraon-  ^^  ^^  passcd  over.  He  obtained  permission 
strance  ad-  from  Cyrus  to  lay  upon  the  holy  pavement  of 
Cras^qftV  the  Delphian  temple  the  chains  with  which  he 
the  Del-  had  at  first  been  bound.  The  Lydian  envoys 
phian  god.  ^gj.Q  instructed,  after  exhibiting  to  the  god 
these  humiliating  memorials,  to  ask  whether  it  was  his 
custom  to  deceive  his  benefactors,  and  whether  Ke  was  not 
ashamed  to  have  encouraged  the  king  of  Lydia  in  an  enter- 
prise 60  disastrous?  The  god,  condescending  to  justify 
himself  by  the  lips  of  the  priestess,  replied — "Not  even  a 
god  can  escape  his  destiny.  Croesus  has  suflFered  for  the 
sin  of  his  fifth  ancestor  (Gyges),  who,  conspiring  with  a 
woman,  slew  his  master  and  wrongfully  seized  the  sceptre. 
Apollo  employed  all  his  influence  with  the  Moerae  (Fates) 
to  obtain  that  this  sin  might  be  expiated  by  the  children 

The  Persians  worshipped  fire  as  a  Nikolaus  Damaskfinus  of  the  treat- 
god,  and  considered  it  impious  to  ment  of  CroBSUS  by  Cyrus,  has  been 
bum  a  dead  body  (Herodot.  iii.  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
16).  Now  Herodotus  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Lydian  histo- 
heard  the  story  about  the  burning  rian  Xanthus,  elder  contemporary 
from  Lydian  informants  (XeysTai  of  Herodotus.  But  it  seems  to  me 
uic6AuSu>v,  Herodot.  i.  87).  Whether  a  mere  compilation,  not  well  put 
the  Lydians  regarded  fire  in  the  together,  from  Xenophon's  Cyro- 
same  point  of  view  as  the  Per-  psedia  and  from  the  narrative  of 
sians,  we  do  not  know;  but  even  Herodotus, perhaps  including  some 
if  they  did,  they  would  not  be  particular  incidents  out  of  Xan- 
indisposed  to  impute  to  Cyrus  an  thus  (see  Nikol.  Damas.  Fragm. 
act  of  gross  impiety,  just  as  the  ed.  Orell.  p.  57-70,  and  the  Frag- 
Egyptians  imputed  another  act  ments  of  Xanthus  in  Didot's  His- 
equally  gross  to  Kambysfes,  which  toric.  Graecor.  Fragm.  p.  4D). 
Herodotus  himself  treats  as  a  false-  *  Justin  (i.  7)  seems  to  copy 
hood  (iii.  16).  KtSsias,  about  the  treatment  of 
The    long    narrative    given    by  Croesas. 
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of  Croesus,  and  not  by  Croesus  himself;  but  the  Moerae 
would  grant  nothing  more  than  a  postponement  of  the 
judgement  for  three  years.  Let  Croesus  know  that  Apollo 
has  thus  procured  for  him  a  reign  three  years  longer  than 
his  original  destiny,  i  after  having  tried  in  vain  to  rescue 
him  altogether.  Moreover  he  sent  that  rain  which  at  the 
critical  moment  extinguished  the  burning  pile.  Nor  has 
Croesus  any  right  to  complain  of  the  prophecy  by  which 
he  was  encouraged  to  enter  on  the  war;  for  when  the  god 
told  him,  that  he  would  subvert  a  great  empire,  it  was  his 
duty  to  have  again  inquired  which  empire  the  god  meant; 
and  if  he  neither  understood  the  meaning,  nor  chose  to 
ask  for  information,  he  has  himself  to  blame  for  the  result. 
Besides,  Croesus  neglected  the  warning  given  to  him, 
about  the  acquisition  of  the  Median  kingdom  by  a  mule: 
Cyrus  was  that  mule — son  of  a  Median  mother  of  royal 
breed,  by  a  Persian  father  at  once  of  different  race  and  of 
lower  position." 

This   triumphant  justification   extorted    even    from 
Croesus  himself  a  full  confession,  that  the  sin  lay   g 
with  him,  and  not  with  the  god.  2    It  certainly  justifica- 
illustrates  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  theological   tion  of 

•J  r  Ai      J.'  Ti    -L  I-  1     •     ii        t"C  oracle. 

ideas  01  the  time.  It  shows  us  now  much,  m  the 
mind  of  Herodotus,  the  facts  of  the  centuries  preceding 
his  own,  unrecorded  as  they  were  by  any  contemporary 
authority,  tended  to  cast  themselves  into  a  sort  of  religious 
drama;  the  threads  of  the  historical  web  being  in  part  put 
together,  in  part  originally  spun,  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
forth  the  religious  sentiment  and  doctrine  woven  in  as  a 
pattern.  The  Pythian  priestess  predicts  to  Gyges  that  the 
crime  which  he  had  committed  in  assassinating  his  master 
would  be  expiated  by  his  fifth  descendant,  though,  as 
Herodotus  tells  us,  no  one  took  any  notice  of  this  prophecy 
until  it  was  at  last  fulfilled; 3  we  see  thus  the  history  of  the 

•  Herodot.  i.  91.  ITpoQufisoMSvou  54  irpto|xivir)?. 

Ao^Uu)    27ru>;  av   xata   too<;  icaiSot?  *  Herodot.  i.   91.    *0    oe   axouaotc 

Toy<;  Kpoioou  '(bio^.'zo  to  2o!p6vu>v  ita-  auvs^.u)  itoij.oy  eivai  trjv   d(xapTd6oc, 

9o<,  xai  ]i.y\  xat'  ayxov  Kpoiaov,  oyx  xal  oy  too  8sou. 

olov  TE   eysvSTO   icapotYaYsiv    Moipa(;'  Xenophon  also  in  the  Cyropsedia 

Sffov  6s  ev^SoDxav  aoTOi,  7)vyaaT0,  xal  (vii.  2,  16-25)  brings  Crcasus  to  the 

eyapiffaTo  oi'Tpia    Y«P  ^"^s^  eitapspd-  same  result  of  confession  and  hu- 

).RTo  Trjv  2ap5iu)v  aXu)9iv.  Kal  touto  miliation,    though  by  steps  some- 

eiri(jTd(j9u>      Kpoioo^,      w^      uaxspov  what  different. 

Toloi   eTsai   TooTOKji  dXo'j;  t^;  it»-  ■  Herodot.  i.  13. 
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first  Mermnad  king  is  made  up  after  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Fate  of  last.  There  was  something  in  the  main  facts  of 
^J"^^^e*T  *^®  history  of  Croesus  profoundly  striking  to  the 
the^Greek  Greek  mind;  a  king  at  the  summit  of  wealth  and 
mind.  power — pious  in  the  extreme  and  munificent 

towards  the  gods — the  first  destroyer  of  Hellenic  liberty 
in  Asia — then  precipitated,  at  once  and  on  a  sudden,  into 
the  abyss  of  rum.  The  sin  of  the  first  parent  helped  much 
towards  the  solution  of  this  perplexing  problem,  as  well  as 
to  exalt  the  credit  of  the  oracle,  when  made  to  assume  the 
shape  of  an  unnoticed  prophecy.  In  the  affecting  story 
(discussed  in  a  former  chapter  i)  of  Solon  and  Croesus,  the 
Lydian  king  is  punished  with  an  acute  domestic  affliction 
because  he  thought  himself  the  happiest  of  mankind — the 
gods  not  suffering  any  one  to  be  arrogant  except  them- 
selves ;  2  and  the  warning  of  Solonis  made  to  recur  to  Croesus 
after  he  has  become  the  prisoner  of  Cyrus,  in  the  narrative 
of  Herodotus.  To  the  same  vein  of  thought  belongs  the 
story,  just  recounted,  of  the  relations  of  Croesus  with  the 
Delphian  oracle.  An  account  is  provided,  satisfactory  to 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  Greeks,  how  and  why  he  was 
ruined — but  nothing  less  than  the  overruling  and  omni- 
potent Moerae  could  be  invoked  to  explain  so  stupendous  a 
result.  It  is  rarely  that  these  supreme  goddesses — or  hyper- 
goddesses,  since  the  gods  themselves  must  submit  to  them 
— are  brought  into  such  distinct  light  and  action.  Usually 
they  are  kept  in  the  dark,  or  are  left  to  be  understood  as 
the  imseen  stumbling-block  in  cases  of  extreme  incom- 
prehensibility; and  it  is  difficult  clearly  to  determine  (as 
in  the  case  of  some  complicated  political  constitutions) 
where  the  Greeks  conceived  sovereign  power  to  reside,  in 
The  Mcer»  respect  to  the  government  of  the  world.  But 
or  Fates,  here  the  sovereignty  of  the  Moerae,  and  the  sub- 
ordinate agency  of  the  gods,  are  unequivocally  set  forth.* 

>  See  above j  chap.  zi.  vol.  iii.  p.  same  supreme  position  as  the  pre- 

149.  sent  oracle  assigns  to  the  Moerse 

*  Herodot.    vii.    10.     oO    yap    ea  or  Fates:   Pallas  in  vain  attempts 

cppovseiv   &XXov   i».i'(a.  6  Gsot;  ri  iui'd-  to    propitiate    him    in    favour    of 

Tov.  Athens,  just  as  in  this  case  Apollo 

'  In  the   oracle  reported  in  He-  tries  to  mitigate   the  Moeree  in  re- 

rodot.  vii.  141.  as  delivered  by  the  spect  to  Croesus — 

Pythian    priestess    to    Athens    on  Ou  Suvaxai  liaXXa^   Ai'  'OXu|j.kiov 

occasion  of  the  approach  of  Xer-  e^iXdaaaOai, 
acds,   Zeus    is  represented  in    the 
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The  gods  are  still  extremely  powerful,  because  the  Moerse 

comply  with  theirrequestsup  to  a  certain  point,  not  thinking 

.  AiffaofxsvT)  uoXXoioi  XoYoi?  xal  (xi^-  the  conception  of  a  Zeus  T6pavvo< 

Ti6i  TtuxviQ,  &c.  —whose    power    is    not    supreme, 

Compare  also  yiii.  109  and  iz.  16.  even  for  the  time;  and  is  not  des- 

O.  Mullcr  (Dissertation  on  the  tined  to  continue  permanently 
Eumenides  of  ^schylus,  p.  222,  even  at  its  existing  height.  The 
Eng.  Transl.)  says— "On  no  oc-  explanations  given  by  Klausen  of 
casion  does  Zeus  Soter  exert  his  this  drama  appear  to  me  incorrect; 
influence  directly,  like  Apollo,  nor  do  I  understand  how  it  is  to 
Minerva,  and  the  Erinnyes;  but  be  reconciled  with  the  above  pas- 
whereas  Apollo  is  prophet  and  sage  quoted  from  0.  MUller. 
exegetes  by  virtue  of  wisdom  de-  The  two  oracles  here  cited  from 
rived  from  him,  and  Minerva  is  Herodotus  exhibit  plainly  the  flue- 
indebted  to  him  for  her  sway  over  tuation  of  Greek  opinion  on  this 
states  and  assemblies — nay,  the  subject:  in  the  one,  the  supreme 
very  Erinnyes  exercise  their  func-  determination,  and  the  inexorabi- 
tions  in  his  name— this  Zeus  stands  lity  which  accompanies  it,  are  as- 
always  in  the  background,  and  cribed  to  Zeus— in  the  other,  to 
has  in  reality  only  to  settle  a  the  Mosrse.  This  double  point  of 
conflict  existing  within  himself,  view  adapted  itself  to  different 
For  with  iBschylus,  as  with  all  occasions,  and  served  as  a  help 
men  of  profound  feeling  among  for  the  interpretation  of  different 
the  Greek  from  the  earliest  times,  events.  Zeus  was  supposed  to 
Jupiter  is  the  only  real  god  in  have  certain  sympathies  for  human 
the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  beings;  misfortunes  happened  to 
Although  he  is  in  the  spirit  of  various  men  which  he  not  only 
ancient  theology  a  generated  god  did  not  wish  to  bring  on,  but 
arisen  out  of  an  imperfect  state  would  have  been  disposed  to  avert; 
of  things,  and  not  produced  till  here  the  Mosrse,  who  had  no  sym- 
the  third  stage  of  a  development  pathies,  were  introduced  as  an  ex- 
of  nature— still  he  is,  at  the  time  planatory  cause,  tacitly  implied 
we  are  speaking  of,  the  spirit  as  overruling  Zeus.  "Gum  Furiis 
that  pervades  and  governs  the  uni-  ^schylus  Parcas  tantum  non 
verse."  ubique   conjungit,"    says   Klausen 

To  the  same  purpose  Klausen  (Theol.  ^sch.  p.  39);  and  this  en- 
expresses  himself  (Theologumena  tire  absence  of  human  sympathies 
^schyli,  p.  6-69).  constitutes  the  common   point   of 

It    is   perfectly   true   that  many  both— that  in  which  the  MoBree  and 

passages    may    be    produced  from  the   Erinnyes    differ  from    all   the 

iTteek    authors    which   ascribe    to  other  gods— ue^pixa  xoiv  (uXealotxov 

Zeus  the  supreme  power  here  no-  Geotv,  o6  fisoic  6fxoiav  (^schyl.  Sept* 

ted.    But   it   is   equally  true  that  ad  Theb.  720):  compare  Eumenid. 

this   conception   is  not  uniformly  961,    172,  and    indeed    the   general 

adhered    to,    and    that   sometimes  strain  of  that  fearful  tragedy, 

the  Fates  or  Moerse  are  represented  In  ^schylus,  as   in  Herodotus, 

as    supreme;    occasionally    repre-  Apollo    is    represented    as     exer- 

sented   as   the  stronger  and  Zeus  clsing  persuasive  powers  over  the 

as   the   weaker   (Prometheus,  616).  Moerse  (Eumenid.  724)— Molpct^  Sicsi- 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  Prometheus  9a«  d^Olxou;  Osivai  f)poToO(. 
of  iEscbylus,   in  fact,   brings  out 
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it  proper  to  be  wholly  inexorable;  but  their  compliance 
is  carried  no  farther  than  they  themselves  choose;  nor 
would  they,  even  in  deference  to  Apollo  i,  alter  the  original 
sentence  of  punishment  for  the  sin  of  Gyges  in  the  person 
of  his  fifth  descendant — a  sentence  moreover  which  Apollo 
himself  had  formally  prophesied  shortly  after  the  sin  was 
committed;  so  that,  if  the  Moerae  had  listened  to  his  inter- 
cession onbehalf  of  Croesus,  his  own  prophetic  credit  would 
have  been  endangered.  Their  unalterable  resolution  has 
predetermined  the  ruin  of  Croesus,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
event  is  manifested  by  the  circumstance,  that  even  Apollo 
himself  cannot  prevail  upon  them  to  alter  it,  or  to  grant 
more  than  a  three  years'  respite.  The  religious  element 
must  here  be  viewed  as  giving  the  form — the  historical 
element  as  giving  the  matter  only,  and  not  the  whole  matter 
— of  the  story.  These  two  elements  will  be  found  con- 
joined more  or  less  throughout  most  of  the  history  of  He- 
rodotus, though  as  we  descend  to  later  times,  we  shall  find 
the  latter  element  in  constantly  increasing  proportion.  His 
conception  of  history  is  extremely  different  from  that  of 
Thucydides,  who  lays  down  to  himself  the  true  scheme  and 
purpose  of  the  historian,  common  to  him  with  the  philo- 
sopher— to  recount  and  interpret  the  past,  as  a  rational  aid 
towards  prevision  of  the  future.  2 

The  destruction  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  and  the 

establishment  of  the   Persians   at  Sardis — an 

event  pregnant  with  consequences  to  Hellas 

generally — took  place  in  546  B.C.  3     Sorely  did  the  Ionic 

'  The  language  of  Herodotus  de-  Appendix,  ch.  17,  upon  the  Lydian 

aerves  attention :  Apollo  tells  Cros-  kings. 

BUS— "I  applied  to  the  Moerae  to  get  Mr.  Clinton  and  most  of  the  chro- 

t!ie    execution    of   the   judgement  nologists  accept  the  date  without 

postponed  from  your  time  to  that  hesitation,  but  Volney  (Recherchea 

of  your  children— but  I  could   not  sur  I'Histoire  Ancienne,  vol.  i.  p. 

prevail  upon  them;    but  as   much  306-808;  Ghrunologie  des  Rois  Ly- 

as  they  would   yield   of  their  own  diens)   rejects   it  altogether;  con- 

accord,  I  procured  for  you  (ooov  5e  sidering   the   capture   of  Sardis  to 

EvsSioxav  auxai,  eyotplsTaTo  oi—  have  occurred  in  557  B.C.,  and  the 

i.  91).  reign  of  Croesus  to  have  begun  in 

2  Thucyd.  i.  22.  571  B.C.    He  treats   very  contemp- 

•  This    important    date    depends  tuously  the    authority   of  Solinus 

upon  the  evidence  of  Solinus  (Po-  and  SosikratSs,  and  has  an  elabo- 

lyhistor.  i.  112)  and  Sosikratfes  (ap.  rate  argumentation  to    prove  that 

Diog.  Laert.  i.95) :  see  Mr.  Clinton's  the  date  which  he  adopts  is  borne 

Fasti  Hellen.  ad  ann.  546,  and  his  out  by  Herodotus.   This  latter  docs 
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Greeks  now  repent  that  they  had  rejected  the  propositions 
made  to  them  hy  Cyrus  for  revolting  from  Croesus — though 
at  the  time  when  these  propositions  were  made,   g 
it  would  have  been  highly  imprudent  to  listen  the  Asiatic 
to  them,  since  the  Lydian  power  might  reasonably   Greeks 
be  looked  upon  as  the  stronger.     As  soon  as    conquest 
Sardis  had  fallen,  they  sent  envoys  to  the  con-   of  Lydia 
queror  entreating  that  they  might  be  enrolled     ^    ^"*^' 
as  his  tributaries,  on  the  footing  which  they  had  occupied 
under  Croesus.     The  reply  was  a  stem  and  angry  refusal, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Milesians,  to  whom  the  terms 
which  they  asked   were   granted:  i   why  this  favourable 
exception  was  extended  to  them,  we  do  not  know. 

The  other  continental  lonians  and  ^olians  (exclusive 
of  Miletus,  and  exclusive  also  of  the  insular  cities  which 
the  Persians  had  no  means  of  attacking),  seized  with  alarm, 
began  to  put  themselves  in  a  condition  of  defence.     It 
seems  that  the  Lydian  king  had  caused  their  fortifications 
to  be  wholly  or  partially  dismantled,  for  we  are  told  that 
they  now  began  to  erect  walls;  and  the  Phokseans  especially 
devoted  to  that  purpose  a  present  which  they  had  received 
from  the  Iberian  Arganthonius,  king  of  Tartessus.  Besides 
thus  strengthening  their  own  cities,  they  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  send  a  joint  embassy  entreating  aid  from  . 
Sparta.    They  doubtless  were  not  un-apprised  in  vainTo 
that  the  Spartans  had  actually  equipped  an  army  Sparta  for 
for  the   support  of  Croesus.     Their   deputies  *^  * 
went  to  Sparta,  where  the  Phokaean  Pythermus,  appointed 
by  the  rest  to  be  spokesman,  clothing  himself  in  a  purple 
robe  2  in  order  to  attract  the  largest  audience  possible,  set 
forth  their  pressing  need  of  succour  against  the  impending 
danger.     The  Lacedaemonians  refused  the  prayer;  never- 

not  appear  to  me  at  all  satisfactory;  anterior  to   contemporary  records. 

I   adopt  the    date  of   Solinus  and  He   (like  other  chronologists)  ex- 

Sosikratea     (though  agreeing  with  hausts  his  ingenuity  to  find  a  pro- 

Volney  that  such  positive  authority  per  point  of  historical  time  for  the 

is  not  very  considerable),  because  supposed  conversation  between  80- 

there  is  nothing  to  contradict  them,  Ion  and  CrcBsus  (p.  320). 

and  because   the  date  which   they  *  Herodot.  i.  141. 

give  seems  in  consonance  with  the  *  Herodot.    i.   152.     The   purple 

stream  of  the  history.  garment,  so  attractive  a  spectacle 

Volney's  arguments  suppose  in  amid  the  plain  clothing  universal 

the  mind  of  Herodotus  a  degree  of  at  Sparta,  marks  the  contrast  be- 

chronological  precision  altogether  tween  Asiatic  and  European  Greece, 
unreasonable,  in  reference  to  events 
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theless  they  despatched  to  Ph6k8ea  some  commissioners  to 
investigate  the  state  of  affairs — who,  perhaps  persuaded 
by  the  i^hokseans,  sent  Lakrines,  one  of  their  number,  to 
the  conqueror  at  Sardis,  to  warn  him  that  he  should  not 
lay  hands  on  any  city  of  Hellas — for  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  not  permit  it.  "Who  are  these  Lacedaemonians? 
(inquired  Cyrus  from  some  Greeks  who  stood  near  him) — 
how  many  are  there  of  them,  that  they  venture  to  send  me 
such  a  notice?"  Having  received  the  answer,  wherein  it 
was  stated  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  a  city  and  a  regular 
market  at  Sparta,  he  exclaimed — "I  have  never  yet  been 
afraid  of  men  like  these,  who  have  a  set  place  in  the  middle 
of  their  city,  where  they  meet  to  cheat  one  another  and 
forswear  themselves.  If  I  live  they  shall  have  troubles  of 
their  own  to  talk  about,  apart  from  the  lonians."  To  buy 
or  sell  appeared  to  the  Persians  a  contemptible  practice: 
for  they  carried  out  consistently  one  step  farther,  the 
principle  upon  which  even  many  able  Greeks  condemned 
the  lending  of  money  on  interest;  and  the  speech  of  Cyrus 
was  intended  as  a  covert  reproach  of  Grecian  habits 
generally,  i 

This  blank  menace  of  Lakrines,  an  insulting  provocation 
Cyrus  quits  ^^  ^^®  enemy  rather  than  a  real  support  to  the 
8ardi8—  distressed,  was  the  only  benefit  which  the  Ionic 
the^iiv?^  Greeks  derived  from  Sparta.  They  were  left  to 
diaus  sup-  defend  themselves  as  best  they  could  against 
pressed.  j.j^q  couqueror;  who  presently  however  quitted 
Sardis  to  prosecute  in  person  his  conquests  in  the  East, 
leaving  the  Persian  Tabalus  with  a  garrison  in  the  citadel, 
but  consigning  the  large  treasure  captured,  with  authority 
over  the  Lydian  population,  to  the  Lydian  Paktyas.  As 
he  carried  away  Croesus  along  with  him,  he  probably  con- 
sidered himself  sure  of  the  fidelity  of  those  Lydians  whom 
the  deposed  monarch  recommended.  But  he  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  his  own  capital,  when  he  received  the  intelligence 
that  Paktyas  had  revolted,  arming  the  Lydian  population, 
and  employing  the  treasure  in  his  charge  to  hire  fresh 
troops.  On  hearing  this  news,  Cyrus  addressed  himselx 
to  Croesus  (according  to  Herodotus)  in  terms  of  much 
wrath  against  the  Lydians,  and  even  intimated  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  sell  them  all  as  slaves.  Upon  which 

*  Herodot.  i.  153.    •rau'ca   i^  toO;  icdvxa?  "EXX^jvai;  dici^^i'j;e  6  Kupcc 
xa  eic£a,  &c. 
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Croesus,  full  of  alarm  for  his  people,  contended  strenuously 
that  Paktyas  alone  was  in  fault  and  deserving  of  punishment ; 
but  he  at  the  same  time  advised  Cyrus  to  disarm  the 
Lydian  population,  and  to  enforce  upon  them  both  effemi- 
nate attire  and  habits  of  playing  on  the  harp  and  shopkeep- 
ing.  "By  this  process  (he  said)  you  will  soon  see  them 
become  women  instead  of  men."  *  This  suggestion  is  said 
to  have  been  accepted  by  Cyrus,  and  executed  by  his 
general  Mazares.  The  conversation  here  reported,  and 
the  deliberate  plan  for  enervating  the  Lydian  character 
supposed  to  be  pursued  by  Cyrus,  is  evidently  an  hypothesis 
imagined  by  some  of  the  contemporaries  or  predecessors 
of  Herodotus,  to  explain  the  contrast  between  the  Lydian 
whom  they  saw  before  them,  after  two  or  three  generations 
of  slavery,  and  the  old  irresistible  horsemen  of  whom  they 
heard  in  fame,  at  the  time  when  Croesus  was  lord  from  the 
Halys  to  the  JEgea.n  Sea. 

To  return  to  Paktyas — he  had  commenced  his  revolt, 
come  down  to  the  sea-coast,  and  employed  the  treasures  ot* 
Sardis  in  levying  a  Grecian  mercenary  force.   The  Per- 
with  which  he  invested  the  place  and  blocked  sian  ge- 
up  the  governor  Tabalus.    But  he  manifested  zarss  at- 
no  courage  worthy  of  so  dangerous  an  enterprise ;  ^^^^^  ^^nio 
for  no  sooner  had  he  heard  that  the  Median  Lydian 
general  Mazares  was  approaching  at  the  head  Paktyas. 
of  an  army  despatched  by  Cyrus  against  him,  than   he 
disbanded  his  force  and  fled  to  Kyme  for  protection  as  a 
suppliant.    Presently  arrived  a  menacing  summons  from 
Mazares,  demanding  that  he  should  be  given  up  forthwith, 
which  plunged  the  Kymaeans  into  profound  dismay.    The 
idea  of  giving  up  a  suppliant  to  destruction  was  shocking 
to  Grecian  sentiment.     They  sent  to  solicit  advice  from  the 
holy  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidse  near  Miletus;  and  the 
reply  directed,  that  Paktyas  should  be  surrendered.  Never- 
theless so  ignominious  did  such  a  surrender  appear,  that 
Aristodikus  and  some  other  Kymaean  citizens  denounced 
the  messengers  as  liars,  and  required  that  a  more  trust- 
worthy deputation  should  be  sent  to   consult  the  god. 
Aristodikus  himself,  forming  one  ofthe  second  body,  stated 
the  perplexity  to  the  oracle,  and  received  a  repetition  of 
the   same  answer;,  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  rob  the 
birds'-nests  which  existed  in  abundance  in  and  about  the 

«  Herod  ot.  i.  165. 
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temple.  A  voice  from  the  inner  oracular  chamber  speedily 
arrested  him,  exclaiming — "Most  impious  of  men,  how 
darest  thou  to  do  such  things?"  Wilt  thou  snatch  my 
suppliants  from  the  temple  itself?"  Unabashed  by  the 
rebuke,  Aristodikus  replied — "Master,  thus  dost  thou  help 
suppliants  thyself:  and  dost  thou  command  the  Kymgeans 
to  give  up  a  suppliant?"  "Yes,  I  do  commandite  (rejoined 
the  god  forthwith),  in  order  that  the  crime  may  bring 
destruction  upon  you  the  sooner,  and  that  you  may  not  in 
future  come  to  consult  the  oracle  upon  the  surrender  of 
suppliants." 

The  ingenuity  of  Aristodikus  thus  completely  nullified 
the  oracular  response,  and  left  theKymaeans  m  their  original 
perplexity.  Not  choosing  to  surrender'  Paktyas,  nor  daring 
to  protect  him  against  a  besieging  army,  they  sent  him 
away  to  Mitylene,  whither  the  envoys  of  Mazares  followed 
and  demanded  him ;  offering  a  reward  so  considerable,  that 
the  Kymseans  became  fearful  of  trusting  them,  and  again 
conveyed  away  the  suppliant  to  Chios,  where  he  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athene  Poliuchus.  But  here  again 
the  pursuers  followed.  The  Chians  were  persuaded  to 
drag  him  from  the  temple  and  surrender  him,  on  consider- 
ation of  receiving  the  territory  of  Atarneus  (a  district  on 
the  continent  over  against  the  island  of  Lesbos)  as  purchase- 
money.  Paktyas  was  thus  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to 
Cyrus,  who  had  given  the  most  express  orders  for  this 
capture:  hence  the  unusual  intensity  of  the  pursuit.  But 
it  appears  that  the  territory  of  Atarneus  was  considered 
as  having  been  ignominiously  acquired  by  the  Chians: 
none  even  of  their  own  citizens  would  employ  any  article 
of  its  produce  for  holy  or  sacrificial  purposes,  i 

1  Herodot.  i.  159.  psakus,  more  ancient  by  one  gene- 

*  Herodot.  i.  160.   The  short  frag-  ration  than  the  historian  whom  he 

ment  from  Chardn  of  Lampsakus,  was  assailing,  and  also  belonging 

which    Plutarch    (De    Malignitat.  to  Asiatic   Greece.     Of   course  it 

Herod,  p.  859)   cites  here,  in  sup-  suited  the  purpose  of  his  work  to 

port  of  one  among  his  many  unjust  produce  all   the  contradictions  to 

censures  on  Herodotus,   is  noway  Herodotus  which  he  could  find  in 

inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  Chardn:   the  fact  that  he  has  pro- 

the  latter,  but  rather  tends  to  con-  dnced  none  of  any  moment,  tends 

firm  it.  to    strengthen    our    faith    in   the 

In  writing  this  treatise  on  the  historian  of  Halikamassus,  and  to 

alleged  ill-temper   of  Herodotus,  show  that  in  the  main  his  narrative 

we  see  that  Plutarch  bad  before  was   in   accordance  with  that    of 

]tim  the  history  of  Char6n  of  Lam>  Ghar6n. 
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Mazares  next  proceeded  to  the  attack  and  conquest  of 
the  Greeks  ou  the  coast;  an  enterprise  which,  Harpagus 
since  he  soon  died  of  illness,  was  completed  by  aucceeds 
his  successor  Harpagus.  The  towns  assailed  J^n^qJ^grof 
successively  made  a  gallant  but  ineffectual  re-  loniabythe 
sistance.  The  Persian  general  by  his  numbers  ^®'8**^8- 
drove  the  defenders  within  their  walls,  against  which  he 
piled  up  mounds  of  earth,  so  as  either  to  carry  the  place 
by  storm  or  to  compel  surrender.  All  of  them  were  re- 
duced one  after  the  other.  With  all,  the  terms  of  subjec- 
tion were  doubtless  harder  than  those  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  them  by  Croesus,  because  Cyrus  had  already 
refused  to  grant  these  terms  to  them,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Miletus,  and  because  they  had  since  given  addi- 
tional offence  by  aiding  the  revolt  of  Paktyas,  The  inhab- 
itants of  Priene  were  sold  into  slavery:  they  were  the 
first  assailed  by  Mazares,  and  had  perhaps  been  especially 
forward  in  the  attack  made  by  Paktyas  on  Sardis.  * 

Among  these  unfortunate  towns  thus  changing  their 
master  and  passing  into  a  harsher  subjection.  Fate  of 
two  deserve  especial  notice — Teos  and  Phokaea.  Pi»*it«»» 
The  citizens  of  the  former,  so  soon  as  the  mound  around 
their  walls  had  rendered  farther  resistance  impossible, 
embarked  and  emigrated,  some  to  Thrace,  where  they 
founded  Abdera-^-others  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
where  they  planted  Phanagoria:  a  portion  of  them 
however  must  have  remained  to  take  the  chances  of  sub- 
jection, since  the  town  appears  in  after-times  still 
peopled  and  still  Hellenic. 2 

The  fate  of  Phokaea,  similar  in  the  main,  is  given  to 
us  with  more  striking  circumstances  of  detail,  and  becomes 
the  more  interesting,  since  the  enterprising  mariners  who 
inhabited  it  had  been  the  torch-bearers  of  Grecian  geo- 
graphical discovery  in  the  west.  I  have  already  described 
their  adventurous  exploring  voyages  of  former  days  into 
the  interior  of  the  Adriatic,  and  along  the  whole  northern 
and  western  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Tartessus 
(the  region  around  and  adjoining  to  Cadiz) — together  with 
the  favourable  reception  given  to  them  by  old  Argantho- 
nius,  king  of  the  country,  who  invited  them  to  immigrate 
in  a  body  to  his  kingdom,  offering  them  the  choice  of  any 

*  Herodot.  i.  161-169.  Fragm.  v.  163;    Dionys.  Pcrieg.   t. 

*  Herodot.  i.  168;  Skymnus  Chins,     563. 
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site  which  they  miffht  desire.  His  invitation  was  declined, 
though  probably  the  Phokaeans  may  have  subsequently 
regretted  the  refusal ;  and  he  then  manifested  his  goodwill 
towards  them  by  a  large  present  to  defray  the  expense  of 
constructing  fortifications  round  their  town.  *  The  walls, 
erected  in  part  by  this  aid,  were  both  extensive  and  well 
built.  Yet  they  could  not  hinder  Harpagus  from  raising 
his  mounds  of  earth  up  against  them,  while  he  was  politic 
enough  at  the  same  time  to  tempt  them  with   offers   of  a 

*  Herodot.  i.  163.   *0  hi  ru06|xsvoc  made  a  slip  in    chronology,    and 

izap'    auTU)v  t6v  M^$ov  (uc  a&^oiTOi  ascribed  the   donations   of  Argan- 

eSiSo'j  ffcpi  ^rpr^jxaxa  TSij^o?  nepiPaXia-  thdnius  to  a  motive  which  did  not 

Qai  TTjv  icoXiv.  really  dictate  them. 

I   do    not   understand   why   the         As  to   the   fortifications  (which 

commentators  debate  what  or  who  Phdksea  and  the  other  Ionic  cities 

is  meant  by  tov  M^Sov:  it  plainly  are  reported  to  have  erected  after 

means  the  Median  or  Persian  power  the  conquest  of  Sardis  by  the  Per- 

generally ;   but  the   chronological  sians) ,  the  case  may  stand    thus, 

difficulty  is  a  real  one,  if  we  are  While  these   cities   were  all  Inde- 

to   suppose   that   there  was   time  quered  by  Croesus,  they  must  un- 

between  the  first  alarm  conceived  doubtedly  have  had  fortifications, 

ofthe  Median  power  by  the  lonians,  When  Croesus  conquered  them,  he 

and  the  siege   of  Phftkeea  by  Har-  directed  the  demolition  of  the  forti- 

pagus,  to  Inform  Arganthdnius  of  fications ;  but  demolition  does  not 

the  circumstances,  and  to  procure  necessarily  mean  pulling  down  the 

from  him  this  large  aid  as  well  as  entire  walls ;   when  one  or  a  few 

to    build    the    fortifications.     The  breaches  are  made,  the  city  is  laid 

Ionic  Greeks  neither  actually  did  open,  and  the  purpose  of  Croesus 

conceive,  nor  had  reason  to  con-  would  thus  be  answered.   Such  may 

ceive,  any  alarm  respecting  Persian  well  have  been  the    state   of  the 

power,  until  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  Ionian  cities  at  the  time  when  they 

before  Sardis  ;  and  within  a  month  first  thought  it  necessary  to  provide 

from  that  time  Sardis  was  in  his  thought   it    necessary   to    provide 

possession.    If  we  are  to   suppose  defences    against  the  Persians   at 

communication  with  Arganthdnius  Sardis:  they  repaired  and  perfected 

grounded  upon  this  circumstance,  the  breached  fortifications, 
at  the  distance  of  TartSssus   and        The  conjecture  of  Larcher  (see 

under  the  circumstances  of  ancient  the    Notes   both    of  Larcher    and 

navigation,   we    must   necessarily  Wesseling)— tov  Auoov   instead  of 

tmagine  also  that  the  attack  made  tov  M^Sov— is  not  an  unreasonable 

by  Harpagus  upon  Phdksa  (which  one,   if  it  had  any  authority :  the 

cdty  he  assailed  before  any  of  the  donation   of  Arganthdnius  would 

rest)  was  postponed   for  at  least  then  be  transferred  to  the  period 

two  or  three  years.   Such  postpone-  anterior  to  the  Lydian  conquest: 

ment  is  not  wholly  impossible,  yet  it  would  get  rid  ofthe  ohronologi- 

it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Hero-  oal  difficulty  above    adverted   to, 

dotean  narrative,   nor  do  I  think  but  it  would  introduce  some  new 

it  likely.  It  is  much  more  probable  awkwardness  into  the  narrative, 
that  the  informants  of  Herodotus 
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moderate  capitulation;  requiring  only  that  they  should 
breach  their  walls  in  one  place  by  pulling  down  one  of 
the  towers,  and  consecrate  one  building  in  the  interior 
of  the  town  as  a  token  of  subjection.  To  accept  these 
terms  was  to  submit  themselves  to  the  discretion  of  the 
besieger,  for  there  could  be  no  security  that  they  would 
be  observed.  The  Phokaeans,  while  they  asked  for  one 
day  to  deliberate  upon  their  reply,  entreated  that  during 
that  day  Harpagus  should  withdraw  his  troops  altogether 
from  the  walls.  With  this  demand  the  latter  complied, 
intimating  at  the  same  time  that  he  saw  clearly  through 
the  meaning  of  it.  The  Phokaeans,  having  determined 
that  the  inevitable  servitude  impending  over  their  to^vn 
should  not  be  shared  by  its  inhabitants,  employed  their 
day  of  grace  in  preparation  for  collective  exile,  putting 
on  shipboard  their  wives  and  children  as  well  as  their 
furniture  and  the  moveable  decorations  of  their  temples. 
They  then  set  sail  for  Chios,  leaving  to  the  conqueror  a 
deserted  town  for  the  occupation  of  a  Persian  garrison,  i 

It  appears  that  the  fugitives  were  not  very   kindly 
received  at  Chios.     At  least  when  they  made   Emigration 
a  proposition  for  purchasinff  from  the  Chians  f  ^  **^®  ^^^' 
the  neighbouring  islands  of  (Enussse  as  a  per-  vowed  by 
manent  abode,  the  latter  were  induced  to  refuse   *^\»  ™-, 

1  -I  /  n  •   1     •      1  tj.  cuted  only 

by  apprehensions  ot  commercial  rivalry,  it  was  by  one 
necessary  to  look  farther  for  a  settlement;  while  ^*^^- 
Arganthonius,  their  protector,  being  now  dead,  Tartessus 
was  no  longer  inviting.  Twenty  years  before,  however, 
the  colony  of  Alalia  in  the  island  of  Corsica  had  been 
founded  from  Phokaea  by  the  direction  of  the  oracle,  and 
thither  the  general  body  of  Phokaeans  now  resolved  to 
repair.  Having  prepared  their  ships  for  this  distant 
voyage,  they  first  sailed  back  to  Phokaea,  surprised  the 
Persian  garrison  whom  Harpagus  had  left  in  the  town,  and 
slew  them.  They  then  sunk  in  the  harbour  a  great  lump 
of  iron,  binding  themselves  by  a  solemn  and  unanimous 
oath  never  again  to  see  Phokaea  until  that  iron  should 
come  up  to  the  surface.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the 
oath,  the  voyage  of  exile  had  been  scarcely  begun  when 
more  than  half  of  them  repBnted  of  having  so  bound 
themselves — and  became  home-sick.  2      They  broke  their 

*  Ilerodot.  i.  164.  datwv  IXafis  it69oc  t8  xal  oTxto;  t^? 

*  Herodot.  1.  166.  u7ispY](j.l9sa<  tu>v     «6Xioc   xol    tcov   ^^Oituv    t%   y,^pfi^» 
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VOW  and  returned  to  Fhokaea.  Yet  since  Herodotus  does 
not  mention  any  divine  judgement  as  having  been  conse- 
quent on  the  perjury,  we  may  perhaps  suspect  that  some 
grey-headed  citizen,  to  whom  transportation  to  Corsica 
miffht  be  little  less  than  a  sentence  of  death,  both  persua- 
ded himself,  and  certified  to  his  companions,  that  he  had 
seen  the  sunken  lump  of  iron  raised  up  and  floating  for  a 
while  buoyant  upon  tne  waves,  Harpagus  must  have  been 
induced  to  pardon  the  previous  slaughter  of  his  Persian 
garrison,  or  at  least  to  believe  that  it  had  been  done  by 
those  Phokseans  who  still  persisted  in  exile.  He  wanted 
tribute-paying  subjects,  not  an  empty  military  post,  and  the 
repentant  home-seekers  were  allowed  to  number  themselves 
among  the  slaves  of  the  of  Great  King. 

Meanwhile-  the  smaller  but  more  resolute  half  of  the 
PhAktean  Phokaeans  executed  their  voyage  to  Alalia  in 
colony  Corsica,  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  sixty 

Alalia*  pentekonters  or  armed  ships,  and  established 
then  at  thcmselvcs  along  with  the  previous  settlers, 
Eiea.  They  remained  there  for  five  years, *  during 

which  time  their  indiscriminate  piracies  had  become  so 
intolerable  (even  down  to  this  time,  piracy  committed 
against  a  foreign  vessel  seems  to  have  been  practised 
frequently  and  without  much  disrepute),  that  both  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea-ports  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 
Italy,  and  the  Carthaginians,  united  to  put  them  down. 
There  subsisted  particular  treaties  between  these  two,  for 
the  regulation  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
Africa  and  Italy,  of  which  the  ancient  treaty  preserved  by 
Polybius  between  Rome  and  Carthage  (made  in  509  b.c.) 
may  be  considered  as  a  specimen.  2  Sixty  Carthaginian 
and  as  many  Tuscan  ships,  attacking  the  sixty  Phokaean 
ships  near  Alalia,  destroyed  forty  of  them,  yet  not  without 
such  severe  loss  to  themselves  that  the  victory  was  said 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  latter;  who  however,  in  spite  oi 
this  Kadmeian  victory  (so  a  battle  was  denominated  in 
which  the  victors  lost  more  than  the  vanquished),  were 

'|>au86pxioi    Te    yevdji-svoi,   Ac.     The  of  lumps  of  iron  thrown  into  the 

colloquial  term  which  I  have  ven-  sea,     is    mentioned    in    Plutarch, 

tared    to    place   in   the   text   ex-  Aristid.  c.  25. 

presses  exactly,  as  well  as  briefly,  1  Herodot.  i.  166. 

the  meaning  of  the  historian.    A  «  Aristot.  Folit.  iii.  5, 11  j  Polyb. 

public  oath,  taken  by  most  of  the  iii.  22. 
«k  cities  with  similar  ceremony 
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compelled  to  carry  back  their  remaining  twenty  vessels  to 
Alalia,  and  to  retire  with  their  wives  and  families,  in  so 
far  as  room  could  be  found  for  them,  to  Rhegium.  At 
last  these  unhappy  exiles  found  a  permanent  home  by  estab- 
lishing the  new  settlement  of  Elea  or  Velia  in  the  Gulf 
of  Policastro,  on  the  Italian  coast  (then  called  (Enotrian) 
southward  from  Poseidonia  or  Paestum.  It  is  probable 
that  they  were  here  joined  by  other  exiles  from  Ionia,,  in 
particular  by  the  Kolophonian  philosopher  and  poet 
Xenophanes,  from  whom  what  was  afterwards  called  the 
Eleatic  school  of  philosophy,  distinguished  both  for  bold 
consistency  and  dialectic  acuteness,  took  its  rise.  The 
Phokaean  captives,  taken  prisoners  in  the  naval  combat  by 
Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians,  were  stoned  to  death.  But 
a  divine  judgement  overtook  the  Tyrrhenian  town  of 
Agylla  in  consequence  of  this  cruelty;  and  even  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  a  century  afterwards,  the  Agyllseans 
were  still  expiating  the  sin  by  a  periodical  solemnity  and 
agon,  pursuant  to  the  penalty  which  the  Delphian  oracle 
had  imposed  upon  them.* 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Phokaean  exiles,  while  their 
brethren  at  home  remained  as  subjects  of  Harpagus,  in 
common  with  all  the  other  Ionic  and  JSolic,  except  Samos 
and  Miletus.  For  even  the  insular  inhabitants  of  Lesbos 
and  Chios,  though  not  assailable  by  sea,  since  the  Persians 
had  no  fleet,  thought  it  better  to  renounce  their  independ- 
ence and  enrol  themselves  as  Persian  subjects — both  of 
them  possessing  strips  of  the  mainland  which  they  were 
unable  to  protect  otherwise.  Samos,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  its  independence,  and  even  reached,  shortly 
after  this  period,  under  the  despotism  of  Polykrates,  a 
higher  degree  of  power  than  ever:  perhaps  the  humiliation 
of  the  other  maritime  Greeks  around  may  have  rather 
favoured  the  ambition  of  this  unscrupulous  prince,  to 
whom  I  shall  revert  presently.  But  we  may  readily 
conceive  that  the  public  solemnities  in  which  the  Ionic 
Greeks  intermingled,  in  place  of  those  gay  and  richly- 
decked  crowds  which  the  Homeric  hymn  describes  in  the 
preceding  century  as  assembled  at  Delos,  presented  scenes 
of  marked  despondency.  One  of  their  wisest  men,  indeed. 
Bias  of  Priene,  went  so  far  as  to  propose,  at  the  Pan-Ionic 
festival,  a  collective  emigration  of  the  entire  population  of 

<  Herodot.  i.  187. 
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the  Ionic  towns  to  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Nothing  like 
freedom  (he  urged)  was  now  open  to  them  in 
tioi?of  Asia;  but  in  Sardinia,  one  great  Pan-Ionic  city 
Bias  ^f or  a  might  be  formed,  which  would  not  only  be  free 
emigration  herself,  but  mistress  of  her  neighbours.  The 
"d*  d  proposition  found  no  favour;  the  reason  of 
^  ^^  ^  '  which  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  narrative 
just  given  respecting  the  unconquerable  local  attachment 
on  the  part  of  the  Phoksean  majority.  But  Herodotus 
bestows  upon  it  the  most  unqualified  commendation  and 
regrets  that  it  was  not  acted  upon.  *  Had  such  been  the 
case,  the  subsequent  history  of  Carthage,  Sicily,  and  even 
Rome,  might  have  been  sensibly  altered. 

Thus  subdued  by  Harpagus,  the  Ionic  and  ^olic 
Entire  con-  Greeks  were  employed  as  auxiliaries  to  him  in 
quest  of       the  conquest  of  the  south-western  inhabitants  of 

Asia  Minor      *     •      ir*  tt-      •  rr  •  t     i  •  j 

by  the  Asia  Mmor — Jvarians,  JtLaunians,  JUykians,  and 

Persians.  Doric  Greeks  of  Knidus  and  Halikamassus.  Of 
the  fate  of  the  latter  town,  Herodotus  tells  us  nothing, 
though  it  was  his  native  place.  The  inhabitants  of  Knidus, 
a  place  situated  on  a  long  outlying  tongue  of  land,  at  first 
tried  to  cut  through  the  narrow  isthmus  which  joined 
them  to  the  continent,  but  abandoned  the  attempt  with  a 
facility  which  Herodotus  explains  by  referring  it  to  a 
prohibition  of  the  oracle.  2  Neither  Karians  nor  Kaunians 
ofi*ered  any  serious  resistance.  The  Lykians  only,  in  their 
chief  town  Xanthus,  made  a  desperate  defence.  Having 
in  vain  tried  to  repel  the  assailants  in  the  open  field,  and 
finding  themselves  blocked  up  in  their  city,  they  set  fire 
to  it  with  their  own  hands;  consuming  in  the  flames  their 
women,  children  and  servants,  while  the  armed  citizens 
marched  out  and  perished  to  a  man  in  combat  with  the 
enemy.  3  Such  an  act  of  brave  and  even  ferocious  despair 
is  not  in  the  Grecian  character.  In  recounting,  however, 
the  languid  defence  and  easy  submission  of  the  Greeks  of 

*  Herodot.    i.    170.      nuv9avrj|x<xi  absent:  the  subsequent  occupants 

YvibfjLTjv  Biotvxa    5v5pa  ITpiTjvda   diro-  of  the   town   were  recruited   from 

6s;aff9at  'Itosi   )rp"/)5iji.u)TdT7]v,  t^  el  strangers.     Nearly   five    centuries 

8TteiQovTO,  napeiys  av  991  sO^aifxovdeiv  afterwards,    their    descendants    in 

*£XXr^vu>v  (xdXiffTa.  the  same  city  slew  themselves  in 

^  Herodot.  i.  174.  the    like    desperate    and    tragical 

"  Herodot.    i.    176.     The    whole  manner,  to   avoid  surrendering  to 

population    of  Xanthus   perished,  the    Boman    army    under   Marcus 

except  eighty  families  accidentally  Brutus  (Plutarch,  Brutus,  c.  31). 
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Knidus,  it  may  surprise  us  to  call  to  mind  that  they  were 
Dorians  and  colonists  from  Sparta.  The  want  of  stedfast 
courage,  often  imputed  to  Ionic  Greeks  as  compared  to 
Dorian,  ought  properly  to  be  charged  on  Asiatic  Greeks 
as  compared  with  European;  or  rather  upon  that  mixture 
of  indigenous  with  Hellenic  population,  which  all  the 
Asiatic  colonies,  in  common  with  most  of  the  other  colonies, 
presented,  and  which  in  Halikamassus  was  particularly 
remarkable;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  half  Karian,  half 
Dorian,  and  was  even  governed  by  a  line  of  Karian  despots. 
Harpagus  and  the  Persians  thus  mastered,  without 
any  considerable  resistance,  the  western  and  southern 
portions  of  Asia  Minor;  probably  also,  though  we  have  no 
direct  account  of  it,  the  entire  territory  within  the  Halys 
which  had  before  been  ruled  by  Croesus.  The  tributes  of 
the  conquered  Greeks  were  transmitted  to  Ekbatana  in- 
stead of  to  Sardis.  While  Harpagus  was  thus  employed, 
Cyrus  himself  had  been  making  still  more  extensive 
conquests  in  Upper  Asia  and  Assyria,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  in  the  coming  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIIL 

GROWTH  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  an  account  has  been  given^  the 
Oonquesta  ^®^^  which  we  Can  pick  out  from  Herodotus,  of 
of  Cyrus  the  stops  bv  which  the  Asiatic  Greeks  became 
in  Aaia.  subject  to  Persia.  If  his  narrative  is  meagre, 
on  a  matter  which  vitally  concerned  not  only  so  many  of 
his  brother  Greeks,  but  even  his  own  native  city,  we  can 
hardly  expect  that  he  should  tell  us  much  respecting  the 
other  conquests  of  Cyrus.  He  seems  to  withhold  inten- 
tionally various  details  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge, 
and  merely  intimates  in  general  terms  that  while  Har* 
pagus  was  engaged  on  the  coast  of  the  -^gean,  Cyrus  him- 
self assailed  and  subdued  all  the  nations  of  Upper  Asia 
"not  omitting  any  one  of  them."  i  He  alludes  to  the  Bak- 
trians  and  the  SaksB,^  who  are  also  named  by  Ktesias  as 
having  become  subject  partly  by  force,  partly  by  capitula- 
tion. But  he  deems  only  two  of  the  exploits  of  Cyrus 
worthy  of  special  notice — the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  the 
final  expedition  against  the  Massagetse.  In  the  short  ab- 
stract which  we  now  possess  of  the  lost  work  of  Ktesias, 
no  mention  appears  of  the  important  conquest  of  Babylon. 
His  narrative,  indeed,  as  far  as  the  abstract  enables  us  to 
follow  it,  diverges  materially  from  that  of  Herodotus,  and 
must  have  been  founded  on  data  altogether  different. 

"I  shall  mention  (says  Herodotus)  3  those  conquests 
His  attack  which  gave  Cyrus  most  trouble,  and  are  most 
of  Babylon,  memorable:  after  he  had  subdued  all  the  rest  of 
the  continent,  he  attacked  the  Assyrians."  Those  who  re- 
collect the  description  of  Babylon  and  its  surrounding  ter- 
ritory, as  given  in  a  former  chapter,  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  capture  of  it  gave  the  Persian  aggressor 

*  Herodot.  1.  177.  P*'X'  «6vov  re  icXsiaxov,  xal  dSiaitr)- 

*  Herodot.  i.  153.  '{'^T^xttxa  eati,   touxcdv  eiti(tviQ90|xai. 
"  Herodot,  i.   177.    xa   Si  oi  icd- 
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much  trouble.  Their  only  surprise  will  be,  how  it  could 
ever  have  been  taken  at  all — or  indeed  how  a  hostile  army 
could  have  even  reached  it.  Herodotus  informs  us  that 
the  Babylonian  queen  Nitokris  (mother  of  that  very  Laby- 
netus  who  was  king  when  Cyrus  attacked  the  place)  ap- 
prehensive of  invasion  from  the  Medes  after  their  capture 
of  Nineveh,  had  executed  many  laborious  works  near  the 
Euphrates  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  their  approach. 
Moreover  there  existed  what  was  called  the  wall  of  Media 
(probably  built  by  her,  but  certainly  built  prior  to  the  Per- 
sian conquest),  one  hundred  feet  high  and  twenty  feet 
thick,  1  across  the  entire  space  of  seventy-five  miles  which 
joined  the  Tigris  with  one  of  the  canals  of  the  Euphrates: 
while  the  canals  themselves,  as  we  may  seen  by  the  march 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Kunaxa, 
presented  means  of  defence  altogether  insuperable  by  a 
rude  army  such  as  that  of  the  Persians.  On  the  east,  the 
territory  of  Babylonia  was  defended  by  the  Tigris,  which 
cannot  be  forded  lower  than  the  ancient  Nineveh  or  the 
modem  Mosul.  2    In  addition  to  these  ramparts,  natural  as 


'  See  XenophoD,  Anabas.  i.  T, 
16;  ii.  4,  12.  For  the  inextricable 
difficulties  in  which  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand Greeks  were  involved|  after 
the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  and  the  in- 
surmountable obstacles  which  im- 
peded their  march,  assuming  any 
resisting  force  whatever,  see  Xe- 
noph.  Anab.  ii.  1,  11;  ii.  2,  3;  ii. 
3,  10;  ii.  4,  12^  13.  These  obstacles 
doubtless  served  as  a  protection 
to  them  against  attack,  not  less 
than  as  an  impediment  to  their 
advance ;  and  the  well-supplied 
villages  enabled  them  to  obtain 
plenty  of  provisions:  hence  the 
anxiety  of  the  Great  King  to  help 
them  across  the  Tigris  out  of  Ba- 
bylonia. But  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how,  in  the  face  of  such  difficul- 
ties, any  invading  army  could 
reach  Babylon. 

Ritter  represents  the  wall  of 
Media  as  having  reached  across 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris 
at  the  point  where  they  come  near- 
est  together,    about  200  stadia  or 


twenty-five  miles  across.  But  it  is 
nowhere  stated,  so  far  as  I  can 
find,  that  this  wall  reached  to  the 
Euphrates— still  less  that  its  length 
was  200  stadia,  for  the  passages  of 
Strabo  cited  by  Ritter  do  not  prove 
either  point  (ii.  80;  xi.  529).  And 
Xenophon  (ii.  4,  12)  gives  the 
length  of  the  wall  as  I  have  stated 
it  in  the  text,  s  20  parasangs  = 
600  stadia  ^  75  miles. 

The  passage  of  the  Anabasis  (i. 
7, 15)  seems  to  connect  the  Median 
wall  with  the  canals,  and  not  with 
the  river  Euphrates.  The  narrative 
of  Herodotus  (as  I  have  remarked 
in  a  former  chapter)  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  he  descended  thac 
river  to  Babylon ;  and  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  wall  did  not  reach 
the  Euphrates,  this  would  afTcxd 
some  reason  why  he  makes  no 
mention  of  it.  See  Ritter,  Weet- 
Asien,  b.  iii.  Abtheilung  iii.  Abschn. 
1.  sect.  29.  p.  19-22. 

SiQcfiaTO^  i«  Tt  till  Ti^v  sx^oXi^v  (Ar- 


\ 
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well  as  artificial,  to  protect  the  territory — populous,  cul- 
tivated, productive,  and  ofi'ering  every  motive  to  its  in- 
habitants to  resist  even  the  entrance  of  an  enemy — we  are 
told  that  the  Babylonians  were  so  thoroughly  prepared 
for  the  inroad  of  Cyrus  that  they  had  accumulated  within 
their  walls  a  store  of  provisions  for  many  years.  Strange 
DifB  It  *®  ^^  °^*y  seem,  we  must  suppose  that  the  king 
approach  of  Babylon,  after  all  the  cost  and  labour  spent 
to  Babylon  jq  providing  defences  for  the  territory,  volun- 
^istance  tarilv  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  them,  suf- 
made  to  the  fered  the  invader  to  tread  down  the  fertile  Baby- 
Ionia  without  resistance^  and  merely  drew  out 
the  citizens  to  oppose  him  when  he  arrived  under  the  walls 
of  the  city — if  tne  statement  of  Herodotus  is  correct,  i 
And  we  may  illustrate  this  unaccountable  omission  by 
that  which  we  know  to  have  happened  in  the  march  of 
the  younger  Cyrus  to  Kunaxa  against  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxes  Ikmemon.  The  latter  had  caused  to  be  dug,  ex- 
pressly in  preparation  for  this  invasion,  a  broad  and  deep 
ditch  (thirty  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  deep)  from  the  wall 
of  Media  to  the  river  Euphrates,  a  distance  of  twelve  para- 
sangs  or  forty-five  English  miles,  leaving  only  a  passage  of 
twenty  feet  broad  close  alongside  of  the  river.  Yet  when 
the  invading  army  arrived  at  this  important  pass,  they 
found  not  a  man  there  to  defend  it,  and  all  of  them  marched 
without  resistance  through  the  narrow  inlet.  Cyrus  the 
younger,  who  had  up  to  that  moment  felt  assured  that  his 
brother  would  fight,  now  supposed  that  he  had  given  up 
the  idea  of  defending  Babylon: 2  instead  of  which,  two 
days  afterwards,  Artaxerxes  attacked  him  on  an  open 
plain  of  ground  where  there  was  no  advantage  of  position 

rian,  vii.  7,  7).  By  -vehich  he  means,  Jast  as  if  Babylon  was  as  easy 

that  it  is  not  fordable  below  the  to  be  approached  as  Sardis.    About 

ancient  Nineveh  or  Mosul;  for  a  the  provisions,    old  ts  eniaTdp-svot 

little  above  that  spot,   Alexander  Sxi  irpoTspov  t6v  Kupov  oux  dxpsp-U 

himself  forded  it  with  his  army,  a  Covxa,    dXX*    6piovTe?    aOiov    wavrl 

few  days   before   the  battle  of  Ar-  6fxoi(i>^   SQve'i   eTti^reiplovxa,    itpos9d> 

bdla— not   without  very  great  dif-  ^avTo  olxia  exicov  xdpxo  icoXX<I)v. 

ficulty  (Arrian,  iii.   7,    8;   Diodor.  *  Xenophon,  Anabas.  i.  7,  14-20; 

xvii.  55).  Diodor.    xiv.  22;    Plutarch,    Arta- 

*  Herodot.  i.  190.    iit&i  8g  eysvsxo  xerxfis,   c.  7.    I   follow  Xenophon 

iXaOvoDv  dYyou  x^^  ic6Xioc,  cTUvi'3aX6v  without  hesitation,   where  he  dif- 

x8  ol  BaPuXibvioi,  xai  ejffcoGdvxe^  xrj  fers  from  these  two  latter. 
(*dxiQ,  xaxeiXTjOTjaav  e«  x6  oaxo. 
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on  either  side;  though  the  invaders  were  taken  rather  un- 
awares in  consequence  of  their  extreme  confidence  arising 
from  recent  unopposed  entrance  within  the  artificial  ditch. 
This  anecdote  is  the  more  valuable  as  an  illustration,  be- 
cause all  its  circumstances  are  transmitted  to  us  by  a  dis^ 
cernin^  eye-witness.  And  both  the  two  incidents  here 
brought  into  comparison  demonstrate  the  recklessness, 
changefulness,  and  incapacity  of  calculation,  belonging  to 
the  Asiatic  mind  of  that  day — as  well  as  the  great  com- 
mand of  hands  possessed  by  these  kings,  and  their  prodigal 
waste  of  human  labour,  i  We  shall  see,  as  we  advance  in 
this  history,  farther  evidences  of  the  same  attributes,  which 
it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind,  for  the  purpose  of  apprecia- 
ting both  Grecian  dealing  with  Asiatics,  and  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  such  defects  in  the  Grecian  charactjer.  Vast 
walls  and  deep  ditches  are  an  inestimable  aid  to  a  brave 
and  well-commanded  garrison;  but  they  cannot  be  made 
entirely  to  supply  the  want  of  bravery  and  intelligence. 

In  whatever  manner  the  difliculties  of  approaching, 
Babylon  may  have  been  overcome,  the  fact  that   cyrus  dis- 
they  were  overcome  by  Cyrus  is  certain.     On  tributes 
first  setting  out  for  this  conquest,  he  was  about  Gyndel^' 
to  cross  the  river  Gyndes  (one  of  the  affluents   into  many 
from  the  East  which  joins  the  Tigris  near  the   ^^a'^^ei*'- 
modem  Bagdad,  and  along  which  lay  the  high  road  crossing 
the  pass  of  Mount  Zagros  from  Babylon  to  Ekbatana),  when 
one  of  the  sacred  white  horses,  which  accompanied  him, 
entered  the  river  in  pure  wantonness  and  tried  to  cross  it 
by  himself.  2  The  Gyndes  resented  this  insult  and  the  horse 
was  drowned:  upon  which  Cyrus  swore  in  his  wrath  that 
he  would  so  break  the  strength  of  the  river  as  that  women 
in  future  should  pass  it  without  wetting  their  knees.     Ac- 
cordingly he  employed  his  entire  army,  during  the  whole 
summer  season,  in  digging  three  hundred  and  sixty  artificial 
channels  to  disseminate  the  unity  of  the  stream.     Such, 
according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  incident  which  postponed 
for  one  year  the  fall  of  the  great  Babylon.  But  in  the  next 
spring  Cyrus  and  his  army  were  before  the  walls,  after 

*  Xenophon,   Cyropsed.  iii.  3,  26,  5Ppioc  dcif^ic  e?  t6v  icoTotfxov,  5iaPai- 

about  the  TcoXu^sipia  of  the  barbaric  veiv  ^TisipoTo.  .  .  .     Kapxa  ts  kynXi' 

kings.  iroive  xtp   icoTapitp  6  Kupo^  Touto  0- 

«  Herodot.   i.   189-202.    ev9auT4  ol  pplaavxi,  &c. 

TU>V  Tl^    ipU>V    ITTTCUDV   XWV    Xg'JXU>V  OiCO 
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having  defeated  and  driven  in  the  population  who  came 
out  to  fight.  These  walls  were  artificial  mountains  (three 
hundred  feet  high,  seventy-five  feet  thick,  and  forming  a 
square  of  fifteen  miles  to  each  side),  within  which  the  be- 
sieged defied  attack,  and  even  blockade,  having  previously 
stored  up  several  years'  provision.  Through  the  midst  of 
the  town,  however,  flowed  the  Euphrates.  That  river, 
which  had  been  so  laboriously  trained  to  serve  for  protection, 
trade,  and  sustenance  to  the  Babylonians,  was  now  made 
the  avenue  of  their  ruin.  Having  left  a  detachment  of  his 
army  at  the  two  points  where  the  Euphrates  enters  and 
quits  the  city,  Cyrus  retired  with  the  remainder  to  the 
higher  part  of  its  course,  where  an  ancient  Babylonian  queen 
had  prepared  one  of  the  great  lateral  reservoirs  for  carrying 
He  takes  .  off  in  case  of  need  the  superfluity  of  its  water. 
Babylon,  Near  this  point  Cyrus  caused  another  reservoir 
Off  for  a"^  and  another  canal  of  communication  to  be  dug, 
time  the  fey  means  of  which  he  drew  off  the  water  of  the 
of  the  Bu-  Euphrates  to  such  a  degree  that  it  became  not 
phrates.  above  the  height  of  a  man's  thigh.  The  period 
chosen  was  that  of  a  great  Babylonian  festival,  when  the 
whole  population  were  engaged  in  amusement  and  revelry. 
The  Persian  troops  left  near  the  town,  watching  their 
opportunity,  entered  from  both  sides  along  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  took  it  by  surprise  with  scarcely  any  resistance. 
At  no  other  time,  except  during  a  festival,  could  they  have 
done  this  (says  Herodotus)  had  the  river  been  ever  so  low; 
for  both  banks  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  town 
were  provided  with  quays,  with  continuous  walls,  and  with 
gates  at  the  end  of  every  street  which  led  down  to  the  river 
at  right  angles;  so  that  if  the  population  had  not  been  dis- 
qualified by  the  influences  of  the  moment,  they  would  have 
caught  the  assailants  in  the  bed  of  the  river  "as  in  a  trap,** 
and  overwhelmed  them  from  the  walls  alongside.  Within 
a  square  of  fifteen  miles  to  each  side,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  both  the  extremities  were  already  in  the  power 
of  the  besiegers  before  the  central  population  heard  of  it, 
and  while  they  were  yet  absorbed  in  unconscious  festivity,  t 

'  Herodot.    i.    191.      This    latter  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  add,  <<as 

portion  of  the  story,    if  we    may  the  residents  at  Babylon  say,"  cb« 

judge  from  the  expression  of  Hero-  Xiytxii   Otto  tu)v  toOtti   olxTjixiviov. 

dotus,  seems  to  excite  more  doubt  Yet  if  we  assume  the  size   of  the 

In  his  mind  than  all  the  rest,   for  place  to  be  what  he  has  affirmed, 
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Such  is  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  circum- 
stances which  placed  Babylon — the  greatest  city  Babylon 
of  Western  Asia — in  the  power  of  the  Persians,   le/t.in  un- 
To  what  extent  the  information  communicated   gt™ng\h^®*^ 
to  him  was  incorrect  or  exaggerated,  we  cannot  and  po- 
now  decide.     The  way  in  which  the  city  was   p^^***®'*' 
treated  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  its  acquisition  can- 
not have  cost  the  conqueror  either  much  time  or  much  loss. 
Cyrus  comes  into  the  list  as  king  of  Babylon,  and  the  in- 
habitants with  their  whole  territory  become  tributary  to 
the  Persians,  forming  the  richest  satrapy  in  the  empire; 
but  we  do  not  hear  that  the  people  were  otherwise  ill-used, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  vast  walls  and  gates  were  left  un- 
touched.   This  was  very  different  from  the  way  in  which 
the  Medes  had  treated  Nineveh,  which  seems  to  have  been 
ruined  and  for  a  long  time  absolutely  uninhabited,  though 
re-occupied  on  a  reduced  scale  under  the  Parthian  empire; 
and  very  different  also  from  the  way  in  which  Babylon  it- 
self was  treated  twenty  years  afterwards  by  Darius,  when 
reconquered  after  a  revolt. 

The  importance  of  Babylon,  marking  as  it  does  one 
of  the  peculiar  forms  of  civilization  belonging  to  the  ancient 
world  in  a  state  of  full  development,  gives  an  interest  even 
to  the  half-authenticated  stories  respecting  its  capture. 
The    other    exploits  ascribed  to  Cyrus — ms  invasion  of 

there  seems  nothing  remarkable  in  and  deep  ditches,  one  on  each  side 
the  fact  that  the  people  in  the  round  the  town,  from  the  river 
centre  did  not  at  once  hear  of  the  above  the  town  to  the  river  below 
capture;  for  the  first  business  of  it:  watching  the  opportunity  of  a 
the  assailants  would  be  to  possess  festival  day  in  Babylon,  he  let  the 
themselves  of  the  walls  and  gates,  water  into  both  of  these  side 
It  is  a  lively  illustration  of  pro-  ditches,  which  fell  into  the  main 
digious  magnitude,  and  as  such  it  stream  again  below  the  town: 
is  given  by  Aristotle  (Polit.  iii.  1,  hence  the  main  stream  in  its  pas- 
12);  who  however  exaggerates  it  sage  through  the  town  became 
by  giving  as  a  report  that  the  in-  nearly  dry.  The  narrative  of  Xeno> 
habitants  in  the  centre  did  not  phon,  however,  betrays  itself  as 
hear  of  the  capture  until  the  third  not  having  been  written  from  in- 
day.  No  such  exaggeration  as  this  formation  received  on  the  spot, 
appears  in  Herodotus.  like  that  of  Herodotus;  for  he 
Xenophon,  in  the  Gyropoedia  (vii.  talks  of  ai  axpat  of  Babylon,  just 
S,  7-18),  following  the  story  that  as  he  speaks  of  the  axpai  of  the 
Cyrus  drained  off  the  Euphrates,  hill-towns  of  Karia  (compare  Gyro- 
represents  it  as  effected  in  a  manner  peedia,  vii.  4,  1,  7,  with  vii.  6,  34). 
differing  from  Herodotus.  Accord-  There  were  no  axpai  on  the  dead 
ing  to  him,   Gyrus  dug  two   vast  flat  of  Babylon. 
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tacks  the 
MassagetsB 
— is  de- 
feated 
and  slain. 


India,  across  the  desert  of  Arachosia  ^ — and  his  attack  upon 
Cyrus  at-  ^^®  MassagetflB,  Nomads  ruled  by  queen  To- 
myris  and  greatly  resembling  the  Scythians,  across 
the  mysterious  river  which  Herodotus  calls  Ara- 
xes — are  too  little  known  to  be  at  all  dwelt  upon. 
In  the  latter  he  is  said  to  have  perished,  his 
army  being  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle.  2  He  was  buried 
atPasargadflB,  in  his  native  province  of  Persis  proper,  where 
his  tomb  was  honoured  and  watched  until  the  breaking  up 
of  the  empire,  3  while  his  memory  was  held  in  profound 
veneration  among  the  Persians.  Of  his  real  exploits  we 
know  little  or  nothing,  but  in  what  we  read  respecting  him 
there  seems,  though  amidst  constant  fighting,  very  little 
cruelty.  Xenophon  has  selected  his  life  as  the  subject  of 
a  moral  romance,  which  for  a  long  time  was  cited  as  authent- 
ic history,  and  which  even  now  serves  as  an  authority,  ex- 
press or  implied,  for  disputable  and  even  incorrect  con- 
clusions. His  extraordinary  activity  and  conquests  admit 
of  no  doubt.  He  left  the  Persian  empire*  extending  from 
Sogdiana  and  the  rivers  Jaxartes  and  Indus  eastward,  to 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Syrian  coast  westward,  and  his 
successors  made  no  permanent  addition  to  it  except  that 
of  Egypt.  Phenicia  and  Judaea  were  dependencies  of 
Babylon,  at  the  time  when  he  conquered  it,  with  their 
princes  and  grandees  in  Babylonian  captivity.  As  they 
seem  to  have  yielded  to  him,  and  become  his  tributaries,  ^ 
without  difficulty;  so  the  restoration  of  their  captives  was 
conceded  to  them.  It  was  from  Cyrus  that  the  habits  of 
the  Persian  kings  took  commencement,  to  dwell  at  Susa  in 
the  winter,  and  Ekbatana  during  the  summer;  the  primitive 
territory  of  Persis,  with  its  two  towns  of  Persepolis  and 
Pasargadae,  being  reserved  for  the  burial-place  of  the  kings 
and  the  religious  sanctuary  of  the  empire.    How  or  when 


>  Arrian,  vi.  24,  4. 

•  Herodot.  1.  205-214;  Arrian,  v. 
4,  14;  Justin,  i.  8;  Strabo,  xi.  p. 
512. 

According  to  Etdsias,  Cyrus  was 
slain  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Derbikes,  a  people  in  the  Cauca- 
sian regions— though  his  army  after- 
wards prove  victorious  and  conquer 
the  country  (Ktesiee  Persica,  c.  8-9) 
—see  the  comment  of  Bahr  on  the 


passage  in  his   edition  of  EtSsias. 

"  Strabo,  xv.  p.  730,  731 ;  Arrian, 
vi.  29. 

*  The  town  Kyra,  or  Kyropolis, 
on  the  river  Sihon  or  Jaxartds,  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cyrus 
—it  was  destroyed  by  Alexander 
(Strabo,  xi.  p.  517,  518;  Arrian,  iv. 
2,  2;  Curtius,  vii.  6,  16). 

»  Herodot.  iii.  19. 
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the  conquest  of  Susiana  was  made,  we  are  not  informed.  It 
lay  eastward  of  the  Tigris,  between  Babylonia  and  Persis 
proper,  and  its  people,  theKissians,as  far  as  we  can  discern, 
were  of  Assyrian  and  not  of  Arian  race.  The  river  Choas- 
pes  near  Susa  was  supposed  to  furnish  the  only  water  fit 
for  the  palate  of  the  Great  King,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
carried  about  with  him  wherever  he  went,  i 

While  the  conquests  of  Cyrus  contributed  to  assimi- 
late the  distinct  types  of  civilization  in  Western  -^^^^  y,. 
Asia — not  by  elevating  the  worse,  but  by  de-  nary  stimu- 
ffradiner  the  better — upon  the  native  Persians  J?*  \°  *^® 
themselves  they  operated  as  an  extraordinary   from  the 
stimulus,  provoking  alike  their  pride,  ambition,  conquests 
cupidity,  and  warlike  propensities.    Not  only  ^     ^^^' 
did  the  territory  of  Persis  proper  pay  no  tribute  to  Susa 
orEkbatana — being  the  only  district  so  exempted  between 
the  Jaxartes  and  the  Mediterranean — but  the  vast  tributes 
received  from  the  remaining  empire  were  distributed  to  a 
great   degree   among  its   inhabitants.     Empire  to  them 
meant — for  the  great  men,  lucrative  satrapies  or  pachalics, 
with  powers  altogether  unlimited,  pomp  inferior  only  to 
that  of  the  Great  King,  and  standing  armies  which  they 
employed  at  their  own  discretion  sometimes  against  each 
other  2 — for  the  common  soldiers,  drawn  from  their  fields 
or  flocks,  constant  plunder,  abundant  maintenance,  and  an 
unrestrained  licence,  either  in  the  suite  of  one  of  the  sat- 
raps, or  in  the  large  permanent  troop  which  moved  from 
Susa  to  Ekbatana  with  the  Great  King.  And  if  the  entire 
population  of  Persis  proper  did  not  migrate  from  their 
abodes  to  occupy  some  of  those  more  inviting  spots  which 
the  immensity  of  the  imperial  dominion  furnished — a  do- 
minion extending  (to  use  the  language  of  Cyrus  the  younger 
before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa)^  from  the  region  of  insup- 
portable heat  to  that  of  insupportable  cold — this  was  only 
because  the  early  kings  discouraged  such  a  movement,  in 
order  that  the  nation  might  maintain  its  military  hardi- 
hood^ and  be  in  a  situation  to  furnish  undiminished  sup- 
plies of  soldiers.  The  self-esteem  and  arrogance  character 
of  the  Persians  were  no  less  remarkable  than   of  the 
their  avidity  for  sensual  enjoyment.  They  were   Persians. 

'  Herodot.  i.  188  ;  Plutarch,  Arta-         "  Xenophon,    Anabas.    i.    7,    C; 
serxfis,  c.  3;  Diodor.  xvii.  71.  Cyropeed.  viii.  6,  19. 

»-  Xenophon,  Anabas.  i.  1,  8,  *  Herodot.  iat.  122. 
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fond  of  wine  to  excess:  their  wives  and  their  concuhines 
were  both  numerous ;  and  they  adopted  eagerly  from  for- 
eign nations  new  fashions  of  luxury  as  well  as  of  ornament. 
Even  to  novelties  in  religion,  they  were  not  strongly 
averse.  For  though  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  with  Magi  as 
their  priests  and  as  indispensable  companions  of  their  sa- 
crifices, worshipping  Sun,  Moon,  Earth,  Fire,  &c.,  and 
recognising  neither  image,  temple,  nor  altar — yet  they  had 
adopted  the  voluptuous  worship  of  the  goddes  Mylitta  from 
the  Assyrians  and  Arabians.  A  numerous  male  oflfspring 
was  the  Persian*s  boast.  His  warlike  character  and  con- 
sciousness of  force  were  displayed  in  the  education  of  these 
youths,  who  were  taught,  from  five  years  old  to  twenty, 
only  three  things — to  ride,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  to 
speak  the  truth,  i  To  owe  money,  or  even  to  buy  and  sell, 
was  accounted  among  the  Persians  disgraceful — a  senti- 
ment which  they  defended  by  saying  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other  imposed  the  necessity  of  telling  falsehood.  To 
exact  tribute  from  subjects,  to  receive  payor  presents  from 
the  king,  and  to  give  away  without  forethought  whatever 
was  not  immediately  wanted,  was  their  mode  of  dealing 
with  money.  Industrious  pursuits  were  left  to  the  con- 
quered,  who  were  fortunate  if  by  paying  a  fixed  contribu- 
tion and  sending  a  military  contingent  when  required, 
they  could  purchase  undisturbed  immunity  for  their  re- 
maining concerns.  2  They  could  not  thus  purchase  safety 
for  the  family  hearth,  since  we  find  instances  of  noble 
Grecian  maidens  torn  from  their  parents  for  the  harem  of 
the  satrap.  3 

To  a  people  of  this  character,  whose  conceptions  of 

'  The  modem   Fersiaus    at  this  customs,    and    especially   foreign 

day  exhibit  almost  matchless  skill  luxuries  (i.  135)— ^eivixa  5e  vopiaia 

in  shooting  with  the  firelock,  as  Jlipaoii  icpotrUvTai    dv6pu>v   (jLd)aoTa 

well  as  with  the  bow,  on  horseback  — xal  eOTcaOslac  xs   uavToSaTtoc  itov- 

— see  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sketches  Qav6(jLevoi  E7ciT7]8suou(ri. 

of  Persia,  ch.  xvii.  p.  201 ;  see  also  That  rigid  tenacity  of  customs 

Kinneir,  Geographical  Memoir   of  and  exclusiveness  of  tastes,  which 

the  Persian  Empire,  p.  32.  mark  the  modem  Orientals,  appear 

*  About   the    attributes    of    the  to  be  of  the  growth   of  Mahome- 

Persian  character,   see  Herodot.  i.  tanism,   and   to    distinguish   them 

131-140:  compare  i.  153.  greatly  from  the  old  Zoroastrian 

He      expresses      himself     very  Persians, 

strongly  as  to    the    facility    with  "  Herodot.  ix.  76  j  Plutarch,  Arta- 

which  the  Persians  imbibed  foreign  xerx.  c.  26. 
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political  society  went  no  farther  than  personal  ohedience 
to  a  chief,  a  conqueror  like  Cyrus  would  communicate  the 
strongest  excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  which  they  were 
capable.  He  had  found  them  slaves,  and  made  them  mas- 
ters: he  was  the  first  and  greatest  of  national  benefactors,  i 
as  well  as  the  most  forward  of  leaders  in  the  field:  they 
followed  him  from  one  conquest  to  another,  during  the 
thirty  years  of  his  reign,  their  love  of  empire  growing 
with  the  empire  itself.  And  this  impulse  of  Thirst  for 
aggrandisement  continued  unabated  during  the  foreign 
reigns  of  his  three  next  successors — Kambyses,  among  \he 
Darius,  and  Xerxes — until  it  was  at  length  vio-  J^'l^**"* 
lently  stifled  by  the  humiliating  defeats  of  Pla-  reigns  after 
taea  and  Salamis ;  after  which  the  Persians  became  Cyrus, 
content  with  defending  themselves  at  home  and  playing  a 
secondary  game.  But  at  the  time  when  Kambyses  son  of 
Cyrus  succeeded  to  his  father's  sceptre,  Persian  spirit  was 
at  its  highest  point.  He  was  not  long  in  fixing  upon  a 
prey  both  richer  and  less  hazardous  than  the  Massagetse, 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the.  empire.  Phenicia  and 
Judaea  being  already  subject  to  him,  he  resolved  to  invade 
Egypt,  then  highly  flourishing  under  the  long  and  pros- 
perous reign  of  Amasis.  Not  much  pretence  was  needed 
to  colour  the  aggression;  so  that  the  various  stories  which 
Herodotus  mentions  as  causes  of  the  war,  are  only  inter- 
esting inasmuch  as  they  imply  a  vein  of  Egyptian  party- 
feeling — affirming  that  the  invasion  was  brought  upon 
Amasis  by  a  daughter  of  Apries,  and  was  thus  a  judgement 
upon  Amasis  for  having" deposed  Apries.  As  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  daughter  had  produced  this  eff'ect,  indeed, 
the  most  contradictory  stories  were  circulated.  2 

Kambyses  summoned  the  forces  of  his  empire  for  this 
new  enterprise,  and  among  them  both  the  Phenicians  and 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  JSolic  as  well  as  Ionic,  3 
insular  as   well  as  continental — nearly  all  the   ^'°'  ^^• 
maritime  force  and  skill  of  the  JEgean  Sea.  He  Kambysfis 
was  apprised  by  a  Greek  deserter  from  the  mer-  ws*^  father 
cenaries  in  Egypt,  named  Phanes,  of  the  diffi-  Oyrua-his 
culties  of  the  march,  and  the  best  method  of  oYEgypt. 
surmounting  them ;  especially  the  three  days  of 
sandy  desert,  altogether  without  water,  which  lay  between 
Egypt    and    Judaea.    By    the  aid   of  the  neighbouring 

"  Herodot.  i.  210 ;  iii.  159.  *  Horodot.  iii.  1-4. 

*  Herodot.  iii.  1,  19,  44. 
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ArabiaDB — with  whom  he  concluded  a  treaty,  and  wlio  wero 
requited  for  this  Bervice  with  the  title  of  equal  allies,  free 
from  all  tribute — he  was  enabled  to  surmount  this  serious 
difficulty,  and  to  reacL  Pelusium  at  the  eastem  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  where  the  Ionian  and  Karian  troops  in  the  Egyp- 
tian service,  ae  well  as  the  Egyptian  military,  were  assem- 
bled to  oppose  hiin.i 

Fortunately  for  himself,  the  Egyptian  king  Amasiii 
J  had  died  during  the  interval  of  the  Persian  pre- 

Amsiia  parations,  a  few  months  before  the  expedition 
king  uf  took  place — after  forty-four  years  of  unabated 
tiiViii?  prosperity.  His  death,  at  this  critical  moment, 
when  (he  -was  probably  the  main  cause  of  the  easy  conquest 
pediiion  '  which  followed;  his  son  Psammenitus  Eucceed- 
«»>  pre-  ijig  to  his  crown,  but  neither  to  his  abilities  nor 
lon^^sTM-'  his  influence.  The  result  of  the  invasion  was 
HieDita-  foreshadowed,  as  usual,  by  a  menacing  prodigy 
■ucdBB  a.  — ^^^  falling  at  Thebes  in  upper  Egypt.  It 
was  brought  about  by  a  single  victory,  though  bravely 
diluted,  at  Pelusium, — followed  by  the  capture 
Bt'Egy^t  of  Memphis  with  the  person  of  kingPsammenitus, 
by  Kum-  after  a  eiege  of  some  duration.  Kambyaes 
''  ''  had  sent  forward  a  Mitylentean  ship  to  Mem- 

phis, with  heralds  to  summon  the  city.  The  Egj-ptians, 
in  a  paroxism  of  fury,  rushed  out  of  the  walls,  destroyed 
the  vessel,  and  tore  the  crew  into  pieces — a  savage  pro- 
ceeding which  drew  upon  them  severe  retribution  after 
the  capture.  Psammenitus,  after  being  at  first  treated  with 
harshness  and  insult,  was  at  length  released  and  even 
allowed  to  retain  his  regal  dignity  as  a  dependent  of  Per- 
sia. But  being  soon  detectec^  or  at  least  believed  to  be 
concerned,  in  raising  revolt  against  the  conquerors,  he 
was  put  to  death,  and  Egypt  was  placed  under  a  satrap.' 
There  yet  lay  beyond  Egypt  territories  for  the  Per- 

■  Ths   njnstJTt    or  Ktesiu    U,  Tacltai  (Riitor.  [.  11)  notes  tbo 

in   reineot  both  to  the  Egyptian  diScultr  of  approacb  for  nn  In- 

ind  lo  the  othsr  inci-  Ysding  arcoj  to  Egypt— "^gyp tain, 

lian  history,  qniledif-  ptoTlneism    adito   dlfBcilam,    »n- 

detsiln  from  that  of  nonm  fscundam,  anptratitione  aa 

HwodotnB,  agtaaing  only  In  tbs  iHciYlldiBCordem  at  inobilBin,"*e. 

(El«ilm>,  Per^ica,   o.  •  Herodot.  iii.  lO-ie.    About  thfl 

ths  two  logather  la  Arsbima,     betwean     JudBi     knd 
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sians  to  conquer,  though  Kyrene  and  Barka,  the  Greek 
colonies  near  the  coast  of  Libya,    placed  them-   e  v   .    . 

1  J.  J.    >  J.1-  1-     £>  J  -L  J      Submission 

selves  at  once  out  oi  the  reach  ot  danger  by  send-   of  Kyr6n6 
ing  to  Kambyses  tribute  and  submission  at  Mem-   and  Barka 
phis.     He  projected  three  new  enterprises:  one  byses-his 
against  Carthage,   by  sea;    the   other  two,  by  projects  for 
land — against  the  Ethiopians,  far  to  the  south-  L^bya^and^ 
ward  up  the  course  of  the  Nile — and  against  Ethiopia 
the  oracle  and  Oasis   of  Zeus  Ammon,  amidst,  po^n^ed. 
the  deserts  of  Libya.      Towards  Ethiopia  he 
himself  conducted  his  troops,  but  was  compelled  to  bring 
them  back  without  reaching  it,   since  they  were  on  the 
point  of  perishing  with  famine;  while  the  division  which' 
he  sent  against  the  temple  of  Ammon  is  said  to  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  a  sand-storm  in  the  desert.     The  expe- 
dition against  Carthage  was  given  up,  for  a  reason  which 
well  deserves  to  be  commemorated.     The  Phenicians,  who 
formed  the  most  efficient  part  of  his  navy,  refused  to  serve 
against  their  kinsmen  and  colonists,  pleading  the  sanctity 
of  mutual   oaths   as  well  as  the  ties  both  of  relationship 
and  traffic,  i    Even  the  frantic  Kambyses  was  compelled 
to  accept,  and  perhaps  to  respect,  this  honourable  refusal; 
which  was  not  imitated  by  the  Ionic  Greeks  when  Darius 
and  Xerxes  demanded  the  aid  of  their  ships  against  Athens 
— we  must  add,  however,  that  they  were  then  in  a  situation 
much  more  exposed  and  helpless  than  that  in  which  the 
Phenicians  stood  before  Kambyses. 

Among  the   sacred    animals    so  numerous    and    so 
different  throughout  the  various  nomes  of  Egypt,  the  most 
venerated  of  all  was  the  bull  Apis.     Such  peculiar  con- 
ditions were  required  by  the  Egyptian  religion  as  to  the 
birth,  the  age,  and  the  marks  of  this  animal,  that  when  he 
died,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  new  calf  properly 
qualified  to  succeed  him.  Much  time  was  some-  Kambyses 
times  spent  in  the  search,  and  when  an  unexcep-  to  the 
tionable  successor  was  at  last  found,  the  de-  reifgion!^ 
monstrations  of  joy  in  Memphis   were   extra- 
vagant and  universal.     At  the  moment  when  Kambyses 
returned  to  Memphis  from  his  Ethiopian  expedition,  full 
of  humiliation  for  the  result,  it  so  happened  that  a  new 
Apis  was  just  discovered;  and  as  the  population  of  the 
city  gave  vent  to  their  usual  festive  pomp  and  delight, 

»  Herodot.  iii.  19. 
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he  construed  it  into  an  intentional  insult  towards  his 
own  recent  misfortunes.  In  vain  did  the  priests  and 
magistrates  explain  to  him  the  real  cause  of  these 
popular  manifestations.  He  persisted  in  his  belief, 
punished  some  of  them  with  death  and  others  with 
stripeS;  and  commanded  every  man  seen  in  holiday  attire 
to  be  slain.  Farthermore — to  carry  his  outrage  against 
Egytian  feeling  to  the  uttermost  pitch — he  sent  for 
the  newly-discovered  Apis,  and  plunged  his  dagger  into 
the  side  of  the  animal|  who  shortly  afterwards  died  of 
the  wound.  1 

After  this  brutal  deed — calculated  to  efface  in  the 
„  .  .  minds  of  the  Egyptian  priests  the  enormities  of 

Kambysds  CheopsandChephren;anddoubtless  unparalleled 
-ht  puts  in  all  the  24,000  years  of  their  anterior  history 
hit  younger  — Kambyses  lost  every  spark  of  reason  which 
brother  y^t  remained  to  him.  The  Egyptians  found  in 
mer  is.  ^j^.^  visitation  a  new  proof  of  the  avenging  inter- 
ference of  their  gods.  Not  only  did  he  commit  every  variety 
of  studied  outrage  against  the  conquered  people  among 
whom  he  was  tarrying,  as  well  as  their  temples  and  their 
sepulchres — but  he  also  dealt  his  blows  against  his  Persian 
friends  and  even  his  nearest  blood-relations.  Among  these 
revolting  atrocities,  one  of  the  greatest  deserves  peculiar 
notice,  because  the  fate  of  the  empire  was  afterwards 
materially  affected  by  it.  His  younger  brother  Smerdis 
had  accompanied  him  into  Egypt,  but  had  been  sent  back 
to  Susa,  because  the  king  became  jealous  of  the  admiration 
which  his  personal  strength  and  qualities  called  forth.  2 
That  jealousy  was  aggravated  into  alarm  and  hatred  by  a 
dream  portending  dominion  and  conquest  to  Smerdis,  and 
the  frantic  Kambyses  sent  to  Susa  secretly  a  confidential 
Persian,  Prexaspes,  with  express  orders  to  get  rid  of  his 
brother.  Prexaspes  fulfilled  his  commission  effectively, 
burying  the  slain  prince  with  his  own  hands,  3  and  keeping 
the  deed  concealed  from  all  except  a  few  of  the  chiefs  at 
the  regal  residence.  • 

*  Herodot.  iii.  19.  in  the  Gyropsedia   also   calls  him 

*  Ktdsias  calls  the  brother  Tany-  TanyoxarkSs,  but  gives  him  a 
oxarkds,  and  says  that  Cyrus  had  different  satrapy  (Gyropsd.  yiii.  7| 
left  him   satrap,    without  tribute,  11). 

of  Baktria  and  the  neighbouring        '  Herodot.  iii.  80-62. 
regions  (Persica,  o.  8).    Xenophon 
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Among  these  few  chiefs,  however,  there  was  one,  the 
Median  Patizeithes,  belonging  to  the  order  of  conspiracy 
the  Magi,  who  saw  in  it  a  convenient  stepping-  of  tbe 
stone  for  his  own  personal  ambition,  and  made  ^/g^jj^a^*' 
use  of  it  as  a  means  of  covertly  supplanting  the  who  sets 
dynasty  of  the  great  Cyrus.  Enjoying  the  full  ^f^^^l^  ^^ 
confidence  of  Kambyses,  he  had  been  left  by  that  king  under 
prince  on  departing  for  Egypt  in  the  entire  *^®  ^J?»®  ^^ 
management  of  the  palace  and  treasures,  with 
extensive  authority,  i  Moreover  he  happened  to  have  a 
brother  extremely  resembling  in  person  the  deceased 
Smerdis.  As  the  open  and  dangerous  madness  of  Kam- 
byses contributed  to  alienate  from  him  the  minds  of  the 
Persians,  Patizeithes  resolved  to  proclaim  this  brother  as 
king  in  his  room,  as  if  it  were  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus 
succeeding  to  the  disqualified  elder.  On  one  important 
point,  the  false  Smerdis  diflfered  from  the  true.  He  had 
lost  his  ears,  which  Cyrus  himself  had  caused  to  be  cut  off 
for  an  offence;  but  the  personal  resemblance,  after  all,  was 
of  little  importance,  since  he  was  seldom  or  never  allowed 
to  show  himself  to  the  people.  2  Kambyses  heard  Death  of 
of  this  revolt  in  Syria  on  his  return  from  Egypt.  Kambyses. 
He  was  mounting  his  horse  in  haste  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  suppress  it,  when  an  accident  from  his  sword  put 
an  end  to  his  life.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  before  his  death 
he  summoned  the  Persians  around  him,  confessed  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  putting  his  brother  to  death,  and  apprised 
them  that  the  reigning  Smerdis  was  only  a  Median  pre- 
tender— conjuring  them  at  the  same  time  not  to  submit  to 
the  disgrace  of  being  ruled  by  any  other  than  a  Persian 
and  an  Achaemenid.  But  if  it  be  true  that  he  ever  made 
known  the  facts,  no  one  believed  him.  For  Prexaspes  on 
his  part  was  compelled  by  regard  to  his  own  safety,  to 
deny  that  he  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  son 
of  Cyrus; 3  and  thus  the  opportune  death  of  Kambyses 
placed  the  false  Smerdis  without  opposition  at  the  head 
of  the  Persians,  who  all,  or  for  the  most  part,  believed 
themselves  to  be  ruled  by  a  genuine  son  of  Cyrus.  Kam- 
byses had  reigned  for  seven  years  and  five  months. 

'  Herodot.  iii.  61-63.  the  Turkish  authorities  have  not 

»  Herodot.    iii.    68-69.— "Anribus  given  up  the  infliction  of  it  at  the 

decisis  vivere  jubet,"  says  Tacitus  present  moment,  or  at  least  down 

about  a  case   under  the  Parthian  to  a  very  recent  period, 

government  (Annal.  xii.   14)— and  '  Herodot.  iii.  64-66. 
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For  seven  months  did  Smerdis  reign  without  oppo- 

sition,  seconded  by  bis  brother  Patizeithes.    If 

he  manifested  his  distrust  of  the  haughty  Per- 

Sf  ^^a'se       sians  around  him  by  neither  inviting  them  into 

Smerdis—      his  palace  nor  showing  himself  out  of  it,  he  at 

conspiracy    ^he  samo  time  studiously  conciliated  the  favour 

of  the  seven       n  i  v  i  •      i  •  "^  i  •      •  pi    '^     i 

Persian  ot  the  suDject-provmces,  by  remission  ot  tribute 
"'^^^/^Jt^^  and  of  military  service  for  three  years,  i  Such 
him— he  a  departure  from  the  Persian  principle  of  go- 
is^iain  vcmment  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  disgust  the 
succeeds  to  warlike  and  rapacious  Achaemenids  at  Susa;  but 
the  throne,  jt  seems  that  their  suspicions  as  to  his  genuine 
character  had  never  been  entirely  set  at  rest,  and  in  the 
eighth  month  those  suspicions  were  converted  into  cer- 
tainty. According  to  what  seems  to  have  been  the  Persian 
usage,  he  had  taken  to  himself  the  entire  harem  of  his 
predecessor,  among  whose  wives  was  numbered  Phaedyme, 
daughter  of  a  distinguished  Persian  named  Otanes.  At 
the  instance  of  her  father,  Phaedyme  undertook  the  danger- 
ous task  of  feelinff  the  head  of  Smerdis  while  he  slept, 
and  thus  detected  the  absence  of  ears.^  Otanes,  possessed 
of  the  decisive  information,  lost  no  time  in  concerting, 
with  five  other  noble  Achsemenids,  means  for  ridding 
themselves  of  a  king  who  was  at  once  a  Mede,  a  Magian, 
and  a  man  without  ears; 3  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes  the 
satrap  of  Persis  proper,  arriving  just  in  time  to  join  the 
conspiracy  as  the  seventh.  How  these  seven  noblemen 
slew  Smerdis  in  his  palace  at  Susa — how  they  subsequent- 
ly debated  among  themselves  whether  they  should  estab- 
lish in  Persia  a  monarchy,  an  oligarchy,  or  a  democracy — 
how,  after  the  first  of  the  three  had  been  resolved  upon, 
it  was  determined  that  the  future  king,  whichever  he  might 
be,  should  be  bound  to  take  his  wives  only  from  the  fami- 
lies of  the  seven  conspirators — how  Darius  became  king 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  horse  being  the  first  to  neigh 
among  those  of  the  conspirators  at  a  given  spot,  by  the 
stratagem  of  the  groom  CEbares — how  Otanes,  standing 

*  Herodot.  iii.  67.  Compare  the  description   of  the 

'  Herodot.  iii.  68-69.  insupportable  repugnance    of  the 

'  Herodot.    iii.     69-73.      dpy6fjLe9a  Greeks   of  Kyr6n6   to  be  governed 

|i.ev  e6vT«5    ITspaai,    Owb  MV)5oo    dv-  by  the  lame  Battus   (Herodot.  iv. 

6p6c   fxaToWj    »«l    TouTou    wxa    o6x  161), 
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aside  beforehand  from  this  lottery  for  the  throne,  reserved 
for  himself  as  well  as  for  his  descendants  perfect  freedom 
and  exemption  from  the  rule  of  the  future  king,  whichso- 
ever might  draw  the  prize — all  these  incidents  may  be 
found  recounted  by  Herodotus  with  his  usual  vivacity,  but 
with  no  small  addition  of  Hellenic  ideas  as  well  as  of 
dramatic  ornament. 

It  was  thus  that  the  upright  tiara,  the  privileged 
head-dress  of  the  Persian  kings,  i  passed  away  from  the 
lineage  of  Cyrus,  yet  without  departing  from  the  great 
phratry  of  the  Achaemenidae' — to  which  Darius  and  his 
father  Hystaspes,  as  well  as  Cyrus,  belonged.  That  im- 
portant fact  is  unquestionable,  and  probably  the  acts  as- 
cribed to  the  seven  conspirators  are  in  the  main  true,  apart 
from  their  discussions  and  intentions.  But,  on  this  as 
well  as  on  other  occasions,  we  must  guard  ourselves  against 
an  illusion  which  the  historical  manner  of  Herodotus  is 
apt  to  create.  He  presents  to  us  with  so  much  descriptive 
force  the  personal  narrative — individual  action  ,,,..,    , 

,  T  •n  n     'J  •  1  Political 

and  speech,  with  all  its  accompanying  hopes,  bearing  of 
fears,  doubts  and  passions — that  our  attention  *^\^  ^^^' 
is  distracted  from  the  political  bearing  of  what  lmerd?rre- 
is  going  on;  which  we  are  compelled  often  to  gJ®|?°** 
gatner  up  from  hints  in  the  speeches  of  perform-  prep?n- 
ers,  or  from  consequences  afterwards  indirect-  derance, 
ly  noticed.     "When  we  put  together  all  the  in-  Tgain  put 
cidental  notices  which  he  lets  drop,  it  will  be  down  by 
found  that  the  change  of  sceptre  from  Smerdis 
to  Darius  was  a  far  larger  political  event  than  his  direct 
narrative  would  seem  to  announce.    Smerdis  represents 
preponderance  to  the  Medes  over  the  Persians,  and  com- 
parative degradation  to  the  latter;  who,  by  the  installation 
of  Darius,  ftre  again  placed  in  the  ascendent.    The  Medes 
and  the  Magians  are  in  this  case  identical;  for  the  Magians, 
though  indispensable   in  the   capacity  of  priests  to  the 
Persians,  were  essentially  one  of  the  seven  Median  tribes.  2 
It  thus  appears   that  though  Smerdis  ruled  as  a  son  of 

'    Compare    Aristophan.     Ayes,  high   and    erect    above    the  head. 

487,  with   the   Scholia,   and  Hero-  See    the   notes   of  Wesseling   and 

dot.  vii.  61;  Arrian,  iy.  6,29.    The  Schweighauser  upon  iciXoi  dnafssc 

cap  of  the  Persians   generally  was  in  Herodot.  I.  c. 

loose,    low,    clinging    about    the  *  Heredot.  i.  101-120. 
head  in  folds ;  that  of  the  king  was 
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the  great  Cyras,  yet  he  raled  by  means  of  Hiedes  and 
Magians,  depriving  the  Persians  of  that  supreme  privilege 
and  predominance  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed,  i 
We  see  this  by  what  followed  immediately  after  the  as- 
sassination of  Smerdis  and  his  brother  in  the  palace.  The 
seven  conspirators,  exhibiting  the  bloody  heads  of  both 
these  victims  as  an  evidence  of  their  deed,  instigated  the 
Persians  in  Susa  to  a  general  massacre  of  the  Magians, 
many  of  whom  were  actually  slain,  and  the  rest  only  es- 
caped by  flight,  concealment,  or  the  hour  of  night.  And 
the  anniversary  of  this  day  was  celebrated  afterwards 
among  the  Persians  by  a  solemnity  and  festival,  called  the 
Magophonia;  no  Magian  being  ever  allowed  on  that  day  to 
appear  in  public.  2  The  descendants  of  the  Seven  main- 
tained a  privileged  name  and  rank,  3  even  down  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  monarchy  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  that  the  authority  of  Darius 
was  not  readily  acknowledged  throughout  the  empire,  and 

'  In  the  speech  which  Herodotus  Welt,  part  i.  Abth.  i.  p.  431). 

pnts  into  the  mouth  of  Eambysds  «  Herodot.  iii.  79.    2ica(Td|jievoi  8t 

on  his  death-bed,  addressed  to  the  ^d    iYx**P*^^*>    Ixtsivov   8xou    Tiva 

Persians    around   him   in   a  strain  j^iyov  eSpiaxov  si  U  fxr)  vo^  sTreX- 

of  prophetic  adjuration  (iii.  66),  he  eooaa  gcrx*,   IXikov  &v  oOSsva  ftdyov. 

says-Kal  8f)  Ofiiv  rdSe  «7ci<Jxi^7tTu),  Ta6T7)v  ttjv  TjfxipTjv  eepaiteuouji  11  ip- 

8«oo5    Toi)«    PaaiXTjtoo;    STcixoXitov,  o^i  y^^^^  fjidXuiTa  twv  Tjaspswv  xoi 

xol  Tcoaiv  Ofitv  xal  fxdXioTa  'Axaijxs-  jv  auT^  opxijv  it-tyaXtft  dvdyouai,  ^ 

vi8»u>v  Totai    Tcapeouai,  ftrj   icepuSsiv  x4xXr)Tai  (tKh  Utpaiui*  MaYo^ovio. 

TTJV  7jT«fi.ovir)v  ouTic  U  Mi^Joo^  tcs-  The  periodical  celebration  of  the 

pitXOouaav    dXX'    eits    SoXcp    iyouax  Magophonia  is  attested  by  Kt^sias 

auTTjv  xxif)(jdfi.tvoi  (the  personifica-  -one  of  the  few  points  of  complete 

tion  of  the  deceased  son  of  Cyrus),  agreement    with   Herodotus.     He 

66X<p    dicaipgGTJvai   ()ir6   6f*ia>v    sits  farther   agrees   in   saying    that   a 

xol  <j9iv«t  Tecp  xaxepYaadfttvoi,   aU-  Magian  usurped  the  throne,  through 

vtC  xoxa    t6    xdpTspov  dvaatbaaaOai  likeness  of  person  to  the  deceased 

(the  forcible  opposition  of  the  Me-  gon  of  Cyrus,  whom  Kambysfis  had 

des  to  Darius,  which  he  put  down  slaln-but  all  his  other  statements 

by  superior  force    on  the  Persian  differ    from    Herodotus    (KtSsias, 

side) :   compare  the  speech  of  Go-  io-14). 

bryas,    one   of  the   seven  Persian  «  Even  at  the  battle  of  Arbela— 

conspirators   (iii.  73),  and  that  of  «Summ»  Orsines  praeerat,  a  septem 

Prexaspfes    (iii.    75);    also    Plato,  Persis  oriundus,  ad  Cynim  quoque, 

Legg.  iii.  12.  p.  696.  nobilissimum  regem,  originem  sui 

Heeren  has  taken  a  correct  view  referens."    (Quintus  Curtius,  iv.  12, 

of  the  reign  of  Smerdis  the  Magian  7,  or  iv.  46,  7,  Znmpt.) :    compare 

and  its   political  character  (Ideen  Strabo,    xi.    p.  ,631 ;    Florus,    iii, 

liber  den  Yerkehr,  Ac.  der  Alten  6, 1, 
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that  an  interval  of  confusion  ensued  before  it  be-  ^^  ^^^  ^  . 
came  so.i    The  Medes  actually  revolted,  and  the  Medes 
tried  to  maintain  themselves  by  force  against  — s^p- 
Darius,  who  however  found  means  to  subdue  Di8con-' 
them:   though  when  he   convoked  his   troops  *®^**  f^ 

/.  ,,  °.  .  1       J*  J         J.  •         the  satraps. 

from  the  various  provinces,  he  did  not  receive 
from  the  satraps  universal  obedience.  The  powerful 
Oroetes  especially,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Cyrus 
satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  not  only  sent  no  troops  to  the 
aid  of  Darius  against  the  Medes,  2  but  even  took  advantage 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  government  to  put  to  death 
his  private  enemy  Mitrobates  satrap  of  Phrygia,  and  ap- 
propriate that  satrapy  in  addition  to  his  own.  Aryandes 
also,  the  satrap  nominated  by  Kambyses  in  Egypt,  com- 
ported himself  as  the  equal  of  Darius  rather  than  as  his 
subject. 3  The  subject  provinces  generally,  to  whomSmer- 
dis  had  granted  remission  of  tribute  and  military  service 
for  the  space  of  three  years,  were  grateful  and  attached  to 
his  memory,  and  noway  pleased  with  the  new  dynasty. 
Moreover  the  revolt  of  the  Babylonians,  conceived  a  year 
or  two  before  it  was  executed,  took  its  rise  from  the  feel- 
ings of  this  time.*  But  the  renewal  of  the  old  conflict 
between  the  two  principal  sections  of  the  empire,  Medes 
and  Persians,  is  doubtless  the  most  important  feature  in 
this  political  revolution.  The  false  Smerdis  with  his  bro- 
ther, both  of  them  Medes  and  Magians,  had  revived  the 
Median  nationality  to  a  state  of  supremacy  over  the  Per- 
sian, recalling  the  memory  of  what  it  had  been  under 
Astyages ;  while  Darius — a  pure  Persian,  and  not  (like  the 
mule  Cyrus)  half  Mede  and  half  Persian — replaced  the 
Persian  nationality  in  its  ascendent  condition,  though  not 
without  the  necessity  of  suppressing  by  force  a  rebellion 
of  the  Medes.  5 

>  Herodot.  iii.  127.    Aapeto?— «t«  »  Herodot.  iv.  166.  *0  8i'Apodiv87ic 

olSedvTtovollTi  TU)v  upTjYfjLdtTiovjAo.—  -^v  o5to?  TTJc  AIyuictoo   \Jiz7pyo%  bnh 

mention  of  the  tapayjg  (iii.  126, 150).  K«(jLf)u9Cu>     xaTSOTCtbr     o<    &sTep(|> 

2  Herodot.  iii.  126.    Mst^c  yap  t6v  XP*^^*P  7captoe6|iLevo?  Aapsltp  fiis^pOdpv). 

KapLpOffsto  Qava-rov,   xal  tu)v  MaY«>v  *  Herodot.  iii.  67-160. 

tVjv  ^aaKXritfi^f  fievtuv  sv  t^vi  SapSioi  *  Herodot.  1.  ISO.    'Aoroiyri^  pi^ 

'Opoirrj^,  u>9sXei   jjlsv  ouSev  Uipaa^j  vov    PacjiXsOaac    iit'    iTta   itivte  xa\ 

bito  MT)5uiv  dicapaipTjpiivou?   trjv  «p-  tpiiQXovTa,  o^Ttor^?  (ipX^?««t«Kao9"»]. 

^TjV  6  64  ev  TauTTQ  t^  "^'P^xt  *«'f«  M^Soi  8i  6nixu'{;av  Ilepff^ai  6i4  tiqv 

jxsv  exTSivs  MiTpoPdrsa.  .  .  .  dXXo  tr  tootou   TcixpdrriTa.  .  .  .  Taxipcp  jxtv- 

c^'!>3pt9S  TcavToia,  &o.  Toi  XP'^'^H'  pi8T8pLiXi]9i  ti  091  TauTot 
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Paet  ii; 


It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  subjugation  of 
the  recusant  Medes  was  not  the  only  embarrassment  of  the 


icoiiQvaffi,  xal  dni9TT]9av  iicb  Aapslou* 
di:09TdvT8<  &(,  6ni9U)  xaT8aTpdt(p9T)- 
oav,  |Ad)f^  vixT]9ivTSc*  x6ts  Si,  int 
'AatudYeoc;  ol  Ilepoat  xe  xal  6  Kupoc 
eTtavaaTdvTsc  tolai  Mi^Soivt,  ^PX"^ 
TO  diCO  TOUTOU  T^c  'Aai.T)«. 

This  passage— asserting  that  the 
Medes,  some  time  after  the  depo- 
sition of  Astyagds  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  Persian  supremacy  by 
Gyrus,  repented  of  having  suffered 
their  discontent  against  Astyagds 
to  place  this  supremacy  in  the 
hands  of  the  Persians,  revolted 
from  Darius,  and  were  reconquered 
after  a  contest — appears  to  me  to 
have  been  misunderstood  by  chro- 
nologists.  Dodwell,  Larcher,  and 
Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (indeed  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  chronologists) 
explain  it  as  alluding  to  a  revolt 
of  the  Medes  against  the  Persian 
king  Darius  Nothus,  mentioned  in 
the  Hellenica  of  Xenophon  (i.  2, 
12),  and  belonging  to  the  year  408 
B.C.  See  Larcher  ad  Herodot.  i. 
130,  and  his  Vie  d'H6rodote,  pre- 
fixed to  his  translation  (p.  Ikzxix) ; 
also  Mr.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici, 
ad  ann.  408  and  455,  and  his  Appen- 
dix, c.  18,  p.  316. 

The  revolt  of  the  Medes  alluded 
to  by  Herodotus  is,  in  my  judge- 
ment, completely  distinct  from  the 
revolt  mentioned  by  Xenophon: 
to  identify  the  two,  as  these  emi- 
nent chronologists  do,  is  an  hypo- 
thesis not  only  having  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  but  open  to  grave 
objection.  The  revolt  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  was  against  Darius 
son  ofHystaspds,  not  against  Darius 
Nothus ;  and  I  have  set  forth  with 
peculiar  care  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  conspiracy  and 
accession  of  the  former,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  they  all  de- 
cidedly imply  that  conflict  between 


Median  and  Persian  supremacy, 
which  Herodotus  directly  announ- 
ces in  the  passage  now  before  us. 

1.  When  Herodotus  speaks  of 
Darius,  without  any  adjective  de- 
signation, why  should  we  imagine 
that  he  means  any  other  than 
Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspds,  on 
whom  he  dwells  so  copiously  in 
his  narrative?  Once  only  in  the 
course  of  his  history  (ix.  108) 
another  Darius  (the  young  prince, 
son  of  Xerxds  the  first)  is  mention- 
ed; but  with  this  exception,  Darius 
son  of  Hystaspds  is  uniformly 
throughout  the  work  spoken  of 
under  his  simple  name:  Darius 
Nothus  is  never  alluded  to  at  all. 

2.  The  deposition  of  Astyaggs 
took  place  in  659  e.g.;  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Darius  occurred 
in  620  B.C.  Now  repentance  on  the 
part  of  the  Medes,  for  what  they 
had  done  at  the  /ormer  of  those 
two  epochs,  might  naturally  prompt 
them  to  try  to  repair  it  in  the  lat- 
ter. But  between  the  deposition 
of  Astyagds  in  569  b.o.,  and  the  revolt 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  against 
Darius  Nothus  in  408  b.o.,  the  in- 
terval is  more  than  150  years.  To 
ascribe  a  revolt  which  took  place 
in  408  B.C.  to  repentance  for  some- 
thing which  had  occurred  150  years 
before,  is  unnatural  and  far-fetched, 
if  not  positively  inadmissible. 

The  preceding  arguments  go  to 
show  that  the  natural  construction 
of  the  passage  in  Herodotus  points 
to  Darius  son  of  Hystaspds,  and 
not  to  Darius  Nothus;  but  this  is 
not  all.  There  are  yet  stronger 
reasons  why  the  reference  to  Darius 
Nothus  should  be  discarded. 

The  supposed  mention  in  Hero- 
dotus of  a  fact  so  late  as  408  b.c. 
perplexes  the  whole  chronology  of 
his  life  and  authorship.    Accord- 
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first  years  of  Darius.     Oroetes,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  Lydia, 

and  Ionia,  ruling  seemingly  the  entire  western  coast  of 

ing  to  the  usual  statement  of  his  consent  of  the  Persians  in  the  go- 
hiography,  which  there  is  no  reason  yernment  of  Egypt,  is  to  he  re- 
to  call  in  question,  he  was  horn  ferred  to  a  fact  which  happened 
in  484  B.C.  Here  then  is  an  event  suhsequent  to  the  year  414  b.o.,  or 
alluded  to  in  his  history,  which  the  tenth  year  of  Darius  Nothus ; 
occurred  when  the  historian  was  since  it  was  in  that  year  that 
seventy-six  years  old,  and  the  al-  Amyrtseus  acquired  the  government 
lusion  to  which  he  must  he  pre-  of  Egypt.  But  this  opinion  rests 
sumed  to  have  written  when  ahout  altogether  upon  the  assumption, 
eighty  years  old,  if  not  more ;  for  that  a  certain  Amyrtseus,  whose 
his  mention  of  the  fact  hy  no  same  and  date  occur  in  Manetho 
means  implies  that  it  was  particu-  (see  Eusehius,  Chronicon),  is  the 
larly  recent.  Those  who  adopt  name  person  as  the  Amyrtseus 
this  view  do  not  imagine  that  he  mentioned  in  Herodotus ;  which 
wrote  his  whole  history  at  that  identity  is  not  only  not  proved, 
age ;  hut  they  maintain  that  he  hut  is  extremely  improhahle,  since 
made  later  additions,  of  which  Mr.  Clinton  himself  admits  (F.  H. 
they  contend  that  this  is  one.  I  Appendix,  p.  317),  while  maintain- 
do  not  say  that  this  is  impossible :  ing  the  identity— "He  (Amyrtseus) 
we  know  that  Isokratgs  composed  had  conducted  a  war  against  the 
his  Panathenaic  oration  at  the  age  Persian  government  more  than 
of  ninety-four ;  hut  it  must  be  ad-  fifty  years  before.^  This,  though 
mitted  to  be  highly  improbable—  not  impossible,  is  surely  very  im- 
a  supposition  which  ought  not  to  probable ;  it  is  at  least  equally 
be  advanced  without  some  cogent  probable  that  the  Amyrtseus  of 
proof  to  support  it.  But  here  no  Manetho  was  a  different  person 
proof  whatever  is  produced.  He-  from  (perhaps  even  the  grandson 
rodotus  mentions  a  revolt  of  the  of)  that  Amyrtseus  in  Herodotus 
Medes  against  Darius — Xenophon  who  had  carried  on  war  against 
also  mentions  a  revolt  of  the  Me-  the  Persian  more  than  fifty  years 
des  against  Darius;  hence  chrono-  before;  it  appears  to  me,  indeed, 
logists  have  taken  it  as  a  matter  that  this  is  the  more  reasonable 
of  course,  that  both  authors  must  hypothesis  of  the  two. 
allude  to  the  same  event ;  though  I  have  permitted  myself  to  pro- 
the  supposition  is  unnatural  as  long  this  note  to  an  unusual  length, 
regards  the  text,  and  still  more  because  the  supposed  mention  of 
unnatural  as  regards  the  biography  such  recent  events  in  the  history 
o!*  Herodotus.  of  Herodotus,  as  those  in  the  reign 
In  respect  to  that  biography,  Mr.  of  Darius  Nothus,  has  introduced 
Clinton  appears  to  me  to  have  very  gratuitous  assumptions  as  to 
adopted  another  erroneous  opinion ;  the  time  and  manner  in  which  that 
in  which,  however,  both  Larcher  history  was  composed.  It  cannot 
and  Wesseling  are  against  him,  be  shown  that  there  is  a  single 
though  Dahlmann  and  Heyse  agree  event  of  precise  and  ascertained 
with  him.  He  maintains  that  the  date,  alluded  to  in  his  history, 
passage  in  Herodotus  (iii.  16),  later  than  the  capture  of  the  Lace- 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  Pausiris  dsemonian  heralds  in  the  year  430 
succeeded  his  father  Amyrtseus  by  B.C.  (Herodot.  yii.  137:  see  Larcher, 
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Asia  Minor — possessing  a  large  military  force  and  revenue, 
and  surrounded  by  a  body-guard  of  1000  native  Persians — 
maintained  a  haughty  independence.  He  secretly  made 
away  with  couriers  sent  to  summon  him  to  Susa,  and  even 
wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  some  of  the  principal  Persians 
who  had  privately  offended  him.  Darius,  not  thinking  it 
prudent  to  attack  him  by  open  force,  proposed  to  the  chief 
Persians  at  Susa  the  dangerous  problem  of  destroying  him 
by  stratagem.  Thirty  among  them  volunteered  to  under- 
take it,  and  Bagseus  son  of  Artontes,  to  whom  on  drawing 
lots  the  task  devolved,  accomplished  it  by  a  manoeuvre 
which  might  serve  as  a  lesson  to  the  Ottoman  government 
in  its  embarrassments  with  contumacious  Pachas.  Having 
proceeded  to  Sardis,  furnished  with  many  different  royal 
ordinances,  formally  set  forth  and  bearing  the  seal  of 
Darius,  he  was  presented  to  Orostes  in  audience,  with  the 
public  secretary  of  the  satrapy  close  at  hand,  and  the  Per- 
sian guards  standing  around.  He  presented  his  ordinances 


\ 


Vie  d'H^rodote,  p.  Izxziz.);  and 
this  renders  the  composition  of  his 
history  as  an  entire  work  much 
more  smooth  and  intelligible. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add, 
that  if  we  read  attentively  Hero- 
dotus vi.  98— and  reflect  at  the  same 
time  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Athenian  armament  at  Syracuse 
(the  greatest  of  all  Hellenic  disas- 
ters, hardly  inferior  for  its  time  to 
iheBussian  campaign  of  Napoleon, 
and  especially  impressiye  to  one 
living  at  Tburii,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  life  of  Lysias,  Plutarch, 
Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  836)  happened 
during  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus 
in  415  B.C.— we  shall  not  readily 
admit  the  hypothesis  of  additions 
made  to  the  history  during  the 
reign  of  the  latter,  or  so  late  as 
408  B.C.  Herodotus  would  hardly 
liave  dwelt  so  expressly  and  empha- 
tically upon  mischief  done  by 
Greeks  to  each  other  in  the  reigns 
of  Darius  son  of  HystaspSs,  Xerxds 
and  Artaxerxds,  if  he  had  lived  to 
witness  the  greater  mischiefs  so 
inflicted  during  the  reign  of  Darius 


Nothus,  and  had  kept  his  history 
before  him  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
serting new  events.  The  destruction 
of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse 
would  have  been  a  thousand  times 
more  striking  to  his  imagination 
than  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  against 
Darius  Nothus,  and  would  have 
impelled  him  with  much  greater 
force  to  alter  or  enlarge  the  chap- 
ter vi.  98. 

The  sentiment  too  which  Hero- 
dotus places  in  the  mouth  of  De* 
maratus  respecting  the  Spartans 
(vii.  104)  appears  to  have  been 
written  before  the  capture  of  the 
Spartans  in  Sphakteria,  in  425  B.C., 
rather  than  after  it :  compare  Thu- 
cyd.  iv.  40. 

Dahlmann  (Forschungen  auf  dem 
Gebiete  der  Geschichte,  vol.  ii.  p. 
41-47)  and  Heyse  (Quaestiones  He- 
rodotesB,  p.  74-77,  Berlin  1827)  both 
profess  to  point  out  six  passages 
in  Herodotus  which  mark  events 
of  later  date  than  430  B.C.  But  none 
of  the  chronological  indications 
which  they  adduce  appear  to  me 
trustworthy. 
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to  be  read  aloud  by  the  secretary,  choosing  first  those 
which  related  to  matters  of  no  great  importance;  but  when 
he  saw  that  the  guards  listened  with  profound  reverence, 
and  that  the  king's  name  and  seal  imposed  upon  them  ir- 
resistibly, he  ventured  upon  the  real  purport  of  his  peril- 
ous mission.  An  ordinance  was  handed  to  the  secretary, 
and  read  by  him  aloud,  as  follows:  "Persians,  king  Darius 
forbids  you  to  serve  any  longer  as  guards  to  Orcetes."  The 
obedient  guards  at  once  delivered  up  their  spears,  when 
Bagaeus  caused  the  final  warrant  to  be  read  to  them:  "King 
Darius  commands  the  Persians  in  Sardis  to  kill  Oroetes." 
The  guards  drew  their  swords  and  killed  him  on  the  spot: 
his  large  treasure  was  conveyed  to  Susa:  Darius  became 
undisputed  master,  and  probably  Bagaeus  satrap,  i 

Another  devoted  adherent,  and  another  yet  more 
memorable  piece  of  cunning,  laid  prostrate  before  Revolt  of 
Darius  the  mighty  walls  and  gates  of  the  revolted  Babylon. 
Babylon.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  employed  them- 
selves assiduously — both  during  the  lax  provincial  super- 
intendence of  the  false  Smerdis  and  during  the  period  of 
confusion  and  conflict  which  elapsed  before  Darius  became 
firmly  established  and  obeyed — in  making  every  prepara- 
tion both  for  declaring  and  sustaining  their  independence. 
Having  accumulated  a  large  store  of  provisions  and  other 
requisites  for  a  long  siege,  without  previous  detection, 
they  at  length  proclaimed  their  independence  openly.  Such 
was  the  intensity  of  their  resolution  to  shake  oflF  the  yoke, 
that  they  had  recourse  to  a  proceeding,  which,  if  correctly 
reported  by  Herodotus,  forms  one  of  the  most  frightful 
enormities  recorded  in  his  history.  To  make  their  pro- 
visions last  out  longer,  they  strangled  all  the  women  in 
the  city,  reserving  only  their  mothers,  and  one  woman  to 
each  family  for  the  purpose  of  baking.  2  "We  cannot  but 
suppose  that  this  has  been  magnified  from  a  partial  into  a 
universal  destruction ;  but  taking  it  even  with  such  allow- 
ance, it  illustrates  that  ferocious  force  of  will — and  that 
predominance  of  strong  nationality,  combined  with  anti- 
pathy to  foreigners,  over  all  the  gentler  sympathies — which 
seems  to  mark  the  Semitic  nations,  and  which  may  be 
traced  so  conspicuously  in  the  Jewish  history  of  Joseph  us. 

Darius,  assembling  all  the  forces  in  his  power,  laid 
siege  to  the  revolted  city,  but  could  make  no  impression 

»  Herodot.  iii.  127,  128.  «  Herodot.  iii.  160. 
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upon  it  either  by  force  or  by  stratagem.  He  tried  to  repeat 
tne  proceeding  by  which  Cyms  had  taken  it  at  first;  but 
the  besieged  were  found  tms  time  on  their  guard.  The 
siege  had  lasted  twenty  months  without  the  smallest  pro- 
gress, and  the  Babylonians  derided  the  besiegers  from  the 
height  of  their  impregnable  walls,  when  a  distinguished 
Persian  nobleman  Zopyrus — son  of  Megabyzus  who  had 
been  one  of  the  seven  conspirators  against  Smerdis — 
presented  himself  one  day  before  Darius  in  a  state  of 
frightful  mutilation.  His  nose  and  ears  were  cut  off,  and 
his  body  misused  in  every  way.  He  had  designedly  thus 
maimed  himself,  "thinking  it  intolerable  that  Assyrians 
should  thus  laugh  the  Persians  to  scorn,"  i  in  the  intention, 
which  he  presently  intimated  to  Darius,  of  passing  into 
the  town  as  a  deserter,  with  the  view  of  betraying  it — for 
which  purpose  measures  were  concerted.  The  Babylonians, 
seeing  a  Persian  of  the  highest  rank  in  so  calamitous  a 
condition,  readily  believed  his  assurance  that  he  had  been 
thus  punished  by  the  king's  order,  and  that  he  came  over 
to  them  as  the  only  means  of  procuring  for  himself  signal 
vengeance.  Entrusted  by  them  with  the  command  of  a 
detachment,  he  gained  several  advantages  in  different 
sallies,  according  to  previous  concert  with  Darius,  until 
at  length  the  Babylonians,  grateful  and  confident,  placed 
under  his  charge  the  principal  gates.  At  the  critical 
moment  these  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  Persians 
became  masters  of  the  city.  2 

Thus  was  the  impregnable  Babylon  a  second  time 
Eecon-  reduced.  3     Darius    took  precautions   on  this 

^**S'di  occasion  to  put  it  out  of  condition  for  resisting 

mantled  by  &  third  time.  He  caused  the  walls  and  gates 
DariuB.  to  be  demolished,  and  three  thousand  of  the 
principal   citizens  to   be   crucified.      The   remaining  in- 


N^. 


*  Herodot  iii.  155.  6stv6v  ti  tcouu- 
|ttvo<>  Aa9uplou«  UipoiQoi  xaTaysXav. 
Compare  the  speech  of  Mardonius, 
▼ii.  9. 

The  horror  of  Darius,  at  the  first 
sight  of  Zopyrus  in  this  condition, 
is  strongly  dramatised  by  Hero- 
dotus. 

«  Herodot.  iii.  164-158. 

*  Ktdsias  represents  the  revolt 
and  reoapture  of  Babylon  to  have 


taken  place,  not  under  Darius,  but 
under  his  son  and  successor  Xer- 
x6s.  He  says  that  the  Babylonians, 
revolting,  slew  their  satrap  Zopy- 
rus ;  that  they  were  besieged  by 
Xerxds,  and  that  Megabyzus  son 
of  Zopyrus  caused  the  city  to  be 
taken  by  practising  that  very  stra- 
tagem which  Herodotus  ascribes 
to  Zopyrus  him'' elf  (Fersica,  o. 
20-22). 
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habitants  were  left  in  the  dismantled  city,  fifty  thousand 
women  being  levied  by  assessment  upon  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  women  strangled 
when  it  first  revolted,  i  Zopyrus  was  appointed  satrap  of 
the  territory  for  life,  with  enjoyment  of  its  entire  revenues, 
receiving  besides  every  additional  reward  which  it  was  in 
the  power  of  Darius  to  bestow,  and  generous  assurances 
from  the  latter  that  he  would  rather  have  Zopyrus  without 
wounds  than  the  possession  of  Babylon.  I  have  already 
intimated  in  a  former  chapter  that  the  demolition  of  the 
walls  here  mentioned  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  complete 
and  continuous,  nor  was  there  any  necessity  that  it  should 
be   so.    Partial  demolition  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 

This  seems  inconsistent  with  the  "Four   Stouffer  ces  troubles,    le 

fact,  that  Megabyzus  was   general  czar   part  secrdtement  de  Vienne, 

of   the   Persian  army   in  Egypt  in  arrive  enfin  &  Moscou,  et  surprend 

the  war  with  the  Athenians,  about  tout  le  monde  par  sa  presence :  il 

460    B.C.    (Diodor.    Sic.  xi.    75-77).  recompense    les    troupes    qui    ont 

He   would  hardly  have  been  sent  vaincu    les    StrSlitz :    les    prisons 

on   active  service  had  he  been  so  Staient  pleines  de  ces  malheureux. 

fearfully  mutilated :  moreover,  the  Si  leur   crime  Stait  grand,  le  chft^ 

whole  story  of  Ktdsias  appears  to  timent  le    fut  aussi.    Leurs  chefs, 

mo  far  less  probable    than  that  of  plusieurs     officiers,    et    quelques 

Herodotus;  for  on  this,  as  on  other  pr6tres,    furent    condamnSs    &    la 

occasions,  to  blend  the  two  toge-  mort :    quelques-uns  furent  rouds, 

ther  is  impossible.  deux  femmes   enterrSes  vives.    On 

'  Herodot.   iii.    169,    160.    "Erom  pendit  autour   des  murailles  de  la 

the   women  thus  introduced   (says  ville  et   on  fit  pSrir  dans  d'autres 

Herodotus)  the    present  Babyloni-  supplices  deux  mille  Str^litz  :  leurs 

ans  are  sprung."  corps  restdrent  deux  jours  exposes 

To  crucify  subdued  revolters  by  sur  les  grands  chemins,  et  surtout 

thousands  is,  fortunately,  so  little  autour  du  monastdre  oti  rSsidaient 

in  harmony  with  modern  European  les   princesses   Sophie    et  Eudoxe. 

manners,  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  On  Srigea  des  colonnes   de  pierre 

to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  ofl  le  crime  et  le  ch&timent  furent 

reader  in  the  accuracy  of  Herodo-  graves.    Un  trds-grand  nombre  qui 

tus,  by    producing    an    analogous  avaient  leurs  femmes  et  leurs  eu- 

narrative    of    incidents    far   more  fans   furent    disperses    avec    leurs 

recent.      Voltaire   gives,  from  the  families   dans   la  SibSrie,   dans  lo 

MS.  of  General  Lefort,  one  of  the  royaume  d'Astrakhan,  dans  le  pays 

principal  and  confidential   officers  d'Azof :   par  Ik  du  moins  leur  pu- 

of  Peter  the  Great,  the   following  nition  fut  utile  &  l'6tat :  ils  servi- 

account  of  the  suppression  of  the  rent    &    dSfricher    des    terres    qui 

revolted    Strelitzes    at  Moscow  in  manquaient  d'habitans  et   de  cul- 

1698  :  these  Strelitzes  were  the  old  ture."  (Voltaire,  Histoire  de  Russie, 

native  militia  or  Janissaries  of  the  part  i.  ch.  x.  tom.  31.  of  the  (En- 

Eussian  Czars,  opposed  to  all  the  vres  Completes  de  Voltaire,  p.  148, 

reforms  of  Peter.  ed.  Paris,  1825.) 
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leave  the  city  without  defence;  and  the  description  given 
by  Herodotus  of  the  state  of  things  as  they  stood  at  the 
tune  of  his  visit,  proves  that  portions  of  the  walls  yet  sul> 
sisted.  One  circumstance  is  vet  to  be  added  in  reference 
to  the  subsequent  condition  of  Babylon  under  the  Persian 
empire.  The  city  with  the  territory  belonging  to  it  con- 
stituted a  satrapy,  which  not  only  paid  a  larger  tribute 
(one  thousand  Euboic  talents  of  silver)  and  contributed 
a  much  larger  amount  of  provisions  in  kind  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Persian  court,  than  any  other  among 
the  twenty  satrapies  of  the  empire,  but  furnished  besides 
an  annual  supply  of  five  hundred  eunuch  youths.  ^  We 
may  presume  tiiat  this  was  intended  in  part  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  past  revolt,  since  the  like  obligation  was 
not  imposed  upon  any  other  satrapy. 

Thus  firmly  established  on  the  throne,  Darius 
Orgsniza-  Occupied  it  for  thirty-six  years.  His  reign  was 
tion  of  one  of  organization,  different  from  that  of  his 
•ian  empire  two  predecessors;  a  difference  which  the  Per- 
by  DariuB.  sians  Well  Understood  and  noted,  calling  Cyrus 
the  father,  Kambyses  the  master,  and  Darius  the  retail- 
trader  or  huckster.  2  In  the  mouth  of  the  Persians  this 
latter  epithet  must  be  construed  as  no  insignificant  com- 
pliment, since  it  intimates  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 
some  methodical  order  into  the  imperial  administration 
and  finances.  Under  the  two  former  kings  there  was  no 
definite  amount  of  tribute  levied  upon  the  subject  pro- 
vinces. They  furnished  what  were  called  presents,  subject 
to  no  fixed  limit  except  such  as  might  be  satisfactory  to 
the  satrap  in  each  district.  But  Darius — succeeding  as 
he  did  to  Smerdis,  who  had  rendered  himself  popular  with 
the  provinces  by  large  financial  exemptions,  and  having 
farther  to  encounter  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction  from 
Persians,  his  former  equals  in  rank — probably  felt  it 
expedient  to  relieve  the  provinces  from  the  burden  of  un- 
defined exactions.    He  distributed  the  whole  empire  into 

■  Herodot.  iii.  92.  deceiver  generally:    see  Etymolo* 

«  Herodot.  iii.  89.  What  the  Per-  gic.    Magn.  p.  490,  11,  and  Suldas, 

•ian  denomination  -was,  -which  He*  y.  KditTjXo^.   *0  S'  Ai^xuXo^  xdt  86- 

xodotut   or  hie  informants  trans-  Xia   itdvxa  xaXct   xditYjXa— "KaTcYjXa 

l«|«d  «4t«iiXo<>  we  do  not  know;  npoa^ip'Dv  Tt/vi^fAaxa."    (JBschylus, 

~    'tbto  latter  word  was  used  ofter  Fragment.  S28,   ed.  Dindorf :  com- 

Qretki   to  signify  a  cheat  or  pare  Euripld.  Hippolyt.  953.) 
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twenty  departments,  imposing  upon  each  a  iixed  annual 
tax,  and  a  fixed  contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
court.  This  must  doubtless  have  been  a  great  improvement, 
though  the  limitation  of  the  sum  which  the  Great  King 
at  Susa  would  require,  did  not  at  all  prevent  the  satrap 
in  his  own  province  from  indefinite  requisitions  beyond 
it.  The  satrap  was  a  little  king,  who  acted  nearly  as  he 
pleased  in  the  internal  administration  of  his  province, 
subject  only  to  the  necessity  of  sending  up  the  imperial 
tribute,  of  keeping  ofi"  foreign  enemies,  and  of  furnishing 
an  adequate  military  contingent  for  the  foreign  enterprises 
of  the  Great  King.  To  every  satrap  was  attached  a  royal 
secretary  or  comptroller  of  the  revenue,  *  who  probably 
managea  the  imperial  finances  in  the  province,  and  to 
whom  the  court  of  Susa  might  perhaps  look  as  a  watch 
upon  the  satrap  himself.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  Persian  authorities  in  any  province  meddled  with  the 
details  of  taxation  or  contribution,  as  they  bore  upon  in- 
dividuals. The  court  having  fixed  the  entire  sum  payable 
by  the  satrapy  in  the  aggregate,  the  satrap  or  the  secretary 
apportioned  it  among  the  various  component  districts, 
towns,  or  provinces,  leaving  to  the  local  authorities  in 
each  of  these  latter  the  task  of  assessing  it  upon  individual 
inhabitants.  From  necessity,  therefore,  as  well  as  from 
indolence  of  temper  and  political  incompetence,  the  Per- 
sians were  compelled  to  respect  the  authorities  which  they 
found  standing  both  in  town  and  country,  and  to  leave  in 
their  hands  a  large  measure  of  genuine  influence ;  frequently 
overruled  indeed  by  oppressive  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  satrap,  whenever  any  of  his  passions  prompted — 
but  never  entirely  superseded.  In  the  important  towns 
and  stations,  Persian  garrisons  were  usually  kept,  and 
against  the  excesses  of  the  military  there  was  probably 
little  or  no  protection  to  the  subject  people.  Yet  still 
the  provincial  governments  were  allowed  to  continue,  and 
often  even  the  petty  kings  who  had  governed  separate 
districts  during  their  state  of  independence  prior  to  the 

<  Herodot.  iii.  128.  This  division  Znmpt).  The  present  Turkish  go- 
of power,  and  doable  appointment  yemment  nominates  a  Defterdar 
by  the  Great  King,  appears  to  have  as  finance  administrator  in  each 
been  retained  until  the  close  of  province,  with  authority  derived 
the  Persian  empire:  see  Quintns  directly  from  itself,  and  profcss- 
Curtius,   V.   1,   17-20    (v.   3,  19-21,  edly  independent  of  the  Pacha. 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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Persian  conquest,  retained  their  title  and  dignity  as 
tributaries  to  the  court  of  Susa.  i  The  empire  of  the  Great 
King  was  thus  an  aggregate  of  heterogeneous  elements, 
connected  together  by  no  tie  except  that  of  common  fear 
•and  subjection — noway  coherent  nor  self-supporting,  nor 
pervaded  by  any  common  system  or  spirit  of  nationality. 
It  resembled  in  its  main  political  features,  the  Turkish 
and  Persian  empires  of  the  present  day,  2  though  distinguish- 
ed materially  by  the  many  differences  arising  out  of 
Mahometanism  and  Christianity,  and  perhaps  hardly 
reaching  the  same  extreme  of  rapacity,  corruption,  and 
cruelty  in  detaiL 

Darius  distributed  the  Persian  empire  into  twenty 
^   g^^  satrapies,  each  including  a  certain  continuous 

sau-apies       territory,  and  one  or  more  nations  inhabiting  it, 
with  a  the  names  of  which  Herodotus  sets  forth.    The 

bute  ap-"  amount  of  tribute  payable  by  each  satrapy  was 
portioned  determined:  payable  in  gold,  according  to  the 
Euboic  talent,'  by  the  Indians  in  the  eastern- 
most satrapy — in  silver,  according  to  the  Babylonian  or 
larger  talent,  by  the  remaining  nineteen.  Herodotus  com- 
putes the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  as  13:  1.  From  the  nine- 
teen satrapies  which  paid  in  silver,  there  was  levied  annu- 
ally the  sum  of  7740  Babylonian  talents,  equal  to  some- 
thing about  2,964,000/.  sterling:  from  the  Indians,  who 
alone  paid  in  gold,  there  was  received  a  sum  equal  (at  the 
rate  of  1  :  13)  to  4680  Euboic  talents  of  silver,  or  to  about 
1,290,000/.  sterling.*    To  explain  how  it  happened  that 

>  Herodot.  iii.  16.  total  too  small :  the  charges  on 
^  Bespecting  the  administration  some  of  the  satrapies  are  decidedly 
of  the  modern  Persian  empire,  see  smaller  than  the  reality. 
Kinneir,  Geograph.  Memoir  of  Per-  The  vast  sum  of  60,000  talents 
sia,  pp.  29,  43,  47.  is  said  to  have  been  found  by 
'  Herodot.  iii.  95.  The  text  of  Alexander  the  Great  laid  up  by 
Herodotus  contains  an  erroneous  successive  kings  at  Susa  alone, 
summing  up  of  items,  which  crit-  besides  the  treasures  at  Persepolis, 
ics  have  no  means  of  correcting  Pasargadee,  and  elsewhere  (Arrian. 
with  certainty.  Nor  is  it  possible  iii.  16,  22;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  37). 
to  trust  the  large  sum  which  he  Presuming  these  talents  to  be  Ba- 
sil )ges  to  have  been  levied  from  bylonian  or  iEgintean  talents  (in 
the  Indians,  though  all  the  other  the  proportion  6  :  3  to  Attic  ta- 
iieins,  included  in  the  nineteen  lents) ,  60,000  talents  would  be 
silver-paying  divisions,  seem  with-  equal  to  i  19,000,000  sterling :  if 
in  the  probable. truth.  Indeed  beth  they  were  Attic  talents,  it  would 
neanell  and  Bobertson  think  the  be  equal    to  i  11,600,000    sterling. 
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this  one  satrapy  was  charged  with  a  sum  equal  to  two- 
fifths  of  the  aggregate  charge  on  the  other  nineteen,  He- 
rodotus dwells  upon  the  vast  population,  the  extensive 
territory,  and  the  abundant  produce  in  gold,  among  those 
whom  he  calls  Indians — the  easternmost  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  since  beyond  them  there  was  nothing  but  uninhabit- 
able sand — reaching,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  from 
Baktria  southward  along  the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  but  how 
far  eastward  we  cannot  determine.  Darius  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  an  expedition  against  them  and  subdued  them. 
Moreover,  he  is  affirmed  to  have  constructed  and  despatch- 
ed vessels  down  the  Indus,  from  the  city  of  Kaspatyri 
and  the  territory  of  the  Paktyes,  in  its  upper  regions,  all 
the  way  down  to  its  mouth :  then  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
round  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  and  up  the  E.ed  Sea  to 
Egypt.  The  ships  were  commanded  by  a  Greek — Skylax, 
of  Karyanda  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  i 

The  statements  of  Diodoms  give  the   whole  territory  between  the 

even   much   larger  sums  (xvii.  66-  Euphrates  and  the  Indus  does  not 

71:  compare  Curtius,   y.  2,  8;  v.  6,  contain  above   18,000,000   of  souls 

9 ;  Strabo,   xv.  p.  730).    It  is  plain  (Geogr.  Memoir   of  Persia,    p.  44- 

that     the     numerical    affirmations  47:    compare  Bitter,   West-Asien, 

were  different  in  different  authors,  Abtheil.    ii.   Abschn.    iv.    p.   879- 

and    one    cannot    pretend  to   pro-  889). 

nounce  on  the  trustworthiness  of  The  modem  Persian  empire  con- 
such  large  figures  without  know-  tains  not  so  much  as  the  eastern 
ing  more  of  the  original  returns  half  of  the  ancient,  which  covered 
on  which  they  were  founded.  That  all  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Egypt  be- 
there  were  prodigious  sums  of  gold  sides. 

and  silver,  is  quite  unquestionable.  '  Herodot.   ii.    102,   iv.   44.     8ee 

Bespecting   the    statement   of  the  the  two  Excursus  ofB&hr  on  these 

Persian   revenue    given  by  Hero-  two  chapters,  vol.  ii.  p.  648-671  of 

dotus,  see  Boeckh,  Metrologie,  ch.  his  edit,  of  Herodotus. 

V.  1,  2.  It  certainly  is  singular  that  nei- 

Amei4e   Jaubert,    in  1806,    esti-  ther  Kearchus,   nor  Ptolemy,   nor 

mated  the  population  of  the  mod-  Aristobulus,  nor  Arrian,  take  any 

em      Persian     empire     at    about  notice  of  this  remarkable  voyage 

7,OjO,000    souls;    of  which    about  distinctly    asserted    by  Herodotus 

6^000,000    settled    population,    the  to  have  been  accomplished.    Such 

rest    nomadic:    he   also   estimated  silence   however    affords  no   suffi- 

the    Schah's      revenue    at     about  cient  reason  for  calling  the  narra- 

2,900,roo    tomans,      or     J^1,600,0C0  tive  in  question.    The  attention  of 

sterling.     Others     calculated     the  the  Persian   kings,    successors    to 

population      liigher,      at      nearer  Darius,  came  to  be  far  more  occa- 

12,0)0,000  souls.   Einneir  gives  the  pied  with  the  western  than  with 

revenue   at    something  more  than  the  eastern  portions  of  their  em- 

<  8,000,000  sterling:  he  thinks  that  pire. 

^1 
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who,  if  tills  statement  be  correct^  executed  a  scheme  of 
nautical  enterprise  not  only  one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
earlier,  but  also  far  more  extensive,  than  the  famous  voyage 
of  Nearchus,  admiral  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  only 
went  from  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  eastern 
portions  of  the  Persian  empire  remained  so  unknown  and 
unvisited  until  the  Macedonian  invasion,  that  we  are  unable 
to  criticise  the  isolated  statements  of  Herodotus.  None 
of  the  Persian  kings  subsequent  to  Darius  appear  to  have 
visited  them,  and  whether  the  prodigious  sum  demandable 
from  them  according  to  the  Persian  rent-roll  was  ever  re- 
gularly levied,  may  reasonably  be  doubted.  At  the  same 
time,  we  may  readily  believe  that  the  mountains  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Persian  India  (Cabul  and  Little  Thibet) 
were  at  that  time  extremely  productive  in  gold,  and  that 
quantities  of  that  metal,  such  as  now  appear  almost  fabu- 
lous, may  have  been  often  obtained.  It  seems  that  the 
produce  of  gold  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  hither- 
to known,  is  obtained  exclusively  near  the  surface;  so 
that  a  country  once  rich  in  that  metal  may  well  have  been 
exhausted  of  its  whole  supply,  and  left  at  a  later  period 
without  any  gold  at  all. 

Of  the  nineteen  silver-paying  satrapies,  the  most  heavi- 


j  ly  imposed^  was  Babylonia,  which  paid   1000 

upon  th( 

different        Egypt,  paying  700  talents,  besides  the  produce 


'the      talents.     The  next  in  amount  of  charge  was 


of  the  fish  from  the  lake  of  Mceris:  the  remain- 
ing satrapies  varied  in  amount,  down  as  low  as  170  talents, 
which  was  the  sum  charged  on  the  seventh  satrapy  (in  the 
enumeration  of  Herodotus)  comprisiug  the  Sattagydae,  the 
Gandarii,  the  Dodikee,  and  the  Aparytse.  The  lonians, 
JEolians,  Magnesians  on  the  Maeander  and  on  Mount  Sipy- 
lus,Karians,Lykians,Milyans,  and  Pamphylians — including 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  southward  of  Kane,  and  from 
thence  round  the  southern  promontory  to  Phaselis — were 
rated  as  one  division,  paying  400  talents.  Yet  we  may 
be  sure  that  much  more  than  this  was  really  taken  from 
the  people,  when  we  read  that  Magnesia  alone  afterwards 
paid  to  Themistokles  a  revenue  of  50  talents  annually,  i 
The  Mysians  andLydians  were  included,  with  some  others, 
in  another  division;  and  the  Hellespontine  Greeks  in  a 
third,  with  Phrygians,  Bithynians,  Paphlagonians,  Marian- 

»  Thucyd.  i.  138.     - 
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dynians,  and  Syrians,  paying  360  talents — nearly  the  same 
as  was  paid  by  Syria  proper,  Phenicia  and  Judeea,  with 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  Independent  of  this  regular  tribute, 
with  the  undefined  sums  extorted  over  and  above  it,  i  there 
were  some  dependent  nations,  which,  though  exempt  from 
tribute,  furnished  occasional  sums  called  presents.  Far- 
ther contributions  were  exacted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  vast  suite  who  always  personally  attended  the  king. 
One  entire  third  of  this  last  burden  was  borne  by  Baby- 
lonia alone  in  consequence  of  its  exuberant  fertility: 2  it 
was  paid  in  produce,  as  indeed  the  peculiar  productions 
of  every  part  of  the  empire  seem  to  have  been  sent  up  for 
the  regal  consumption. 

However  imperfectly  we  are  now  able  to  follow  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  subject  nations  organizing 
as  given  by  Herodotus,  it  is  extremely  valuable  tendency  of 
as  the  only  professed  statistics  remaining,  of  the  J*8?"*~^ 
entire   Persian   empire.     The  arrangement   of  imperial 
satrapies,  which  he  describes,  underwent  modi-  J^^pwfar 
ficationin  subsequent  times;  at  least  it  does  not  roads  and 
harmonise  with  various  statements  in  the  Ana-  p****^- 
basis  of  Xenophon,  and  in  other  authors  who  recount  Per- 
sian aflFairs  belonging  to  the  fourth  century  b.c.    But  we 
find  in  no  other  author  except  Herodotus  any  entire  survey 
and  distribution  of  the  empire.     It  is  indeed  a  new  ten- 
dency which  now  manifests  itself  in  the  Persian  Darius, 
compared  with  his  predecessors:  not  simply  to  conquer,  to 
extort,  and  to  give  away — but  to  do  all  this  with  something 
like  method  and  system,  3  and  to  define  the  obligations  of 
the  satraps  towards  Susa.    Another  remarkable  example 
of  the  same  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Darius 
was  the  first  Persian  king  who  coined  money.    His  coin 
both  in  gold  and  silver,  the  Daric,  was  the  earliest  produce 
of  a  Persian  mint.*    The  revenue,  as  brought  to  Susa  in 

*  Herodot.  ill.  117.  two  Attic  drachms   (Stater  Dari- 

*  Herodot.  1.  192.  Compare  the  cus),  equivalent  to  20  Attic  silver 
description  of  the  dinner  and  sup-  drachmas  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i,  7,  18)^ 
per  of  the  Great  King,  in  Polys-  would  be  about  I69.  Sd.  English, 
nus,  iy.  3,  32;  also  Etdsias  and  But  it  seems  doubtful  whether  that 
Dein6n  ap.  Atheneeum,  il.  p.  67.  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  (10:1) 

'  Plato,  Legg.  ill.  12.  p.  696.  can  be  reckoned  upon  as  the  ordi- 

*  Herodot.  iv.  166;  Plutarch,  Ei-  nary  ratio  in  the  fifth  and  fourth 
mon,  10.  centuries  b.o.     Mr.  Hussey  calcu- 

The  gold  Daric,  of  the  weight  of    lates  the  golden  Daric  as  equal  to 
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metallic  money  of  various  descriptions,  was  melted  down 
separately,  and  poured  in  a  fluid  state  into  jars  or  earthen- 
ware vessels.  When  the  metal  had  cooled  and  hardened, 
the  jar  was  broken,  leaving  a  standing  solid  mass  from 
which  portions  were  cut  off  as  the  occasion  required,  i  And 
in  addition  to  these  administrative,  financial,  and  monetary 
arrangements,  of  which  Darius  was  the  first  originator,  we 
may  probably  ascribe  to  him  the  first  introduction  of  that 
system  of  roads,  resting-places,  and  permanent  relays  of 
couriers,  which  connected  both  Susa  and  Ekbatana  with 
the  distant  portions  of  the  empire.  Herodotus  describes 
in  considerable  detail  the  imperial  road  from  Sardis  to 
Susa,  a  journey  of  ninety  days,  crossing  the  Halys,  the 
Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab,*  the 
Qyndes,  and  the  Choaspes.  In  his  time  it  was  kept  in  ex- 
cellent order,  with  convenience  for  travellers.  2 

It  was  Darius  also  who  first  completed  the  conquest 
II  d  of  ®^  *^®  Ionic  Greeks  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
8amo8-it8  important  island  of  Samos.  That  island  had 
«J'^*i*ion  maintained  its  independence,  at  the  time  when 
accession  the  Persian  general  Harpagus  effected  the  con- 
p'  i^k^"  A     ^^®8^  ^^  loma,  and  even  when  Chios  and  Lesbos 

0  y  rat  s.  g^j^jj^j^^Q^^   rphe  Persians  had  no  fleet  to  attack 

it;  nor  had  the  Phenicians  yet  been  tauffht  to  round  the 
Triopian  cape.  Indeed  the  depression  which  overtook  the 

1 1  U.  Sd.  English  (Hussey,  Essay  both  of  gold  and  silver,  in  circula- 

on  the  Ancient  Weights  and  Money,  tion,  differed  materially  in  weight 

Oxford  1836,  ch.  iv.  s.  8.  p.  68;  ch.  one   with   the    other.     Herodotus 

vii.  8.  3.  p.  103).  gives  the  ratio  of  gold  to   silver 

1  cannot  think,  with  Mr.  Hussey,  as  13  :  1. 

that  there  is  any  reason  for  be-  '  Herodot.  iii.  96. 

lieving  either  the  name  or  the  coin  *  Herodot.  v.  62-»f ;  viii.  98.    «It 

Darie  to  be  older  than  Darius  son  appears  to  be  a  favourite  idea  with 

of  Hystaspds.     Compare   Boeckh,  all    barbarous    princes,    that   the 

Metrologie,  iz.  5.  p.  129.  badness  of  the  roads  adds  consider- 

Farticular  statements  respecting  ably  to  the  natural  strength  of  their 

the  value   of  gold  and   silver,  as  dominions.    The  Turks  and  Persi- 

exchanged  one   against  the  other,  ans  are  undoubtedly  of  this  opin- 

are  to  be   received  with   some  re-  ion:     the     public     highways    are 

serve  as  the  basis   of  any  general  therefore  neglected,   and  particul- 

estimate,    since  we  have  not   the  arly    so    towards    the    frontiers." 

means  of  comparing  a  great  many  (Kinneir,  Geog.  Mem.  of  Pars.  p.  43.) 

such  statements  together.    For  the  The    description    of    Herodotus 

process  of  coinage  was  imperfectly  contrasts  favourably  with  the  pio- 

performed,  and  the  different  pieces,  ture  here  given  by  Mr.  Kinueir. 
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other  cities  of  Ionia  tended  rather  to  the  aggrandisement 
of  Samos,  under  the  energetic  and  unscrupulous  despotism 
of  Polykrates.  That  ambitious  Samian,  about  ten  years 
after  the  conquest  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus  (seemingly  between 
536-532  B.C.),  contrived  to  seize  by  force  or  fraud  the  govern- 
ment of  his  native  island,  with  the  aid  of  his  brothers Pan- 
tagnotus  and  Syloson,  and  a  small  band  of  conspirators.^ 
At  first  the  three  brothers  shared  the  supreme  power;  but 
presently  Polykrates  put  to  death  Pantagnotus,  banished 
Syloson,  and  made  himself  despot  alone.  In  this  station 
his  ambition,  his  perfidy,  and  his  good  fortune  were  alike 
remarkable.  He  conquered  several  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  and  even  some  towns  on  the  mainland:  he  carried 
on  successful  war  against  Miletus,  and  signally  defeated  the 
Lesbian  ships  which  came  to  assist  Miletus:  he  got  together 
a  force  of  one  hundred  armed  ships  called  pentekonters, 
and  one  thousand  mercenary  bowmen — aspiring  to  nothing 
less  than  the  dominion  of  Ionia,  with  the  islands  in  the 
JEgean.  Alike  terrible  to  friend  and  foe  by  his  indiscri- 
minate spirit  of  aggression,  he  acquired  a  naval  power 
which  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  the  greatest  in  the 
Grecian  world. '  He  had  been  in  intimate  alliance  with 
Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  who  however  ultimately  broke  with 
him.  Considering  his  behaviour  towards  allies,  this  rupture 
is  not  at  all  surprising;  but  Herodotus  ascribes  it  to  the 
alarm  which  Amasis  conceived  at  the  uninterrupted  and 
superhuman  good  fortune  of  Polykrates — a  degree  of  good 
fortune  sure  to  draw  down  ultimately  corresponding  inten- 
sity of  suffering  from  the  hands  of  the  envious  gods.  Indeed 
Herodotus — deeply  penetrated  with  this  belief  in  an  ever- 
present  Nemesis,  which  allows  no  man  to  be  very  happy, 
or  long  happy,  with  impunity — throws  it  into  the  form  of 
an  epistolary  warning  from  Amasis  to  Polykrates,  advising 
him  to  inflict  upon  himself  some  seasonable  mischief  or 
suffering;  in  order,  if  possible,  to  avert  the  ultimate  judge- 
ment— to  let  blood  in  time,  so  that  the  plethora  of  hap- 
piness might  not  end  in  apoplexy.  3  Pursuant  to  such 
counsel,  Polykrates  threw  into  the  sea  a  favourite  ring  of 
matchless  price  and  beauty;  but  unfortunately,  in  a  few 

■  Herodot.  iii.  120.  ylai  xoi  Toiaotaioi  itAQaiai  itpoani- 

«  Herodot.  iii.  39;  Thucyd.  i.  13,  istuxti,    xpdittp    T(p    4£   efisu   Otcokci- 

»  Herodot.  iii.  40-42.  .  .  .  ^y  84  jxivtp  dx«o:   compare  vii.  203,  and 

fXTj  evaXXa^  i^5r)  ttUTto  Tootoy  al  eOtu-  i.  32. 
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days,  the  ring  re-appeared  in  the  belly  of  a  fine  fish,  which 
a  nsherman  had  sent  to  him  as  a  present.  Amasis,  now 
forewarned  that  the  final  apoplexy  was  inevitable,  broke 
off  the  alliance  with  Polykrates  without  delay.  This  well- 
known  story,  interesting  as  evidence  of  ancient  belief,  is 
not  less  to  be  noted  as  snowing  the  power  of  that  belief  to 
beget  fictitious  details  out  of  real  characters,  such  as  I  have 
already  touched  upon  in  the  history  of  Solon  and  CroBSus, 
and  elsewhere. 

The  facts  mentioned  by  Herodotus  rather  lead  us  to 
believe  that  it  was  Polykrates,  who,  with  charac- 
break/with  teristic  faithlessness,  broke  off  his  friendship 
Amasis  withAmasis;^  finding  it  suitable  to  his  policy 
Bgn>t?^and  ^o  cultivate  the  alliance  of  Kambyses,  when  that 
allies  him-  prince  was  preparing  for  his  invasion  of  Egypt. 
Kambysfis.  ^^  *^*^  invasiou  the  Ionic  subj  ects  of  Persia  were 
called  upon  to  serve,  and  Polykrates  deeming  it 
a  good  opportunity  to  rid  himself  of  some  Samian  mal- 
contents, sent  to  the  Persian  king  to  tender  auxiliaries  from 
himself.  Kambyses  eagerly  caught  at  the  prospect  of  aid 
from  the  first  naval  potentate  in  the  j^gean;  upon  which 
forty  Samian  triremes  were  sent  to  the  Nile,  having  on 
board  the  suspected  persons,  as  well  as  conveying  a  secret 
request  to  the  Persian  king  that  they  might  never  be  suf- 
fered to  return.  Either  they  never  went  to  Egypt,  however, 
or  they  found  means  to  escape :  very  contradictory  stories 
had  reached  Herodotus.  But  they  certainly  returned  to 
Samos,  attacked  Polykrates  at  home,  and  were  driven  off 
bv  his  superior  force  without  making  any  impression. 
Whereupon  they  repaired  to  Sparta  to  entreat  assistance. 2 

"We  may  here  notice  the  gradually  increasing  tendency 
BO  624  ^  ^^®  Grecian  world  to  recognise  Sparta  as 
something  like  a  head,  protector,  or  referee,  in 
cases  either  of  foreign  danger  or  internal  dispute.  The 
earliest  authentic  instance  known  to  us,  of  application  to 
Sparta  in  this  character,  is  that  of  Croesus  against  Cyrus; 
next,  that  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  against  the  latter:  the  in- 
stance of  the  Samians  now  before  us,  is  the  third.  The 
important  events  connected  with,  and  consequent  upon,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidse.  from  Athens,  manifesting 
yet  more  formally  the  headship  of  Sparta,  occur  fifteen 
years  after  the  present  event;  they  have  been  already  re- 

'  Herodot.  iii.  44.  *  Herodot.  iii.  44. 
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counted  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  serve  as  a  farther  proof 
of  progress  in  the  same  direction.  To  watch  the  growth 
of  these  new  political  hahits  is  essential  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  Grecian  history. 

On  reaching  Sparta,  the  Samian  exiles,  borne  down 
with  despondency  and  suffering,  entered  at  large  into  the 
particulars  of  their  case.     Their  long  speaking  annoyed 
instead  of  moving  the  Spartans,  who  said,  or  are  made  to 
say — "We  have  forgotten  the  first  part  of  the 
speech,  and  the  last  part  is  unintelligible  to  us."   ©xiies,  ex-'* 
Upon  which  the  Samians  appeared  tne  next  day  p®!,^®^  ^y 
simply  with  an  empty  wallet,  saying — "Our  wallet  apply  'to  ^'' 
has  no  meal  in  it."  "Your  wallet  is  superfluous"   Sparta  for 
(said  the  Spartans);  t.  e.  the  words  would  have  **  * 
been  sufficient  without  it.  i     The  aid  which  they  implored 
was  granted. 

we  are  told  that  both  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the 
Corinthians — who  joined  them  in  the  expedition  now 
contemplated — had  separate  grounds  of  quarrel  with  the 
Samians, 2  which  operated  as  a  more  powerful  motive  than 
the  simple  desire  to  aid  the  suffering  exiles.  But  it  rather 
seems  that  the  subsequent  Greeks  generally  construed  the 
Lacedaemonian  interiference  against  Folykrates  as  an  ex* 
ample  of  standing  Spartan  hatred  against  despots.  Lideed 
the  only  facts  which  we  know,  to  sustain  this  anti-despotic 
sentiment  for  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  credit,  are, 
their  proceedings  against  Polykrates  and  Hippias:  there 
may  have  been  other  cases,  out  we  cannot  specify  them 
with  certainty.  However  this  may  be,  a  joint  The  Lace- 
Lacedaemonian  and  Corinthian  force  accompanied  dfiemonians 
the  exiles  back  to  Samos,  and  assailed  Polykrates  mo8°^ut*" 
in  the  city;  they  did  their  best  to  capture  it,  for  are  re- 
forty  days,  and  were  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  p"^^®^* 
succeeding,  but  were  finally  obliged  to  retire  without 
any  success.  "The  city  would  have  been  taken,"  says 
Herodotus,  "if  all  the  Lacedaemonians  had  acted  like  Archias 
and  Lykopas" — who,  pressing  closely  upon  the  retreating 
Samians,  were  shut  within  the  town-gates,  and  perished. 
The  historian  had  heard  this  exploit  in  personal  conversa- 
tion with  Archias,  grandson  of  the  person  above-mentioned, 
in  the  deme  Pitana  at  Sparta — whose  father  had  been 
named  Samius,  and  who  respected  the  Samians  above  any 

'  Herodot.  iii.46.  T(j>  fiuXdxtp  icspulpYaoOat.   >  Herodot^  iii.  47,  48^  62. 
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other  Greeks,  because  they  had  bestowed  upon  the  two 
brave  warriors,  slain  within  their  town,  an  honourable  and 
public  funeral,  i  It  is  rarely  that  Herodotus  thus  specifies 
his  informants :  had  he  done  so  more  frequently,  the  value 
as  well  as  the  interest  of  his  history  would  have  been 
materially  increased. 

On  the  retirement  of  the  Lacedsemonian  force,  the 
Att    k  Samian  exiles  were  left  destitute;  and  looking 

Siphnos^by   out  for  some  Community  to  plunder,  weak  as  well 
the  Samian  as  rich,  they  pitched  upon  the  island  of  Siphnos. 
The  Siphnians  of  that  day  were  the  wealthiest 
islanders  in  the  -<Egean,  from  the  productiveness  of  their 

fold  and  silver  mines, — the  produce  of  which  was  annually 
istributed  among  the  citizens,  reserving  a  tithe  for  the 
Delphian  temple.  2  Their  treasure-chamber  was  among 
the  most  richly-furnished  of  which  that  holy  place  could 
boast,  and  they  themselves  probably,  in  these  times  of 
early  prosperity,  were  numbered  among  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  Ionic  visitors  at  the  Delian  festival.  The  Samians, 
landing  at  Siphnos,  demanded  a  contribution,  under  the 
name  of  a  loan,  of  ten  talents.  Upon  refusal,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  ravage  the  island,  inflicting  upon  the  inhabitants 
a  severe  defeat,  and  ultimately  extorting  from  them  100 
talents.  They  next  purchased  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Hermione^  in  the  Argolic  peninsula,  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Hydrea,  famous  in  modem  Greek  warfare.  Yet 
it  appears  that  their  plans  must  have  been  subsequently 
changed,  for  instead  of  occupying  it,  they  placed  it  under 
the  care  of  the  Troezenians,  and  repaired  themselves  to 
Krete,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  Zakynthian  settlers 
at  Kydonia.  In  this  they  succeeded,  and  were  induced  to 
establish  themselves  in  that  place;  but  after  they  had 
remained  there  five  years,  the  Kretans  obtained  naval  aid 
from  -^gina,  whereby  the  place  was  recovered,  and  the 
Samian  intruders  finally  sold  into  slavery.  3 

Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  the  enemies  of  Poly- 
Prosperity  Urates.  Meanwhile  that  despot  himself  was 
of  Po-  more  powerful  and  prosperous  than  ever.  Samos 

lykratds.       under  him  was  "the  first  of  all  cities,  Hellenic 
or  barbaric."*    The  great  works  admired  by  Herodotus  in 

»  Herodot.  iii.  54-56.  ■  Herodot.  iii.  58,  59. 

»  Herodot.  iii.  67.    vTjOKoxiuJv  fi.4-        *  Herodot.  iii.  139.  r.oXltuv  icotaecDv 
Xisxa  enXouTSOv.  icp(bTT]v  'EXXtivISwv  xal  [)ap[)dpu>v. 
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the  island  ^ — an  aqueduct  for  the  city,  tunnelled  through  a 
mountain  for  the  length  of  seven  furlongs — a  mole  to 
protect  the  harbour,  two  furlongs  long  and  twenty  fathoms 
deep — and  the  vast  temple  of  Here — may  probably  have 
been  enlarged  and  completed,  if  riot  begun,  by  him.  Aristotle 
quotes  the  public  works  of  Polykrates  as  instances  of  the 
profound  policy  of  despots,  to  occupy  as  well  as  to  impo- 
verish their  subjects. 2  The  earliest  of  all  Grecian  thalas- 
sokrats,  or  sea-kings — master  of  the  greatest  naval  force 
in  the  ^gean,  as  well  as  of  many  among  its  islands — he 
displayed  his  love  of  letters  by  friendship  to  Anakreon,  and 
his  piety  by  consecrating  to  the  Delian  Apollo  ^  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Rheneia.  But  while  thus  outshining  all 
his  contemporaries,  victorious  over  Sparta  and  Corinth, 
and  projecting  farther  aggrandisement,  he  was  precipitated 
on  a  sudden  into  the  abyss  of  ruin;*  and  that  too,  as  if  to 
demonstrate  unequivocally  the  agency  of  the  envious  gods, 
not  from  the  revenge  of  any  of  his  numerous  victims,  but 
from  the  gratuitous  malice  of  a  stranger  whom  he  had  never 
wronged  and  never  even  seen.  The  Persian  satrap  Oroetes, 
on  the  neighbouring  mainland,  conceived  an  implacable 
hatred  against  him:  no  one  could  tell  why — for  he  had  no 
design  of  attacking  the  island;  and  the  trifling  reasons 
conjecturally  assigned,  only  prove  that  the  real  reason, 
whatever  it  might  be,  was  unknown.  Availing  himself  of 
the  notorious  ambition  and  cupidity  of  Polykrates,  Orestes 
sent  to  Samos  a  messenger,  pretending  that  his  life  was 
menaced  by  Kambyses,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  make 
his  escape  with  his  abundant  treasures.  He  proposed  to 
Polykrates  a  share  in  this  treasure,  sufficient  to  make  him 
master  of  all  Greece,  as  far  as  that  object  could  be  achieved 
by  money,  provided  the  Samian  prince  would  come  over  to 
convey  him  away.  Maeandrius,  secretary  of  Poly-  ^  j  ^^.^ 
krates,  was  sent  over  to  Magnesia  on  theMseander  by  the  Per- 
to  make  inquiries.  He  there  saw  the  satrap  jian  satrap 
with  eight  large  coffers  full  of  gold — or  rather 
apparently  so,  being  in  reality  full  of  stones,  with  a  layer 
of  gold  at  the  top* — tied  up  ready  for  departure.     The 

»  Herodot.  iii.  60.  ■  Thucyd.  j.  14.  iii.  104. 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  9,  4.    t(I)v  icgpl  *  Herodot.  iii.  120. 

2d|xov  epya  floXuxpaTsia*  ndlvTa  yap  '  Compare  the  trick  of  Hannibal 

xaOxa  Sovaxoi  toutov,   da^roXiav  x«l  at  Gortyn  in  Krete— Cornelius  Ne- 

icevlav  Tu>v  dp^oftivtov.  pos  (Hannibal^  c.  9). 
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cupidity  of  Polykrat^s  was  not  proof  against  so  rich  a  bait. 
He  crossed  over  to  Magnesia  witn  a  considerable  suite,  and 
thus  came  into  the  power  of  Orestes,  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
of  his  prophets  and  the  agony  of  his  terrified  daughter,  to 
whom  nis  approaching  fate  had  been  revealed  in  a  dream. 
The  satrap  slew  him  and  crucified  his  body;  releasing  all 
the  Samians  who  accompanied  him,  with  an  intimation  that 
they  ought  to  thank  him  for  procuring  them  a  free  govern- 
ment— out  retaining  both  the  foreigners  and  the  slaves  as 
prisoners.  1  The  death  of  Oroetes  himself,  which  ensued 
shortly  afterwards,  has  already  been  described:  it  is  con- 
sidered by  Herodotus  as  a  judgement  for  his  flagitious  deed 
in  the  case  of  PolykratSs.^ 

At  the  departure  of  the  latter  from  Samos,  in  antici- 
pation of  a  speedy  return,  Mseandrius  had  been  left  as  his 
lieutenant  at  Samos;  and  the  unexpected  catastrophe  of 
Polykrates  filled  him  with  surprise  and  consternation. 
Though  possessed  of  the  fortresses,  the  soldiers,  and  the 
treasures,  which  had  constituted  the  machinery  of  his 
JCaandriua,  powerful  master,  he  knew  the  risk  of  trying  to 
lieutenwit  employ  them  on  his  own  account.  Partly  from 
t68  in  ^a-*"  this  apprehension,  partly  from  the  genuine 
mo«-he        political  morality  which  prevailed  with  more  or 

.  desires  to*«  .  m        •       y.  t_  i-ij. 

establish  a  less  forco  in  every  wecian  bosom,  he  resolved  to 
^f®®  f®^?"*'  ^^y  down  his  authority  and  enfranchise  the  island. 
the  death  ^He  wished  (says  the  historian  in  a  remarkable 
0^  Poiykra-  phrase  3)  to  act  like  the  justest  of  men ;  but  he  was 
dact  of  the  not  allowed  to  do  so."  His  first  proceeding  was 
Samians.  to  erect  in  the  suburbs  an  altar,  in  honour  of  Zeus 
Eleutherius,  and  to  enclose  a  piece  of  ground  as  precinct, 
which  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus;  he  next  convened 
an  assembly  of  the  Samians.  "You  know  (said  he)  that  the 
wholepower  of  Polykrates  is  now  in  my  hands,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  me  from  continuing  to  rule  over  you. 
Nevertheless  what  I  condemn  in  another  I  will  not  do 
myself,  and  I  have  always  disapproved  of  Polykrates,  and 
others  like  him,  for  seeking  to  rule  over  men  as  good  as 
themselves.  Now  that  Polykrates  has  come  to  the  end  of 
his  destiny,  I  at  once  lay  down  the  command,  and  proclaim 

*  Herodot.  iii.  124,  125.  dv8pd)v  PowXojxivtp  •{z-^iaBon^  o6x  e^e- 

*  Herodot.  iii.  126.  'Opoixea  IToXo-     Yivexo.     Compare    his    remark    on 
xpOETSo;  Tlatec  {ist-^XSov.  Kadmus,  who  voluntarily  resigned 

'  Herodot.  iii.  142.  T<j)  StxatoT^Ttp     the  despotism  at  £6s  (vii.  164). 
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among  you  equal  law;  reserving  to  myself  as  privileges, 
first,  six  talents  out  of  the  treasures  of  Polykrates — next, 
the  hereditary  priesthood  of  Zeus  Eleutherius  for  myself 
and  my  descendants  for  ever.  To  him  I  have  just  set 
apart  a  sacred  precinct,  as  the  God  of  that  freedom  which 
I  now  hand  over  to  you." 

This  reasonable  and  generous  proposition  fully  justifies 
the  epithet  of  Herodotus.  But  very  differently  was  it 
received  by  the  Samian  hearers.  One  of  the  chief  men 
among  them,  Telesarchus,  exclaimed  with  the  applause  of 
the  rest,  "  You  rule  us,  low-bom  and  scoundrel  as  you  are ! 
you  are  not  worthy  to  rule:  don't  think  of  that,  but  give  us 
some  account  of  the  money  which  you  have  been  handling."  * 

Such  an  unexpected  reply  caused  a  total  revolution 
in  the  mind  of  Mseandrius.  It  left  him  no  choice  but  to 
maintain  dominion  at  all  hazards,  which  he  resolved  to  do. 
Retiring  into  the  acropolis  under  pretence  of  preparing 
his  money  accounts  for  examination,  he  sent  for  Telesar- 
chus and  his  chief  political  enemies,  one  by  one — intimating 
that  the  accounts  were  open  to  inspection.  As  fast  as 
they  arrived  they  were  put  in  chains,  while  Maeandrius 
remained  in  the  acropolis,  with  his  soldiers  and  his  treasures, 
as  the  avowed  successor  of  Polykrates.  After  a  short 
hour  of  insane  boastfulness,  the  Samians  found  themselves 
again  enslaved.  "It  seemed  (says  Herodotus)  that  they 
were  not  willing  to  be  free."  2 

We  cannot  but  contrast  their  conduct  on  this  occasion 
with  that  of  the  Athenians  about  twelve  years  afterwards, 
on  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  which  has  been  Maeandrius 
recounted  in  a  previous  chapter.     The  position  becomes 
of  the  Samians  was  far  the  more  favourable  of  coiSrast 
the  two,  for  the  quiet  and  successful  working  of  between 
a  free  government;  since  they  had  the  advantage  n^lnf^^ilfd 
ofa  voluntary  as  well  as  a  sincere  resignation  from   the  Sa- 
the  actual  despot.  Yet  the  thirst  for  reactionary  "**®^»- 
investigation  prevented  them  even  from  taking  a  reason- 
able estimate  of  their  own  power  of  enforcing  it.    They 
passed  at   once   from   extreme  subjection  to  overbearing 
and   ruinous  rashness.     "Whereas   the  Athenians,  under 

« 

>  Herodot.    iii.    142.     'A XX'    008'     Xov  8x10?  )6yov  Siuosi^  tu>v  sve/slpt- 
fi^io;  el  (JO  y'  y\\i.iiii^  apx'^^'j  Ysyovu)?     aa;  yp7)p,aTU)v. 

r«  xaxo;,  xal  gtov  oXsOpo;*  dXXot  fxaX-        *  Herodot.  iii.  143.    06  x«P  ^»  ^^ 

oixaat,  s()ouXiaTo  slvai  eXsuOspoi. 
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circumstances  far  less  promising,  avoided  the  fatal  mistake 
of  sacrificing  the  prospects  of  the  future  to  recollections 
of  the  past;  showed  themselves  both  anxious  to  acquire 
the  rights,  and  willing  to  perform  the  obligations,  of  a  free 
community;  listened  to  wise  counsels,  maintained  unanim- 
ous action,  and  overcame  by  heroic  effort  forces  very 
greatly  superior.  If  we  compare  the  reflections  of  Hero- 
dotus on  the  one  case  and  on  the  other,  ^  whe  shall  be 
struck  with  the  difference  which  those  reflections  imply 
between  the  Athenians  and  the  Samians — a  difference 
partly  referable,  doubtless,  to  the  pure  Hellenism  of  the 
former,  contrasted  with  the  half-Asiatised  Hellenism  of 
the  latter — but  also  traceable  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
preliminary  lessons  of  the  Solonian  constitution,  overlaid, 
but  not  extinguished,  during  the  despotism  of  the  Peisis- 
tratids  which  followed. 

The  events  which  succeeded  in  Samos  are  little  better 
than  a  series  of  crimes  and  calamities.  The  prisoners, 
whom  Mseandrius  had  detained  in  the  acropolis,  were  slain 
during  his  dangerous  illness,  by  his  brother  Lykaretus, 
under  the  idea  that  this  would  enable  him  more  easily  to 
seize  the  sceptre.  But  Mseandrius  recovered,  and  must 
have  continued  as  despot  for  a  year  or  two.  It  was  however 
a  weak  despotism,  contested  more  or  less  in  the  island, 
and  very  different  from  the  iron  hand  of  Polykrates.  In 
this  untoward  condition  the  Samians  were  surprised  by 
the  arrival  of  a  new  claimant  for  their  sceptre  and  acro- 
polis—and what  was  much  more  formidable,  a  Persian 
army  to  back  him. 

Syloson  the  brother  of  Polykrates,  having  taken  part 
originally  in  his  brother's  conspiracy  and  usur- 
brother^of  pation,  had  been  at  first  allowed  to  share  the 
Poiykratfis,  fruits  of  it,  but  quickly  found  himself  banished, 
a* Persian*'  In  this  exile  he  remained  during  the  whole  life 
army  in  of  Polykrates,  and  until  the  accession  of  Darius 
hXi^T^'  to  the  Persian  throne,  which  followed  about  a 
year  after  the  death  of  Polykrates.  He  happened 
to  be  at  Memphis  in  Egypt  during  the  time  when  Kam- 
byses  was  there  with  his  conquering  armj'^,  and  when 
Darius,  then*  a  Persian  of  little  note,  was  serving  among 
his  guards.  Syloson  was  walking  in  the  agora  of  Memphis, 
wearing  a  scarlet  cloak,  to  which  Darius  took  a  great  fancy, 

'  Herodot.  v.  78.  and  iii.  142.  143. 
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and  proposed  to  buy  it.  A  divine  inspiration  prompted 
Syloson  to  reply,  ^  "I  cannot  for  any  price  sell  it ;  but  I 
give  it  you  for  nothing,  if .  it  must  be  yours."  Darius 
thanked  him  and  excepted  the  cloak;  and  for  some  years 
the  donor  accused  himself  of  a  silly  piece  of  good  nature.  > 
But  as  events  came  round,  Syloson  at  length  heard  with 
surprise  that  the  unknown  Persian,  whom  he  had  presented 
with  the  cloak  at  Memphis,  was  installed  as  king  in  the 
palace  at  Susa.  He  went  thither,  proclaimed  himself  as 
a  Greek,  the  benefactor  of  the  new  king,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  regal  presence.  Darius  had  forgotten  his  person, 
but  perfectly  remembered  the  adventure  of  the  cloak,  when 
it  was  brought  to  his  mind — and  showed  himself  forward 
to  requite,  on  the  scale  becoming  the  Great  King,  former 
favours,  though  small,  rendered  to  the  simple  soldier  at 
Memphis.  Gold  and  silver  were  tendered  to  Syloson  in 
profusion,  but  he  rejected  them — requesting  that  the  island 
of  Samos  might  be  conquered  and  handed  over  to  him, 
without  slaughter  or  enslavement  of  inhabitants.  His 
request  was  complied  with.  Otanes,  the  originator  of  the 
conspiracy  against  Smerdis,  was  sent  down  to  the  coast  of 
Ionia  with  an  army,  carried  Syloson  over  to  Samos,  and 
landed  him  unexpectedly  on  the  island.  3 

Maeandrius  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  the  invasion, 
nor  were  the  Samians  generally  disposed  to  sustain  him. 
He  accordingly  concluded  a   convention  with  __      ,  , 
Otanes,  whereby  he  agreed  to  make  way  for  agrees  to 
Syloson,  to  evacuate  the  island,  and  to  admit  f;r**l^f*® , 
the  I'ersians  at  once  into  the   city;  retammg 
possession,  however,  for  such  time  as  might  be  necessary 
to  embark  his  property  and  treasures,   of  the  acropolis, 
which  had  a  separate  landing-place,  and  even  a  subterranean 
passage  and  secret  portal  for  embarkation — probably  one 
of  the  precautionary  provisions  of  Polykrates.     Otanes 
willingly  granted  these  conditions,  and  himself  with  his 
principal  officers  entered  the  town,  the  army  being  quart- 
ered around;  while  Syloson  seemed  on  the  point  of  ascend- 
ing the  seat  of  his  deceased  brother  without  violence  or 
bloodshed.      Hut  the  Samians  were  destined  to  a  fate 

»  Herodot.  iii.  139.  '0  Se  SoXootbv,         *  Herodot.   iii.    140.     rini<r:at6  oi 
6piiov  Tov  AapeTov   fxeYiXu)?    iiri9u-     tooto  dnoXtoXivat  8i'  e&Y]Qlv]v. 
fjLSovTO  T-^?  )rX4vi5o?,  Qei^  "c^XU  XP*"*"         *  Herodot.  iii.  141-H4. 
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more  calamitous.  Mseandrias  had  a  brother  named  Chari- 
laus,  violent  in  his  temper  and  half  a  madman,  whom  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  in  confinement.  This  man,  looking 
out  of  his  chamber-window,  saw  the  Persian  officers  seated 
peaceable  throughout  the  town  and  even  under  the  gates 
of  the  acropolis,  unguarded,  and  relying  upon  the  conven- 
tion; it  seems  that  these  were  the  chief  officers  whose  rank 
gave  them  the  privilege  of  being  carried  about  on  their 
seats.  1  The  sight  inflamed  both  his  wrath  and  his  insane 
ambition.  He  clamoured  for  liberty  and  admission  to  his 
brother,  whom  he  reviled  as  a  coward  no  less  than  a  tyrant. 
"Here  are  you,  worthless  man,  keeping  me,  your  own 
brother,  in  a  dungeon,  though  I  have  done  no  wrong 
worthy  of  bonds;  while  you  do  not  dare  to  take  your 
revenue  on  the  Persians,  who  are  casting  you  out  as  a 
houseless  exile,  and  whom  it  would  be  so  easy  to  put  down. 
If  you  are  afraid  of  them,  give  me  your  guards;  I  will 
make  the  Persians  repent  of  their  coming  here,  and  I  will 
send  you  safely  out  of  the  island  forthwith."  2 

Maeandrius,  on  the  point  of  quitting  Samos  for  ever 
had  little  personal  motive  to  care  what  became  of  the 
Many  Per-  population.  He  had  probably  never  forgiven 
sian  ofa-  ^  them  for  disappointing  his  honourable  inten- 
siaughter  tions  after  the  death  of  Polykrates,  nor  was  he 
of  the  Sa-  displeased  to  hand  over  to  Syloson  an  odious 
™   ^  '  and  blood-stained  sceptre,  which    he   foresaw 

would  be  the  only  consequence  of  his  brother's  mad  pro- 
ject. He  therefore  sailed  away  with  his  treasures,  lea- 
ving the  acropolis  to  his  brother  Charilaus;  who  immediate- 
ly armed  the  guards,  sallied  forth  from  his  fortress, 
and  attacked  the  unsuspecting  Persians.  Many  of  the 
great  officers  were  slain  without  resistance  before  the 
army  could  be  got  together;  but  at  length  Otanes  collected 
his  troops  and  drove  the  assailants  back  into  the  acro- 
polis. While  he  immediately  began  the  siege  of  that  fort- 
ress, he  also  resolved,  as  Maeandrius  had  foreseen,  to  take 

*  Herodot.  iii.  146.  t(I>v  Ilepaiwv  6piu>v  8i  to'!);  Uipaa^  6x()dXXovTd< 
Toi);  St9po9op8U|xevou<  xai  Xoyou  uXel-  xi  at  xoi  avoixov  icoieOvxa^,  06  toX- 
OTOO  d^louc*  pLa?    TiaaaQai,    ootcd    8iq    ti    eivxa^ 

*  Herodot.  iii.  145.    'Efx4  fxev,   U)  e^^tia;  ysipwQ^voi. 

xdxidxe  dvSpu>v,  i6vxa  oetuuxou  dSsX-  The  highly  dramatic  manner  of 
9COV,  xai  dStxi^aavxa  ouSev  d^iov  Herodotus  cannot  be  melted  down 
Ssaf&oO}    6i^9ac    y^PPP^^     i^^iu>9ar     into  smooth  historical  recital. 
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a  signal  revenge  for  the  treacherous  slaughter  of  so  many 
of  his  friends  and  companions.  His  army,  no  less  incensed 
than  himself,  were  directed  to  fall  upon  the  Samian  people 
and  massacre  them  without  discrimination — man  and  boy, 
on  ground  sacred  as  well  as  profane.  The  bloody  order 
was  too  faithfully  executed,  and  Samos  was  handed  over 
to  Syloson,  stripped  of  its  male  inhabitants.  ^  Of  Chari- 
laus  and  the  acropolis  we  hear  no  farther:  jerhaps  he  and 
his  guards  may  have  escaped  by  sea.  Lykaretus,^  the 
other  brother  of  Maeandrius,  must  have  remained  either 
in  the  service  of  Syloson  or  in  that  of  the  Persians;  for  we 
find  him  some  years  afterwards  entrusted  by  the  latter 
with  an  important  command. 

Syloson  was  thus   finally  installed  as   despot  of  an 
island  peopled    chiefly,  if  not   wholly,  with  women  and 
children ;  we  may  however  presume,  that  the  deed  syiosfin 
of  blood  has  been  described  by  the  historian  as   despot  at 
more   sweeping  than  it  really  was.    It  seems     *™°^- 
nevertheless  to  have  set  heavily  on  the  conscience  of  Ota- 
nes,  who  was  induced  some  time  afterwards,  by  a  dream 
and  by  a  painful  disease,  to  take  measures  for  repeopling 
the  island.  3    From  whence  the  new  population  came,  we 
are  not  told ;  but  wholesale  translation  of  inhabitants  from 
one  place  to  another  were  familiar  to  the  mind  of  a  Persian 
king  or  satrap. 

Maeandrius,  following  the  example  of  the   previous 
Samian  exiles  under  Polykrates,  went  to  Sparta  and  sought 
aid  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  himself  AppUca- 
at  Samos.     But   the  Lacedaemonians   had   no   tion  of  . 
disposition  to  repeat  an  attempt  which  had  be-  to^Sparta* 
fore  turned   out   so  unsuccessfully,   nor  could  for  aid- 
he  seduce  king  Kleomenes  by  the  display  of  his  '®    ®^^* 
treasures  and  finely-wrought  gold  plate.     The  king  how- 
ever, not  without  fear  that  such  seductions  might  win  o\er 
some  of  the  Spartan  leading  men,  prevailed  with  the  ephors 
to  send  Maeandrius  away.* 

Syloson  seems  to  have  remained  undisturbed  at  Samos, 
as  a  tributary  of  Persia,  like  the  Ionic  cities  on  the  con- 
tinent: some  years  afterwards  we  find  his  son -^akes  reign- 
ing  in  the  island. »    Strabo  states  that  it  was  the  harsh 

'  Herodot.  iii.  139.    ip7]p.ov  eouaav         '  Herodot.  iii.  149. 
(iv5pu)v.  *  Herodot.  iii.  U8. 

*  Herodot.  v.  27.  »  Herodot.  vi.  13. 
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rule  of  Sylos6n  which  caused  the  depopulation  of  the 
island.  But  the  cause  just  recounted  out  of  Herodotus  is 
both  very  dififerent,  ana  sufficiently  plausible  in  itself;  and 
as  Strabo  seems  in  the  main  to  have  derived  his  account 
from  Herodotus,  we  may  suppose  that  on  this  point  he 
has  incorrectly  remembered  his  authority,  i 

>  Strabo,  xiv.   p.  638.    He  gives  "ExrjTi  2uXoau)vtoc  e^pux^^P^'Hi 

a  proverbial  pbrase  abont  the  do-  which  is  perfectly  consistent  witb 
population  of  the  island—  the  narrative  of  Herodotus. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

DEMOKEDES.— DARIUS  INVADES  SCYTHIA. 

Daeiub  had  now  acquired  full  authority  throughout  the 
Persian  empire,  having  put  down  the  refractory  satrap 
Oroetes,  as  well  as  the  revolted  Medes  and  Babylonians. 
He  had  moreover  completed  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  by  the 
important  addition  of  Samos;  and  his  dominion  thus  com- 
prised all  Asia  Minor  with  its  neighbouring  conquerin 
islands.  But  this  was  not  sufficient  for  the  am-  disposi-^ 
bition  of  a  Persian  king,  next  but  one  in  sue-  ^^^j^g* 
cession  to  the  great  Cyrus.  The  conquering 
impulse  was  yet  unabated  among  the  Persians,  who  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  their  king,  and  whose  king  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  himself,  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  empire; 
Though  not  of  the  lineage  of  Cyrus,  Darius  had  taken 
pains  to  connect  himself  with  it  by  marriage :  he  had  mar- 
ried Atossa  and  Artystone,  daughters  of  Cyrus — and  Par- 
mys,  daughter  of  Smerdis  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus.  Atossa 
had  been  first  the  wife  of  her  brother  Kambyses;  next, 
of  the  Magian  Smerdis  his  successor;  and  thirdly  of  Dari- 
us, to  whom  she  bore  four  children.  *  Of  those  children 
the  eldest  was  Xerxes,  respecting  whom  more  will  be  said 
hereafter. 

Atossa,  mother  of  the  only  Persian  king  who  ever  set 
foot  in  Greece — the  Sultana  Validi  of  Persia  during  the 
reign  of  Xerxes — was  a  person  of  commanding  influence 
in  the  reign  of  her  last  husband,?  as  well  as  in  influence 
that  of  her  son,  and  filled  no  inconsiderable  ^.^^^  ^*^® 
space  even  in  Grecian  imagination,  as  we  may  see 
both  by  -^schylus  and  Herodotus.  Had  her  influence  pre- 
vailed, the  first  conquering  appetites  of  Darius  would  have 
been  directed  not  against  the  steppes  of  Scythia,  but 
against  Attica  and  Peloponnesus;  at  least  so  Herodotus 

»  Herodot.  iii.  88.  vii.  2.  of   the-  savage   Suitana   Parysatis 

*  Herodot.  vii.  3.    ^  fap  'AToaaa  over  her  son  Artaxerxds  MnSmon 

elys  TO   notv  xpaTO?.     Compare   the  (Plutarch,  Artaxerxds,  c.  16, 19, 23). 

description  given  of  the  ascendency 
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assures  us.  The  grand  object  of  that  historian  is  to  set 
forth  the  contentions  of  Hellas  with  the  barbarians  or 
non-Hellenic  world.  Accordingly  with  an  art  truly  epical, 
which  manifests  itself  everywhere  to  the  careful  reader  of 
his  nine  books,  he  preludes  to  the  real  dangers  which  were 
averted  at  Marathon  and  Plat  sea  by  recounting  the  first 
conception  of  an  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians — how 
it  originated  and  how  it  was  abandoned.  For  this  purpose 
— according  to  his  historical  style,  wherein  general  facts 
are  set  forth  as  subordinate  and  explanatory  accompani- 
ments to  the  adventures  of  particular  persons — he  gives 
us  the  interesting,  but  romantic  history,  of  the  Krotoniate 
surgeon  Demokedes. 

Demokedes,  son  of  a  citizen  of  Kroton  named  Kalli- 
Ddmok  6d68  phon,  had  turned  his  attention  in  early  youth  to 
—the  Kro-  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery 
g°e^*n— his'  (^^r  that  age,  we  can  make  no  difference  be- 
adventures  tween  the  two)  and  had  made  considerable  pro- 
Tied  as  a*'  gress  in  it.  His  youth  coincides  nearly  with 
slave  to  the  arrival  of  Pythagoras  at  Kroton  (550-520); 
"**'  a  time  when  the  science  of  the  surgeon  as  well 

as  the  art  of  the  gymnastic  trainer  were  prosecuted  in  that 
city  more  actively  than  in  any  part  of  Greece.  Kalliphon, 
the  father  of  Demokedes,  was  a  man  of  such  severe  temper, 
that  the  son  ran  away  from  him  and  resolved  to  maintain 
himself  by  his  talents  elsewhere.  Retiring  to  ^gina,  he 
there  began  to  practise  in  his  profession.  So  rapid  was 
his  success  even  in  the  first  year — though  very  imperfectly 
equipped  with  instruments  and  apparatus  i — that  the  citizens 

*  Herodot.  iii.  131.     daxsui^c    itsp  itinerant    habits    of    the    Grecian 

8u>v,   xal   iyui^   ouSev  tu>v   Saoc  itsp'i  laTpol:  see  particularly  the  preface 

T7)v  T^)rvTf]v  eaxiv   ipfaXri'i'x — the  des-  to  vol.  v.  p.  12,    where   he  enume- 

cription  refers  to   surgical   rather  rates  the  various  places  visited  and 

than  to  medical  practice.  noted  by  Hippokratds.  The  greater 

That  curious  assemblage  of  the  number  of  the  Hippokratic  obser- 

cases   of  particular  patients  with  vations   refer  to  various  parts    of 

remarks,   known  in  the   works  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly; 

Hippokratfis  under  the   title  'Etci-  but  there  are  some  also  which  refer 

8iQ}i,iai  (Notes  of  visits  to  different  to  patients  in  the  islands  of  Syros 

cities),  is  very  illustrative  of  what  and    Delos,    at    Athens,    Salamis, 

Herodotus    here    mentions    about  Elis,    Corinth,     and     CEniadse     in 

D6mok6d68.  Consult  also  the  valu-  Akarnania.    "On  voit  par  Id,  com- 

able  Prolegomena  of  M.  LittrS,  in  bien  Stoit  juste  le  nom  de  Perio- 

his  edition  of  HippokratSs,   as   to  deutes  ou  voyageurs  donnas  h  ces 

the  character,  means  of  action,  and  anciens  m^decins." 
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of  the  island  made  a  contract  with  him  to  remain  there  for 
one  year,  at  a  salary  of  one  talent  (about  383  I,  sterling, 
an  -^ginaean  talent).  The  year  afterwards  he  was  invited 
to  come  to  Athens,  then  under  the  Peisistratids,  at  a  salary 
of  100  minse  or  12/3  talent;  and  in  the  following  year,  Poly- 
krates  of  Samos  tempted  him  by  the  offer  of  two  talents. 
With  that  despot  he  remained,  and  accompanied  him  in 
his  last  calamitous  visit  to  the  satrap  Oroetes;  on  the 
murder  of  Polykrates,  being  seized  among  the  slaves 
and  foreign  attendants,  he  was  left  to  languish  with 
the  rest  in  imprisonment  and  neglect.  When  again, 
soon  after,  Orcetes  himself  was  slain,  Demokedes  was 
numbered  among  his  slaves  and  chattels,  and  sent  up  to 
Susa. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  that  capital,  when  Darius, 
leaping  from  his  horse  in  the  chase,  sprained  his  foot  badly, 
and  was  carried  home  in  violent  pain.  The  Egyp- 
tian  surgeons,  supposed  to  be  the   first  men  in  their 

Again,  M.  Littrd,  in  the  same  654-668),  where  he  dwells  npon  the 
preface,  p.  26,  illustrates  the  pro-  intimate  nnion  of  surgical  and 
ceedings  and  residence  of  the  an-  medical  practice  in  antiquity.  At 
cient  larpo^— "On  se  tromperoit  si  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remarked 
on  se  reprSsentoit  la  demeure  d'un  that  a  passage  in  the  remarkable 
mSdecin  d'alors  comme  celle  d'un  medical  oath,  published  in  the 
m6decin  d'aujourd'hui.  La  maison  collection  of  Hippokratic  treatises, 
du  mSdecin  de  I'antiquitS,  du  recognises  in  the  plainest  manner 
moins  au  temps  d'Hippocrate  et  the  distinction  between  the  physi- 
aux  gpoques  TOisines,  renfermoit  cian  and  the  operator— the  former 
uu  local  destind  &  la  pratique  d'un  binds  himself  by  this  oath  not  to 
grand  nombre  d'op6rations,  con-  perform  the  operation  "eV^en  of 
tenant  les  machines  et  les  instm-  lithotomy,  but  to  leave  it  to  the 
mens  u6cessaires,  et  de  plus  Stant  operators  or  workmen:"  Ou  TSfxio 
aussi  une  boutique  de  pharmacie.  5fe  ou54  jxr)v  XiSitbvxa;,  kTnyuiprioio  54 
Ce  local  se  nommait  laTpeiov."  See  epYa^^ffiv  dvSpdai  itpi^^ioc  T^aSs 
Plato,  Legg.  i.  p.  646,  iv.  p.  720.  ((Euvres  d'Hippocrate,  vol.  iv.  p. 
Timeeusaccused  Aristotle  of  having  630,  ed.  Littr6).  M.  Littrd  (p.  617) 
begun  as  a  surgeon,  practising  to  contests  this  explanation,  remark- 
great  profit  in  surgery  or  laTpeiov,  ing  that  the  various  Hippokratic 
and  having  quitted  this  occupation  treatises  represent  the  larpoc;  as 
late  in  life  to  devote  himself  to  performing  all  sorts  of  operations, 
the  study  of  science— 90<pt9T7]v  b'^r.-  even  such  as  require  violent  and 
(jLa9^  xal  (jLiaTjTOv  OTtdp^rovto,  xal  to  mechanical  dealing.  Bijt  the  words 
itoXoTl(j.7]Tov  latpeiov  dpTUuc  dwoxe-  of  the  oath  are  so  explicit,  that  it 
xXsixora  (Polyb.  xii.  9).  seems  more   reasonable  to   assign 

See   also  the  Bemarques  B6tro-  to  the  oath  itself  a  later  date  than 

spectives  attached  by  M.  LittrS  to  the  treatises,   when  the  habits   of 

volume   iv.  of  the  same  work  (p.  practitioners  may  have  changed. 
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profession  *  whom  he  habitually  employed,  did  him  no  good, 
but  only  aggravated  his  torture.  For  seven  days  and  nights 
he  had  no  sleep,  and  he  as  well  as  those  around  him  began  to 
despair.  At  length,  some  one  who  had  been  at  Sardis  ac- 
cidentally recollected  that  he  had  heard  of  a  Greek  surgeon 
among  the  slaves  of  Orcetes.  Search  was  immediately 
made,  and  the  miserable  slave  was  brought,  in  chains  as 
as  well  as  in  rags,  2  into  the  presence  of  the  royal  sufferer. 
Being  asked  whether  he  understood  surgery,  he  affected 
ignorance;  but  Darius,  suspecting  this  to  be  a  mere  arti- 
fice, ordered  out  the  scourge  and  the  pricking  instrument 
to  overcome  it.  Demokedes  now  saw  that  there  was 
no  resource,  admitted  that  he  had  acquired  some  little 
skill,  and  was  called  upon  to  do  his  utmost  in  the  case  be- 
He  cureg  ^o^e  him.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  succeed 
Darius,  perfectly,  in  alleviating  the  pain,  in  procuring 
wardrhim  slccp  for  the  exhausted  patient,  and  ultimately 
munifi-  in  restoring  the  foot  to  a  sound  state.  Darius, 
centiy.  ^j^^  y^^^  abandoned  all  hopes  of  such  a  cure, 

knew  no  bounds  to  his  gratitude.  As  a  first  reward,  he 
presented  him  with  two  sets  of  chains  in  solid  gold — a  com- 
memoration of  the  state  in  which  Demokedes  had  first  come 
before  him.  He  next  sent  him  into  the  harem  to  visit  his 
wives.  The  conducting  eunuchs  introduced  him  as  the 
man  who  had  restored  the  king  to  life,  upon  which  the 
grateful  sultanas  each  gave  to  him  a  saucer  full  of  golden 
coins  called  staters; 3  in  all  so  numerous,  that  the  slave 
Skiton  who  followed  him  was  enriched  by  merely  picking 
up  the  pieces  which  dropped  on  the  floor.  This  was  not 
all.  Darius  gave  him  a  splendid  house  and  furniture, 
made  him  the  companion  of  his  table,  and  showed  him  every 
description  of  favour.  He  was  about  to  crucify  the  Egyp- 
tian surgeons  who  had  been  so  unsuccessful  in  their  at- 
tempts to  cure  him.  But  Demokedes  had  the  happiness 
of  preserving  their  lives,  as  well  as  of  rescuing  an  unfor- 

»  About   the    Persian    habit    of  stater  was  equal  to  about  IZ.  is. 

sending   to    Egypt    for   surgeons,  Sd.   English   money   (Hussey,  An- 

compare  Herodot.  iii.  1.  cient  Weights,  vii.  3.  p.  103). 

*  Herodot.  iii.  129.  xov  8e  cbc  The  ladies  in  a  Persian  harem 
t5eopov4vToi&i'OpoiTeu>dv5pa7c68oioi  appear  to  have  been  less  unap- 
8x00  Stj  dic7i(x8Xi3|x4vov,  icopTJTOv  e«  proachable  and  invisible  than  those 
Hiffov,  ic«oc  Te  IXxovxa  xai  ^dtxeaiv  in  modern  Turkey;  in  spite  of  the 
CffOi)uivov.  observation  of  Plutarch,  Artaxerx6s, 

•  Herodot.  iii.  ISO.    The  golden  c.  27. 
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tunate  companion  of  his  imprisonment — an  Eleian  prophet, 
who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Polykrates. 

But  there  was  one  favour  which  Darius  would  on  no 
account  grant;  yet  upon  this  one  Demokedes  had  set  his 
heart — the  liberty  of  returning  to  Greece.    At  length  ac- 
cident, combined  with  his  own  surgical  skill,  enabled  him 
to  escape  from  the  splendour  of  his  second  detention,  as 
it  had  before  extricated  him  from  the  misery  of  the  first. 
A  tumour  formed  upon  the  breast  of  Atossa:  ^ 
at  first  she  said  nothing  to  any  one,  but  it  be-  cure?  p'er- 
came  too   bad  for  concealment,  and  she  was  P*®^j2?^' 
forced  to  consult  Demokedes.    He  promised  to  and* 
cure  her,  but  required  from  her  a  solemn  oath  through  the 
that  she  would  afterwards  do  for  him  anything  o^  Atossa, 
which  he  should  ask — pledging  himself  at  the  *<>  "turn 
same  time  to  ask  nothing  indecent.  *     The  cure 
was  successful,  and  Atossa  was  required  to  repay  it  by 
procuring  his  liberty.    Knowing  that  the  favour  would  be 
refused,  even  to  her,  if  directly  solicited,  he  taught  her  a 
stratagem  for  obtaining  under  false  pretences  the  consent 
of  Darius.   She  took  an  early  opportunity  (Herodotus  tells 
us,  2  in  bed)  of  reminding  Darius  that  the  Persians  expected 
from  him  some  positive  addition  to  the  power  and  splendour 
of  the  empire;  and  when  Darius,  in  answer,  acquainted 
her  that  he  contemplated  a  speedy  expedition  against  the 
Scythians,  she  entreated  him  to  postpone  it  and  to  turn  his 
forces  first  against  Greece — "I  have  heard  (she  said)  about 
the  maidens  of  Sparta,  Athens,  Argos  and  Corinth,  and  I 
want  to  have  some  of  them  as  slaves  to  serve  me — (we 
may  conceive  the  smile  of  triumph  with  which  the  sons  of 
those  who  had  conquered  at  Platsea  and  Salamis  would 
hear  this  part  of  the  history  read  by  Herodotus) — you  have 
near  you  the  best  person  possible  to  give  information  about 
Greece — that  Greek  who  cured  your  foot."   Darius  was  in- 
duced by  this  request  to  send  some  confidential  Persians 
into  Greece  to  procure  information,  along  with  Demokedes. 
Selecting  fifteen  of  them,  he  ordered  them  to  survey  the 

'  Herodot.  iii.  133.    Ss^acaOai  $i  princess,  did  not  impose  upon  him- 

oOSevoc   "cwv   ZaoL  aloyuvYjv    laxt  <pi-  self  the   same    restraint:    his    in- 

povxa.    Another  Greek  physician  at  trigue  was   divulged,   and  he  was 

the  court   of  Suaa,    about  seventy  put  to   death  miserably   (Etdsias, 

years    afterwards— Apollonidds    of  Persica,  c.  42). 

K68— in  attendance   on   a  Persian  *  Herodot.  iii.  184. 
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coasts  and  cities  of  Greece,  under  guidance  of  Demokedes, 
but  with  peremptory  orders  upon  no  account  to  let  him 
escape  or  to  return  without  him.  He  next  sent  for  Dtoo- 
kedes  himself,  explained  to  him  what  he  wanted,  and  en- 
joined him  imperatively  to  return  as  soon  as  the  business 
had  been  completed.  He  farther  desired  him  to  carry  away 
all  the  ample  donations  which  he  had  already  received,  as 
presents  to  his  father  and  brothers,  promising  that  on  his 
return  fresh  donations  of  equal  value  should  make  up  the 
loss.  Lastly,  he  directed  that  a  store-ship,  "filled  with  all 
manner  of  good  things,"  should  accompany  the  voyage. 
Demokedes  undertook  the  mission  with  every  appearance 
of  sincerity.  The  better  to  play  his  part,  he  declined  to 
take  away  what  he  already  possessed  at  Susa — saying,  that 
he  should  like  to  find  his  property  and  furniture  again  on 
coming  back,  and  that  the  store-ship  alone,  with  its  contents, 
would  be  suflicient  both  for  the  voyage,  and  for  all  neces- 
sary presents. 

Accordingly  he  and  the  fifteen  Persian  envoys  went 
down  to  Sidon  in  Phenicia,  where  two  armed    . . 

.    .  .J        .,V        1  1  1  •        Atossasug- 

tnremes  were  equipped,  with  a  large  store-snip   gests  to 
in  company.    The  voyage  of  survey  into  Greece  i>a'itt8  an 
was  commenced.   They  visited  and  examined  all  agafnst*^^ 
the  principal  places  in  Greece — probably  begin-  Sr^^SZi* 
ning  with  the  Asiatic  and  insular  Greeks,  crossing  with  some 
to  Euboea,  circumnavigating  Attica  and  Pelopon-  I'ersians  is 
nesus,  then  passing  to  Korkyra  and  Italy.   They  procure  in- 
surveyed  the  coasts  and  cities,  taking  memoranda  i  formation 
of  everything  worthy  of  note  which  they  saw.  Such    °'    ^^' 
a  Periplus,  if  it  had  been  preserved,  would  have  been  inesti- 
mable, as  an  account  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Grecian  world 
about  518  B.C.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Tarentum,  Demo- 
kedes— now  within  a  short  distance  of  his  own  home,  Kro ton 
— found  an  opportunity  of  executing  what  he  had  meditated 
from  the  beginning.  At  his  request,  Aristophilides  the  king 
of  Tarentum  seized  the  fifteen  Persians  and  detained  them  as 
spies,  at  the  same  time  taking  the  rudders  from  off"  their  ships 
— while  Demokedes  himself  made  his  escape  to  Kroton.  As 
soon  as  he  had  arrived  there,  Aristophilides  released  the 

*  Herodot.  iii.  136.    icpoaiaxovTE?  tk  auT^;  Toe  napaOaXdaaia  eSr/aavco 
xai  a:tSYpa9ovTO. 
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Persians ;  who,  pursuiDg  their  voyage,  went  on  to  Kroton, 
found  Demokedes  in  the  market-place,  and  laid  hands 
upon  him.  But  his  fellow-citizens  rescued  him,  not  with- 
out opposition  from  some  who  were  afraid  of  provoking 
the  Great  King — and  in  spite  of  remonstrances,  energetic 
and  menacing,  from  the  Persians  themselves.  Indeed  the 
Krotoniates  not  only  protected  the  restored  exile,  but  even 
robbed  the  Persians  of  their  store-ship.  The  latter,  dis- 
abled from  proceeding  farther  as  well  by  this  loss  as  by 
the  secession  of  Demokedes,  commenced  their  voyage 
homeward,  but  unfortunately  suffered  shipwreck  near  the 
lapygian  cape,  and  became  slaves  in  that  neighbourhood. 
A  Tarentine  exile,  named  Gillus,  ransomed  them  and  car- 
ried them  up  to  Susa — a  service  for  which  Darius  pro- 
mised him  any  recompense  that  he  chose.  Restoration 
to  his  native  city  was  all  that  Gillus  asked;  and  that  too, 
not  by  force,  but  by  the  mediation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
of  Knidus,  who  were  on  terms  of  intimate  alliance  with  the 
Tarentines.  This  generous  citizen — an  honourable  con- 
trast to  Demokedes,  who  had  not  scrupled  to  impel  the  stream 
of  Persian  conquest  against  his  country,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure his  own  release — was  unfortunately  disappointed  of 
his  anticipated  recompense.  For  though  the  Knidians,  at 
the  injunction  of  Darius,  employed  all  their  influence  at 
Tarentum  to  procure  a  revocation  of  the  sentence  of  exile, 
they  were  unable  to  succeed,  and  force  was  out  voyage  of 
of  the  question,  i  The  last  words  addressed  by  JJo^^^^^jf  ^' 
Demokedes  at  parting  to  his  Persian  compan-  coast  of  ^ 
ions,  exhorted  them  to  acquaint  Darius  that  he  Greece— he 
(Demokedes)  was  about  to  marry  the  daughter  Krotfin— 
of  the  Krotoniate  Milo — one  of  the  first  men  ^a*®  of !»" 
in  Kroton  as  well  as  the  greatest  wrestler  of  compan- 
his  time.  The  reputation  of  Milo  was  very  great  *o»8. 
with  Darius — probably  from  the  talk  of  Demokedes  him- 
self: moreover  gigantic  muscular  force  could  be  appreciated 
by  men  who  had  no  relish  either  for  Homer  or  Solon.  And 
thus  did  this  clever  and  vain-glorious  Greek,  sending  back 
his  fifteen  Persian  companions  to  disgrace  and  perhaps  to 
death,  deposit  in  their  parting  ears  a  braggart  message 
calculated  to  create  for  himself  a  factitious  name  at  Susa. 
He  paid  a  large  sum  to  Milo  as  the  price  of  his  daughter, 
for  this  very  purpose.  * 

*  Herodot.  iii.  137,  138.  »  Herodot.  iii.  137.    xaxa  Sfj  to'j- 
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Thus  finishes  the  history  of  Demokedes,  and  of  the 
Consequen-  "first  Persians  (to  use  the  phrase  of  Herodotus) 
cea  which  'vv^ho  ever  came  over  from  Asia  into  Greece."  * 
been*ex*^^  It  is  a  history  well-deserving  of  attention,  even 
pected  to  looking  only  to  the  liveliness  of  the  incidents, 
DarFus*  had  introducing  us  as  they  do  into  the  full  move- 
then  under-  ment  of  the  ancient  world — incidents  which  I 
exp^editi(m  B®®  ^^  reason  for  doubting,  with  a  reasonable 
against  allowance  for  the  dramatic  amplification  of  the 
reece.  historian.  Even  at  that  early  date,  Greek  me- 
dical intelligence  stands  out  in  a  surpassing  manner,  and 
Demokedes  is  the  first  of  those  many  able  Greek  surgeons 
who  were  seized,  carried  up  to  Susa,2  and  there  detained 
for  the  Great  King,  his  court,  and  harem. 

But  his  history  suggests  in  another  point  of  view  far 
more  serious  reflections.  Like  the  Milesian  HistisBus  (of 
whom  I  shall  speak  hereafter),  he  cared  not  what  amount 
of  risk  he  brought  upon  his  country  in  order  to  procure 
his  own  escape  from  a  splendid  detention  at  Susa.  Now 
the  influence  which  he  originated  was  on  the  point  of  pre- 
cipitating upon  Greece  the  whole  force  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, at  a  time  when  Greece  was  in  no  condition  to  resist 
it.  Had  the  first  aggressive  expedition  of  Darius,  with  his 
own  personal  command  and  fresh  appetite  for  conquest, 
been  directed  against  Greece  instead  of  against  Scythia 
(between  516-514  b.c),  Grecian  independence  would  have 
perished  almost  infallibly.  For  Athens  was  then  still  go- 
verned by  the  Peisistratids.  What  she  was  under  them, 
we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  a  former  chapter.  She 
had  then  no  courage  for  energetic  self-defence,  and  pro- 
bably Hippias  himself,  far  from  off'ering  resistance,  would 

•c6  (iioi  ffTCSuaai  Soxiei  tov  y^H^ov  too-  off,  surgeons  and  physicians  would 

Tov   TsXeaac  ypi^ftoxa  [kf^AXct  Atjixo-  be  selected  as  the  first  and  most 

xi^Sr^c,    iva   <pav^  icpoc   Aapelou   iu>v  essential.' 

xal  ev  T^  ^(ouToO  Soxijio?.  Apolldnidfes   of  Kds   (whose  ca- 

1  Herodot.  iii.  138.  lamitous  end  has  been  alluded  to 

•  Xenophon,  Memorab.  !▼.  2,  33.  in  a  previous   note)    was  resident 

*AXXou«  6i  it6aou(;  oisi   (says  Sokra-  as  surgeon  or  physician  with  Ar- 

tds)    8i&    ao<plav    dvapTCOcoTOUc:  npoc  taxerxds      Longimanus      (Ktesias, 

paaiXea  Yeyovevai,   xal   exei   SouXeo-  Persica,  c.  30),  and  Polykritus  of 

eiv;  Mendd,  as  well  asKtSsias  himself. 

We  shall  run  little  risk  in  con-  withArtaxerxe8Mngmon(Flutarcli, 

jecturing  that  among  the  intelli-  Artaxerxfts,  c.  81). 


gent  and   able  men  thus  carried 
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have  found  it  advantagous  to  accept  Persian  dominion  as 
a  means  of  strengthening  his  own  rule,  like  the  Ionian  des- 
pots. Moreover  Grecian  habit  of  co-operation  was  then 
only  just  commencing.  But  fortunately  the  Persian  in- 
vader did  not  touch  the  shore  of  Greece  until  more  than 
twenty  years  afterwards,  in  490  B.C.;  and  during  that  pre- 
cious interval,  the  Athenian  character  had  undergone  the 
memorable  revolution  which  has  been  before  described. 
Their  energy  and  their  organization  had  been  alike  improved, 
and  their  force  of  resistance  had  become  decupled; 
besides  which,  their  conduct  had  so  provoked  the  Persian 
that  resistance  was  then  a  matter  of  necessity  with  them, 
and  submission  on  tolerable  terms  an  impossibility.  T^en 
we  come  to  the  grand  Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  we  shall 
see  that  Atheis  was  the  life  and  soul  of  all  the  opposition 
offered.  We  shall  see  farther,  that  with  all  the  efforts  of 
Athens,  the  success  of  the  defence  was  more  than  once 
doubtful;  and  would  have  been  converted  into  a  very  dif- 
ferent result,  if  Xerxes  had  listened  to  the  best  of  his  own 
counsellors.  But  had  Darius — at  the  head  of  the  very  same 
force  which  he  conducted  into  Scythia,  or  even  an  inferior 
force — landed  at  Marathon  in  514  b.c,  instead  of  sending 
Datis  in  490  b.c,  he  would  have  found  no  men  like  the 
victors  of  Marathon  to  meet  him.  As  far  as  we  can  appre- 
ciate the  probabilities,  he  would  have  met  with  little  resist- 
ance except  from  the  Spartans  singly,  who  would  have 
maintained  their  own  venr  defensible  territory  against 
all  his  efforts,  like  the  Mysians  and  Pisidians  in  Asia 
Minor,  or  like  the  Mainots  of  Laconia  in  later  days; 
but  Hellas  generally  would  have  become  a  Persian  sa- 
trapy. Fortunately,  Darius,  while  bent  on  invading  some 
country,  had  set  his  mind  on  the  attack  of  Scythia,  alike 
perilous  and  unprofitable.  'His  personal  ardour  was  wasted 
on  those  unconquerable  regions,  where  he  narrowly  escaped 
the  disastrous  fate  of  Cyrus — nor  did  he  ever  pay  a  second 
visit  to  the  coasts  of  the  -^gean.  Yet  the  amorous  in- 
fluences of  Atossa,  set  at  work  by  Demokedes,  might  well 
have  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  enduce  Darius  to  assail 
Greece  instead  of  Scythia — a  choice  in  favour  of  which  all 
other  recommendations  concurred;  and  the  history  of  free 
Greece  would  then  probably  have  stopped  at  this  point, 
without  unrolling  any  of  the  glories  which  followed.  So  incal- 
culably great  has  been  the  influence  of  Grecian  development. 
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during  the  two  centuries  between  500-300  b.c,  on  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  that  we  cannot  pass  without  notice  a 
contingency  which  threatened  to  arrest  that  development 
in  the  bud.  Indeed  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  history 
of  any  nation,  considered  as  a  sequence  of  causes  and  effects 
affording  applicable  knowledge,  requires  us  to  study  not 
merely  real  events,  but  also  imminent  contingencies — events 
which  were  on  the  point  of  occurring,  but  yet  did  not  occur. 
When  we  read  the  wailings  of  Atossa  in  the  Persae  of 
-^schylus,  for  the  humiliation  which  her  son  Xerxes  had 
just  undergone  in  his  flight  from  Greece,  i  we  do  not  easily, 
persuade  ourselves  to  reverse  the  picture,  and  to  conceive 
the  same  Atossa  twenty  years  earlier,  numbering  as  her 
slaves  at  Susa  the  noblest  Kerakleid  and  Alkmaeonid 
maidens  from  Greece.  Yet  the  picture  would  really  have 
been  thus  reversed — the  wish  of  Atossa  would  have  been 
fulfilled  and  the  wailings  would  have  been  heard  from 
enslaved  Greek  maidens  in  Persia — if  the  mind  of  Darius 
had  not  happened  to  be  pre-occupied  with  a  project  not 
less  insane  even  than  those  of  Kambyses  against  Ethiopia 
and  the  Lybian  desert.  Such  at  least  is  the  moral  of  the 
story  of  Demokedes. 

That  insane  expedition  across  the  Danube  into  Scythia 
About  616-  comes  now  to  be  recounted.  It  was  undertaken 
615  B.C.  ijy  Darius  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  inroad 
and  devastation  of  the  Scythians  in  Media  and  Upper  Asia, 
about  a  century  before.  The  lust  of  conquest  imparted 
_.    .  unusual  force  to   this   sentiment   of  wounded 

J  J  ATI  US 

marches        dignity,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Scythians  could 

l^^th^*         hardly  be   connected  with  any  expectation  of 

°^    ***        plunder  or  profit.    In  spite  of  the  dissuading 

admonition  of  his  brother  Artabanus,2  Darius  summoned 

*  ^schyl.  Pers.  435-845,  Ac.  Five  years  seems  a  reasonable  time 

*  Herodot.  iv.  1,  83.  There  is  to  allow  for  these  necessities  of 
nothing  to  maik  the  precise  year  the  empire,  which  would  bring 
of  the  Scythian  expedition;  but  as  the  Scythian  expedition  to  516-515 
the  accession  of  Darius  is  fixed  to  b.c.  There  is  reason  for  supposing 
521  B.C.,  and  as  the  expedition  is  it  to  have  been  before  514  b.c,  for 
connected  with  the  early  part  of  in  that  year  Hipparchus  was  slain 
his  reign,  we  may  conceive  him  to  at  Athens,  and  Hippias  the  sur- 
have  entered  upon  it  as  soon  as  yiving  brother,  looking  out  for  se- 
his  hands  were  free;  that  is,  as  curities  and  alliances  abroad,  gave 
soon  as  he  had  put  down  the  re-  his  daugther  in  marriage  to  ^an- 
volted  satraps  and  provinces,  Orce-  tidds  son  of  Hippoklus  despot  of 
tds,    the  Medes,   Babylonians,   Ac*  Lampsakus,  "perceiving  that  Hip- 
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the  whole  force  of  his  empire,  army  and  navy,  to  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus — a  fprce  not  less  than  700,000  horse 
and  foot,  and  600  ships,  according  to  Herodotus.  On  these 
prodigious  numbers  we  can  lay  no  stress.  But  it  appears 
that  the  names  of  all  the  various  nations  composing  the 
host  were  inscribed  on  two  pillars,  erected  by  order  of 
Darius  on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  after- 
wards seen  by  Herodotus  himself  in  the  city  of  Byzantium 
— the  inscriptions  were  bilingual,  in  Assyrian  characters 
as  well  as  Greek.  The  Samian  architect  Mandrokles  had 
been  directed  to  throw  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bos- 
phorus, about  half-way  between  Byzantium  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Euxine.  So  peremptory  were  the  Persian  kings  that 
their  orders  for  military  service  should  be  punctually  obeyed, 
and  so  impatient  were  they  of  the  idea  of  exemptions,  that 
when  a  Persian  father  named  (Eobazus  entreated  that  one 
of  his  three  sons,  all  included  in  the  conscription,  might  be 
left  at  home,  Darius  replied  that  all  three  of  them  should 
be  left  at  home — an  answer  which  the  unsuspecting  father 
heard  with  delight.  They  were  indeed  all  left  at  home — 
for  they  were  all  put  to  death.  ^  A  proceeding  similar  to 
this  is  ascribed  afterwards  to  Xerxes; 2  whether  true  or  not 
as  matters  of  fact,  they  illustrate  the  wrathful  displeasure 
with  which  the  Persian  kings  were  known  to  receive  such 
petitions  for  exemption. 

The  naval  force  of  Darius  seems  to  have  consisted 
entirely  of  subject  Greeks,  Asiatic  and  insular;  for  the 
Phenician  fleet  was  not  brought  into  the  JEgean  until  the 
subsequent  Ionic  revolt.     At  this  time  all  or  most  of  the 

poklus  and  his  son  had  great  in-  zur  72.  Olympiade,  p.  16P,  in  the 
fluence  with  Darius"  (Thucyd.  vi.  Kieler  Philolog.  Studien)  places 
59).  Now  Hippoklus  could  not  the  expedition  in  513  b.o.  ;  but  I 
well  have  acquired  this  influence  think  a  year  or  two  earlier  is  more 
"before  the  Scythian  expedition;  for  probable.  Larcher,  Wesseling,  and 
Darius  came  down  then  for  the  Bahr  (ad  Herodot.  iv.  146)  place  it 
first  time  to  the  western  sea:  Hip-  in  608 B.C.,  which  is  later  than  the 
poklus  served  upon  that  expedi-  truth;  IndeedLarcher  himself  places 
tion  (Herodot.  iv.  138),  and  it  was  the  reduction  of  Lemnos  and 
probably  then  that  his  favour  was  Imbros  by  Otands  in  611  B.C., 
acquired,  and  farther  confirmed  though  that  event  decidedly  came 
during  the  time  that  Darius  stayed  after  the  Scythian  expedition  (He- 
at Sardis  after  his  return  from  Scy-  rodot.  v.  27 ;  Larcher,  Table  Chro- 
thia.  nologique,  Trad.  d'H6rodot.  t.  vii. 

Professor  Schultz    (Beitrage    zu  p.  633-635). 
genaueren  Zeitbestimmungen    der         *  Herodot.  iv.  84. 
Hellen.  Geschichte  von  der  63.  bis        *  Herodot.  vii.  39. 
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Asiatic  Greek  cities  were  under  despots,  who  leaned  on 
His  naval  ^^^  Persian  government  for  support,  and  who 
force  appeared  with  their  respective  contingents  to 

oTAsiatic  ^^ke  part  in  the  Scythian  expedition.  *  Of  Ionic 
and  insular  Greeks  were  seen — Strattis,  despot  of  Chios; 
Greeks.  ^akes  SOU  of  Sylos6n,  despot  of  Samos;  Laoda- 
mas,  of  Phoksea;  and  Histiseus,  of  Miletus.  From  the 
-^olic  towns,  Aristagoras  of  Kyme;  from  the  Hellespontine 
Greeks,  Daphnis  of  Abydus,  Hippoklus  of  Lampsakus, 
Herophantus  of  Parium,  Jiletrodorus  of  Prokonnesus,  Ari- 
stagoras of  Kyzikus,  and  Miltiades  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
He  directs  sonese — all  these  are  mentioned,  and  there  were 
t^%h/^^^'  probably  more.  This  large  fleet,  assembled  at 
bridge  the  Bosphprus,  was  sent  forward  into  the  Euxine 

over  the  ^q  i}^q  mouth  of  the  Danube — with  orders  to 
and  crosses  Sail  up  the  river  two  days'  journey,  above  the 
the  river,  point  where  its  channel  begins  to  divide,  and  to 
throw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  it.  Darius,  having  liberally 
recompensed  the  architect  Mandrokles,  crossed  the  bridge 
over  the  Bosphorus,  and  began  his  march  through  Thrace, 
receiving  the  submission  of  various  Thracian  tribes  in  his 
way,  and  subduing  others — especially  the  Getse  north  of 
Mount  Hsemus,  who  were  compelled  to  increase  still  farther 
the  numbers  of  his  vast  army.  2  On  arriving  at  the  Danube, 
he  found  the  bridge  finished  and  prepared  for  his  passage 
by  the  lonians.  We  may  remark,  here  as  on  so  many 
other  occasions,  that  all  operations  requiring  intelligence 
are  performed  for  the  Persians  either  by  Greeks  or  by 
Phenicians — more  usually  by  the  former.  He  crossed  this 
greatest  of  all  earthly  rivers  ^ — for  so  the  Danube  was 
imagined  to  be  in  the  fifth  century  b.c. — and  directed  his 
march  into  Scythia. 

As  far  as  the  f)oint  now  attained,  our  narrative  runs 
smoothly  and  intelligibly:  we  know  that  Darius  marched 
his  army  into  Scythia,  and  that  he  came  back  with  ignominy 
and  severe  loss.  But  as  to  all  which  happened  between 
his  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Danube,  we  find  nothing 
approaching  to  authentic  statement,  nor  even  what  we 
can  set  forth  as  the  probable  basis  of  truth  on  which 
exaggerating  fancy  has  been  at  work — all  is  inexplicable 

*  Herodot.  iv.  97,  137,  138.  Yiatot;    itoTOjAWv    ndvxujv   -zCbt   i)[i.tX<: 
«  Herodot.  iv.  89-93.  tojxsv,  &c. 

•  Herodot.  iv.  48-60.    'lorpo?— pie- 
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mystery.  Ktesias  indeed  says  that  Darius  marched  for 
fifteen  days  into  the  Scythian  territory — that  he  then  ex- 
changed bows  with  the  king  of  Scythia  and  discovered  the 
Scythian  bow  to  be  the  largest — and  that  being  intimidated 
by  such  discovery,  he  fled  back  to  the  bridge  by  which  he 
had  crossed  the  Danube,  and  recrossed  the  river  with  the 
loss  of  once-tenth  part  of  his  army,  i  being  compelled  to 
break  down  the  bridge  before  all  had  passed.  The  length 
of  march  is  here  the  only  thing  distinctly  stated;  about 
the  direction  nothing  is  said;  but  the  narrative  of  Ktesias, 
defective  as  it  is,  is  much  less  perplexing  than  that  of 
Herodotus,  who  conducts  the  immense  host  of  Darius  as 
it  were  through  fairyland — heedless  df  distance,  large 
intervening  rivers,  want  of  all  cultivation  or  supplies, 
destruction  of  the  country  (in  so  far  as  it  could  be 
destroyed)  by  the  retreating  Scythians,  &c.  He  tells  us 
that  the  Persian  army  consisted  chiefly  of  foot — that  there 
were  no  roads  nor  agriculture;  yet  his  narrative  carries  it 
over  about  twelve  degrees  of  longitude  from  the  Danube 
to  the  country  east  of  the  Tanais,  across  the  rivers  Tyras 
(Dniester),  Hypanis  (Bog),  Borysthenes  (Dnieper),  Hypa- 
kyris,  Gerrhos,  and  Tanais.  2  How  these  rivers  could 
have  been  passed  in  the  face  of  enemies  by  so  vast  a 
host,  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  since  it  was  not  winter- 

*  Ktgsias,  Persica,   c.  17.    Justin  ^  Herodot.   iy.    136.    5t8   8e    toO 

(ii.    6— compare    also    xxzviii.    7)  Xlspaixo*)  iroXXoo  d6vT0c  neCou  fftpa- 

seems  to  follow  the  narrative  of  tou,  xal  xac  68o{)^  o6x  iici9Ta(xivou, 

Ktesias.  UJ9TS  OX)  tst(jly](isvu)v  tu>v  6Su)v,  too 

^schylus  (Persse,  864),  -who  pre-  Zk  2xu9ixou,   litii6Tea),  xal  xa  ouv- 

sents  the  deceased  Darius  as  agio-  xo^xa  t^;  6dou  iTCi9Ta(jLdvot>,  &o.  Com« 

rious  contrast  with  the  living  Xer-  pare  c.  128. 

xgs,  talks  of  the  splendid  conquests  The  number  and  size  of  the  rivers 
-which  he  made  by  means  of  others  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as 
— «  without  crossing  the  Halys  him-  the  principal  wonder  of  Scythia, 
self,  nor  leaving  his  home."  We  c.  82— 0a>u|Adt(jia  5^  f)  x***?*")  ^ufYj 
are  led  to  suppose,  by  the  Ian-  oux  2x^^»  X"*P^^  ^  ^'^'  7coTd|jLouc  t« 
guage  which  ^schylus  puts  into  icoXXcp  (isyIjtou?  xal  dpi9(jL6v  icXela- 
the  mouth  of  the  Eiddlon  of  Da-  tou^,  &o.  He  ranks  the  Borysthe- 
rius  (v.  720-745),  that  he  had  for-  nds  as  the  largest  of  all  rivers  ex- 
gotten  the  bridge  thrown  across  cept  the  Nile  and  the  Danube  (o. 
the  Bosphorus  by  order  of  Darius;  63).  The  Hypanis  also  (Bog)  is 
for  the  latter  is  made  to  condemn  icoxajioc  ev  6XiYotoi  (jLSYac  (c  62). 
severely  the  impious  insolence  of  But  he  appears  to  forget  the  ex- 
Xerxgs  in  bridging  over  the  Hel-  istence  of  these  rivers  when  he  is 
lespont.  describing  the  Persian  march. 
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„         .       time  to  convert  them  into  ice:  nor  does  the 

xie  maTcnes    ^  •   i      •  n-iiji  i*         i 

into  Scy-  nistonan  even  alluae  to  them  as  havmg  been 
thia— nar-  crossed  either  in  the  advance  or  in  the  retreat, 
his  march  What  is  not  less  remarkable,  is,  that  in  respect 
impossible  to  the  Greek  settlement  of  Olbia  or  Borysthenes, 
?eiiigibie,  and  the  agricultural  Scythians  and  Mix-hellenes 
considered  between  theHypanis  and  the  Borysthenes,  across 
18  ory.  ^j^Qgg  country  it  would  seem  that  this  march  of 
Darius  must  have  carried  him — Herodotus  does  not  say 
anything;  though  we  should  have  expected  that  he  would 
have  had  better  means  of  informing  himself  about  this 
part  of  the  march  than  about  any  other,  and  though  the 
Persians  could  hardly  have  failed  to  plunder  or  put  in 
requisition  this,  the  only  productive  portion  of  Scy  thia. 

The  narrative  of  Herodotus  in  regard  to  the  Persian 
The  dea-  march  north  of  the  Ister  seems  indeed  destitute 
cription  of  all  the  Conditions  of  reality.  It  is  rather  an 
march  is  imaginative  description,  illustrating  the  des- 
rather  to  perate  and  impracticable  character  of  Scythian 
u^o^n**^^^  warfare,  and  grouping  in  the  same  picture,  ac- 
a  fancy-  cording  to  that  large  sweep  of  the  imagination 
fustraUve^^"  which  is  admissible  in  epical  treatment,  the 
of  Scythian  Scythians  with  all  their  barbarous  neighbours 
warfare.  from  the  Carpathian  mountains  to  the  river 
Wolga.  The  Agathyrsi,  the  Neuri,  the  Androphagi,  the 
Melanchlseni,  the  Budini,  the  Geloni,  the  Sarmatians,  and 
the  Tauri — all  of  them  bordering  on  that  vast  quadrangular 
area  of  4000  stadia  for  each  side,  called  Scy  thia,  as  Hero- 
dotus conceives  it* — are  brought  into  deliberation  and 
action  in  consequence  of  the  Persian  approach.  And 
Herodotus  takes  that  opportunity  of  communicating  valuable 
particulars  respecting  the  habits  and  manners  of  each. 
The  kings  of  these  nations  discuss  whether  Darius  is 
justified  in  his  invasion,  and  whether  it  be  prudent  in  them 
to  aid  the  Scythians.  The  latter  question  is  decided  in 
the  afl&rmative  by  the  Sarmatians,  the  Budini,  and  the 
Geloni,  all  eastward  of  the  Tanais2 — in  the  negative  by  the 
rest.  The  Scythians,  removing  their  waggons  with  their 
wives  and  children  out  of  the  way  northward,  retreat  and 
draw  Darius  after  them  from  the  Danube  all  across  Scythia 
and  Sarmatia  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  territory 


1  Herddot.  iv.  101,  =  Herodot.  iy.  118,  119. 
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of  the  Budini,  *  several  days*  journey  eastward  of  the  Tanais. 
Moreover  they  destroy  the  wells  and  ruin  the  herbage  as 
much  as  they  can,  so  that  during  all  this  long  march  (says 
Herodotus)  the  Persians  "found  nothing  to  damage,  inas- 
much as  the  country  was  barren."  We  can  hardly  under- 
stand therefore  what  they  found  to  live  upon.  It  is  in  the 
territory  of  the  Budini,  at  this  easternmost  terminus  on 
the  borders  of  the  desert,  that  the  Persians  perform  the 
only  positive  agts  which  are  ascribed  to  them  throughout 
the  whole  expedition.  They  burn  the  wooden  wall  before 
occupied,  but  now  deserted,  by  the  Geloni;  and  they  build, 
or  begin  to  build,  eight  large  fortresses  near  the  river 
Oarus.  For  what  purposes  these  fortresses  could  have 
been  intended  Herodotus  gives  no  intimation;  but  he  says 
that  the  unfinished  work  was  yet  to  be  seen  even  in  his  day. 2 
Having  thus  been  carried  all  across  Scythia  and  the 
other  territories  above-mentioned  in  a  north-  Poetical 
easterly  direction,  Darius  and  his  army  are  next  ^*\^^^**^ 
marched  back  a  prodigious  distance  in  a  north-  scythans 
westerly  direction,  through  the  territories  of  and  their 
the  Melanchlgeni,  the  Androphagi,  and  the  Neuri,  Sy^Hero^" 
all  of  whom  flee  affrighted  into  the  northern  ^otus. 
desert,  having  been  thus  compelled  against  their  will  to 
share  in  the  consequences  of  the  war.  The  Agathyrsi 
peremptorily  require  the  Scythians  to  abstain  from  drawing 
the  Persians  into  their  territory  on  pain  of  being  themselves 
treated  as  enemies.  ^  Accordingly  the  Scythians,  avoiding 
the  boundaries  of  the  Agathyrsi,  direct  their  retreat  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  draw  the  Persians  again  southward 
into  Scythia.    During  all  this  long  march  backwards  and 

'  Herodot.  iv.  120-122.  evidences  of  the  extreme  advance 

*  Herodot.  iv.  123.    "Ooov  |xiv  6:^  of  Dionysus,  which  the  Macedonian 

jrpovov  ol  Ilspaoi  i^iaav  Sia  t^c  2xu-  army  saw  on  the  north  of  the  Jax- 

Qixrj;   xal  t^!;  Saupop-dtTiSoc  X*"P^«»  artfis— "Liberi     patris     terminos." 

oi  5i  sTyov  oySsv    (jivsoQoti,   ots   t^?  Quintns  Curtius,  vii.  9,  15  (vii.  37, 

XU)pT)?  eo'J37)«   yipaou*   etcsI  hi  ts  e<  16,  Zumpt.) 

T7)v  TU)v  Bou5ivu)v  X"*P^^   wipaXov,  '  Herodot.    iv.    126.      Hekatsns 

Ac.    See    Bennell,    Geograph.    Sy-  ranks  the  Melanchleeni  as  a  Scy- 

stem  of   Herodotus,    p.  114,  about  thian  l9voc  (Hekat.  Fragment.  154, 

the  Oarus.  ed.   Elausen):    he    also    mentions 

The  erectionsjwhatever  they  were,  several  other  subdivisions  of  Scy- 

which  were  supposed  to  mark  the  thians,     who     cannot    be    farther 

extreme  point  of  the  march  of  Da-  authenticated  (Fragm.  155-160). 
rius,    may    be    compared  to  those 

VOL.  IV.  O 
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forwards,  there  are  partial  skirmishes  and  combats  of  horse, 
but  the  Scythians  steadily  refuse  any  general  engagement. 
And  though  Darius  challenges  them  formally  by  means  of 
a  herald,  with  taunts  of  cowardice,  the  Scythian  king 
Idanthyrsusnot  only  refuses  battle,  but  explains  and  defends 
his  policy,  and  defies  the  Persian  to  come  and  destroy  the 
tombs  of  their  fathers — it  will  then  (he  adds)  be  seen 
whether  the  Scythians  are  cowards  or  not.  ^  The  difficulties 
of  Darius  have  by  this  time  become  serious,  whenldanthyrsus 
sends  to  him  the  menacing  presents  of  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a 
frog,  and  five  arrows:  the  Persians  are  obliged  to  commence 
a  rapid  retreat  towards  the  Danube,  leaving,  in  order  to 
check  and  slacken  the  Scythian  pursuit,  the  least  effective 
and  the  sick  part  of  their  array  encamped,  together  with 
the  asses  which  had  been  brought  with  them — animals 
unknown  to  the  Scythians,  and  causing  great  alarm  by  their 
braying.  2  However,  notwithstanding  some  delay  thus  caused, 
as  well  as  the  anxious  haste  of  Darius  to  reach  the  Danube, 
the  Scythians,  far  more  rapid  in  their  movements,  arrive 
at  the  river  before  him,  and  open  a  negotiation  with  the 
lonians  left  in  guard  of  the  bridge,  urging  them  to  break 
it  down  and  leave  the  Persian  king  to  his  fate — inevitable 
destruction  with  his  whole  army.  3 

Here  we  re-enter  the  world  of  reality,  at  the  north 
Strong  im-  hank  of  the  Danube,  the  place  where  we  before 
presaion  quitted  it.  All  that  is  reported  to  have  passed 
upon^the  ^^  *^®  interval,  if  tried  by  the  tests  of  historical 
imagina-  matter  of  fact,  can  be  received  as  nothing  better 
rodotu^s^y'  ^^^^  *  perplexing  dream.  It  only  acquires  value 
the  Scy-  when  we  consider  it  as  an  illustrative  fiction,  in- 
thiaus.  eluding,  doubtless,  some  unknown  matter  of  fact, 

but  framed  chiefly  to  exhibit  in  action  those  unattackable 
Nomads  who  formed  the  north-eastern  barbarous  world  of 
a  Greek,  and  with  whose  manners  Herodotus  was  profoundly 
struck.    "The  Scythians  ^  (says  he),  in  regard  to  one  of  the 

»  Herodot.  iv.  126,  127.  '  Herodot.  iv.  133. 

«  Herodot.  iv.  128  132.    The  bird,  *  Herodot.    iv.    46.     Tw    Si    2x«- 

the  mouse,  the   frog,   and   the   ar-  9ixtj>   •^vtt.'i  jxev  to  uiyiaxov  tu)v  dv- 

rows,  are  explained  to  mean:  Un-  QpWTCTjtiov  7tprjY(xaTU>v  ootptbTaxa  itdv- 

^ess    you    take    to    the  air  like   a  Ttov  e;£'Jpr,Tai,   t<I>v  TjptsU  I'Sfjisv  tA 

bird,   to   the   earth    like  a  mouse,  ixivTOi  dXXa  o*jx    i-^aiicn.    To  5e  fxs- 

or  to  the  water  like  a  frog,  you  Yiaxov    outu)    091    dveoprjxai,    il>a-9 

will  become  the  victim  of  the  Scy-  dro^uYssiv  r&  fxTjSsva   eTCsXQovTot  iizi 

thian  arrows.  v^ea^,  (xt)  ()o'j).0{xivou< ts  6^sups9-^vai, 
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greatest  of  human  matters,  have  struck  out  a  plan  cleverer 
than  any  that  I  know.  In  other  respects  I  do  not  admire 
them;  but  they  have  contrived  this  great  object,  that 
no  invader  of  their  country  shall  ever  escape  out  of  it, 
or  shall  ever  be  able  to  find  out  and  overtake  them,  unless 
they  themselves  choose.  For  when  men  have  neither  walls 
nor  established  cities,  but  are  all  house-carriers  and  horse- 
bowmen — living,  not  from  the  plough,  but  from  cattle,  and 
having  their  dwellings  on  waggons — how  can  they  be  other- 
wise than  unattackable  and  impracticable  to  meddle  with?" 
The  protracted  and  unavailing  chase  ascribed  toBarius — who 
can  neither  overtake  his  game  nor  use  his  arms,  and  who 
hardly  even  escapes  in  safety — embodies  in  detail  this  for- 
midable attribute  of  the  Scythian  Nomads.  That  Darius 
actually  marched  into  the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Nothing  else  is  certain,  except  his  ignominious  retreat  out 
of  it  to  the  Danube;  for  of  the  many  diflferent  guesses, i  by 

nQiTaXa^sTv  |x7)  olov   xe  eivst.    T0I91  at  all   historically  respecting  the 

Yop   fAT^xe   xeiysa  ^  exTiojjLSva,   dXXa  expedition." 

9spsoixoi  sovTsc    TCdvTst;,   stusi  iitito-  So  again  the  conjecture  of  Pal- 

To^oxai,  tiu>vT£<;  |X7)  dit'  dpoToy,  dXX'  nierias  (Exercitationes  ad  Anctores 

dico  xxrjvdcov,  o\xr,\i.oi'za  8s  091  -q  iul  Grsecos,  p.  21)  carries  on  the  march 

CeuYeuDv,    xu)*;  oux   &v   eiTjoav   ouxoi  somewhat  farther  than  the  Dniester 

d(ia)roi  xe  xal  ctTiopoi  '!:poa\i.i7'(zi^',  —to    the  Hypanis,    or  perhaps  to 

'E5s6pT]xai  Sd  ocpi  xauTot,  x^;  xs  if^c  theBoryathenfts.BennelljKlaproth, 

eo'JffT)?  g7:ixTj5g7)(;.  xal   xtbv  7:oxa(ji<i>v  and  Reichard,    are    not   afraid    to 

eovxcov  ocpi  ou[jL(Ad/u>7,  &c.  extend  the  march  on  to  the  Wolga. 

Compare   this   with   the   oration  Dr.    Thirlwall    stops    within    the 

of  the  Scythian    envoys   to  Alex-  Tanais,  admitting  however  that  no 

ander  the  Great,    as   it   stands   in  correct  historical  recount  can  be 

Quintus  Curtius,  vii.  8,  22  (vii.  35,  given  of  it.    Eichwald  supposes  a 

22,  Zumpt).  long  march   up  the  Dniester  into 

^  The  statement  of  Strabo  (vii.  Volhynia  and  Lithuania, 
p.  305),  which  restricts  the  march  Compare  Ukert,  Skythien,  p.  26; 
of  Darius  to  the  country  between  Dahlmann,  Historische  Eorschun- 
the  Danube  and  the  Tyras  (Dnies-  gen,  ii.  p.  159-164;  Schaffarik,  Sla- 
ter), is  justly  pronounced  by  Nie-  vische  Alterthumer,  i.  10,  3.  i.  13, 
buhr  (Kleine  Schriften,  p.  372)  to  4-5 ;  and  Mr.  Kenrick,  Bemarks  on 
be  a  mere  supposition  suggested  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Uerodo- 
by  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  tus,  prefixed  to  his  Notes  on  the 
because  it  could  not  be  understood  Second  Book  of  Herodotus,  p.  xxi. 
how  his  large  army  should  cross  The  latter  is  among  those  who 
even  the  Dniester:  it  is  not  to  be  cannot  swim  the  Dniester:  he  says 
treated  as  an  affirmation  resting  — "Probably  the  Dniester  (Tyras) 
upon  any  authority.  "As  Herodo-  was  the  real  limit  of  the  expedi- 
tus  tells  us  what  is  impossible  tion,  and  Bessarabia,  Moldavia, 
(adds  Niebuhr),  we  know  nothing  and  the  Bukovina,  the  scene  of  it." 

o  2 
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which  critics  have  attempted  to  cut  down  the  gigantic 
sketch  of  Herodotus  into  a  march  with  definite  limits  and 
direction,  not  one  rests  upon  any  positive  grounds.  "We  can 
trace  the  pervadiDg  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  historian,  but 
cannot  find  out  what  were  his  substantive  data. 

The  adventures  which  took  place  at  the  passage  of  that 
river,  both  on  the  out-march  and  the  home-march,  wherein 
the  lonians  are  concerned,  are  far  more  within  the  limits 
of  history.  Here  Herodotus  possessed  better  means  of  in- 
formation, and  had  less  of  a  dominant  idea  to  illustrate. 
That  which  passed  between  Darius  and  the  lonians  on  his 
first  crossing  is  very  curious:  I  have  reserved  it  until  the 
present  moment,  because  it  is  particularly  connected  with 
the  incidents  which  happened  on  his  return. 

On  reaching  the  Danube  from  Thrace,  he  found  the 
bridge  of  boats  ready;  and  when  the  whole  army  had  passed 

over,  he  ordered  the  lonians  to  break  it  down, 
gfven  by  as  Well  as  to  follow  him  in  his  land-march  into 
Darius  to  Scythia,  1  the  ships  being  left  with  nothing  but 
a^\he '^**°"  the  rowers  and  seamen  essential  to  navigate  them 
bridge  homeward.  His  order  was  on  the  point  of  being 

Danube!       executed,  when,  fortunately  for  him,  the  Mityle- 

naean  general  Koes  ventured  to  call  in  question 
the  prudence  of  it,  having  first  asked  whether  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  Persian  king  to  listen  to  advice.  Koes  urged 
that  the  march  on  which  they  were  proceeding  might  prove 
perilous,  and  retreat  possibly  unavoidable;  because  the 
Scythians,  though  certain  to  be  defeated  if  brought  to 
action,  might  perhaps  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  approach- 
ed or  even  discovered.  As  a  precaution  against  all  con- 
tingencies, it  was  prudent  to  leave  the  bridge  standing  and 
watched  by  those  who  had  constructed  it.  Far  from  being 
offended  at  the  advice,  Darius  felt  grateful  for  it,  and  desired 
that  Koes  would  ask  him  after  his  return  for  a  suitable 
reward — which  we  shall  hereafter  find  granted.  He  then 
altered  his  resolution,  took  a  cord,  and  tied  sixty  knots  in 
it.  "Take  this  cord  (said  he  to  the  lonians):  untie  one  of 
the  knots  in  it  each  day  after  my  advance  from  the  Danube 
into  Scythia,  Remain  here  and  guard  the  bridge  until  you 
shall  have  untied  all  the  knots;  but  if  by  that  time  I  shall 

»  Herodot.   iv.   97.    AapeTo?    exi-     tac  ?«8(jQai  xax*  -^Tteipov  icDUTcp,  xal 
Xsuo*  xou?  'Iu>vo«  T'lQv  ojrefiiTjv  Xusav     xov  ex  tu)v  ^itti'i  a-patdv. 
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not  have  returned,  then  depart  and  sail  home."  i  With  such 
orders  he  began  his  march  into  the  interior.  This  anecdote  is 
interesting,  not  only  as  it  discloses  the  simple  expedients  for 
numeration  and  counting  of  time  then  practised,  but  also  as  it 
illustrates  the  geographical  ideas  prevalent.  Darius  did  not 
intend  to  come  back  over  the  Danube,  but  to  march  round  the 
Meeotis,  and  to  return  into  Persia  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Euxine.  No  other  explanation  can  be  given  of  his  orders.  At 
first,  confident  of  success,  he  orders  the  bridge  to  be  destroyed 
forthwith;  he  will  beat  the  Scythians,  march  through  their 
country,  and  re-enter  Media  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Euxine:  when  he  is  reminded  that  possibly  he  may  not  be  able 
to  find  the  Scythians,  and  may  be  obliged  to  retreat,  he  still 
continues  persuaded  that  this  must  happen  within  sixty  days, 
if  it  happens  at  all;  and  that  should  he  remain  absent  more 
than  sixty  days,  such  delay  will  be  a  convincing  proof  that  he 
will  take  the  other  road  of  return  instead  of  repassing  the 
Danube.  The  reader  who  looks  at  a  map  of  the  Euxine  audits 
surrounding  territories  may  be  startled  at  so  extravagant  a 
conception;  but  he  should  recollect  that  there  was  no  map  of 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  accuracy  before  Herodotus,  much 
less  before  the  contemporaries  of  Darius.  The  idea  of  enter- 
ing Media  by  the  north  from  Scythia  and  Sarmatia  over  the 
Caucasus,  is  familiar  to  Herodotus  in  his  sketch  of  the  early 
marches  of  the  Scythians  and  Cimmerians:  moreover,  he 
tells  us  that  after  the  expedition  of  Darius,  there  came  some 
Scythian  envoys  to  Sparta,  proposing  an  offensive  alliance 
against  Persia,  and  offering  on  their  part  to  march  across 
the  Phasis  into  Media  from  the  north,  2  while  the  Spartans 
were  invited  to  land  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  and  ad- 
vance across  the  country  to  meet  them  from  the  west. 
When  we  recollect  that  the  Macedonians  and  their  leader, 
Alexander  the  Great,  having  arrived  at  the  river  Jaxartes, 
on  the  north  of  Sogdiana  and  on  the  east  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  supposed  that  they  had  reached  the  Tanais  and  called 
the  river  by  that  name^ — we  shall  not  be  astonished  at  the 

'  Herodot.  iv.  98.   -igv  6i  ev  xoOxcp  merians  and  of  the  Scythians  into 

Tip  y,po'i^>  |J-Y]  icapiu),  d>>a  SiiXQtuot  Asia  Minor  and  Media  respectively 

6)jLiv  ai  7]fLdpai   Tu)v  d|x|jiaTU}v,  dno-  (Herodot.  i.  103,  104,  iv.  12). 

itXisTe  e?  t>)v  ujjieTipirjv  out^ov  [xixP*  '  Arrian,  Exp.  A',  iii.  6,  15;  Plu- 

Ss   TOUTOU,    ensl  ts   0'jtu>   [xsxeSo^e,  tarch,  Alezand.  c.  45 ;  Quint.  Curt. 

9oXa(j(j£Tt  TTiv  (jxs81t)v.  vii.  7,  4.  vii.  8,   30  (vii.  29,   5.  vii. 

*  Herodot.  vi.  84.    Compare  his  86,  7,  Zumpt). 
account  of  the  marches  of  the  Cim- 
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erroneous  estimation  of  distance  implied  in  the  plan  con- 
ceived by  Darius. 

The  lonians  had  already  remained  in  guard  of  the 

bridge  beyond  the  sixty  days  commanded,  without 
lonians  hearing  anything  of  the  Persian  army,  when 
^^*  ^"  they  were  surprised  by  the  appearance,  not  of 

the'brrdgft;  that  army,  but  of  a  body  of  Scythians;  who  ac- 
d^^*t  *^*h*  quainted  them  that  Darius  was  in  full  retreat 
Darius's  and  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  that  his  safety 
d^^i'^'^^d^  with  the  whole  army  depended  upon  that  bridge, 
e  aye  •  They  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  lonians, 
since  the  sixty  days  included  in  their  order  to  remain  had 
now  elapsed,  to  break  the  bridge  and  retire;  assuring  them 
that  if  this  were  done,  the  destruction  of  the  Persians  was 
inevitable — of  course  the  lonians  themselves  would  then  be 
free.  At  first  the  latter  were  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  proposition,  which  was  warmly  espoused  by  the  Athe- 
nian Miltiades,  despot  or  governor  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese. 1  Had  he  prevailed,  the  victor  of  Marathon  (for 
such  we  shall  hereafter  find  him)  would  have  thus  inflicted 
a  much  more  vital  blow  on  Persia  than  even  that  celebrated 
action,  and  would  have  brought  upon  Darius  the  disastrous 
fate  of  his  predecessor  Cyrus.  But  the  Ionian  princes, 
though  leaning  at  first  towards  his  suggestion,  were  speedi- 
ly converted  by  the  representations  of  Histiseus  of  Miletus, 
who  reminded  them  that  the  maintenance  of  his  own  as- 
cendency over  the  Milesians,  and  that  of  each  despot  in  his 
respective  city,  was  assured  by  means  of  Persian  support 
alone — ^the  feeling  of  the  population  being   everywhere 

against  them:  consequently,  the  ruin  of  Darius 
despotT**'*  would  be  their  ruin  also.  This  argument  proved 
preserve  conclusive.  It  was  resolved  to  stay  and  maintain 
and  enable  the  bridge,  but  to  pretend  compliance  with  the 
Darius  to  Scythians,  and  prevail  upon  them  to  depart,  by 
iriyer"a8*a^  affecting  to  destroy  it.  The  northern  portion 
means  of  of  the  bridge  was  accordingly  destroyed,  for  the 
their^own*  length  of  a  bow-shot;  while  the  Scythians  de- 
dominion  parted,  under  the  persuasion  that  they  had  suc- 
at  home.  ceeded  in  depriving  their  enemies  of  the  means 
of  crossing  the  river.  2  It  appears  that  they  missed  the 
track  of  the  retreating  host,  which  was  thus  enabled,  after 
the  severest  privation  and  suffering,  to  reach  the  Danube 

«  Herodot.  iv.  133,  136,  137.  •  Herodot.  iv.  137-139. 
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in  safety.  Arriving  during  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
Darius  was  at  first  terrified  to  find  the  bridge  no  longer 
joining  the  northern  bank.  An  Egyptian  herald,  qf  sten- 
torian powers  of  voice,  was  ordered  to  call  as  loudly  as  pos- 
sible the  name  of  Histiaeus  the  Milesian.  Answer  being 
speedily  made,  the  bridge  was  re-established,  and  the 
Persian  army  passed  over  before  the  Scythians  returned  to 
the  spot.  I 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lonians  here  lost  an 
opportunity  eminently  favourable,  such  as  never  oppor- 
again  returned,  for  emancipating  themselves  tunity  lost 
from  the  Persian  dominion.  Their  despots,  by  cfp^uoS 
whom  the  determination  was  made,  especially  from  the 
the  Milesian  Histigeus,  were  not  induced  to  ^^^^^^s. 
preserve  the  bridge  by  any  honourable  reluctance  to  betray 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  but  simply  by  selfish  regard  to 
the  maintenance  of  their  own  unpopular  dominion.  And 
we  may  remark  that  the  real  character  of  this  impelling 
motive,  as  well  as  the  deliberation  accompanying  it,  may  be 
assumed  as  resting  upon  very  good  evidence,  since  we  are 
now  arrived  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  Milesian 
historian  Hekatseus,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Ionic 
revolt  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  who  may  perhaps  have 
been  personally  engaged  in  this  expedition.  He  will  be 
found  reviewing  with  prudence  and  sobriety  the  chances 
of  that  unfortunate  revolt,  and  distrusting  its  success  from 
the  beginning;  while  Histiaeus  of  Miletus  will  appear  on 
the  same  occasion  as  the  fomenterofit,  in  order  to  procure 
his  release  from  an  honourable  detention  at  Susa  near  the 
person  of  Darius.  The  selfishness  of  this  despot,  having 
deprived  his  countrymen  of  that  real  and  favourable  chance 
of  emancipation  which  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  would 
have  opened  to  them,  threw  them  into  revolt  a  few  years 
afterwards  against  the  entire  and  unembarrassed  force  of 
the  Persian  king  and  empire. 

Extricated  from  the  perils  of  the  Scythian  warfare, 
Darius  marched  southward  from  the  Danube  through 
Thrace  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  crossed  from  Sestus 
into  Asia.  He  left  however  a  considerable  army  in  Europe, 
under  the  command  of  Megabazus,  to  accomplish  the  con- 
quest of  Thrace.  Perinthus  on  the  Propontis  made  a  brave 
resistance, 2  but  was  at  length  subdued;  after  which  all 

>  Herodot.  iv.  UM41.  «  Herodot.  iv.  143,  144,  v.  1,  2. 
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the  Thracian  tribes,  and  all  the  Grecian  colonies  between 
Conquest  •  *^6  Hellespont  and  the  Strymon,  were  forced  to 
of  Thrace  Submit,  giving  earth  and  water,  and  becoming 
Persians  subject  to  tribute,  *  Near  the  lower  Strymon 
as  far  as  was  the  Edonian  town  of  Jilyrkinus,  which 
^rymVn-  I^^^ius  Ordered  to  be  made  over  to  Histiseus  of 
Myrkinus  Miletus;  for  both  this  Milesian,  and  Koes  of  Mi- 
St"  g\v*en  Xylene,  had  been  desired  by  the  Persian  king  to 
to  His-  name  their  own  reward  for  their  fidelity  to 
ti»us.  ijjm  Qjj  ^Y^Q  passage  over  the  Danube.  2    Koes 

requested  that  he  might  be  constituted  despot  of  Mity- 
lene,  which  was  accomplished  by  Persian  authority; 
but  Histiaeus  solicited  that  the  territory  near  Myr- 
kinus might  be  given  to  him  for  the  foundation  of 
a  colony.  As  soon  as  the  Persian  conquests  extended 
thus  far,  the  site  in  question  was  presented  to  Histaeus, 
who  entered  actively  upon  his  new  scheme.  We  shall 
find  the  territory  near  Myrkinus  eminent  hereafter  as 
the  site  of  Amphipolis;  it  offered  great  temptation  to 
settlers,  as  fertile,  well-wooded,  convenient  for  maritime 
commerce,  and  near  to  auriferous  and  argentiferous 
mountains.' 

It  seems  however  that  the  Persian  dominion  in 
Thrace  was  disturbed  by  an  invasion  of  the  Scythians, 
who,  in  revenge  for  the  aggression  of  Darius,  overran 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  are 
even  said  to  have  sent  envoys  to  Sparta,  proposing  a 
simultaneous  invasion  of  Persia,  from  different  sides,  by 
Spartans  and  Scythians.  The  Athenian  Miltiades,  who 
was  despot  or  governor  of  the  Chersonese,  was  forced 
to  quit  it  for  some  time,  and  Herodotus  ascribes  his 
retirement  to  the  incursion  of  these  Nomads.  But  we 
may  be  permitted  to  suspect  that  the  historian  has  mis- 
conceived the  real  cause  of  such  retirement.  Miltiades 
could  not  remain  in  the  Chersonese  after  he  had  incurred 
the  deadly  enmity  of  Darius  by  exhorting  the  lonians  to 
destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.* 

'  Herodot.  v.  2.  pedition    of  Darins  and  the  Ionic 

•  Herodot.  ▼.  11.  revolt  (when   the  Persian's   where 

*  Herodot.  ▼.  23.  complete  masters  of  those  regions, 
«  Herodot.  vi.  40-84.  That  Mil.-     and    when  Otands  was    punishing 

tiadds  could  have  remained  in  the  other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood 
Chersonese  undisturbed,  during  the  forevasion  of  service  under  Darius), 
interval  between  the  Scythian  ex-     after  he  had  declared  so  pointedly 
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The  conquests  of  Megabazus  did  not  stop  at  the 
western  bank  of  the  Strymon.  He  carried  his  arms  across 
that  river,  conquering  the  Paeonians,  and  re-  Maoedo- 
ducing  the   Macedonians  under    Amyntas    to   nians  and 
tribute.     A  considerable  number  of  the  Paeoni-   cfmjje?ed 

ans  were  transported  across  into  Asia,  by  ex-  by  Mega- 
press  order  of  Darius;  whose  fancy  had  been  ^^^^^' 

struck  by  seeing  at  Sardis  a  beautiful  Pseonian  woman 

against  the  Persians  on  a  matter  not  mentioned  at  the  time,  if 
of"  life  and  death  to  the  king  and  highly  improbable;  yet  such  must 
army— appears  to  me,  as  it  does  to  have  been  the  case,  if  a  fabrication 
Dr.  Thirlwall  (History  of  Gr.  vol.  by  Miltiadds  twenty  years  after- 
ii.  App.  ii.  p.  486,  ch.  xiv.  p.  226-  wards  could  successfully  fill  up 
249),  eminently  improbable.  So  the  blank  with  his  own  name.  The 
forcibly  does  Dr.  Thirlwall  feel  the  two  most  prominent  matters  talked 
difficulty,  that  he  suspects  the  re-  of,  after  the  retreat  of  Darius,  in 
ported  conduct  and  exhortations  reference  to  the  bridge,  would 
of  Miltiadds  at  th3  bridge  over  the  probably  be  the  name  of  the  leader 
Danube  to  have  been  a  falsehood,  who  urged  its  destruction,  and 
fabricated  by  Miltiadds  himself  the  name  of  Histiaeus  who  preserved 
twenty  years  afterwards,  for  the  it;  indeed  the  mere  fact  of  the  mis- 
purpose  of  acquiring  popularity  at  chievous  influence  exercised  by  the 
Athens  during  the  time  immedi-  latter  afterwards,  would  be  pretty 
Ately  preceding  the  battle  of  Ma-  sure  to  keep  these  points  of  the 
rathon.  o&se  in  full  view. 

I  cannot  think  this  hypothesis  There  are  means  of  escaping  from 
admissible.  It  directly  contradicts  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  I  think 
Herodotus  on  a  matter  of  fact  very  without  contradicting  Herodotus 
conspicuous,  and  upon  which  good  on  any  matter  of  fact  important 
means  of  information  seem  to  have  and  conspicuous,  or  indeed  on 
been  within  his  reach.  I  have  al-  any  matter  of  fact  whatever.  We 
ready  observed  that  the  historian  see  by  vi.  40,  that  Miltiadds 
Hekattcus  must  have  possessed  did  quit  the  Chersonese  between 
personal  knowledge  of  all  the  re-  the  close  of  the  Scythian  expedi- 
lations  between  the  lonians  and  tionof  Darius  and  the  Ionic  revolt; 
Darius,  and  that  he  very  probably  Herodotus  indeed  tells  us  that  he 
may  have  been  even  present  at  quitted  it  in  consequence  of  an 
the  bridge:  all  the  information  incursion  of  the  Scythians.  Now 
given  by  Hekatseus  upon  these  without  denying  the  fact  of  such 
points  would  be  open  to  the  in-  an  incursion,  we  may  well  suppoEe 
quiries  of  Herodotus.  The  un-  the  historian  to  have  been  mis- 
bounded  gratitude  ofDarius  towards  taken  in  assigning  it  as  the  cause 
Histiseus  shows  that  some  one  or  of  the  flight  of  Miltiadds.  The 
more  of  the  Ionic  despots  present  latter  was  prevented  from  living 
at  the  bridge  must  have  powerfully  in  the  Chersonese  continuously, 
enforced  the  expediency  of  .break-  during  the  interval  between  the 
ing  it  down.  That  the  name  of  Persian  invasion  of  Scythia  and 
the  despot  who  stood  forward  as  the  Ionic  revolt,  by  fear  of  Per- 
chief  mover  of  this  resolution  sian  enmity:  it  is  not  necessary 
should   have  been   forgotten  and  for  us  to  believe  that  he  was  never 


> 
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carrying  a  vessel  on  her  head,  leading  a  horse  to  water, 
and  spinning  flax,  all  at  the  same  time.  This  woman  had 
been  brought  over  (we  are  told)  by  her  two  brothers 
Piges  and  Mantyes  for  the  express  purpose  of  arresting 
the  attention  of  the  Great  King.  They  hoped  by  this 
means  to  be  constituted  despots  of  their  countrymen;  and 
we  may  presume  that  their  scheme  succeeded,  for  such  part 
of  the  PaBonians  as  Megabazus  could  subdue  were  conveyed 
across  to  Asia  and  planted  in  some  villages  in  Phrygia. 
Such  violent  transportations  of  inhabitants  were  in  the 
genius  of  the  Persian  government.  ^ 

From  the   Paeonian    lake    Prasias,    seven    eminent 
«     ,  Persians  were  sent  as  envoys  into  Macedonia,  to 

and  murder  whom  Amyntas  readily  gave  the  required  token 
of  the  of  submission,   inviting  them    to    a    splendid 

envoys         banquet.     When  exhilarated   with  wine,  they 
in  Mace-       demanded  to  see  the  women  of  the  regal  family, 
who,  being  accordingly  introduced,  were  rudely 

there  at  all,  but  his  residence  there  Dr.  Thirlwall  observes  (p.  487)— 
must  have  been  interrupted  and  ''As  little  would  it  appear  that 
insecure.  The  chronological  data  when  the  Scythians  invaded  the 
in  Herodot.  vi.  40  are  exceedingly  Chersonese,  MiltiadSs  was  con- 
obscure  and  perplexing ;  but  it  scious  of  having  endeavoured  to 
seems  to  me  that  the  supposition  render  them  an  important  service, 
which  I  suggest  introduces  a  plan-  He  flies  before  them,  though  he 
sible  coherence  into  the  series  of  had  been  so  secure  while  the  Per- 
historical  facts,  with  the  slightest  sian  arms  were  in  his  neighbour- 
possible  contradiction  to  our  capi-  hood."  He  has  here  put  his  finger 
tal  witness.  •  on  what  I  believe  to  be  the  error 
The  only  achievement  of  Miltia-  of  Herodotus — the  supposition  that 
d6s,  between  the  affair  on  the  Miltiadgs  fled  from  the  Ohersonese 
Danube  and  his  return  to  Athens  to  avoid  the  Scythians,  whereas 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Mara-  he  really  left  it  to  avoid  the  Per- 
thon,  is  the  conquest  of  Lemnos ;  sians. 

and   that    must  have    taken  place  The    story    of   Strabo    (xii''.  p. 

evidently  while  the  Persians  were  591),  that  Darius  caused  the  Greek 

occupied  by  the  Ionic  revolt  (be-  cities    on  the    Asiatic    side  of  the 

tween  502-494  B.C.).   There  is  noth-  Hellespont  to   be  burnt  down,  in 

ing    in    his    recorded  deeds  incon-  order  to  hinder  them  from  afford- 

sistent   with  the  belief,  therefore,  ing  means  of  transport  to  the  Scy- 

that  between    515-502   B.C.  he  may  thians    into     Asia,    seems    to    mo 

not  have  resided  in  the  Chersonese  highly  improbable.      These  towns 

at  all,  or  at  least  not  for  very  long  appear  in  their  ordinary  condition, 

together:    and    the  statement    of  Abydus  among  them,   at  the   time 

Cornelius  Nepos,  that    he    quitted  of   the   Ionic    revolt    a  few  years 

it    immediately    after   the    return  afterwards  (Herodot.  v.  117). 

from  Scythia,  from  fear  of  the  Per-  *  Herodot.    v.   13-16.      Nikolaus 

Sians,   may  be  substantially  true.  Damaskdnus    (Fragm.    p.    36,   ed. 
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dealt  with  by  the  strangers:  at  length  the  son  of  Amyntas; 
Alexander,  resented  the  insult,  and  exacted  for  it  a  signal 
vengeance.  Dismissing  the  women  under  pretence  that 
they  should  return  after  a  bath,  he  brought  back  in  their 
place  youths  in  female  attire,  armed  with  daggers.  Pre- 
sently the  Persians  proceeding  to  repeat  their  caresses, 
were  all  put  to  death.  Their  retinue,  and  the  splendid 
carriages  and  equipment  which  they  had  brought,  disap- 
peared at  the  same  time,  without  any  tidings  reaching  the 
Persian  army.  And  when  Bubares,  another  eminent 
Persian,  was  sent  into  Macedonia  to  institute  researches, 
Alexander  contrived  to  hush  up  the  proceeding  by  large 
bribes,  and  by  giving  him  his  sister  Gigaea  in  marriage,  i 

Meanwhile  Megabazus  crossed  over  into  Asia,  carrying 
with  him  the  Pseonians  from  the  Strymon.   Hav-  Histiaeus 
ing  become  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Histiaeus   founds  a 
with  his  new  city  of  Myrkinus,  he  communicated  JJJony'at * 
his  apprehensions  to  Darius ;  who  was  prevailed   Myrkinus 
upon  to  send  for  Histiaeus,  retaining  him  about  ^n^rfor 
his  person,  and  carrying  him  to  Susa  as  coun-  him  into 
sellor  and  friend,  with  every  mark  of  honour,  •^^*** 
but  with  the  secret  intention  of  never  letting  him  revisit 
Asia  Minor.     The  fears  of  the  Persian  general  were  prob- 
ably not   unreasonable;   but  this  detention  of  Histiaeus 
at  Susa  became  in  the  sequel  an  important  event.  2 

On  departing  for  his  capital,  Darius  nominated  his 
brotherArtaphernes  satrap  of  Sardis,  and  Otanes   otanes 
general  of  the  forces  on  the  coast  in  place  of  Persian 
Megabazus.  The  new  general  dealt  very  severely   fhe*  Hei- 
with  various  towns  near  the  Propontis,  on  the   tespont— 
ground  that  they  had  evaded  their  duty  in  the  the  Pel  as- 
late  Scythian  expedition,  and   had   even  har-  sijn  popu- 
assed  the  army  of  Darius  in  its  retreat.     He  Lemnos, 
took  Byzantium  and  Chalkedon,  as  well  as  An-  im^'os,  4c. 
tandrus  in  the  Troad,  and  Lamponium.    With  the  aid  of  a 
fleet  from  Lesbos,  he  achieved  a  new  conquest — the  islands 
of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  at  that  time  occupied  by  a  Pelas- 
gic  population,  seemingly  without  any  Greek  inhabitants 

Orell.)  tells  a  similar  story  about  enoe     to     different     people     and 

the     means    by     which    a    Mysian  times,   has  many  parallels  in   an- 

woman  attracted  the  notice  of  the  cient  history. 

Lydian  king  Alyattds.   Such  repe-  *  Herodot.  v.  20,  21. 

tition  of  a  striking  story,  in  refer-  '  Herodot.  v.  23,  24. 
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at  all.  These  Pelasgi  were  of  cruel  and  piratical 
character,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  tenor  of  the  legends  re- 
specting them;  Lemnian  misdeeds  being  cited  as  a  pro- 
verbial expression  for  atrocities.  *  They  were  distinguished 
also  for  ancient  worship  of  Hephaestus,  together  with  mys- 
tic rites  in  honour  of  tne  Kabeiri,  and  even  human  sacri- 
iSces  to  their  Great  Goddess.  In  their  two  cities — He- 
phsestias  on  the  east  of  the  island  and  Myrina  on  the  west 
— they  held  out  bravely  against  Otanes,  and  did  not  sub- 
mit until  they  had  undergone  long  and  severe  hardship. 
Lykaretus,  brother  of  that  Maeandrius  whom  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  as  despot  of  Samos,  was  named  governor  of 
Lemnos;  but  he  soon  after  died.^  It  is  probable  that  the 
Pelasgic  population  of  the  islands  was  greatly  enfeebled 
during  this  struggle,  and  we  even  hear  that  their  king 
Hermon  voluntarily  emigrated  from  fear  of  Darius.  3 

Lemnos  and  Imbros  thus  became  Persian  possessions, 
Lemnos  ^®^^  ^^  *  subordinate  prince  as  tributary.  A 
and  Imbros  few  years  afterwards  their  lot  was  again  changed 
b^^tSr*^  — ^^®y  passed  into  the  hands  of  Athens,  the  Pe- 
Athenians  lasgic  inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  fresh  Athe- 
f'^d/**^  nian  settlers  introduced.  They  were  conquered 
by  Miltiades  from  the  Thracian  Chersonese; 
from  Elaeus  at  the  south  of  that  peninsula  to  Lemnos  being 
within  one  day's  sail  with  a  north  wind.  The  Hephaesti- 
eans  abandoned  their  city  and  evacuated  the  island  with 
little  resistance;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Myrina  stood  a 

>  Herodot.  vi.  188.  iBschyl.  Ghod-  schylische  Trilogie,   p.   248  seqq.) 

phor.  632;  Stepban.  Byz.  v.  A^jjivoc*  enlarges  mucb  upon  tbe  Lemnian 

The  mystic  rites  in  honour  of  the  ^^^  Samothracian  worship. 

Kabeiri  at  Lemnos  and  Imbros  are  '  Herodot.  v.  26,  27.   The  twenty- 

particularly  noticed  by  Pherekydgs  seventh  chapter  is  extremely  per* 

(ap.   Strabo,   x.  p.  472) :    compare  plexing.     As    the    text   reads    at 

Photius,    Y.  Kd[)sipoi,  and  the  re-  present,  we  ought  to  make  Lyka- 

markable  description  of  the  peri-  rdtus  the  subject  of  certain  predi- 

odical  Lemnian  solemnity  in  Phi-  cations  which  yet  seems  properly 

lostratus  (Hero*   p.  740).  referable  to  Otands.  We  must  con- 

The  volcanic  mountain  Mosych-  eider   the    words   from  Ol    jxsv  8^ 

lus,  in  the  north-eastern  portion  At^javioi— down  to  xeXeuTa— as  par- 

of  the  island,  was  still  burning  in  enthetical.    This  is  awkward;  but 

the  fourth  century  B.C.  (Antimach.  i*  seems  the  least  difficulty  in  the 

Fragment,   xviii.   p.   103,   Diintzer  case,  and  the    commentators   are 

Bpicc.  Graec.  Fragm.)  driven  to  adopt  it. 

Welcker's  Dissertation  (Die  JE-  »  Zenob.  Proverb,  iii.  86. 
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siege,*  and  were  not  expelled  without  difficulty:  both  of 
them  found  abodes  in  Thrace,  on  and  near  the  peninsula 
of  Mount  Athos.  Both  these  islands,  together  with  that 
of  Skyros  (which  was  not  taken  until  after  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes),remained  connected  with  Athens  inamannerpeculi- 
arly  intimate.  At  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  (387  b.c.) — which 
guaranteed  universal  autonomy  to  every  Grecian  city,  great 
and  small — they  were  specially  reserved,  and  considered  as 
united  with  Athens.  2  The  property  in  their  soil  was  held 
by  men  who,  without  losing  their  Athenian  citizenship, 
became  Lemnian  Kleruchs,  and  as  such  were  classified 
apart  among  the  military  force  of  the  state;  while  absence 
in  Lemnos  or  Imbros  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  an 
excuse  for  delay  before  the  courts  of  justice,  so  as  to  es- 
cape the  penalties  of  contumacy  or  departure  from  the 
country.  3  It  is  probable  that  a  considerable  number  of 
poor  Athenian  citizens  were  provided  with  lots  of  land  in 
these  islands,  though  we  have  no  direct  information  of  the 
fact,  and  are  even  obliged  to  guess  the  precise  time  at 
which  Miltiades  made  the  conquest,  Herodotus,  according 
to  his  usual  manner,  connects  the  conquest  with  an  ancient 
oracle,  and  represents  it  as  the  retribution  for  ancient  le- 
gendary crime  committed  by  certain  Pelasgi,  who,  many 
centuries  before,  had  been  expelled  by  the  Athenians  from 
Attica,  and  had  retired  to  Lemnos.    Full  of  this  legend, 

1  Herodot.  yi.    140.     Gharax  ap.  also  Carl  Rhode,  Bes  Lemnioe.  p. 

Stephan.  Byz.  v.  'H^atoxlot.  60  (Wratislaw  1829). 

*  Xenophon.    Hellen.    v.    1,    SI.  It  seems  as  if  el?    A-^fxvov   itXttv 

Compare  Plato,  Menexenus,  c.  17,  had  come  to  be   a  proverbial  ex- 

p.  245 ,  where  the  words  -fjiAe-cepai  pression  at  Athens  for  getting  out 

dnuixiai   doubtless    mean  LemnoSf  of  the  way— evading  the  perform- 

Imbros,  and  Skyros.  ance   of  duty;   this    seems   to   be 

'  Thucyd.   iv.   28,    v.  8,   vii.  67;  the  sense  of  D^mosthends,  Philipp* 

Fhylarchus  ap.  Athenseum,    vi.  p.  1.  c.  9.  p.  14.    dXX'    tU  fxiv  A^|avov 

255;  Ddmosthen.  Philippic.  1.  c.  12.  tov  nocp'   u|au>v   innapxov  6ti  icXtlv, 

p.  17,  B. :  compare  the  Inscription  tu>v  8   Oirsp  tu>v  t^^  ic6Xe(uc  xxTjixa- 

No.l686in  the  collection  of  Boeckh*  t(ov  dYtu-nt^ofxsvujv  MsveXaov  iicTiap- 

with  his  remarks,  p.  297.  ^tlv. 

About  the  stratagems  resorted  to  From  the  passage  of  Issns  above 

before  the   Athenian  Dikastery  to  alluded  to,  which  Bhode  seems  to 

procure  delay  by  pretended  absence  me  to  construe  incorrectly,  it  ap- 

in  Lemnos    or  Skyros,  see  Isibub,  pears  that  there  was  a  legal  con- 

Or.  vi.  p.  58  (p.  80  Bek.) ;  Pollux,  nubium  between  Athenian  citizens 

viii.    7,    81:    Hesych.    v.   'Iix^pioc;  and  Lemnian  women. 
Suidas,  Y.  Arjfxvla   Six?]:   compare 
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he  tells  OS  nothing  aboat  the  proximate  canses  or  circam- 
stances  of  the  conqaest,  which  must  probably  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  efforts  of  Athens  jointly  with  Miltia- 
des  from  the  Chersonese,  during  the  period  that  the  Per- 
sians were  occupied  in  quelling  the  Ionic  revolt,  between 
502-494  B.C. — since  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Miltia^ 
des  would  have  ventured  thus  to  attaclc  a  Persian  pos- 
session during  the  time  that  the  satraps  had  their  hands 
free.  The  acquisition  was  probably  facilitated  by  the  fact, 
that  the  Pelasgic  population  of  the  islands  had  been  weak- 
ened, as  well  by  their  former  resistance  to  the  Persian 
Otanes,  as  by  some  years  passed  under  the  deputy  of  a  Per- 
sian satrap. 

In  mentioning  the  conquest  of  Lemnos  by  the  Athe- 
nians and  Miltiades,  I  have  anticipated  a  little  on  the 
course  of  events,  because  that  conquest — though  coinciding 
in  point  of  time  with  the  Ionic  revolt  (which  will  be  re- 
counted in  the  following  chapter),  and  indirecty  caused  by 
it  in  so  far  as  it  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Persians — lies 
entirely  apart  from  the  operations  of  the  revolted  lonians. 
When  Miltiades  was  driven  out  of  the  Chersonese  by  the 
Persians,  on  the  suppression  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  his  fame, 
derived  from  having  subdued  Lemnos,  >  contributed  both 
to  neutralize  the  enmity  which  he  had  incurred  as  govern- 
or of  the  Chersonese,  and  to  procure  his  election  as  one 
of  the  ten  generals  for  the  year  of  the  Marathonian  com- 
bat. 

>  HeroJot.  vi.  13«. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

IONIC  KEVOLT. 

Hitherto  the  history  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  has  flowed  in 
a  stream  distinct  from  that  of  the  European  Greeks.  The 
present  chapter  will  mark  the  period  of  confluence  between 
the  two. 

At  the  time  when  Darius  quitted  Sardis  on  his  return 
to  Susa,  carrying  with  him  the  Milesian  Histiseus,  ^^^^^ 
he  left  Artaphernes  his  brother  as  satrap  of  carnea 
Sardis,  invested  with  the  supreme  command  of  Hi8ti»u8 
Western  Asia  Minor.     The  Grecian  cities  on 
the  coast,  comprehended  under  his  satrapy,  appear  to  have 
been   chiefly  governed   by  native  despots   in   each;   and 
Miletus  especially,  in  the  absence  of  HistisBus,  was  ruled 
by  his  son-in-law  Aristagoras.     That  city  was  now  in  the 
height   of  power  and  prosperity — in   every  respect  the 
leading  city  of  Ionia.     The  return  of  Darius  to  Susa  may 
be  placed  seemingly  about  512  b.c,  from  which  time  forward 
the  state  of  things   above  described  continued,  without 
disturbance,  for  eight  or  ten  years — "  a  respite  from  suffer- 
ing," to  use  the  significant  phrase  of  the  historian.  * 

•  Herodot.  v.  27.  Msxdt  6s  ou  TtoX-  the  events  which  the  historian  had 
X6v  jrpovov,  avsu}<  xaxd)v  ^v — or  ave-  been  describing  (the  evils  inflicted 
9i<;  xaxu>v— if  the  conjecture  of  some  by  the  attacks  of  Otands)  and  the 
critics  be  adopted.  Mr.  Clinton,  breaking  oat  of  the  Ionic  revolt; 
with  Larcher  and  others  (see  Fasti  which  latter  event  no  one  places 
Ilellen.  App.  18.  p.  314),  construe  earlier  than  504  B.C.,  though  some 
this  passage  as  if  the  comma  were  prefer  502  B.C.,  others  even  LOO  b.g. 
to  be  placed  after  (istoc  6e,  so  that  If  indeed  we  admitted  with  Wes« 
the  historian  would  be  made  to  seling  (ad  Herodot.  vi.  40;  and  Mr. 
affirm  that  the  period  of  repose  Clinton  seems  inclined  towards  the 
lasted  only  a  short  time.  It  appears  same  opinion,  see  p.  314  ut  sup,) 
to  me  that  the  comma  ought  rather  that  the  Scythian  expedition  is  to 
to  be  placed  after  ypovov,  and  that  be  placed  in  508-507  b.g  ,  then  in- 
the  '^short  time^  refers  to  those  deed  the  interval  between  the  cam- 
evils  which  the  historian  had  been  paign  of  Otands  and  the  Ionic  revolt 
describing  before.  There  must  have  would  be  contracted  into  one  or 
been  an  interval  of  eight  years  at  two  years.  But  I  have  already 
least,  if  not  of  ten  years,  between  observed  that  I  cannot  think  508 
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It  was  about  the  year  506  b.c.  that  the  exiled  Athenian 
despot  Hippias,  after  having  been  repelled  from  Sparta  by 
the  unanimous  refusal  of  the  Lacedsemonian  allies  to  take 

J.  ^  part  in  his  cause,  presented  himself  from  Sigeium 
tion  of  the  as  a  petitioner  to  Artaphemes  at  Sardis.  He 
^nished  qqw  (foubtless  found  the  benefit  of  the  alliance 
Artapher-^  which  he  had  formed  for  his  daughter  with  the 
njB  satrap     despot  -^antides  of  Lampsakus,  whose  favour 

ar  18.  ^.^^  Darius  would  stand  him  in  good  stead.  He 
made  pressing  representations  to  the  satrap,  with  a  view 
of  procuring  restoration  to  Athens,  on  condition  of  holding 
it  under  Persian  dominion;  and  Artaphemes  was  prepared, 
if  an  opportunity  offered,  to  aid  him  in  this  design.  So 
thoroughly  had  he  resolved  on  espousing  actively  the  cause 
of  Hippias,  that  when  the  Athenians  despatchea  envoys  to 
Sardis,  to  set  forth  the  case  of  the  city  against  its  exiled 
pretender,  he  returned  to  them  an  answer  not  merely  of 
denial,  but  of  menace — bidding  them  receive  Hippias  back 
again,  if  they  looked  for  safety. »  Such  a  reply  was  equi- 
valent to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  so  it  was  construed  at 
Athens.  It  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  satrap  was  even  then 
revolving  in  his  mind  an  expedition  against  Attica,  in  con- 
junction with  Hippias;  but  fortunately  for  the  Athenians, 
other  projects  ana  necessities  intervened  to  postpone  for 
several  vears  the  execution  of  the  scheme. 

Of  these  new  projects,  the  first  was  that  of  conquering 
About  the  island  of  Naxos.    Here  too,  as  in  the  case 

602  B.C.  Qf  Hippias,  the  instigation  arose  from  Naxian 
exiles — a  rich  oligarchy  which  had  been  expelled  by  a  rising 
State  of  the  o^  ^be  people.  This  island,  like  all  the  rest  of 
island  of  the  Cyclades,  was  as  yet  independent  of  the 
Nax!an^ex-  I^ei'sians.2  It  was  Wealthy,  prosperous,  possess- 
iies  solicit  ing  a  large  population  both  of  freemen  and 
AHsta*-"'  slaves,  and  defended  as  well  by  armed  ships  as 
poras  of  by  a  force  of  8000  heavy-armed  infantry.  The 
Miutus.        exiles  applied  for  aid  to  Aristagoras,  who  saw 

B.C.  a  correct  date  for  the  Scythian  which  he  appears  to  me  not  to  have 

expedition:  it  seems  to  me  to  belong  construed  in  the  best  way. 

to  about  516  B.C.    Nor  do  I  know  '  Herodot.  v.  96.  0  6s'ApTQt9spv7)c 

what  reason  there  is  for  determin-  exiXsui  0932c  el  (^ouXoisTO  9601  sivai, 

ing  the   date   as  Wesseling   does,  xaTa6ixea9ai  otiIju)  tov  'iTricitjv. 

except  this  very  phrase   ou  noXXov  *  Herodot.   v.  31.    Plutarch  says 

Xp6vov,   which  is,   on  every  suppo-  that  Lygdamis,  established  as'des- 

sition,     exceedingly    vague,     and  pot  at  Naxos  by  Feisistratus  (He- 
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that  he  could  turn  them  into  instruments  of  dominion  for 
himself  in  the  island,  provided  he  could  induce  Artaphernes 
to  embark  in  the  project  along  with  him — his  own  force 
not  being  adequate  by  itself.  Accordingly  he  went  to 
Sardis,  and  laid  his  project  before  the  satrap,  intimating 
that  as  soon  as  the  exiles  should  land  with  a  powerful 
support,  Naxos  would  be  reduced  with  little  trouble:  that 
the  neighbouring  islands  of  Paros,  Andros,  Tenos,  and  the 
other  Cyclades,  could  not  long  hold  out  after  the  conquest 
of  Naxos,  nor  even  the  large  and  valuable  island  of  Euboea. 
He  himself  engaged,  if  a  fleet  of  100  ships  were  granted 
to  him,  to  accomplish  all  these  conquests  for  the  Great 
King,  and  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  armament  besides. 
Artaphernes  entertained  the  proposition  with  eagerness, 
loaded  him  with  praise,  and  promised  him  in  the  ensuing 
spring  200  ships  instead  of  100.  Messengers  despatched 
to  Susa  having  brought  back  the  ready  consent  of  Darius, 
a  large  armament  was  forthwith  equipped  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Persian  Megabates,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Aristagoras — composed  both  of  Persians  and  of  all  the 
tributaries  near  the  coast,  i 

With  this  force  Aristagoras  and  theNaxian  exiles  set 
sail  from  Miletus,  giving  out  that  they  were    Expedition 
going  to  the  Hellespont:  on  reaching  Chios,  they  against 
waited  in  its  western  harbour  of  Kaukasa  for  a  dertaken 
fair  wind  to  carry  them  straight  across  to  Naxos.   ^^  Arista- 
No  suspicion  was  entertained  in  that  island  of  fhJ^as-^ 
its  real  purpose,  nor  was  any  preparation  made  sistance  of 
for  resistance:  so  that  the  success  of  Aristagoras   nfis^the^'" 
would  have  been   complete,  had  it  not  been   satrap, 
defeated  by  an  untoward  incident  ending  in  dispute.  Mega- 
bates, with  a  solicitude  which  we  are  surprised  to  discern 
in  a  Persian  general,  personally  made  the  tour  of  his  fleet, 
to  see  that  every  ship  was  under  proper  watch.    He  dis- 
covered a  ship  from  Myndus  (an  Asiatic  Dorian  city  near 
Halikamassus)  left  without  a  single  man  on  board.    In- 
censed at  such  neglect,  he  called  before  him  Skylax,  the 

rodot.  i.   64),    was    expelled   ttom  pots  expelled  by  Sparta:   we  nei- 

this    post   by  the   Lacedsemonians  ther  know  the  source  from  whence 

(De  Herodot.  Malignitat.   c.  21.   p.  Plutarch  borrowed  them,  nor  any 

859).    I  confess  that  I  do  not  place  of    the     circumstances    connected 

much  confidence  in  the  statements  with  them, 

of  that  treatise  as  to  the  many  des-  '  Herodot.  y.  SO,  31. 

VOL.  IV.  "t 
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commander  of  the  ship,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put  in  chains, 
with  his  head  projecting  outwards  through  one  of  the 
apertures  for  oars  in  the  ship's  side.  Skylax  was  a  guest 
and  friend  of  Aristagoras,  who  on  hearing  of  this  punishment, 
interceded  with  Megabates  for  his  release;  but  finding  the 
request  refused,  took  upon  him  to  release  the  prisoner 
himself.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  treat  the  remonstrance 
of  Megabates  with  disdain,  reminding  him  that  according 
to  the  instructions  of  Artaphernes,  he  was  only  second — 
himself  (Aristagoras)  being  first.  The  pride  of  Megabates 
Its  failure  oould  not  endure  such  treatment:  as  soon  as 
through  night  arrived,  he  sent  a  private  intimation  to 
betwee^n  Naxos  of  the  coming  of  tne  fleet,  warning  the 
Aristagoras  islanders  to  be  on  their  guard.  The  warning  thus 
Persian  ge-  fortunately  received  was  turned  by  the  Naxians 
nerai  Me-  to  the  best  account.  They  carried  in  their  pro- 
gabatfis.  perty,  laid  up  stores,  and  made  every  preparation 
for  a  siege,  so  that  when  the  fleet,  probably  delayed  by  the 
dispute  between  its  leaders,  at  length  arrived,  it  was  met 
by  a  stout  resistance,  remained  on  the  island  for  four  months 
in  prosecution  of  an  unavailing  siege,  and  was  obliged  to 
retire  without  accomplishing  anything  beyond  the  erection 
of  a  fort,  as  lodgment  for  the  Naxian  exiles.  After  a  large 
cost  incurred,  not  only  by  the  Persians,  but  also  by  Arista- 
goras himself,  the  unsuccessful  armament  was  brought  back 
to  the  coast  of  Ionia.  ^ 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  threatened  Aristagoras 
with  entire  ruin.  He  had  incensed  Megabates,  deceived 
Artaphernes,  and  incurred  an  obligation,  which  he  knew 
not  how  to  discharge,  of  indemnifying  the  latter  for  the 
Alarm  of  costs  of  the  fleet.  He  began  to  revolve  in  his 
Aristago-  mind  the  scheme  of  revolting  from  Persia,  and 
determines  it  SO  happened  that  there  arrived  nearly  at  the 
to  revolt  same  moment  a  messenger  from  his  father-in-law 
Persia— in-  HistisBus,  who  was  detained  at  the  court  of  Susa, 
stigation  to  secretly  instigating  him  to  this  very  resolution, 
effect^Som  Not  kuowing  whom  to  trust  with  this  dangerous 
Histireus.  message,  Histiaeus  had  caused  the  head  of  a 
faithful  slave  to  be  shaved — branded  upon  it  the  words 
necessary — and  then  despatched  him,  so  soon  as  his  hair 
had  grown,  to  Miletus,  with  a  verbal  intimation  to  Aris- 

'  Hero  dot.  y.  34,  35, 
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tagoras  that  his  head  was  to  be  again  shaved  and  examined.  ^ 
Histiaeus  sought  to  provoke  this  perilous  rising,  simply  as 
a  means  of  procuring  his  own  release  from  Susa,  and  in 
the  calculation  that  Darius  would  send  him  down  to  the 
coast  to  re-establish  order.  His  message,  arriving  at  so 
critical  a  moment,  determined  the  faltering  resolution 
of  Aristagoras,  who  convened  his  principal  partisans  at 
Miletus,  and  laid  before  them  the  formidable  project  of 
revolt.  All  of  them  approved  it,  with  one  remarkable 
exception — the  historian  Hekataeus  of  Miletus;  who  opposed 
it  as  altogether  ruinous,  and  contended  that  the  power  of 
Darius  was  too  vast  to  leave  them  any  prospect  of  success. 
"When  he  found  direct  opposition  fruitless,  he  next  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  at  once  seizing  the  large  treasures  in 
the  neighbouring  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidse  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  revolt.  By  this  means  alone 
(he  said)  could  the  Milesians,  too  feeble  to  carry  on  the 
contest  with  their  own  force  alone,  hope  to  become  masters 
at  sea — while,  if  they  did  not  take  these  treasures,  the 
victorious  enemy  assuredly  would.  Neither  of  these 
recommendations,  both  of  them  indicating  sagacity  and 
foresight  in  the  proposer,  were  listened  to.  Probably  the 
seizure  of  the  treasures — though  highly  useful  for  the 
impending  struggle,  and  though  in  the  end  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as  Hekataeus  anticipated — would 
have  been  insupportable  to  the  pious  feelings  of  the  people, 
and  would  thus  have  proved  more  injurious  than  beneficial :  ^ 
perhaps  indeed  Hekataeus  himself  may  have  urged  it  with 
the  indirect  view  of  stifling  the  whole  project.  We  may 
remark  that  he  seems  to  have  argued  the  question  as  if 
Miletus  were  to  stand  alone  in  the  revolt;  not  anticipating, 
as  indeed  no  prudent  man  could  then  anticipate,  that  the 
Ionic  cities  generally  would  follow  the  example. 

Aristagoras  and  his  friends  resolved  forthwith  to 
revolt.  Their  first  step  was  to  conciliate  popular  Eevoit  of 
favour  throughout  Asiatic  Greece  by  putting  Aristagoras 
down  the  despots  in  all  the  various  cities — the  Mifesia^ns— 
instruments  not  less  than  the  supports  of  Per-  the  despots 
sian  ascendency,  as  Histiaeus  had  well  argued  iiou^^dtTes 
at  the  bridge  of  the  Danube.  The  opportunity  deposed 
was  favourable  for  striking  this  blow  at  once  ^""^  seized- 

>  Herodot.  v.  35:   compare  Polysen.  i.  24,   and  Aulas  Qellias,   N.  A. 
xvii.  9.  *  Herodot.  v.  86. 
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on  a  considerable  scale.  For  the  fleet,  recently  employed 
at  Naxos,  had  not  yet  dispersed,  but  was  still  assembled 
at  Myus,  with  many  of  the  despots  present  at  the  head  of 
their  ships.  Accordingly  latragoras  was  despatched  from 
Miletus,  at  once  to  seize  as  many  of  them  as  he  could,  and 
to  stir  up  the  soldiers  to  revolt.  This  decisive  proceeding 
was  the  first  manifesto  against  Darius.  latragoras  was 
successful:  the  fleet  went  along  with  him,  and  many  of  the 
despots  fell  into  his  hands — among  them  Histiaeus  (a 
second  person  so  named)  of  Termera,  Oliatus  of  Mylasa 
(both  Karians),  i  K6es  of  Mitylene,  and  Aristagoras  (also 
a  second  person  so  named)  of  Kyme.  At  the  same  time 
the  Milesian  Aristagoras  himself,  while  he  formally  pro- 
claimed revolt  against  Darius,  and  invited  the  Milesians 
to  follow  him,  laid  down  his  own  authority,  and  affected 
to  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Throughout  most  of  the  towns  of  Asiatic  Greece,  insular 
and  continental,  a  similar  revolution  was  brought  about; 
the  despots  were  expelled,  and  the  feelings  of  the  citizens 
were  thus  warmly  interested  in  the  revolt.  Such  of  these 
despots  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  Aristagoras  were  sur- 
rendered into  the  hands  of  their  former  subjects,  by  whom 
they  were  for  the  most  part  quietly  dismissed,  and  we  shall 
find  them  hereafter  active  auxiliaries  to  the  Persians.  To 
this  treatment  the  only  exception  mentioned  is  Koes,  who 
was  stoned  to  death  by  the  Mitylenseans.^ 

By  these  first  successful  steps  the  Ionic  revolt  was 

made  to  assume  an  extensive  and  formidable 
o^fthe^*^"  character;  much  more  so,  probably,  than  the 
revolt  prudent  Hekatseus  had  anticipated  as  practic- 

AsiTtfc^^''*  able.  The  naval  force  of  the  Persians  in  the 
Greece—  -^geau  was  at  once  taken  away  from  them,  and 
ffoer^to^'*^  passed  to  their  opponents,  who  were  thus 
solicit  completely  masters   of   the  sea;  and  would  in 

s**^  j[°°^       fact  have  remained  so,  if  a  second  naval  force 

had  not  been  brought  up  against  them  from 
Phenicia — a  proceeding  never  before  resorted  to,  and  per- 
haps at  that  time  not  looked  for. 

Having  exhorted  all  the  revolted  towns  to  name  their 
generals  and  to  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence, 

*  Compare  Herodotus,  v.  121  and  vii.  98.  Oliatus  was  son  of  Ibandlis, 
as  was  also  the  Mylasian  Herakleid^s  mentioned  in  v.  121, 

«  Herodot.  v.  36,  37.  vi.  9. 
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Aristagoras  crossed  the  -^gean  to  obtain  assistance  from 
Sparta,  then  under  the  government  of  king  Kleomenes ;  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself,  "holding  in  his  hand  a  brazen 
tablet,  wherein  was  engraved  the  circuit  of  the  entire  earth, 
with  the  whole  sea  and  all  the  rivers."  Probably  this  was 
the  first  map  or  plan  which  had  ever  been  seen  at  Sparta, 
and  so  profound  was  the  impression  which  it  made,  that 
it  was  remembered  there  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  * 
Having  emphatically  entreated  the  Spartans  to  step  forth 
in  aid  of  their  Ionic  brethren,  now  engaged  in  a  desperate 
struggle  for  freedom,  he  proceeded  to  describe  the  wealth 
and  abundance  (gold,  silver,  brass,  vestments,  cattle  and 
slaves),  together  with  the  ineffective  weapons  and  warfare, 
of  the  Asiatics.  Such  enemies  as  the  latter  (he  said)  could 
be  at  once  put  down,  and  their  wealth  appropriated,  by 
military  training  such  as  that  of  the  Spartans — whose  long 
spear,  brazen  helmet  and  breastplate,  and  ample  shield, 
enabled  them  to  despise  the  bow,  the  short  javelin,  the 
light  wicker  target,  the  turban  and  trowsers,  of  a  Persian.' 
He  then  traced  out  on  his  brazen  plan  the  road  from 
Ephesus  to  Susa,  indicating  the  intervening  nations,  all  of 
them  affording  a  booty  more  or  less  rich.  He  concluded 
by  magnifying  especially  the  vast  treasures  at  Susa — 
"Instead   of  fighting  your    neighbours    (he    concluded), 

'  Herodot.  v.  49.  T(j)  67]  (KXeopid-  this,  nor  can  I  think  it  probable: 

vt'i)    E«  X6you(:  i^ie,    u>c  AaxeSai-  the    passage    of  Apollonius   Rho- 

fiovioi    XsYouji,     lytov    j^dXxsov  dius   (iv.  279)   with   the  Scholia  to 

TTivaxo,    h  Ttp   Y^5   oTidfftjc   TtsploSoc  it,  which  is  cited  as  evidence,  ap- 

eviTSTixrjTO,  xal  BdXaood  xs  wdja  xal  pears   to   me   unworthy    of  atten- 

7:oTa|xoi  TcdvTe?.  tion. 

The  earliest  map  of  which  men-  Among   the  Boman   Agrimenso- 

lion  is  made  was  prepared  by  Ana-  res,  it  was  the  ancient  practice  to 

ximander  in  Ionia,  apparently  not  engrave   their  plans,   of  land  sur- 

long  before  this  period :  see  Strabo,  veyed,  upon  tablets  of  brass,  which 

i.  p.  7;  Agathemerus,  1.  c.  1;   Dio-  were   deposited   in   the   public  ar* 

gen.  Laert.  ii.  1.  chives,   and   of  which   copies  were 

Grosskurd,    in   his    note   on  the  made   for  private   use,   though  the 

above   passage   of  Strabo,   as  well  original  was    referred   to    in   case 

as  Larcher   and   other  critics,   ap-  of  legal  dispute   (Siculus  Flaccus 

pear    to    think,    that    though    this  ap.   Rei  Agrario;  Scriptores,   p.  16, 

tablet     or    chart    of   Anaximander  ed.    Goes:    compare    Giraud,    Be- 

was   the    earliest   which   embraced  cherches  sur  le  Droit  de  Fropri6t6, 

the  whole  known  earth,  there  were  p.  116,  Aix  1838). 

among  the  Greeks  others  still  ear-  *  Herodot.  v.  49.  6sixvu<  82  xauxa 

lier,     which    described    particular  IXeye   i^  ty)v  t^c  Y^c   TtsploSov,   ttjv 

countries.    There   is   no    proof   of  t^dpexo  iv  Ttp  itlvaxi  evTeTjxTijxivrjv. 
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Argeian8,Arcadians,andMessenians,  from  whom  you  get  hard 
blows  and  small  reward,  why  do  you  not  make  yourself 
rulers  of  all  Asia,i  a  prize  not  less  easy  than  lucrative?" 
Kleomenes  replied  to  these  seductive  instigations  by  de- 
siring him  to  come  for  an  answer  on  the  third  day.  When 
that  day  arrived,  he  put  to  him  the  simple  question,  how 
far  it  was  from  Susa  to  the  sea?  To  which  Aristagoras 
answered  with  more  frankness  than  dexterity,  that  it  was 
a  three  months'  journey;  and  he  was  proceeding  to  enlarge 
upon  the  facilities  of  the  road  when  Kleomenes  mterrupted 
him — "Quit  Sparta  before  sunset,  Milesian  stranger:  you 
are  no  friend  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  if  you  want  to  carry 
R  fuaai  them  a  three  months'  journey  from  the  sea."  In 
of  the  spite  of  this  peremptory  mandate,  Aristagoras 

Spartans  to  tried  a  last  resource.  Taking  in  his  hand  the 
bough  of  supplication,  he  again  went  to  the 
house  of  Kleomenes,  who  was  sitting  with  his  daughter 
Gorgo,  a  girl  of  eight  years  old.  He  requested  Kleomenes  to 
send  away  the  child,  but  this  was  refused,  and  he  was  desired 
to  proceed;  upon  which  he  began  to  offer  to  the  Spartan  king 
a  bribe  for  compliance,  bidding  continually  higher  and 
higher  from  ten  talents  up  to  fifty.  At  length  the  little 
girl  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Father,  the  stranger  will  corrupt 
you,  if  you  do  not  at  once  go  away."  The  exclamation  so 
struck  Kleomenes,  that  he  broke  up  the  interview,  and 
Aristagoras  forthwith  quitted  Sparta.  2 

Doubtless  Herodotus  heard  the  account  of  this  inter- 
view from  Lacedasmonian  informants.  Yet  we  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  any  such  suggestions  were 
really  made,  or  any  such  hopes  held  out,  as  those  which 
he  places  in  the  mouth  of  Aristagoras — suggestions  and 
hopes  which  might  well  be  conceived  in  450 — 440  b.  c, 
after  a  generation  of  victories  over  the  Persians,  but 
which  have  no  pertinence  in  the  year  502  b.  c.  Down 
even  to   the   battle  of  Marathon,  the  name  of  the  Medes 

•  Herodot.  ▼.  49.    Ttdpeyov   5e  t^?  the   Spartan    king   has  the    active 

AcjItjc  itdjTjC    apysiv  euTrsxsu);,  aXXo  management  and  direction  of  for- 

Ti  aipi^asjGs  ;  eign    affairs— subject    however    to 

^  Herodot.  v.  49,  50,  51.  Compare  trial  and  punishment  by  the  ephors 

Plutarch.  Apophthegm.  Laconic,  p.  in  case  of  misbehaviour  (Herodot. 

240.  vi.    82).    We    shall    hereafter   find 

We   may   remark,    both    in   this  the   ephors  gradually  taking  into 

instance    and    throughout  all  the  their  own  hands,  more   and  more, 

life  and  time  of  Kleomends,    that  the  actual  management. 
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was  a  terror  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  Athenians  are  highly 
and  justly  extolled  as  the  first  who  dared  to  look  them 
in  the  face.i  To  talk  about  an  easy  march  up  to  the 
treasures  of  Susa  and  the  empire  of  all  Asia,  at  the 
time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  would  nave  been  considered  as 
a  proof  of  insanity.  Aristagoras  may  very  probably 
have  represented  that  the  Spartans  were  more  than  a 
match  for  Persians  in  the  field;  but  even  thus  much 
would  have  been  considered,  in  502  b.  c,  rather  as  the 
sanguine  hope  of  a  petitioner  than  as  the  estimate  of  a 
sober  looker-on. 

The  Milesian  chief  had  made  application  to  Sparta,  as 
the  presiding  power  of  Hellas — a  character  which    .  .^ 

X 1         z-     1    *^  1  J        J  Aristagoras 

we  thus  nnd  more  and  more  recognised  and  pass-  applies  to 
ing  into  the  habitual  feelings  of  the  Greeks.   '^*^®^®~  .^ 
Fifty  years  previously  to  this,  the  Spartans  had  both  from 
been  flattered  by  the  circumstance  that  CroBsus  ^*^®°®  *^* 
singled  them  out  from  all  other  Greeks  to  in- 
vite as  allies:  now,  they  accepted  such  priority  as  a  matter 
of  course. 2 

E-ejected  at  Sparta,  Aristagoras  proceeded  to  Athens, 
now  decidedly  the  second  power  in  Greece.  Here  he  found 
an  easier  task,  not  only  as  it  was  the  metropolis  (or  mother- 
city)  of  Asiatic  Ionia,  but  also  as  it  had  already  incurred 
the  pronounced  hostility  of  the  Persian  satrap,  and  might 
look  to  be  attacked  as  soon  as  the  project  came  to  suit  his 
convenience,  under  the  instigation  of  Hippias:  whereas 
the  Spartans  had  not  only  no  kindred  with  Ionia,  beyond 
that  of  common  Hellenism,  but  were  in  no  hostile  relations 
with  Persia,  and  would  have  been  provoking  a  new  enemy 
by  meddling  in  the  Asiatic  war.  The  promises  and  re- 
presentations  of  Aristagoras  were   accordingly  received 

*  Herodot.  vi.  112.  Trptbxoi  xe  dvi-  ference  to  the  earlier  incident  (He- 

oyovTo  eoO^xd   xe  MtjSixttjv  opsovxsc,  rodot.  i.  70)— Toux^iov  xe  d)v  eivsyev 

roti  av5pa<;  xauxrjv   sjSTjfxsv^uc*    xiux;  oi  AaxsSaifjLovioi  xtjv  au|i.jxotyi7)v  e6s- 

fie  -^v  xotji  "EXXr)(ji  xai  x6  oGvojxa  x6  ^avxo,  xotl  ?xi  ex  iravxtov  ocpsoi;  npo- 

Mr^Giuv  cp63o<:  dxoOaai.  xplva<; 'EXXi^vtov,  oipzsxo^lXou;  (Crce- 

^  Aristagoras   says  to  the  Spar-  sus). 

<ans  (v.  49)— xa  xoxi^xovxa  y^^P  s<jxi  An  interval  of  rather  more  than 

xotuxa*    Iciivuiv  TtalBac  SouXou?  elvai  forty  years  separates  the  two  eventg, 

dvx*    eXeuOsptov,    6v£i8o<:    xai    aXyoc  during  which  both  the  feelings  oi 

U-2YIJX0V  {x£v  auxoioi  T)fAiv,  exi  5e  xu>v  the  Spartans,   and  the   'eelings  of 

XoiTctbv    ujxTvj     ?o(p    nposoxsotxs    X7J?  others  towards   them,   had  under- 

'EXXdSoc  (Herodot.  v.  40).    In  re-  gone  a  material  change. 
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with  great  favour  by  the  Athenians;  who,  over  and  above 
the  claims  of  sympathy,  had  a  powerful  interest  in  sustain- 
ing the  Ionic  revolt  as  an  indirect  protection  to  themselves 
— and  to  whom  the  abstraction  of  the  Ionic  fleet  from  the 
Persians  afforded  a  conspicuous  and  important  relief.  The 
Athenians  at  once  resolved  to  send  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships, 
under  Melanthius,  as  an  aid  to  the  revolted  lonians — ships 
which  are  designated  by  Herodotus,  "the  beginning  of  the 
mischiefs  between  Greeks  and  barbarians" — as  the  ships 
in  which  Paris  crossed  the  -^gean  had  before  been  called 
in  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  Herodotus  further  remarks  that  it 
seems  easier  to  deceive  many  men  together  than  one — since 
Aristagoras,  after  having  failed  with  Kleomenes,  thus  im- 
posed upon  the  30,000  citizens  of  Athens,  i  But  on  this 
remark  two  comments  suggest  themselves.  First,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Athens  and  oparta  were  not  the  same  in  re- 
gard to  the  Ionic  quarrel, — an  observation  which  Hero- 
dotus himself  had  made  a  little  while  before:  the  Athenians 
had  a  material  interest  in  the  quarrel,  political  as  well  as 
sympathetic,  while  the  Spartans  had  none.  Secondly,  the 
ultimate  result  of  their  interference,  as  it  stood  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  though  purchased  by  severe  intermediate 
hardship,  was  one  eminently  gainful  and  glorifying,  not 
less  to  Athens  than  to  Greece.  2 

AVhen  Aristagoras  returned,  he  seems  to  have  found 
March  of  the  Persians  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Miletus.  The 
Aristagoras  twenty  Athenian  ships  soon  crossed  the  --Egean, 
wit*h  the^*'  and  found  there  five  Eretrian  ships  which  had 
Athenian  also  come  to  the  succour  of  the  lonians;  the  Ere- 
?rian^'i*  trians  generously  taking  this  opportunity  to 
lies— bnrn-  repay  his  assistance  formerly  rendered  to  them 
t°wn— *e*  ^y  ^^®  Milesians  in  their  ancient  war  with  Chal- 
treat  and  kis.  On  the  arrival  of  these  allies,  Aristagoras 
fh'*e*  °'  organized  an  expedition  from  Ephesus  up  to 
Greeks  Sardis,  Under  the  command  of  his  brother  Cnar- 

by  the  opinus   with   others.     The   ships  were  left  at 

Koressus,3  a  mountain  and  seaport  five  miles 

*  Herodot.  v.  99.  iroXXovx;  yap  (De  Malignitat.  Herodot.  p.  861) 
fjX-ns,  elvati  euTtexiaTepov  SiapiXXeiv  7i  on  this  passage,  is  rather  more 
8va,  el  KXeofj-evea  {xsv  xov  AaxsSai-  pertinent  than  the  criticisms  in 
(jl6viov  (xouvov  oux  oTo?  t£  i'fvmo  that  ill-tempered  composition  ge- 
oia^^Xceiv,   Tpei<   8s  |Aupid6a^  'AQt)-  nerally  are. 

valcDv  iiroiTjac  touto.  '  About    Eordssus,    see    Diodor. 

*  Herodot.  v.  98;  Homer,  Iliad,  xiv.  90  and  Xenophon.  Hellen.  i. 
▼.  62.    The    criticism    of  Plutarch     2,  7. 
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from  Ephesus,  while  the  troops  marched  up  under  Ephesian 
guides,  first  along  the  river  Kayster,  next  across  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Tmolus  to  Sardis.  Artaphemes  had  not 
troops  enough  to  do  more  than  hold  the  strong  citadel,  so 
that  the  assailants  possessed  themselves  of  the  town  with- 
out opposition.  But  he  immediately  recalled  his  force  near 
Miletus,  1  and  summoned  Persians  and  Lydians  from  all  the 
neighbouring  districts,  thus  becoming  more  tlian  a  match 
for  Charopinus:  who  found  himself  moreover  obliged  to 
evacuate  Sardis  owing  to  an  accidental  conflagration. 
Most  of  the  houses  in  that  city  were  built  in  great  part 
with  reeds  or  straw,  and  all  of  them  had  thatched  roofs. 
Hence  it  happened  that  a  spark  touching  one  of  them  set 
the  whole  city  in  flame.  Obliged  to  abandon  their  dwell- 
ings by  this  accident,  the  population  of  the  town  congre- 
gated in  the  market-place, — and  as  reinforcements  were 
hourly  crowding  in,  the  position  of  the  lonians  and  Athe- 
nians became  precarious.  They  evacuated  the  town,  took 
up  a  position  on  Mount  Tm&lus,  and  when  night  came, 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  sea-cost.  The  troops  oi 
Artaphernes  pursued,  overtook  them  near  Ephesus,  and 
defeated  them  completely.  Eualkides  the  Eretrian  general, 
a  man  of  eminence  and  a  celebrated  victor  at  the  solemn 
games,  perished  in  the  action,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  troops.   After  this  unsuccessful  com-  ^  _ 

mencement,  the  Athenians  betook  themselves  to  nians  aban- 
their  vessels  and  sailed  home,  in  spite  of  press-  <*5l^  ^^^ 

1  1  T_  J.     /?  A    •  X  i      •        alliance. 

ing  instances  on  the  part  oi  Aristagoras  to  in- 
duce them  to  stay.  They  took  no  farther  part  in  the 
struggle; 2  a  retirement  at  once  so  sudden  and  so  complete, 
that  they  must  probably  have  experienced  some  glaring 
desertion  on  the  part  of  their  Asiatic  allies,  similar  to  that 
which  brought  so  much  danger  upon  the  Spartan  general 
Derkyllidas,  in  396  B.C.  Unless  such  was  the  case,  they 
seem  open  to  censure  rather  for  having  too  soon  withdrawn 
their  aid,  than  for  having  originally  lent  it.  3 

'Chardnof  Lampsakus,  andLysa-  much  out  of  it. 

nias  in  his  history  of  Eretria,  seem  ^  Herodot.   v.   102,    103.    It  is   a 

to  have  mentioned  this  first  siege  curious  fact  that  Ghardn  of  Lam- 

ofMiUtus,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  psakus  made  no   mention   of  this 

raised  in   consequence   of  the   ex-  defeat  of  the  united  Athenian  and 

pedition   to  Sardis :    see  Plutarch.  Ionian  force  :  see  Plutarch,  de  He- 

de     Herodot.    Malignit.    p.    861—  rodot.  Malign,  ut  sup. 

though  the  citation  is  given  there  •  About  Derkyllidas,  see  Xeno- 

confusedly,  so  that  we  cannot  make  phon,  Hellen.  iii.  2,  17-19. 
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The  burning  of  a  place  so  important  as  Sardis,  however, 
Extension  including  tne  temples  of  the  local  goddess  Ky- 
of  the  bebe,  which  perished  with  the  remaining  build- 

to^Cyprus  ^^^f  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  both  sides 
and  Byzan-  — encouraging  the  revolters,  as  well  as  incensing 
tiura.  ^YiG   Persians.      Aristagoras   despatched   ships 

along  the  coast,  northward  as  far  as  Byzantium,  and  south- 
ward as  far  as  Cyprus.  The  Greek  cities  near  the  Helles- 
pont and  the  Propontis  were  induced,  either  by  force  or 
by  inclination,  to  take  part  with  him;  theKarians  embraced 
his  cause  warmly;  even  the  Kaunians  who  had  not  declared 
themselves  before,  joined  him  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the 
capture  of  Sardis;  while  the  Greeks  in  Cyprus,  with  the 
single  exception  of  thetownof  Amathus,  at  once  renounced 
the  authority  of  Darius,  and  prepared  for  a  strenuous  con- 
test. Onesilus  of  Salamis,  the  most  considerable  city  in  the 
island,  finding  the  population  willing,  but  his  brother,  the 
despot  Gorgus,  reluctant,  shut  the  latter  out  of  the  gates, 
took  the  command  of  the  united  forces  of  Salamis  and  the 
other  revolting  cities,  and  laid  siege  to  Amathus.  These 
towns  of  Cyprus  were  then,  and  seem  always  afterwards  to 
have  continued,  under  the  government  of  despots;  who  how- 
ever, unlike  the  despots  in  Ionia  generally,  took  pai*t 
along  with  their  subjects  in  the  revolt  against  Persia.  * 

The  rebellion  had  now  assumed  a  character  so  serious, 
that  the  Persians  were  compelled  to  put  forth  their  strong- 
est efforts  to  subdue  it.  From  the  number  of  different 
nations  comprised  in  their  empire,  they  were  enabled  to 
make  use  of  the  antipathies  of  one  against  the  other;  and 
the  old  adverse  feeling  of  Phenicians  against  Greeks  was 
Phe  i  ^^^  found  extremely  serviceable.    After  a  year 

fleet  called  Spent  in  getting  together  forces,  2  the  Phenician 
iferth  by  the  fleet  was  employed  to  transport  into  Cyprus  the 
Persian  general  Artybius  with  a  Kilikian  and 
Egyptian  army; 3  while  the  force  under  Artaphernes  at 

•  Herodot.  v.  103,  104,  108.  Com-  xvi.  42),    and   seemingly   quite  as 

pare    the    proceedings    in    Cyprus  many  at  the  time  when  Alexander 

against  Artaxerxes  MnSmon,  under  besieged  Tyre  (Arrian,  ii.  20,  8). 
the  energetic  Evagoras  of  Salamis         ^  Herodot.    v.    116.     Ku-pioi    fxsv 

(Diodor.  xiv.  98,    xv.  2),  about  386  6ifj,  sviauxov  eXsuQspoi  Ysvofxsvoi,  au- 

B.c. ;  most  of  the  petty  princes  of  ti?  ex  ver)c  xotsSsSo'JXcu/to. 
the  island  became  for  the  time  his         '  Herodot.  vi.  C.     KiXixec  xa\  Al* 

subjects,  but  in  351  B.C.  there  were  Y'jtttioi. 
nine  of  them  independent  (Diodor. 
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Sardis  was  so  strengthened  as  to  enable  him  to  act  at  once 
against  all  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Propontis  to  the 
Triopian  promontory.  On  the  other  side,  the  common  danger 
had  for  the  moment  brought  thelonians  into  a  state  of  union 
foreign  to  their  usual  habit;  so  that  we  hear  now,  for  the  first 
and  the  last  time,  of  a  tolerably  efficient  Pan-Ionic  authority,  i 
Apprised  of  the  coming  of  Artybius  with  the  Pheni- 
cian  fleet,  Onesilus  and  his  Cyprian  supporters 
solicited  the  aid  of  the  Ionic  fleet,  which  arrived  Ihenic^an*^ 
shortly  after  the  disembarkation  of  the  Persian  armament 
force  in  the  island.     Onesilus   offered  to   the  Jf^y^ltl"'* 
lonians  their  choice,  whether  they  would  fight  the  Ionian 3 
the  Phenicians  at  sea  or  the  Persians  on  land.  J^J^/I^ 
Their  natural  determination  was  in  favour  of  the  victory 
seafight,  and  they  engaged  with  a  degree   of  °^  *^.® 

^  ••.         1*1  ipii  JrersianS"" 

courage  and  unanimity  which  procured  tor  them  they  recon- 
a  brilliant  victory;  the  Samians  being  especially  quer  the 
distinguished.  2  But  the  combat  on  land,  carried 
on  at  the  same  time,  took  a  different  turn.  Onesilus  and  the 
Salaminians  brought  into  the  field,  after  the  fashion  of 
Orientals  rather  than  of  Greeks,  a  number  of  scythed 
chariots,  destined  to  break  the  enemy's  ranks;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  Persian  general  Artybius  was  mounted  on 
a  horse,  trained  to  rise  on  his  hind-legs  and  strike  out 
with  his  fore-legs  against  an  opponent  on  foot.  In  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  Onesilus  and  nis  Karian  shield-bearer 
came  into  personal  conflict  with  this  general  and  his  horse. 
By  previous  concert,  when  the  horse  so  reared  as  to  get 
his  fore-legs  over  the  shield  of  Onesilus,  the  Karian  with 
a  scythe  severed  the  legs  from  his  body,  while  Onesilus  with 
his  own  hand  slew  Artybius.  But  the  personal  bravery  of 
the  Cypriots  was  rendered  useless  by  treachery  in  their 
own  ranks.  Stesenor,  despot  of  Kurium,  deserted  in  the « 
midst  of  the  battle,  and  even  the  scythed  chariots  of  Salamis 
followed  his  example;  while  the  brave  Onesilus,  thus 
weakened,  perished  in  the  total  rout  of  his  army,  along  with 
Aristokyprus  despot  of  Soli  on  the  north  coast  of  the  is- 
land: this  latter  was  son  of  that  Philokyprus  who  had  been 
immortalized  more  than  sixty  years  before  in  the  poems  of 
Solon.    No  farther  hopes  now  remaining  for  the  revolters, 

»  Herodot.  v.   109.    *H{X85c   dni-     ^puXd^ovTctc  ttjv  QdXacjoav,  etc.:  com- 
?:e(x'{^s   TO    xoivov    tu)v  'Iu>vu>v     pare  vi.  7. 

«  Herodot.  v.  112. 
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the  victorious  loBian  fleet  returned  home.  Salamis  relapsed 
under  the  sway  of  its  former  despot  Gorgus,  while  the  re- 
maining cities  in  Cyprus  were  successively  besieged  and 
taken;  not  without  a  resolute  defence,  however,  since  Soli 
alone  held  out  five  months.  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  principal  force  of  Darius  having  been 
assembled  at  Sardis,   Daurises,  Hvmeas,   and 

&11CC688GS  ^  «^  •^*' 

of  the  other  generals  who  had  married  daughters  of 

^^'*'*t  th     *^®  Great  King,  distributed  their  eflforts  against 
revolted        diflFerent  parts  of  the  western  coast.    Daurises 
A***M''        attacked    the    towns  near    the  Hellespont 2 — 
Abydus,Perk6te,Lamp8akus,andP8esus — which 

*  Herodot.  v.   112-115.    It  is  not  it  was  a  subjugation  after  revolt; 

uninteresting    to    compare,    with  indeed  nothing  like  it  in  all  Per- 

this  reconquest  of  Cyprus  by  the  sian  warfare. 

Persians,  the  conquest  of  the  same  Von  Hammer  gives  a  short  sketch 

island  by  the  Turks  in  1570,  when  (not  always  very  accurate  as    to 

they  expelled   from  it  the   Vene-  ancient  times)  of  the  condition  of 

tians.     See  the  narrative   of  that  Cyprus  underitssncressive  masters 

conquest  (effected  in  the  reign  of  — Persians,  Graeco-Egyptians,  Bo- 

8elim  II.  by  the  Seraskier  Musta-  mans,    Arabians,    the    dynasty    of 

pha-Pasha),  in  Von  Hammer,  Ge-  Lusignan,  Venetians,  and  Turks— 

schichte  des  Osmanischen  Beichs,  the  last  seems  decidedly  the  worst 

book  xxxvi.  vol.iii.  p.  678-589.    Of  of  all. 

the  two  principal  towns,  Nikosia  In  reference  to  the  above-men- 

in  the  centre   of  the  island,    and  tioned    piece    of  cruelty,    I   may 

Famagusta    on    the    north-eastern  mention    that    the    Persian    king 

coast,  the  first,  after  a  long  siege,  Kambysds  caused  one  of  the  royal 

was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  in-  judges  (according  to  Herodotus,  v. 

habitants    of   every    sex   and   age  25),    who    had    taken    a    bribe    to 

either  put  to  death  or  carried  into  render  an  iniquitous  judgement,  to 

slavery;  while  the  second,  after  a  be  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin  to  be 

most  gallant  defence,  was  allowed  stretched  upon  the  seat  on  which 

to   capitulate.     But  the  terms  of  his  son  was  placed  to  succeed  him ; 

the  capitulation  were  violated  in  as  a  lesson  of  justice  to  the  latter. 

the  most  flagitious  manner  by  the  A  similar  story  is  told  respecting 

Seraskier,    who  treated  the  brave  the  Persian  king  Artaxerxes  Mn6- 

Venetian     governor,     Bragadino,  mon;   and  what  is  still  more  re- 

with  frightful  cruelty,   cutting  off  markable,  the  same  story  is  also 

his  nose  and  ears,  exposing  him  to  recounted  in  the  Turkish  history, 

all  sorts  of  insults,  and  ultimately  as    an   act    of  Mahomet  II.  (Von 

causing   him    to    be   flayed    alive.  Hammer,    Geschichte    des    Osma- 

The  skin  of  this  unfortunate  ge-  nisch.  Beichs,   book  xvii ;   vol.  ii. 

neral  was  conveyed  to  Constant!-  p.  209 ;  Diodorus,  xv.  10).    Ammia- 

nople   as   a   trophy,    but  in   after  nus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  6)  had  good 

times  found  its  way  to  Venice.  reason  to  treat  the  reality  of  tha 

We  read  of  nothing   like   this  fact  as  problematical, 

treatment  of  Bragadino  in  the  Per-  *  Herodot.  v.  117. 
tiftn  reconquest  of  Cyprus,  though 
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made  little  resistance.  He  was  then  ordered  southward 
into  Karia,  while  Hymeas,  who  with  another  division  had 
taken  Kios  on  the  ]?ropontis,  marched  down  to  the  Hel- 
lespont and  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Troad  as  well 
as  of  the  ^olic  Greeks  in  the  region  of  Ida.  Artaphernes 
and  Otanes  attacked  the  Ionic  and  -^olic  towns  on  the 
coast — the  former  taking  Klazomense^i  the  latter  Kyme. 
There  remained  Karia,  which,  with  Miletus  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, offered  a  determined  resistance  to  Daurises. 
Forewarned  of  his  approach,  the  Karians  assembled  at  a 
spot  called  the  White  Pillars,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Maeander  and  Marsyas.  Pixo'darus,  one  of  their 
chiefs,  recommended  the  desperate  expedient  of  fighting 
><rith  the  river  at  their  back,  so  that  all  chance  of  flight 
might  be  cut  off;  but  most  of  the  chiefs  decided  in  favour 
of  a  contrary  policy  2 — to  let  the  Persians  pass  the  river, 
in  hopes  of  driving  them  back  into  it  and  thus  rendering 
their  defeat  total.  Victory  however,  after  a  sharp  contest, 
declared  in  favour  of  Daurises,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
his  superior  numbers.  Two  thousand  Persians,  and  not 
less  than  ten  thousand  Karians,  are  said  to  have  perished 
in  the  battle.  The  Karian  fugitives,  re-united  after  the 
flight  in  the  grove  of  noble  plane-trees  consecrated  to  Zeus 
Stratius  near  Labraiida,3  were  deliberating  whether  they 
should  now  submit  to  the  Persians  or  emigrate  for  ever, 
when  the  appearance  of  a  Milesian  reinforcement  restored 
their  courage.  A  second  battle  was  fought,  and  a  second 
time  they  were  defeated,  the  loss  on  this  occasion  falling 

1  Herodot.  v.  122-124.  and  seven  miles  distant  from,  the 

«  Herodot.  v.  118.    On  the  topo-  inland   town   of  Mylasa.     It   was 

graphy  of  this  spot,  as  described  in  Karian   at   the    time   of  the  Ionic 

Herodotus ,    see   a    good    note   in  revolt,  bat  partially  hellenized  be- 

Weissenbom,  Beytrage  zur  genau-  fore  the  year  350  B.C.    About  this 

eren  Erforschung  der  alt.   Oriech.  latter  epoch,  the  three  rural  tribes 

Geschichte,  p.  116,  Jena  1844.  ofMylasa— con8tituting,along with 

He  thinks,    with   much   reason,  the  citizens  of  the  town,   the  My- 

that  the  river  Marsyas   here  men-  lasene    community — were,    Totpicov- 

tioned  cannot  be  that  which  flows  8apo, 'OTu>p>ov8ot,  AdppotvSa— seethe 

through  Keleense,    but  another  of  Inscription  in  Boeckh's  Collection, 

the   same   name  which  flows  into  No.  2695,  and  in  Franz,  Epigraphies 

the  Mseander  from  the  southwest.  Gra;ca,  No.  73.  p.  191.    In  the  Ly- 

'  About  the  village  of  Labranda  dian   language,   Xd[)p'j;  is   said  to 

and   the  temple  of  Zeus  Stratius,  have  signified  a  hatchet  (Plutarch, 

see  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  669.    Labranda  Queest.  Gr.  c.  45.  p.  314). 
was  a  village  in  the  territory  of, 


\ 
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chiefly  on  the  Milesians.  ^  The  victorious  Persians  now 
proceeded  to  assault  the  Karian  cities,  but  Herakleides  of 
Mylasa  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them  with  so  much  skill  and 
good  fortune,  that  their  army  was  nearly  destroyed,  and 
Daurises  with  other  Persian  generals  perished.  This 
successful  effort,  following  upon  two  severe  defeats,  does 
honour  to  the  constancy  of  the  Karians,  upon  whom  Greek 
proverbs  generally  fasten  a  mean  reputation.  It  saved 
for  the  time  the  Karian  towns,  which  the  Persians  did  not 
succeed  in  reducing  until  after  the  capture  of  Miletus.  2 

On  land,  the  revolters  were  thus  everywhere  worsted, 
AristagoraB  though  at'  sea  the  lonians  still  remained  masters, 
loses  But  the  unwarlike  Aristagoras  began  to  despair 

and'aban-  ^^  succoss,  and  to  meditate  a  mean  desertion  of 
dons  the  the  Companions  and  countrymen  whom  he  had 
country.  himself  betrayed  into  danger.  Assembling  his 
chief  advisers,  he  represented  to  them  the  unpromising 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  necessity  of  securing  some  place 
of  refuge,  in  case  they  were  expelled  from  Miletus.  He 
then  put  the  question  to  them,  whether  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  or  Myrkinus  in  Thrace  near  the  Strymon  (which 
Histiseus  had  begun  some  time  before  to  fortify,  as  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter),  appeared  to  them 
best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Among  the  persons  consulted 
was  HekatflBUs  the  historian,  who  approved  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  scheme,  but  suggested  the  erection  of  a 
fortified  post  in  the  neighbouring  island  ofLeros;  a  Mi- 
lesian colony,  wherein  a  temporary  retirement  might  be 
sought,  should  it  prove  impossible  to  hold  Miletus,  but 
which  permitted  an  easy  return  to  that  city,  so  soon  as 
opportunity  offered.  3  Such  an  opinion  must  doubtless 
have  been  founded  on  the  assumption,  that  they  would  be 
able  to  maintain  superiority  at  sea.  It  is  important  to 
note  such  confident  reliance  upon  this  superiority  in  the 
mind  of  a  sagacious  man,  not  given  to  sanguine  hopes,  like 
Hekataeus — even  under  circumstances  very  unprosperous 
on  land.  Emigration  to  Myrkinus,  as  proposed  by  Arista- 
goras, presented  no  hope  of  refuge  at  all ;  since  the  Per- 
sians, if  they  regained  their  authority  in  Asia  Minor, 
would  not  fail  again  to  extend  it  to  the  Strymon.  Never- 
theless the  consultation  ended  by  adopting  this  scheme, 

>  Herodot.  v.  118, 119.  a  Herodot.  v.  125 ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p. 

*  Herodot.  v.  120,  121;  vi.  25.  C35. 
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since  probably  no  lonians  could  endure  the  immeasurable 
distance  of  Sardinia  as  a  new  home.  Aristagoras  set  sail 
for  Myrkinus,  taking  with  him  all  who  chose  to  bear  him 
company.  But  he  perished  not  long  after  landing,  together 
with  nearly  all  his  company,  in  the  siege  of  a  neighbouring 
Thracian  town,  i  Though  making  profession  to  lay  down 
his  supreme  authority  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolt, 
he  had  still  contrived  to  retain  it  in  great  measure;  and 
on  departing  for  Myrkinus,  he  devolved  it  on  Pythagoras, 
a  citizen  in  high  esteem.  It  appears  however  that  the 
Milesians,  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  leader  who  had  brought 
them  nothing  but  mischief,  2  paid  little  obedience  to  his 
successor,  and  made  their  government  from  this  period 
popular  in  reality  as  well  as  in  profession.  The  desertion 
of  Aristagoras  with  the  citizens  whom  he  carried  away, 
must  have  seriously  damped  the  spirits  of  those  who 
remained.  Nevertheless  it  seems  that  the  cause  of  the 
[onic  revolters  was  quite  as  well  conducted  without  him. 
Not  long  after  his  departure,  another  despot — Histiseus 
of  Miletus,  his  father-in-law  and  jointly  with  Appear- 
him  the  fomenter  of  the  revolt — presented  him-  ^°®  ^^ 
self  at  the  gates  of  Miletus  for  admission.  The  who  had 
outbreak  of  the  revolt  had  enabled  him,  as  he  o^tai»ied 
had  calculated,  to  procure  leave  of  departure  departure 
from  Darius.  That  prince  had  been  thrown  ''o™  Susa. 
into  violent  indignation  by  the  attack  and  burning  of 
Sardis,  and  by  the  general  revolt  of  Ionia,  headed  (so  the 
news  reached  him)  by  the  Milesian  Aristagoras,  but  carried 
into  effect  by  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Athenians. 
"The  Athenians  (exclaimed  Darius) — who  are  they?""  On 
receiving  the  answer,  he  asked  for  his  bow,  placed  an 
arrow  on  the  string,  and  shot  as  high  as  he  could  towards 
the  heavens,  saying — "Grant  me,  Zeus,  to  revenge  myself 
on  the  Athenians."  He  at  the  same  time  desired  an 
attendant  to  remind  him  thrice  every  day  at  dinner — 
"Master,  remember  the  Athenians:"  for  as  to  the  lonians, 
he  felt  aissured  that  their  hour  of  retribution  would  come 
speedily  and  easily  enough.  3 

«  Herodot.  v.  126.  »  Herodot.  v.  105.    'Q   ZsO,   exys- 

2  Herodot.  vi.  6.    Oi  8e  MiXigaiotf  veoQai  (xoi 'ABT)vaiouc  tiaaaQai.  Com- 

0(j(jL£voi   d7raXXa)f9sv"ce(;   xol  'Apiaxa-  pare  the  Thracian  practice  of  cora- 

Y6p£(}j,    o<jScz(jLU)^  exoifjLOt  eaav  dXXov  municating  with  the  gods  hy  shoot- 

T'jpavvov  SsxeaQai  ec  triv  X^^P'"!''*  o'-*  ^"^K  arrows  high  up   into  the  air 

ts  sXeu9£pi7](;  Ysuadftsvoi.  (Herodot.  iv.  94). 
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This  Homeric  incident  deserves  notice  as  illustrating 
the  epical  handling  of  Herodotus.  His  theme  is,  the 
invasions  of  Greece  by  Persia:  he  has  now  arrived  at  the 
first  eruption,  in  the  bosom  of  Darius,  of  that  passion 
which  impelled  the  Persian  forces  towards  Marathon  and 
Salamis — and  he  marks  the  beginning  of  the  new  phase  by 
act  and  word  both  alike  significant.  It  may  be  compared 
to  the  libation  and  prayer  addressed  by  Achilles  in  the 
Hiad  to  Zeus,  at  the  moment  when  he  is  sending  forth 
Patroklus  and  the  Myrmidons  to  the  rescue  of  the  despair- 
ing Greeks. 

At  first  Darius  had  been  inclined  to  ascribe  the 
movement  in  Ionia  to  the  secret  instigation  of  Histiseus, 
whom  he  called  into  his  presence  and  questioned.  But 
the  latter  found  means  to  satisfy  him,  and  even  to  make 
out  that  no  such  mischief  would  have  occurred,  if  he 
(Histiaeus)  had  been  at  Miletus  instead  of  being  detained 
at  Susa.  "Send  me  down  to  the  spot  (he  asseverated),  and 
I  engage  not  merely  to  quell  the  revolt  and  put  into  your 
hands  the  traitor  wno  heads  it — but  also  not  to  take  off 
this  tunic  from  my  body,  before  I  shall  have  added  to 
your  empire  the  great  island  of  Sardinia."  An  expedition 
to  Sardinia,  though  never  realized,  appears  to  have  been 
among  the  favourite  fancies  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  of  that 
day.  1  By  such  boasts  and  assurances  he  obtained  his 
liberty,  and  went  down  to  Sardis,  promising  to  return  as 
soon  as  he  should  have  accomplished  them.  2  But  on 
reaching  Sardis  he  found  the  satrap  Artaphernes  better 
Histiseus  informed  than  the  Great  King  at  Susa.  Though 
suspected  HistiaBus,  when  questioned  as  to  the  causes 
taphe'rnSs  which  had  brought  on  the  outbreak,  affected 
—flees  to  nothing  but  ignorance  and  astonishment,  Arta- 
**^°**  phernes  detected  his  evasions,  and  said — "I  will 

tell  you  how  the  facts  stand,  Histiseus:  it  is  you  that  have 
stitched  this  shoe,  and  Aristagoras  has  put  it  on."  3    Such 

*  Herodot.  ▼.  107,  yi.  2.  Compare  Pausanias    (iv.    23,  2)^  puts    into 

the   advice  of   Bias    of  Pridnd   to  the   mouth    of  Mantlklus,    son   of 

the  lonians,  when  the  Persian  con-  Aristomends,  a  recommendation  to 

queroT  Gyrus  was  approaching,  to  the  Messenians,  when  conquered  a 

found  a  Pan-Ionic   colony   in  Sar-  second   time   by  the  Spartans,   to 

dinia   (Herodot.    1.  170):    the    idea  migrate  to  Sardinia, 

started    by    Aristagoras   has   been  *  Herodot.  v.  1C6,  107. 

alluded  to  just  above  (Herodot.  v.  •  Herodot.  vi.  1.    Outu)  toi,  *Ic- 

124).  -rlau,  iy&i  xota  xaota  tot  nprmt.a'za: 
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a  declaration  promised  little  Becurity  to  the  suspected 
Milesian  who  heard  it:  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  night 
arrived,  he  took  to  flight,  went  down  to  the  coast,  and 
from  thence  passed  over  to  Chios.  Here  he  found  himself 
seized  on  the  opposite  count,  as  the  confidant  of  Darius 
and  the  enemy  of  Ionia.  He  was  released  however  on 
proclaiming  himself  not  merely  a  fugitive  escaping  from 
!Persian  custody,  but  also  as  the  prime  author  of  the 
Ionic  revolt:  and  he  farther  added^  in  order  to  increase 
his  popularity,  that  Darius  had  contemplated  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Ionian  population  to  Phenicia,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Phenician  population  to  Ionia — to  prevent 
which  translation  he  (Histiseus)  had  instigated  the  revolt. 
This  allegation,  though  nothing  better  than  a  pure  fabri- 
cation, obtained  for  him  the  goodwill  of  the  Chians,  who 
carried  him  back  to  Miletus:  but  before  he  departed,  he 
despatched  to  Sardis  some  letters,  addressed  to  dis- 
tinguished Persians,  framed  as  if  he  were  already  in  establish- 
ed intrigue  with  them  for  revolting  against  Darius,  and 
intended  to  invite  them  to  actual  revolt.  His  messenger, 
Hermippus  of  Atameus,  betrayed  him,  and  carried  his 
letters  straight  to  Artaphemes.  The  satrap  desired  that 
these  letters  might  be  delivered  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  but  that  the  answers  sent  to  Histiseus 
might  be  handed  to  himself.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the 
answers,  that  Artaphemes  was  induced  to  seize  and  put 
to  death  several  of  the  Persians  around  him:  but  Histiaeus 
was  disappointed  in  his  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  revolt 
in  the  place.  * 

On  arriving  at  Miletus,  Histiaeus  found  Aristagoras 
no  longer  present,  and  the  citizens  altogether  adverse  to 
the  return  of  their  old  despot:  nevertheless  he  jj^  ^^_ 
tried  to  force  his  way  by  night  into  the  town,  tempts  in 
but  was  repulsed  and  even  wounded  in  the  thigh.   p*oc^fre 
He  returned  to  Chios,  but  the  Chians  refused   admission 
him  the  aid  of  any  of  their  ships:  he  next  passed  j^s— ^Jls' 
to  Lesbos,  from  the  inhabitants  of  which  island  himself  at 
he  obtained  eight  triremes,  and  employed  them  of^^smaii 
to  occupy  Byzantium,  pillaging  and  detaining  piratical 
the  Ionian  merchant-ships  as  they  passed  into   squadron, 
or  out  of  the  Euxine.2   The  few  remaining  piracies  of  this 

TOOTo  TO   07t657]|xa  l^pa'I'O^  p-sv   au,         '  Herodot.  vi.  2-5. 
o;:s5r,5aTo  8i*ApiaT«Yop^?'  *  Herodot.  vi.  5-26. 
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•worthless  traitor,  mischieyous  to  his  countrymen  even 
down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  hardly  deserve  our  notice 
amidst  the  last  struggles  and  sufferings  of  the  subjugated 
lonians,  to  which  we  are  now  hastening. 

A  vast  Persian  force,  both  military  and  naval,  was 
gradually  concentrating  itself  near  Miletus,  against  which 
Large  Per-  ^^^7  Artaphemes  had  determined  to  direct  his 
sian  force  principal  efforts.  Not  only  the  whole  army  of 
SJded  ^^^'*'  Asia  Minor,  but  also  the  Kilikian  and  Egyptian 
by  the  troops  fresh  from  the  conquest  of  Cyprus,  and 

fle^et°*fot"  ®^®^  ^^®  conquered  Cypriots  themselves,  were 
the  siege  of  brought  up  as  reinforcements;  while  the  entire 
MiidtuB.  Phenician  fleet,  no  less  than  600  ships  strong,  co- 
operated on  the  coast.  I  To  meet  such  a  land- force  in  the 
field  was  far  beyond  the  strength  of  the  lonians,  and  the 
joint  Pan-Ionic  council  resolved  that  the  Milesians 
should  be  left  to  defend  their  own  fortifications, 
while  the  entire  force  of  the  confederate  cities  should 
be  mustered  on  board  the  ships.  At  sea  they  had  as  yet 
no  reason  to  despair,  having  been  victorious  over  the 
Phenicians  near  Cyprus,  and  having  sustained  no  defeat. 
The  combined  Ionic  fleet,  including  the  -^olic  Lesbians, 
amounting  in  all  to  the  number  of  353  ships, 
Orecfan  ^  was  accordingly  mtistered  at  Lade — then  a  little 
fleet  must^  island  near  Miletus,  but  now  ioined  on  to  the 
Ladd.**  coast,  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  land  in 
the  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mseander.  Eighty 
Milesian  ships  formed  the  right  wing,  one  hundred 
Chian  ships  the  centre,  and  sixty  Samian  ships  the  left 
wing,  while  the  space  between  the  Milesians  and  the  Chians 
was  occupied  by  twelve  ships  from  Priene,  three  from 
Myus,  and  seventeen  from  Teos — the  space  between  the 
Chians  and  Samians  was  filled  by  eight  ships  from  Erythrse, 
three  from  Phoksea,  and  seventy  from  Lesbos.  2 

The  total  armament  thus  made  up  was  hardly  inferior 
in  number  to  that  which,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  gained 
the  battle  of  Salamis  against  a  far  larger  Persian  fleet  than 
the  present.  Moreover  the  courage  of  the  lonians,  on 
ship-board,  was  equal  to  that  of  their  contemporaries  on 
the  other  side  of  the  -^gean;  while  in  respect  of  disagree- 
ment among  the  allies,  we  shall  hereafter  find  the  cir- 
cumstances preceding  the  battle   of  Salamis  still  more 

*  fi«ro<iot.  YU  6«9«  «  HerodQt.  vi*  8^ 
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menacing  than  those  hefore  the  coming  battle  of  Lad^.  The 
chances  of  success  therefore  were  at  least  equal  between 
the  twOy  and  indeed  the  anticipations  of  the  Persians  and 
Phenicians  on  the  present  occasion  were  full  of  Attempts 
doubt;  so  that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  set  of  tbe 
on  foot  express  means  for  disuniting  the  lonians  fo^'^gJnite 
— it  was  fortunate  for  the  Greeks  that  Xerxes   the  allies, 
at  Salamis  could  not  be  made  to  conceive  the  ^ J  t"e*°* 
prudence  of  aiming  at  the  same  object.  There  exiled 
were  now  in  the  Persian  camp  all  those  various  despots, 
despots  whom  Aristagoras,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolt, 
had  driven  out  of  their  respective  cities.    At  the  instigation 
of  Artaphemes,  each  of  these  men  despatched  secret  com- 
munications to  their  citizens  in  the  allied  fleet,  endeavouring 
to  detach  them  severally  from  the  general  body,  by  pro» 
mises  of  gentle  treatment  in  the  event  of  compliance,  and 
by  threats  of  extreme  infliction  from  the  Persians  if  they 
persisted  in  armed  eflbrts.    Though  these  communications 
were  sent  to  each  without  the  knowledge  of  the  rest,  yet 
the  answer  from  all  was  one  unanimous  negative,  i    The 
confederates  at  Lade  seemed  more  one,  in  heart  and  spirit, 
than  the  Athenians,  Spartans  and  Corinthians  will  here- 
after prove  to  be  at  Salamis. 

But  there  was  one  grand  difference  which  turned  the 
scale— the  superior  energy  and  ability  of  the  Athenian 
leaders  at  Sialamis,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  were 
Athenians — that  is,  in  command  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  contingent  throughout  the  fleet. 

At  Lade,  unfortunately,  this  was  quite  otherwise. 
Each  separate  contingent  had  its  own  commander,  ^^nt  of 
but  we  hear  of  no  joint  commander  at  all.    Nor  command 
were  the  chiefs  who  came. from  the  larger  cities  !;?^e^J^*^the 
— Milesian,  Chian,  Samian,  or  Lesbian — men  like   Grecian 
Themistokles,  competent  and  willing  to  stand  ^®®*' 
forward  as  self-created  leaders,  and  usurp  for  the  moment, 
with  the  general  consent  and  for  the  general  benefit,  a 
privilege  not-intended  for  them.    The  only  man  of  sufficient 
energy  and  forwardness   to  do  this,  was  the  Phoksean 
Dionysius — unfortunately  the  captain  of  the  smallest  con- 
tingent of  the  fleet,  and  therefore  enjoying  the  least  respect. 
For  Phokaea,  once  the  daring  explorer  of  the  western 
waters,  had  so  dwindled  down  since  the  Persian  conquest 

»  Hero  dot.  vl,  0,  10, 
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of  Ionia,  that  she  could  now  furnish  no  more  than  three 
ships,  and  her  ancient  maritime  spirit  survived  only  in  the 
Energy  bosom  of  her  captain.  When  Dionysius  saw 
of  the  the  lonians  assembled  at  Lade,  willing,  eager, 

Dionysius  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  *^^  mutual  encouragement,  but 
—he  is  untrained  and  taking  no  thought  of  discipline, 

to^assume  ^^  nautical  practice,  or  co-operation  in  the  hour 
the  com-  of  battle — he  saw  the  risk  which  they  ran  for 
nian  d .  want  of  these  precautions,  and  strenuously  remon- 

strated with  them :  "Our  fate  hangs  on  the  razor's  edge, 
men  of  Ionia:  either  to  be  freemen  or  slaves, — and  slaves 
too,  caught  after  running  away.  Set  yourself  at  once  to 
work  and  duty.  You  will  then  have  trouble  indeed  at  first, 
with  certain  victory  and  freedom  afterwards ;  but  if  you 
persist  in  this  carelessness  and  disorder,  there  is  no  hope 
for  you  to  escape  the  king's  revenge  for  your  revolt.  Be 
persuaded  and  commit  yourself  to  me.  I  pledge  myself,  if 
the  gods  only  hold  an  equal  balance,  that  your  enemies 
either  will  not  fight,  or  will  be  severely  beaten."  ^ 

The  wisdom  of  this  advice  was  so  apparent,  that  the 
lonians,  quitting  their  comfortable  tents  on  the  shore  of 
Lade,  and  going  on  board  their  ships,  submitted  themselves 
to  the  continuous  nautical  labours  and  manoeuvres  imposed 
upon  them  by  Dionysius.  The  rowers,  and  the  hoplites  on 
the  deck,  were  exercised  in  their  separate  functions,  and 
even  when  they  were  not  so  employed,  the  ships  were  kept 
at  anchor,  and  the  crews  on  board,  instead  of  on  shore;  so 
that  the  work  lasted  all  day  long,  under  a  hot  summer's 
sun.  Such  labour  was  new  to  the  Ionian  crews.  They 
Discontent  endured  it  for  seven  successive  days,  after  which 
of  the  they  broke  out  with  one  accord  into  resolute 

crews—  mutiny  and  refusal:  "Which  of  the  Gods  have 
they  re-        -^q  offended,  to  brinff  upon  ourselves   such  a 

fuse  to  act  i    -i.     ••  ii  •    o  j  j.  j. 

under  Dio-  retribution  as  this  f  madmen  as  we  are,  to  put 
nysius.  ourselvcs  iuto  the  hands  of  this  Phoksean  brag- 

gart, who  has  furnished  only  three  ships! 2  He  has  now 
got  us  and  is  ruining  us  without  remedy;  many  of  us  are 

'  Herodot.  vi.  11.    'EtcI  ^upou  yop  P»XX6[jlsvoi  tou(;  ^vavtlou*;,  sivai  eXeu- 

otxfA^t;  sy£T«i>)[jLivTa7tp7jY(*,aTa,  av5p£^  9spoi)  Ac. 

'Icuvs?,!^  eivoi  eXeoQspoiai,  Tj  SouXoiai,         *  Herodot.  vi.  12.    Oi  'Itovs?,  oTa 

ical    TO'Jxoiffi   (i)?   6p7jiciT7]af  vuv   cov  aTtaSisg  edvcsg   it6vu)v  toioutudv,   xt- 

ufxesc,   7]v  |xiv  ^oxiXiia^t  TaXai7cu>pla<  xpufxivot    xe    xaXatntopi^sl    xe     xa\ 

evSsxsaOoEi,    x6  napa/p'^ixa  |xiv  ttovoc  tjsXlip,  iXe^av  7cp6<   ewuxouc  xd5e— 

0|iiv  £axai,  oiol  xt  ti  iaeaOe,   Onep-  Tlva  SatjjLovwv  fcapafidvxec,  xdSs  dva* 
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already  sick,  many  others  are  sickening.  "We  had  better 
make  up  our  minds  to  Persian  slavery,  or  any  other  mischiefs, 
rather  thail  go  on  with  these  present  sufferings.  Come, 
we  will  not  obey  this  man  any  longer."  And  they  forth- 
with refused  to  execute  his  orders,  resuming  their  tents  on 
shore,  with  the  enjoyments  of  shade,  rest,  and  inactive 
talk,  as  before. 

I  have  not  chosen  to  divest  this  instructive  scene  of 
the  dramatic  liveliness  with  which  it  is  given  in  Herodotus 
— the  more  so  as  it  has  all  the  air  of  reality,  and  asHekataeus 
the  historian  was  probably  present  in  the  island  of  Lade, 
and  may  have  described  what  he  actually  saw  and  heard. 
When  we  see  the  intolerable  hardship  which  these  nautical 
manoeuvres  and  labours  imposed  upon  the  lonians,  though 
men  not  unaccustomed  to  ordinary  ship-work, — and  when 
we  witness  their  perfect  incapacity  to  submit  themselves 
to  such  a  discipline,  even  with  extreme  danger  staring  them 
in  the  face — we  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  the  severe  and 
unremitting  toil  whereby  the  Athenian  seaman  Contrast 
afterwards  purchased  that  perfection  of  nautical   ?f  this 
discipline  which  characterised  him  at  the  be-  S^fhe  °**^ 
ginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  will  appear,  ionic  crews 
as  we  proceed  witn  this  history,  that  the  full  ^bsequ^ent 
development  of  the  Athenian  democracy  worked   severe  dis- 
a  revolution  in  Grecian  military  marine,  chiefly   oMhe^ 
by  enforcing  upon  the  citizen  seaman  a  strict  Athenian 
continuous  training,  such  as  was  only  surpassed   ^•*™*°* 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  drill  on  land — and  by  thus  rendering 
practicable  a  species  of  nautical  manoeuvring,  which  was 
unknown  even  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis.  I  shall 
show  this  more  fully  hereafter:  at  present  I  contrast  it 
briefly  with  the  incapacity  of  the  lonians  at  Lade,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  understood  how  painful  such  training  really 
was.     The  reader  of  Grecian  history  is  usually  taught  to 
associate  only  ideas  of  turbulence  and  anarchy  with  the 
Athenian  democracy.    But  the  Athenian  navy,  the  child 
and  champion  of  that  democracy,  will  be  found  to  display 
an  indefatigable  labour  and  obedience  nowhere  else  wit- 
nessed in  Greece — of  which  even  the  first  lessons,  as  in  the 
case  now  before   us,   prove  to  others  so  irksome  as  to 

i:(fjL7tXa|xsv,  oi-ivs?  7rapot©povy|aavTec,     Tpsi; ,    STtiTps'j/avTe?     ijjxsa?     auxoo; 
771   sxzXtbaavcsc    ex  too  voou,  dv8pl      £^o|jlsv,  &c, 
C>u)xa^ii    dXat^ovt,    Tcotps)ro|jLivtp    vsot? 
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outweigh  the  prospect  of  extreme  and  imminent  peril.  The 
same  impatience  of  steady  toil  and  discipline,  which  the 
Iqnians  displayed  to  their  own  ruin  before  the  battle  of 
Lade,  will  oe  found  to  characterize  them  fifty  years  after- 
wards as  allies  of  Athens,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show 
when  I  come  to  describe  the  Athenian  empire. 

Ending  in  this  abrupt  and  mutinous  manner,  the  judi* 
cious  suggestions  of  the  PhoksBan  leader  did  more  harm 
than  good.  Perhaps  his  manner  of  dealing  may  have  been 
unadvisedly  rude;  but  we  are  surprised  to  see  that  no  one 
among  the  leaders  of  the  larger  contingents  had  the  good 
sense  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  readiness  of  the  lonians, 
and  to  employ  his  superior  influence  in  securing  the  con- 
Disorder  tinuance  of  a  good  practice  once  begun.  Not  one 
and  mis-  such  Superior  man  did  this  Ionic  revolt  throw 
up^\n*'°^  up.  Prom  the  day  on  which  the  Ionian s  dis- 
the  fleet-  carded  Dionysius,  their  camp  became  a  scene  of 
o'/the**^^  disunion  and  mistrust.  Some  of  them  grew  so 
Bamian  reckless  and  unmanageable,  that  the  better  por* 
captains.  ^^qj^  despaired  of  maintaining  any  orderly  battle ; 
and  the  Samians  in  particular  now  repented  that  they  had 
declined  the  secret  offers  made  to  them  by  their  expelled 
despot  1 — -^akes  son  of  Syloson.  They  sent  privately  to 
renew  the  negotiation,  received  a  fresh  promise  of  the  same 
indulgence,  and  agreed  to  desert  when  the  occasion  arrived. 
On  the  day  of  battle,  when  the  two  fleets  were  on  the  point 
of  coming  to  action,  the  sixty  Samian  ships  all  sailed  off, 
except  eleven  whose  captains  disdained  such  treachery. 
Other  lonians  followed  their  example;  yet  amidst  the 
reciprocal  crimination  which  Herodotus  had  heard,  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  determine  who  was  most  to  blame,  though  he 
names  the  Lesbians  as  among  the  earliest  deserters.  2  The 
hundred  ships  from  Chios,  constituting  the  centre  of  the 
fleet — each  ship  carrying  forty  chosen  soldiers  fully  armed 
— formed  a  brilliant  exception  to  the  rest.  They  fought 
with  the  greatest  fidelity  and  resolution,  inflicting  upon 
the  enemy,  and  themselves  sustaining,  heavy  loss.  Dionysius 
the  Phdksean  also  behaved  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his 

I)revious  language,  and  captured  with  his  three  ships  the 
ike  number  of  Phenicians.    But  such  examples  of  bravery 
did  not  compensate  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  the  rest. 

»  Herodot.  vi.    18.  *  Ilerodot.  yi,  14,  15. 
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The  defeat  of  tlie  lomans  at  LadS  was  complete  Complete 
as  well  as  irrecoverable*    To  the  faithful  Chians,   ^i^J^'^ 
the  loss  was  terrible  both  in  the  battle  and  after  p^nian 
it;  for  though  some  of  their  vessels  escaped  from  J^^  j*.^*  j 
the  defeat  safely  toChios,  others  were  so  damaged  of  the '"  ° 
as  to  be  obliged  to  run  ashore  close  at  hand  on  ^**ic  fleet 
the  promontory  of  Mykale,  where  the  crews  loas  of  the 
quitted  them,  with  the  intention  of  marching  Chians. 
northward  through  the  Ephesian  territory  to  the  continent 
opposite  their  own  island.    We  hear  with  astonishment, 
that  at  that  critical  moment,  the  Ephesian  women  were 
engaged  in  solemnizing   the  Thesmophoria, — a  festival 
celebrated  at  night,  in  the  open  air,  in  some  uninhabited 
portion  of  the  territory,  and  without  the  presence  of  any 
male  person.    As  the  Chian  fugitives  entered  the  Ephesian 
territory  by  night,  their  coming  being  neither  known  nor 
anticipated — it  was  believed  that  they  were  thieves  or 
pirates  coming  to  seize  the  women,  and  under  this  error 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Ephesians  and  slain,  i    It  would 
seem  from  this  incident  that  the  Ephesians  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  Ionic  revolt,  nor  are  they  mentioned  amidst 
the  various  contingents;  nor  is  anything  said  either  of 
Kolophon,  or  Lebedus,  or  Erae.^ 

The  Phokaean  Dionysius,  perceiving  that  the  defeat  of 
Lade  was  the  ruin  of  the  Ionic  cause,  and  that  his  native 
city  was  again  doomed  to  Persian  subjection,  did  Voluntary 
not  think  it  prudent  even  to  return  nome.    Im-  ®  J^^®  *°^ 
mediately  after  the  battle  he  set  sail,  not  for  of^Diony- 
Phoksea,  but  for  the  Phenician  coast,  at  this  «^"*- 
moment  stripped  of  its  protecting  cruisers.     He  seized 
several  Phenician  merchantmen,  out  of  which  considerable 
profit  was  obtained:  then  setting  sail  for  Sicily,  he  undertook 
the  occupation  of  a  privateer  against  the  Carthaginians 
and  Tyrrhenians,  abstaining  from  injury  towards  Greeks.  ^ 
Such  an  employment  seems  then  to  have  been  considered 
perfectly  admissible.   A  considerable  body  of  Samians  also 
migrated  to  Sicily,  indignant  at  the  treachery  of  their  ad- 
mirals in  the  battle,  and  yet  more  indignant  at  the  ap- 
proaching restoration  of  their  despot  -^akes.     How  these 
Samian  emigrants  became  established  in  the  Sicilian  town 

*  Herodot.  vi.  16.  an^^ss  ^EXXi^vtov  fjiev  o»j5£v6(:,   Kvp- 

«  Thucyd   riii.  14.  ^r^Sovltov  8e  xai  Topoyjvwv. 

■  Herod ot*  vi,  17»    Xtjiatfi?   xart- 
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of  Zankle^i  I  shall  mention  as  a  part  of  the  course  of 
Sicilian  events,  which  will  come  hereafter. 

The  victory  of  LadS  enabled  the  Persians  to  attack 
Miletus  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land;  they  prosecuted  the 
siege  with  the  utmost  vigour,  by  undermining  the 
walls,  and  by  various  engines  of  attack.  Their  re- 
sources in  this  respect  seem  to  have  been  enlarged  since  the 
Siege,  cap-  ^^Y^  of  Harpagus.  In  no  long  time  the  city  was 
ture,  *and  taken  by  storm,  and  miserable  was  the  fate  re- 
Miiitu^s  served  to  it.  The  adult  male  population  was  chief- 
by  the  ly  slain;  while  such  of  them  as  were  preserved, 

Persians.  together  with  the  women  and  children,  were 
sent  in  a  body  to  Susa  to  await  the  orders  of  Darius, 
who  assigned  to  them  a  residence  at  Ampe,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  temple  at  Branchidse  was 
burnt  and  pillaged,  as  Hekataeus  had  predicted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolt.  The  large  treasures  therein  con- 
tained must  have  gone  far  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  Per- 
sian army.  The  Milesian  territory  is  said  to  have  been  al- 
together denuded  of  its  former  inhabitants — the  Persians 
retaining  for  themselves  the  city  with  the  plain  adjoining 
to  it,  and  making  over  the  mountainous  portions  to  the 
Karians  of  Pedasa.  Some  few  of  the  Milesians  found  a 
place  among  the  Samian  emigrants  to  Sicily.  2  It  is  cer- 
tain however  that  the  new  Grecian  inhabitants  must  have 
been  subsequently  admitted  into  Miletus;  for  it  appears 
ever  afterwards  as  a  Grecian  town  though  with  diminished 
power  and  importance. 

The  capture  of  Miletus,  in  the  sixth  year  from  the 
commencement  of  the  revolt,  ^  carried  with  it  the  rapid 

'  Herodot.  vi.  22-25.  revolt  and  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
'  Herodot.  vi.  18,  19,  20,  22.  into  the  precise  years  to  which 
MiXijTO?  jxiv  vuv  MiX720t(i>v  fjpr^jxtoTO.  they  belong.  The  battle  of  Mara- 
*  Herodot.  vi.  18.  aipiouot  xaT*  thon  stands  fixed  for  September 
&YpT)< ,  vt  T<i>  ixTcp  exei  dic6  t^c  *90  b.o.  :  the  siege  of  MilStus  may 
dicoaTdstoc  xijc  'Ap^.a'za'j6ptu>,  This  probably  have  been  finished  in 
is  almost  the  only  distinct  chro-  •90-495  B.C.,  and  the  Ionic  revolt 
nological  statement  which  we  find  may  have  begun  in  502-501  b.c. 
in  Herodotus  respecting  the  Ionic  Such  are  the  dates  which,  on  the 
revolt.  The  other  evidences  of  whole,  appear  to  me  most  prob* 
time  in  his  chapters  are  more  or  able,  though  I  am  far  from  con- 
less  equivocal:  nor  is  there  sufiB.  sidering  them  as  certain, 
cient  testimony  before  us  to  enable  Chronological  critics  differ  con- 
us  to  arrange  the  events,  betwee  n  siderably  in  their  arrangement  of 
the    commencement    of  the    Ionic  the  events  here  alluded  to  amoncf 
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Bubmission  of  the  neighbouring  towns  in  Karia;  and  during 
the  next  summer — the  Phenician  fleet  having  wintered  at 
Miletus — the  Persian  forces  by  sea  and  land  reconquered 
all  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  insular  as  well  as  continental. » 


particular  years.  See  Appendix 
No.  5,  p.  244,  In  Mr.  Clinton's 
Fasti  Hellenici;  Professor  Sclialtz, 
Beitrage  zn  genaueren  Zeitbestim- 
mtingen  Yon  der  63.  zur  72.  Olym- 
piade,  p.  177-183,  in  the  Kieler 
Fhilologische  Studien ;  and  Weis- 
senboTD,  Beitrage  zur  genaueren 
IBrforschung  der  alten  Griechischen 
Geschichte,  Jena  1844,  p.  87  seqq. : 
not  to  mention  Beiz  and  Larcher. 
Mr.  Clinton  reckons  only  ten 
years  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Ionic  revolt  to  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon; which  appears  to  me  too 
short,  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fourteen  years  reckoned  by 
Larcher- much  more  the  sixteen 
years  reckoned  by  Eeiz  —  are 
too  long.  Mr.  Clinton  compresses 
inconveniently  the  latter  portion 
of  the  interval— that  portion  which 
elapsed  between  the  siege  of  Mi- 
Idtus  and  the  battle  of  Marathon : 
and  the  very  improbable  supposi- 
tion to  which  he  is  obliged  to  re- 
sort—of a  confusion  in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  Herodotus  between  Attic 
and  Olympic  years— indicates  that 
he  is  pressing  the  text  of  the  his- 
torian too  closely,  when  he  states 
"that  Herodotus  specifies  a  term 
of  three  years  between  the  capture 
of  Milgtus  and  the  expedition  of 
Datis:"  see  F.  H.  ad  ann.  499.  He 
places  the  capture  of  Mildtusin  494 
B.C. ;  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
a  year  later— if  not  two  years  later 
— than  the  reality.  Indeed  as  Mr. 
Clinton  places  the  expedition  of 
Aristagoras  against  Naxos  (which 
was  immediately  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolt,  since  Arist- 
agoras seized  the  Ionic  despots 
while  that  fleet  yet  remained  con- 
gregated immediately  at  the  close 


of  the  expedition)  in  501  b.o.  and 
as  Herodotus  expressly  says  that 
Mildtus  was  taken  in  the  sixth 
year  after  the  revolt,  it  would 
follow  that  this  capture  ought  to 
belong  to  496,  and  not  to  494  B.C. 
I  incline  to  place  it  either  in  496 
or  in  495;  and  the  Naxian  expe- 
dition in  502  or  501,  leaning  to- 
wards the  earlier  of  the  two  dates : 
Schultz  agrees  with  Larcher  in 
placing  the  Naxian  expedition  in 
£04  B.C.,  yet  he  assigns  the  cap- 
ture of  Mil6tus  to  496  B.C. — whereas 
Herodotus  states  that  the  last  of 
these  two  events  was  in  the  sixth 
year  after  the  revolt,  which  revolt 
immediately  succeeded  on  the  first 
of  the  two,  within  the  same  sum- 
mer. Weissenborn  places  the  cap- 
ture of  Mildtus  in  496  b.o.,  and 
the  expedition  to  Naxos  in  499 — 
suspecting  that  the  text  in  Hero- 
dotus—ixrtp  ixsi- is  incorrect,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  TsxapTip  Itsi, 
the  fourth  year  (p.  125:  compare 
the  chronological  table  in  his 
work,  p.  222).  He  attempts  to  show 
that  the  particular  incidents  com- 
posing the  Ionic  revolt,  as  Hero- 
dotus recounts  it,  cannot  be  made 
to  occupy  more  than  four  years ; 
but  his  reasoning  is  in  my  judge- 
ment unsatisfactory,  and  the  con- 
jecture inadmissible.  The  distinct 
affirmation  of  the  historian,  as  to 
the  entire  interval  between  the 
two  events,  is  of  much  more  evi- 
dentiary value  than  our  conjec- 
tural summing  up  of  the  details. 

It  is  vain,  I  think,  to  try  to  ar- 
range these  details  according  to 
precise  years :  this  can  only  be 
done  very  loosely. 

*  Herodot.  vi.  £5. 
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The  Pheni-  ^^^<^s,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos— the  towns  in 
cian  fleet  the  Chersonese — Selymbria  and  Perinthus  in 
"rthr^"  Thrace— Prokonnesus  and  Artake  in  the  Pro- 
coast-  pontis — all  these  towns  were  taken  or  sacked  by 
hilSdsr''^  the  Persian  and  Phenician  fleet,  i  The  inhabitants 
of  Byzantium  and  Chalkedon  fled  for  the  most 
part,  without  even  awaiting  its  arrival,  to  Mesembria; 
Narrow  while  the  Athenian  Miltiades  only  escaped  Per- 
Mm^^d&i  ^^  captivity  by  a  rapid  flight  from  his  abode 
from  their  in  the  Chersouese  to  Athens.  His  pursuers 
pursuit.  were  indeed  so  close  upon  him,  that  one  of  his 
ships,  with  his  son  Metiochus  on  board,  fell  into  their 
hands.  As  Miltiades  had  been  strenuous  in  urging  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Scythian  expedition,  the  Phenicians  were  particul- 
arly anxious  to  get  possession  of  his  person,  as  the  most 
acceptable  of  all  Greek  prisoners  to  the  Persian  king; 
who  however,  when  Metiochus  the  son  of  Miltiades  was 
brought  to  Susa,  not  only  did  him  no  harm,  but  treated 
him  with  great  kindness,  and  gave  him  a  Persian  wife 
with  a  comfortable  maintenance.  2 

Far  otherwise  did  the  Persian  generals  deal  with 
the  reconquered  cities  on  and  near  the  coast.  The  threats 

which  had  been  held  out  before  the  battle  of 
SfThe'^'  Lade  were  realized  to  the  full.  The  most 
Persians  bcautiful  Greek  youths  and  virgins  were  picked 
conquest'^    out,  to  be  distributed  among  the  Persian  grandees 

as  eunuchs  or  inmates  of  the  harems.  The 
cities,  with  their  edifices  sacred  as  well  as  profane,  were 
made  a  prey  to  the  flames;  and  in  the  case  of  the  islands, 
Herodotus  even  tells  us  that  a  line  of  Persians  was  formed 
from  shore  to  shore,  which  swept  each  territory  from 
north  to  south,  and  drove  the  inhabitants  out  of  it.  3 
That  much  of  this  hard  treatment  is  well  founded,  there 

*  Herodot.  vi.  31-33.  It  may  per-  to    avenge   themseWes   upon  him 

haps  be  to  this  burning  and  sack-  for  attacking  them,   and    that  the 

ingof  the  cities  in  the  Propontis  and  towns    on    the    coast   would    fur- 

on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Helles-  nish    them    with    vessels    for   the 

pont    that    Strabo    (xiii.    p.    591)  passage. 

makes  allusion:  though  he  ascribes         •  tt^.^j^*    „:  ai 
♦•uo,-.-^-     J.       \         .. «.        .  Herodot.  VI.  41. 

tne  proceeding  to  a  different  cause 

—to   the   fear   of  Darius   that   the         *  Herodot.  vi.  31,  32,  33. 
Scythians   would  cross  into  Asia 
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can  be  no  doubt.  But  it  must  be  exaggerated  as  to  extent 
of  depopulation  and  destruction^  for  these  islands  and 
cities  appear  ever  afterwards  as  occupied  by  a  Grecian 
population,  and  even  as  in  a  tolerable,  though  reduced^ 
condition.  Samos  was  made  an  exception  to  the  rest,  and 
completely  spared  by  the  Persians,  as  a  reward  to  its 
captains  for  setting  the  example  of  desertion  at  the  battle 
of  Lade;  while  iBakesthe  despot  of  that  island  was  rein- 
stated in  his  government.  ^  It  appears  that  several  other 
despots  were  reinstated  at  the  same  time  in  their  respective 
cities,  though  we  are  not  told  which* 

Admidst  the  sufferings  endured  by  so  many  innocent 
persons,  of  every  age  and  of  both  sexes,  the  fate  ^ 
of  Histiaeus  excites  but  little  sympathy.  He  and  death 
was  carrying  on  his  piracies  at  Byzantium  when  "^  ^i^- 
he  learnt  the  surrender  of  Miletus;  he  then 
thought  it  expedient  to  sail  with  his  Lesbian  vessels  for 
Chios,  where  admittance  was  refused  to  him.  But  the 
Chians,  weakened  as  they  had  been  by  the  late  battle, 
were  in  little  condition  to  resist,  so  that  he  defeated  their 
troops  and  despoiled  the  island.  During  the  present 
break-up  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  there  were  doubtless  many 
who  (like  the  Phokaean  Dionysius)  did  not  choose  to  return 
home  to  an  enslaved  city,  yet  had  no  fixed  plan  for  a  new 
abode.  Of  these  exiles,  a  considerable  number  put 
themselves  under  the  temporary  command  of  Kistiaeus, 
and  accompanied  him  to  the  plunder  of  Thasos.2  While 
besieging  that  town,  he  learnt  the  news  that  the  Phenician 
fleet  had  quitted  Miletus  to  attack  the  remaining  Ionic 
towns.  He  therefore  left  his  designs  on  Thasos  unfinished, 
in  order  to  go  and  defend  Lesbos.  But  in  this  latter  island 
the  dearth  of  provisions  was  such,  that  he  was  forced  to 
cross  over  to  the  continent  to  reap  the  standing  com> 
around  Atarneus  and  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Mysia  near  the 
river  Kaikus.  Here  he  fell  in  with  a  considerable  Persian 
force  under  Harpagus — was  beaten,  compelled  to  flee,  and 
taken  prisoner.  On  his  being  carried  to  Sardis,  Artapher- 
nes  the  satrap  caused  him  to  be  at  once  crucified:  partly 
no  doubt  from  genuine  hatred,  but  partly  also  under  the 
persuasion  that  if  he  were  sent  up  as  a  prisoner  to  Susa, 
he  might  again  become  dangerous,    since  Darius  would 

>  Herodot.  vi.  25. 

*  Herodot.  vi.  26-2S.  i-jion  'Iu>vu>v  xal  AloXctov  ouyvo^^. 
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even  now  spare  his  life,  under  an  indelible  sentiment  of 
gratitude  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube.  The  head  of  HistisBus  was  embalmed  and  sent 
up  to  Susa,  where  Darius  caused  it  to  be  honourably 
buried,  condemning  this  precipitate  execution  of  a  man 
who  had  once  been  his  preserver.  ^ 

We  need  not  wonder  that  the  capture  of  Miletus  ex- 
B  c  494-493    ^^^®^  *^®  strongest  feeling,  of  mixed  sympathy 

and  consternation  among  the  Athenians.  In  the 
Sy™PJ*^y  succeeding  year  (so  at  least  we  are  led  to  think, 
of  the  though  the  date  cannot  be  positively  determined) 

"Vth°**°^  it  was  selected  as  the  subject  of  a  tragedy — The 
capture  of  Capture  of  Miletus — by  the  dramatic  poet 
S^^V^^T  Phrynichus;  which,  when  performed,  so  pain- 
writer*^  °  fully  wrung  the  feelings  of  the  Athenian  audi- 
?*i'y»»chu8    ence,  that  they  burst  into  tears  in  the  theatre, 

and  the  poet  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of 
one  thousand  drachmae,  as  "having  recalled  to  them  their 
own  misfortunes."  2  The  piece  was  forbidden  to  be  after- 
wards acted,  and  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Some  critics 
have  supposed  that  Herodotus  has  not  correctly  assigned 
the  real  motive  which  determined  the  Athenians  to  impose 
this  fine; 3  for  it  is  certain  that  the  subjects  usually  select- 
ed for  tragedy  were  portions  of  Heroic  legend,  and  not 
matters  of  recent  history;  so  that  the  Athenians  might 
complain  of  Phrynichus  on  the  double  ground — for  having 
violated  and  established  canon  of  propriety,  as  well  as  for 
touching  their  sensibilities  too  deeply.  Still  I  see  no 
reason  for  doubting  that  the  cause  assigned  by  Herodotus 
is  substantially  the  true  one.  Yet  it  is  very  possible  that 
Phrynichus,  at  an  age  when  tragic  poetry  bad  not  yet 
reached  its  full  development,  might  touch  this  very  tender 
subject  with  a  rough  and  offensive  hand,  before  a  people 
who  had  fair  reason  to  dread  the  like  cruel  fate  for 
themselves,  -^schylus,  in  his  Persae,  would  naturally 
carry  with  him  the  full  tide  of  Athenian  sympathy,  while 
dwelling  on  the  victories  of  Salamis  and  Plataea.  But  to 
interest  the  audience  in  Persian  success  and  Grecian  suffer- 
ing, was  a  task  in  which  much  greater  poets  than  Phry- 

«  Herodot.  vi.  28,  2^,  80.  and   Plutarch,    Prsecept.    Reipubl. 

•  Herodot.  v.  21,    uj(;  dvotfjLviQffavTa  Gerend.  p.  814. 

olxTjtot  xaxd:  compare  vii.  152;  also  '  See  Welcker,  Griechische  Tra- 

Kallisthends  ap.  Strabo.  xiv.  p.  635,  godien,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 
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nichus  would  have  failed — and  which  no  judicious  poet 
would  have  undertaken.  The  sack  of  Magdeburg  by 
Count  Tilly,  in  the  Thirty  Years*  war,  was  not  likely  to  be 
endured  as  the  subject  of  dramatic  representation  in  any 
Protestant  town  of  Germany. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXVI. 

FROM  IONIC  REVOLT  TO  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  I  indicated  the  point  of  confluence 
between  the  European  and  Asiatic  streams  of  Grecian 
history — the  commencement  ofa  decided  Persian  intention 
to  conquer  Attica;  manifested  first  in  the  form  of  a  threat 
by  Artaphernes  the  satrap,  when  he  enjoined  the  Athenians 
to  take  back  Hippias  as  the  only  condition  of  safety,  and 
afterwards  converted  into  a  passion  in  the  bosom  of  Darius 
in  consequence  of  the  burning  of  Sardis.  From  this  time 
forward,  therefore,  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Persia  come 
to  be  in  direct  relation  one  with  the  other,  and  capable  of 
being  embodied,  much  more  than  before,  into  one  continuous 
narrative. 

The  reconquest  of  Ionia  being  thoroughly  completed, 
Proceed-  ArtapheiTies  proceeded  to  organise  the  future 
th^'  ^t  goviernment  of  it,  with  a  degree  of  prudence  and 
Artapher-  forethought  not  often  visible  in  Persian  proceed- 
nds  after  ings*  Convoking  deputies  from  all  the  different 
quest  of  "  cities,  he  compelled  them  to  enter  into  a  per- 
lonia.  manent  convention  for  the  amicable  settlement 

of  disputes,  so  as  to  prevent  all  employment  of  force  by 
any  one  against  the  others.  Moreover  he  caused  the  terri- 
tory of  each  city  to  be  measured  by  parasangs  (each  para- 
sang  was  equal  to  thirty  stadia,  or  about  three  miles  and  a 
half),  and  arranged  the  assessments  of  tribute  according  to 
this  measurement;  without  any  material  departure,  however, 
from  the  sums  which  had  been  paid  before  the  revolt. » 
Unfortunately,  Herodotus  is  unusually  brief  in  his  allusion 
to  this  proceeding,  which  it  would  have  been  highly 
interesting  to  be  able  to  comprehend  perfectly.  We  may 
however  assume  it  as  certain,  that  both  the  population  and 
the  territory  of  many  among  the  Ionic  cities,  if  not  of  all, 
were  materially  altered  in  consequence  of  the  preceding 

'  nerodot.  vi.  43. 
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revolt,  and  still  more  in  consequence  of  the  cruelties  with 
which  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  had  been  accompanied. 
In  regard  to  Miletus,  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Per- 
sians retained  for  themselves  the  city  with  its  circumjacent 
plain,  but  gave  the  mountain-portion  of  the  Milesian  terri- 
tory to  the  Karians  of  Pedasa.  i  Such  a  proceeding  would 
naturally  call  for  fresh  measurement  and  assessment  of 
tribute ;  and  there  may  have  been  similar  transfers  of  land 
elsewhere.  I  have  already  observed  that  the  statements 
which  we  find  in  Herodotus,  of  utter  depopulation  and 
destruction  falling  upon  the  cities,  cannot  be  credited  in 
their  full  extent;  for  these  cities  are  all  peopled,  and  all 
Hellenic,  afterwards.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  partially  true,  and  that  the  miseries  of  those  days,  as 
stated  in  the  work  of  Hekataeus  as  well  as  by  contemporary 
informants  with  whom  Herodotus  had  probably  conversed, 
must  have  been  extreme.  New  inhabitants  would  prob- 
ably be  admitted  in  many  of  th«m,  to  supply  the  loss  sustain- 
ed; and  such  infusion  of  fresh  blood  would  strengthen  the 
necessity  for.  the  organization  introduced  by  Artapher- 
nes,  in  order  to  determine  clearly  the  obligations  due  from 
the  cities  both  to  the  Persian  government  and  towards 
each  other.  Herodotus  considers  that  the  arrangement 
was  extremely  beneficial  to  the  lonians,  and  so  it  must 
unquestionably  have  appeared,  coming  as  it  did  immediate- 
ly after  so  much  previous  suffering.  He  farther  adds 
that  the  tribute  then  fixed  remained  unaltered  until  his 
own  day — a  statement  requiring  some  comment,  which  I 
reserve  until  the  time  arrives  for  describing  the  condition 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from 
Greece  Proper, 

Meanwhile  the  intentions  of  Darius  for  the  conquest 
of  Greece  were  now  effectively  manifested.     Mardonius, 
invested  with  the  supreme  command,  at  the  head  Mardonius 
of  a  large  force,  was  sent  down  in  the  ensuing  comes  with 
spring  for  the  purpose.    Having  reached  Kill-  fnto*iSJia 
kia  in  the  course  of  the  march,  he  himself  got  —he  puts 
on  ship-board  and  went  by  sea  to  Ionia,  while   de8^ot8^^n 
his  army  marched  across   Asia   Minor  to   the  the  Greek 
Hellespont.    His  proceeding  in  Ionia  surprises   *'***®** 
us,  and  seems  to  have  appeared  surprising  as  well  to  Hero- 
dotus himself  as  to  his  readers.    Mardonius  deposed  the 

*  Herod ot,  vi.  20. 
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despots  tliroughout  the  various  Greek  cities  ;*  leaving  the 
people  of  each  to  govern  themselves,  subject  to  Persian 
dominion  and  tribute.  This  was  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  former  policy  of  Persia,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  a 
new  conviction,  doubtless  wise  and  well-founded,  which 
bad  recently  grown  up  among  the  Persian  leaders,  that  on 
the  whole  their  unpopularity  was  aggravated  more  than 
their  strength  was  increased,  by  employing  these  despots 
as  instruments.  The  phasnomena  of  the  late  Ionic  revolt 
were  well  calculated  to  teach  such  a  lesson;  but  we  shall 
not  often  find  the  Persians  profiting  by  experience,  through- 
out the  course  of  this  history. 

Mardonius  did  not  remain  long  in  Ionia,  but  passed 
on  with  his  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  where  the  land-force 
He  marchea  had  already  arrived.  He  transported  it  across 
an*d  Mac*^^  "^^^  Europe,  and  began  his  march  through  Thrace; 
donia— his  all  of  which  had  already  been  reduced  by 
^®®*  *^d  b  Megabazus,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  partici- 
a  terrible^  pated  in  the  Ionic  revolt.  The  island  of  Thasus 
fi^orm  near  surrendered  to  the  fleet  without  resistance,  and 
Athos—  the  land-force  was  conveyed  across  the  Stry- 
^^"a*^"*  mon  to  the  Greek  city  of  Akanthus,  on  the 
in  o    Bia.     ^gg|;gj.jj  coast  of  the  Strymonic  Gulf.     From 

hence  Mardonius  marched  into  Macedonia,  and  subdued  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  inhabitants — perhaps  some  of 
those  not  comprised  in  the  dominion  of  Amyntas,  since 
that  prince  had  before  submitted  to  Megabazus.  Mean- 
while he  sent  his  fleet  to  double  the  promontory  of  Mount 
Athos,  and  to  join  the  land-force  again  at  the  Gulf  of 
Therma,  with  a  view  of  conquering  as  much  of  Greece  as 
he  could,  and  even  of  prosecuting  the  march  as  far  as 

'  Herodot.  vi.  43.  In  recounting  QtbOfia  ep^u>  xoXoi  [lii  diroSsxo(iivoi(7i 
this  deposition  of  the  despots  by  tu>v  ^EXXiqvudv,  IIsposiuv  toIoi  licTa 
Mardonius,  Herodotus  reasons  from  'Oxdvta  Yvcd(ji>]v  dnoSs^aoGai,  cbc 
it  as  an  analogy  for  the  purpose  ypituv  t'f]  §7]fjL0x parse (76ai  flsp^ac* 
of  vindicating  the  correctness  of  tooc  yap  TOpdwoucTibv 'Iibvcuv  xata- 
another  of  his  statements,  which  icau^ac  icavxac  6  MapSdvioC)  Sif]p.oxpa- 
(he  acquaints  us)  many  persons  rlac  xaTloxa  ec  tqc  TcdXiac  Such 
disputed;  namely,  the  discussion  passages  as  this  let  us  into  the 
which  he  reports  to  have  taken  controversies  of  the  time  and  prove 
place  among  the  seven  conspira-  that  Herodotus  found  manv  object- 
tors,  after  the  death  of  the  Magian  ors  to  his  story  about  the  dis- 
Smerdis,  whether  they  should  cussion  on  theories  of  government 
establish  a  monarchy,  an  oligarchy,  among  the  seven  Persian  conspi- 
or  a  democracy— ivGauta  (xt^iaxov  rators  (iii.  80-82). 
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Athens  and  Eretria;i  so  that  the  expedition  afterwards 
accomplished  by  Xerxes  would  have  been  tried  at  least  by 
Mardonius,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  earlier,  had  not  a 
terrible  storm  completely  disabled  the  fleet.  The  sea  near 
Athos  was  then,  and  is  now,  full  of  peril  to  navigators. 
One  of  the  hurricanes  so  frequent  in  its  neighbourhood 
overtook  the  Persian  fleet,  destroyed  three  hundred  ships, 
and  drowned  or  cast  ashore  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
men.  Of  those  who  reached  the  shor^,  many  died  of  cold, 
or  were  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts  on  that  inhospitable 
tongue  of  land.  This  disaster  checked  altogether  the 
farther  progress  of  Mardonius,  who  also  sustained  con- 
siderable loss  with  his  land-army,  and  was  himself  wounded 
in  a  night  attack  made  upon  him  by  the  tribe  of  Thracians 
called  Brygi.  Though  strong  enough  to  repel  and  avenge 
this  attack,  and  to  subdue  the  Brygi,  he  was  yet  in  no  con- 
dition to  advance  farther.  Both  the  land-force  and  the 
fleet  were  conveyed  back  to  the  Hellespont,  and  from 
thence  across  to  Asia,  with  so  much  shame  of  failure,  that 
Mardonius  was  never  again  employed  by  Darius;  though 
we  cannot  make  out  that  the  fault  was  imputable  to  him.^ 
"We  shall  hear  of  him  again  under  Xerxes. 

The  ill-success  of  Mardonius  seems  to  have  inspired 
the  Thasians,  so  recently  subdued,  with  the  idea  of  revolt- 
ing.    At  least  their  conduct  provoked  the  sus-  island  of 
picion  of  Darius;  for  they  made  active  prepara-  Thasos— 
tions  for  defence,  both  by  building  war-ships,  ?evoU  from 
and  by  strengthening  their  fortifications.   The   *^®  ^^- 
Thasians  were  at  this  time  in  great  opulence,  fi^lrto 
chiefly  from  gold  and  silver  mines,  both  in  their  submit, 
island  and  in  their  mainland  territory  opposite.   The  mines 
at  Skapte  Hyle  in  Thrace  yielded  to  them  an  annual  in- 
come of  eighty  talents;  their  total  surplus  revenue — after 
defraying  all  the  expenses  of  government  so  that  the  in- 
habitants were  entirely  untaxed — was  two  hundred  talents 
(46,000/.,  if  Attic  talents;  more,  if  either  Euboic  or -^gi- 
nsean).    With  such  large  means,  they  were  enabled  soon 
to  make  preparations  which  excited  iaotice  among  their 

neighbours;  many  of  whom  were  doubtless  jealous  of  their 

# 

>  Herodot.  vi.  43,  44.    iTcopsOovTO  near  Mount  Athos,  and  the  destruc- 

S^  enl  TS  EpsTptav  xal  'AGi^va^.  tion    of    the    fleet    of  Mardonius 

*  Herodot.  vi.  44-94.     Charon  of  (Charonis  Fragment.  3,  ed.  Didot; 

Lampsakus  had  noticed  the  storm  Athense.  iz.  p.  894). 
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prosperity,  and  perhaps  inclined  to  dispute  with  them 
possession  of  the  profitable  mines  of  Skapte  Hyle.  As  in 
other  cases,  so  in  this:  the  jealousies  among  subject  neigh- 
bours often  procured  revelations  to  the  superior  power. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Thasians  were  made  known,  and 
they  were  forced  to  raze  their  fortifications  as  well  as  to 
surrender  all  their  ships  to  the  Persians  at  Abdera.  ^ 

Though  dissatisfied  with  Mardonius,  Darius  was  only 
the  more  eagerly  bent  on  his  project  of  conquering  Greece. 
Prepara-  Hippias  was  at  his  side  to  keep  alive  his  wrath 
tions  of  against  the  Athenians.  2  Orders  were  despatch- 
invadfn^**'  ed  to  the  maritime  cities  of  his  empire  to 
Greece—  equip  both  ships  of  war  and  horse-transports 
herald^*  for  a  renewed  attempt.  His  intentions  were 
round  the  probably  known  in  Greece  itself  by  this  time, 
Grecian  from  the  recent  march  of  his  army  to  Macedonia, 
demand  Nevertheless  he  now  thought  it  advisable  to 
earth  and  ggjjjj  heralds  rouud  to  most  of  the  Grecian  cities, 
many  of  in  Order  to  require  from  each  the  formal  token 
***b™t  ^^  submission — earth  and  water;  and  thus  to 

ascertain  what  extent  of  resistance  his  projected 
expedition  was  likely  to  experienc.  The  answers  received 
were  to  a  high  degree  favourable.  Many  of  the  continen- 
tal Greeks  sent  their  submission,  as  well  as  all  those 
islanders  to  whom  application  was  made.  Among  the  former 
we  are  probably  to  reckon  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians, 
though  Herodotus  does  not  particularize  them.  Among 
the  latter  Naxos,  Euboea,  and  some  of  the  smaller  islands, 
are  not  included;  but  ^Egina,  at  that  time  the  first  mari- 
time power  of  Greece,  is  expressly  included.  3 

Nothing  marks  so  clearly  the  imminent  peril  in  which 
iEgina  ^^®  liberties  of  Greece  were  now  placed,  and 

among  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Persians  after  their 

whhjh*8™  reconquest  of  Ionia,  as  this  abasement  on  the 
mitted—  part  of  the  jiEginetans,  whose  commerce  with 
relations  ^^®  Asiatic  islands  and  continent  doubtless 
of  this  impressed  them  strongly  with  the  melancholy 

island.  consequences  of  unsuccessful  resistance  to  the 

Great  King.  But  on  the  present  occasion  their  conduct 
was  dictated  as  much  by  antipathy  to  Athens  as  by  fear, 

1  Herodot.yi.  46-48.  See  a  similar     bos  (Thucyd.  iii.  2). 
case    of    disclosure    arising    from         >  Herodot.  vi.  91. 
jealousy  between  Tenedoa  and  Les-         '  Herodot.  vi.  43,  49.  viii.  49. 
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BO  that  Greece  was  thus  threatened  with  the  intrusion  of 
the  Persian  arm  as  ally  and  arbiter  in  her  internal  contests 
— a  contingency  which,  if  it  had  occurred  now  in  the  dis- 
pute between  JEgina  and  Athens,  would  have  led  to  the 
certain  enslavement  of  Greece,  though  when  it  did  occur 
nearly  a  century  afterwards,  towards  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  and  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged 
struggle  between  Lacedaemon  and  Athens,  Greece  had 
become  strong  enough  in  her  own  force  to  endure  it  without 
the  loss  of  substantial  independence. 

The  war  between  Thebes  and  .^gina  on  one  side,  and 
Athens  on  the  other — begun  several  years  before,  and 
growing  out  of  the  connexion  between  Athens  and  Platasa 
— had  never  yet  been  terminated.  The  -^ginetans  had 
tgfken  part  in  that  war  from  gratuitous  feeling,  either  of 
friendship  for  Thebes  or  of  enmity  to  Athens,  without  any 
direct  ground  of  quarrel,  i  and  they  had  begun  the  war 
even  without  the  formality  of  notice.  Though  a  period 
apparently  not  less  than  fourteen  years  (from  about  506-492 
B.C.)  had  elapsed,  the  state  of  hostility  still  continued;  and 
we  may  readily  conceive  that  Hippias,  the  great  instigator 
of  Persian  attack  upon  Greece,  would  not  fail  to  enforce 
upon  all  the  enemies  of  Athens  the  prudence  of  seconding, 
or  at  least  of  not  opposing,  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  to 
reinstate  him  in  that  city.  It  was  partly  under  this  feeling, 
combined  with  genuine  alarm,  that  both  Thebes  and  ^gina 
manifested  submissive  dispositions  towards  the  heralds  of 
Darius. 

Among  these  heralds,  some  had  gone  both  to  Athens 
and  to  Sparta,  for  the  same  purpose  of  demanding  ^^^ 
earth  and  water.    The  reception  given  to  them  from  Da- 
at  both  places  was  angry  in  the  extreme.    The  I^'^j^'fj^^"* 
Athenians  cast  the  herald  into  the  pit  called  the  both  at 
Barathrum,  2  into  which  they  sometimes  pre-   g-***®f®  ^^^ 
cipitated  public  criminals:  the  Spartans  threw     ^*'  ** 
the  herald  who  came  to  them  into  a  well,  desiring  the 

■  Herodot.  v.  81-89.     See  above,  rented.    It  is  like  tlie  old  alleged 

chapter  xxxi.    The  legendary  story  quarrel  between  the  Athenians  and 

there  given  as  the  provocation  of  the  Pelasgi  of  Lemnos  (vi.  137-140). 

.Sgina  to  the  war  is  evidently  not  ^  It  is  to  this  treatment  of  the 

to  be  treated  as  a  real  and  histori-  herald  that  the  story  in  Plutarch's 

cal  cause  of  war:  a  state  of  quarrel  Life  of  Themistoklds  must  allude, 

causes  all  such  stories  to  be  raked  if  that  story  indeed   be  true ;    for 

op;   and  some  probably  to  be  in-  the  Persian  king  was  not  likely  to 
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unfortunate  messenger  to  take  earth  and  water  from  thence 
to  the  king.  The  inviolability  of  Heralds  was  so  ancient 
and  indisputed  in  Greece,  from  the  homeric  times  down- 
ward, that  nothing  short  of  the  fiercest  excitement  could 
have  instigated  any  Grecian  community  to  such  an  outrage. 
But  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  now  accustomed  to  regard 
themselves  as  the  first  of  all  Grecian  states,  and  to  be 
addressed  always  in  the  character  of  superiors,  the  demand 
appeared  so  gross  an  insult  as  to  banish  from  their  minds 
for  the  time  all  recollection  of  established  obligations. 
They  came  subsequently,  however,  to  repent  of  the  act  as 
highly  criminal,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  the  cause  of  mis- 
fortunes which,  overtook  them  thirty  or  forty  years  after- 
wards. How  they  tried  at  that  time  to  expiate  it,  I  shall 
hereafter  recount.  *  * 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  wounded  dignity  of  the 
Effects  of  Spartans  hurried  them  into  the  commission  of 
this  act  in  ^his  wrong,  it  was  on  the  other  hand  of  signal 
Sparta^into  use  to  the  general  liberties  of  Greece,  by  rousing 
a  state  of  them  out  of  their  apathy  as  to  the  coming  invader, 
against^  and  placing  them  with  regard  to  him  in  the  same 
Persia.  state  of  inexpiable  hostility  as  Athens  and  Ere- 

send  a  second  herald,  after  such  took  the  Athenians  for  the  crimo 
treatment  of  the  first.  An  inter-  —"except  (sayjs  he)  that  their  city 
preter  accompanied  the  herald,  and  country  was  afterwards  laid 
speaking  Greek  as  well  as  his  own  waste  by  Xerxds;  but  I  do  not 
native  language.  Themistokl6s  pro-  think  that  this  happened  on  account 
posed  and  carried  a  rote  that  he  of  the  outrage  on  the  herald"  (He- 
should  be  put  to  death  for  having  rodot.  vii.  133). 
employed  the  Greek  language  as  The  belief  that  there  must  have 
medium  for  barbaric  dictation,  been  a  divine  judgement  of  some 
(Plutarch,  Themist.c.  6.)  We  should  sort  or  other,  presented  a  strong 
be  glad  to  know  from  whom  Plu-  stimulus  to  invent  or  twist  some 
tarch  copied  this  story.  historical  fact  to  correspond  with 
Pausanias  states  that  it  was  Mil-  it.  Herodotus  has  sufficient  regard 
tiadds  who  proposed  the  putting  to  for  truth  to  resist  this  stimulus 
death  of  the  heralds  at  Athens  (iii.  and  to  confess  his  ignorance;  a 
12,  6) ;  and  that  the  divine  judge-  circumstance  which  goes,  along 
ment  fell  upon  his  family  in  with  others,  to  strengthen  our  con- 
oonsequence  of  it.  From  whom  fidence  in  his  general  authority. 
Pausanias  copied  this  statement  I  His  silence  weakens  the  credibility, 
do  not  know:  certainly  not  from  but  does  not  refute  the  allegation, 
Herodotus,  who  does  not  mention  of  Pausanias  with  regard  to  Mil- 
Miltiadds  in  the  case,  and  expressly  tiadds — which  is  certainly  not  in- 
lays that  he  does  not  know  in  what  trinsically  improbable. 
manner  the  divine  judgement  over-  '  Herodot.  vii.  123, 
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tria.    We  see  at  once  the  bonds  drawn  closer  between 
Athens  and  Sparta.    The  Athenians,  for  the  first   The  Athe- 
time,  prefer  a  complaint  at  Sparta  against  the   ^^^J^\  *p* 
JEginetans  for  having  given  earth  and  water  to   Sparta,  in 
Darius — accusing  them  of  having  done  this  with   conse- 
views  of  enmity  to  Athens,  and  in  order  to  invade   the^med%m 
Attica  conjointly  with  the  Persian.     This  they  -  of -^gi^a* 
represented  "as  treason  to  Hellas,"  calling  upon  Sparta,  as 
head  of  Greece,  to  interfere.  Inconsequence  of  their  appeal, 
Kleomenes  king  of  Sparta  went  over  to  -^gina,  to  take 
measures  against  the  authors  of  the  late  proceeding,  "for 
the  general  benefit  of  Hellas."  ^ 

The  proceeding  now  before  us  is  of  very  great  import- 
ance in  the  progress  of  Grecian  history.    It  is   interfe- 
the  first  direct  and  positive  historical  manifesta-  rence  of 
tion  of  Hellas  as  an  aggregate  body,  with  Sparta  her  d*^nct 
as  its  chief,  and  obligations  of  a  certain  sort  on   acquisition 
the  part  of  its  members,  the  neglect  or  violation   ance*ofYhe 
of  which  constitutes  a  species  of  treason.    I  have   leadership 
already  pointed  out   several  earlier  incidents,  ^^  ^'^ece. 
showing  how  the  Greek  political  mind,  beginning  from 
entire  severance  of  states,  became  gradually  prepared  for 
this  idea  of  a  permanent  league  with  mutual  obligations 
and  power  of  enforcement  vested  in  a  permanent  chief — an 
idea  never  fully  carried  into  practice,  but  now  distinctly 
manifest  and  partially  operative.    First,  the  great  acquired 
power  and  territory  of  Sparta,  her  military  training,  her 
undisturbed  political  traditions,   create   an  unconscious 
deference  towards  her  such  as  was  not  felt  towards  any 
other  state.     Next,  she  is  seen  (in  the  proceedings  against 
Athens  after  the. expulsion  of  Hippias)  as  summoning  and 
conducting  to  war  a  cluster  of  self-obliged  Peloponnesian 
allies,  with  certain  formalities  which  give  to  the  alliance 
an  imposing  permanence   and    solemnity.     Thirdly,  her 
position  becomes  recognised  as  first  power  or  president  of 
Greece,  both  by  foreigners  who  invite  alliance  (Croesus)  or 

*  Herodot.    vi.    49.      Ilon^oaoi    ti  Tot    ictnoii^xoiev,      icpoSovrs; 

091  (AiyivrjToic)  Tauxa,    IQIuoc  'AOt)-  ttjv   'EXXaSa.    Compare  viii.  144, 

vaioi   ETCexsaTo,   SoxiovTS?  iTtl   09191  ix.  7.   tt)  v  *EXX(i6a  6eiv6v  tcoi- 

lyovTocc    Tooc    Alyivi^'ca;    6e5u)xivai  oufjievoi   icpoSouva  i— -a  new  and 

(Y'^v  xat  uSu>p),  tbc  fi|xa  T(p  Ilipcr^  very  important  phrase. 

irA    crcpsac    ffTpaTsutovTsi.    Kai    acj-  vii.   61.    Tots    84    tov    KXso}i.dvea, 

(levoi    Ttpo'fdtoio?    STteXd^ovTO'    <poi-  i6<Ta  iv  ttq  AIyiviq,    xalxoiva   t^ 

Teovxd?    xe    ec    ttjv   SrcdpTigv,  *£XXd8i     dYa^i     Kpoatpfa^Q- 

xaxTjYopeov    tu)v    AlYivijTitDv  (ievov,  Ac. 
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by  Greeks  who  seek  help,  such  as  the  Platseans  against 
Thebes  or  the  lonians  against  Persia.  But  Sparta  has  not 
been  hitherto  found  willing  to  take  on  herself  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  of  Protector  general.  She  refused 
the  lonians  and  the  Samian  Maeandrius,  as  well  as  the 
Plataeans,  in  spite  of  their  entreaties  founded  on  common 
Hellenic  lineage :  the  expedition  which  she  undertook  against 
Polykrates  of  Samos  was  founded  upon  private  motives  for 
displeasure,  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
themselves :  moreover,  even  if  all  these  requests  had  been 
granted,  she  might  have  seemed  to  be  rather  obeying  a 
generous  sympathy  than  performing  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  her  as  superior.  But  in  the  case  now  before  us,  of 
Athens  against  JEjgin&f  the  latter  consideration  stands  dis- 
tinctly prominent.  Athens  is  not  a  member  of  the  cluster 
of  Spartan  allies,  nor  does  she  claim  the  compassion  of 
Sparta,  as  defenceless  against  an  overpowering  Grecian 
neighbour.  She  complains  of  a  Pan-Hellenic  obligation 
as  having  been  contravened  by  the  ^ginetans  to  her 
detriment  and  danger,  and  calls  upon  Sparta  to  enforce  upon 
the  delinquents  respect  to  these  obligations.  For  the  first 
time  in  Grecian  history,  such  a  call  is  made ;  for  the  first  time 
in  Grecian  history,  it  is  effectively  answered.  We  may  well 
doubt  whether  it  would  have  been  thus  answered — con- 
sidering the  tardy,  unimpressible,  and  home-keeping,  charac- 
ter of  the  Spartans,  with  their  general  insensibility  to  distant 
dangers! — if  the  adventure  of  the  Persian  herald  had  not 
occurred  to  gall  their  pride  beyond  endurance — to  drive  them 
into  unpardonable  hostility  with  the  Great  King — and  to 
cast  them  into  the  same  boat  with  Athens  for  keeping  off 
an  enemy  who  threatened  the  common  liberties  of  Hellas. 
From  this  time,  then,  we  may  consider  that  there 
One  condi-  exists  a  recognised  political  union  of  Greece 
tion  of         against  the  Persian 2 — or  at  least  something  as 

recognised        ®        .  t,.      ,         .  r^         •        j.  'ii 

Spartan  near  to  a  political  union  as  Grecian  temper  will 

leadership  permit — with  Sparta  as  its  head  for  the  present. 

extreme  To   such  a  pre-emineuco    of  Sparta,   Grecian 

weakness  history  had  been  gradually  tending.    But  the 

at  tMs^mo-  final  event  which  placed  it  beyond  dispute,  and 

ment.  which  humbled  for  the  time  her  ancient  and  only 
rival — Argos — is  now  to  be  noticed. 

*  Thucyd.   i.  70-118.    fioxvoi    icp6c         *  Herodot.  vii.  145-148.    01  ffOvu>- 
Oftac   («.  e.  the  Spartans)   (jlsXXtjtoi;     {j-dxai  ^EXX-^vtuv  cicl  xtf  UipaiQ, 
xal  d«co5)7/xi]TQ(l  icp6<  tvS7)(xoxdTou<. 
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It  was  about  three  or  four  years  before  the  arrival  of 
these  Persian  heralds  in  Greece,  and  nearly  at 
the  time  when  Miletus  was  besieged  by  the 
Persian  generals,  that  a  war  broke  out  between  Sparta 
and  Argos  * — on  what  grounds  Herodotus  does  not  inform 
us.    Kleomenes,  encouraged  by  a  promise  of  the  oracle 
that  he  should  take  Argos,  led  the  Lacedaemonian  troops 
to  the  banks  of  the  Erasinus,  the  border  river   of  the 
Argeian  territory.    But  the  sacrifices,  without  which  no 
river  could  be  crossed,   were  so  unfavourable,  that  he 
altered  his  course,  extorted  some  vessels  from  JEgina  and 
Sikyon,2  and  carried  his  troops  by  sea  to  Nauplia,  the 
seaport  belonging  to  Argos,  and  to  the  territory  of  Tiryns. 
The  Argeians  having  marched  their  forces  down  to  resist 
him,  the  two  armies  joined  battle  at  Sepeia  near  victorious 
Tiryns.    Kleomenes,  by  a  piece  of  simplicity  J*'/^' 
on  the  part  of  his  enemies  which  we  find  it   against 
difficult  to  credit  in  Herodotus,  was  enabled  to  -^'goa- 
attack  them  unprepared,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory. 
For  the  Argeians  (the  historian  states)  were  so  afraid  of 
being  over-reached  by  stratagem,  in  the  post  which  their 
army  occupied  over  against  the  enemy,  that  they  listened 
for  the  commands  proclaimed  aloud  by  the  Lacedaemonian 
herald,  and  performed  with  their  own  army  the  same  order 
which  they  thus  heard  given.   This  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Kleomenes,  who  communicated  private  notice  to  his 
soldiers,  that  when  the  herald  proclaimed  orders  to  go  to 
dinner,  they  should  not  obey,  but  immediately  stand  to 
their  arms.    "We  are  to  presume  that  the  Argeian  camp 

>  That  which  marks  the  siege  of  to  be  better  than  the  statement  of 

Mildtus,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Ar-  Fausanias.      That     author    places 

peians  by  Kleomengs,   as   contem-  the   enterprise  against  Argos  im- 

poraneous,    or   nearly  so,    is — the  mediately    (oDxixa— Paus.   iii.  4,  1) 

common  oracular  dictum  delivered  after  the  accession   of  Kleomends, 

in  reference  to  both:   in  the  same  who,  as  he  was  king  when  Msean- 

prophecy  of  the  Pythia,   one  half  drius  came  from  Samos   (Herodot. 

alludes  to  the   sufferings  of  Mild-  iii.  148),    must  have   come  to   the 

tus,  the  other  half  to  those  of  Ar-  throne  not   later  than   618   or  617 

gos  (Herodot.  vi.  19-77).  B.C.    This   would    be    thirty-seven 

Xpea)|xevoioi  ^op 'ApYsioui  Iv  AgX-  years  prior  "to  480  B.C. ;  a  date  much 

90101  Ttspi  au)T7jpi'»)(;  T>j?  TtoXio^  t"^?  too  early  for  the  war  between  Kle- 

a<pt'ipy\<ij    TO    |jL£v    i^    aitTouc   tou;  omends   and  the  Argeians,   as  we 

'ApYeiou<;  «p^pov,    TY)v    8e   irapevQigxTjv  may  see  by  Herodotus  (vii.  149). 

lypTjas  £<;  MiX-rjaiouc.  *  Herodot.  vi.  92. 

I  consider  this  evidence  of  dato 
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was  sufficiently  near  to  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  enable 
them  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  herald — yet  not  within  sight, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Accordinglj'^,  so  soon  as 
the  Argeians  heard  the  herald  in  the  enemy's  camp  pro- 
claim the  word  to  go  to  dinner,  i  they  went  to  dinner  them- 
selves. In  this  disorderly  condition  they  were  attacked 
and  overthrown  by  the  Spartans.  Many  of  them  perished 
in  the  field,  while  the  fugitives  took  refuge  in  a  thick  grove 
consecrated  to  their  eponymous  hero  Argus.  Kleomenes, 
having  enclosed  them  therein,  yet  thinking  it  safer  to  em- 
ploy deceit  rather  than  force,  ascertained  from  deserters 
the  names  of  the  chief  Argeians  thus  shut  up,  and  then 
invited  them  out  successively  by  means  of  a  herald — 
pretending  that  he  had  received  their  ransom,  and  that 
they  were  released.  As  fast  as  each  man  came  out,  he 
was  put  to  death;  the  fate  of  these  unhappy  sufferers  being 
concealed  from  their  comrades  within  the  grove  by  the 
thickness  of  the  foliage,  until  some  one  climbing  to  the 
Destruc-  top  of  a  tree  detected  and  proclaimed  the 
tton  of  the  destruction  going  on — after  about  fifty  of  the 
by  Kieot  victims  had  perished.  Unable  to  entice  any 
mends  in  more  of  the  Argeians  from  their  consecrated 
ot\he°h.tTo  refuge,  which  they  still  vainly  hoped  would 
ArgTiB.  protect  them — Kleomenes  set  fire  to  the  grove 

and  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  The  persons  within  it  appear 
to  have  been  destroyed  either  by  jfire  or  by  sword.  2  After 
the  conflagration  had  begun,  he  inquired  for  the  first  time 
to  whom  the  grove  belonged,  and  learnt  that  it  belonged 
to  the  hero  Argus.  Not  less  than  six  thousand  citizens,  the 
flower  and  strength  of  Argos,  perished  in  this  disastrous 
battle  and  retreat.  So  completely  was  the  city  prostrated, 
that  Kleomenes  might  easily  have  taken  it,  had  he  chosen 
to  march  thither  forthwith  and  attack  it  with  vigour.  If 
we  are  to  believe  later  historians  whom  Pausanias, 
Polysenus,  and  Plutarch  have  copied,  he  did  march  thither 
and  attack  it,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  valour  of  the  Argeian 
women;  who,  in  the  dearth  of  warriors  occasioned  by  the 
recent  defeat,  took  arms  along  with  the  slaves,  headed  by 

'  Herodot.  vi.  78;  compare  Xeno-  but  transmitted  trough  the  various 

phon,  Bep.  Laced,   xii.  6.    Orders  gradations   of  officers    (Thucyd.  t. 

lor  evolutions  in  the  field,  in  the  66). 

Lacedemonian     military    service,  *  Herodot.  yi.  70,  BO, 
were  not  proclaimed  by  the  herald, 
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the  poetess  Telesilla,  and  gallantly  defended  the  walls.  * 
This  is  probably  a  mythe,  generated  by  a  desire  Kieomenee 
to  embody  in  detail  the  dictum  of  the  oracle  a  little  returns 
before,  about  "the  female  conqueringthe  male.'*^  ^a^i^^* 
Without  meaning  to   deny  that  the   Argeian   attacked 
women  might  have  been  capable  of  achieving  so   -^'k®*- 
patriotic  a  deed,  if  Kleomenes  had  actually  marched  to 
the  attack  of  their  city — we  are  compelled  by  the  distinct 
statement  of  Herodotus  to  affirm  that  he  never  did  attack 
it.    Immediately  after  the  burning  of  the  sacred  grove  of 
Argos,  he  dismissed  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  Sparta,  retain- 
ing only   one    thousand   choice    troops — with  whom  he 
marched  up  to  the  Herseum,  or  great  temple   of  Here, 
between  Argos  andMykense,  to  offer  sacrifice.   The  priest 
attendance  forbade  him  to  enter,  saying  that  no  stranger 
was  allowed  to  offer  sacrifice  in  the  temple.  But  Kleomenes 
had  once  already  forced  his  way  into  the  sanctuary  of 
Athene  on  the  Athenian  acropolis,  in  spite  of  the  priestess 
and  her  interdict — and  he  now  acted  still  more  brutally 
towards  the  Argeian  priest,  for  he  directed  his  helots  to 
drag  him  from  the  altar  and  scourge  him.    Having  offered 
sacrifice,  Kleomenes  returned  with  his  remaining  force  to 
Sparta.  3 

But   the   army   whom   he   had   sent  home  returned 
with  a  full  persuasion  that  Argos  might  easily  have  been 

•  Pattsan.  ii.  20,  7;  Polysen.  viii.  pedition,    after   the    disagreement 

S3;    Plutarch,   De   Virtut.  Mulier.  in    their  march   to  Attica    (v.  76, 

p.  245;  Suidas,  v.  TsXIcjiXXa.  vi.  64). 

Plutarch  cities  the  historian  So-  *  Herodot.  vi.  77. 

kratds  of  Argos  for  this  story  about  'AXX  ^xav  ^  O-rjXeia  t6v  fipjeva  vi- 

Telesilla;  an  historian,  or  perhaps  x^jaoa 

composer  of  a  TtspiiQYT'ifftc  'Apyoo?,  'E^sXioig,  xal  xu5oc  ev  'ApYsioiatv 

of  unknown  date:  compare  Diogen.  apTjTai,  &c. 

Laert.    ii.    6,    47,     and    Plutarch,  If  this  prophecy  can  be  said  to 

Qusestion.  Bomaic.  p.  270-277.    Ac-  have  any  distinct  meaning,  it  prob- 

cording  to  his  representation,  Kleo-  ably  refers  to  Hgrd,  as  protectress 

mengs  and  Demaratus  jointly  as-  of  Argos,  repulsing  the  Spartans, 

saulted   the   town   of  Argos,    and  Pausanias  (ii.  20,  7)   might  rea- 

Demaratus,    after  having  penetra-  Bonable  doubt  whether  Herodotus 

ted    into  the    town    and    become  understood  this  oracle  in  the  same 

master  of  the  Pamphyliakon,   was  sense   as  he   did :  it  is   plain  that 

driven   out   again   by   the  women.  Herodotus  could  not  have  so  un- 

!Now   Herodotus    informs    us   that  derstood  it. 

Kleomenes    and   Demaratus    were  '  Herodot.   yL   80,  81:    compare 

never  employed  upon  the  same  ex-  v.  72, 
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taken — that  the  king  alone  was  to  blame  for  having 
He  is  tried  i^ssed  the  Opportunity.  As  soon  as  he  himself 
—his  pe-  returned,  his  enemies  (perhaps  his  colleague 
raode'of  Demaratus)  brought  him  to  trial  before 
defence—  the  ephors  on  a  charge  of  having  been  bri- 
acquitted.  \^q^^  against  which  he  defended  himself  as 
follows.  He  had  invaded  the  hostile  territory  on  the 
faith  of  an  assurance  from  the  oracle  that  he  should 
take  Argos;  but  so  soon  as  he  had  burnt  down  the 
sacred  grove  of  the  hero  Argus  (without  knowing  to 
whom  it  belonged),  he  became  at  once  sensible  that  this 
was  all  that  the  god  meant  by  taking  Argos,  and  there- 
fore that  the  divine  promise  had  been  fully  realized. 
Accordingly,  he  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to 
commence  any  fresh  attack,  until  he  had  ascertained 
whether  the  gods  would  approve  it  and  would  grand  him 
success.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he  sacrificed  in  the 
Herseum.  There,  though  his  sacrifice  was  favourable, 
he  observed  that  the  flame  kindled  on  the  altar  flashed 
back  from  the  bosom  of  the  statue  of  Here,  and  not 
from  her  head.  If  the  flame  had  flashed  from  her  head, 
he  would  have  known  at  once  that  the  gods  intended 
him  to  take  the  city  by  storm  ;i  but  the  flash  from  her 

*  Herodot.  vi.  82.    el  jxev  yop  e*  inference,  from  type  to  thing  ty- 

T'Qc  xe9aX^(    tou  dyaXfjiaTo^  e;6-  pified:  if  the  light  had  shone  from 

Xa|xrps,  atpeeiv  &v  xax'   dxprjc  t7]v  the  head  or  top  of  the  statue ^  this 

ic6Xiv'   ex  TU)v   OT7]9i(ov  Ss    Xdfx'|/av-  -would    have    intimated    that    the 

Toct  icav  oi  icenoi^jdai  Soov  6  Osoc  gods  meant  him  to   take  the  city 

^9eXe.  ^^frotn  top  to  bottom.^ 

For  the  expression  alpdsiv  xocx'  In  regard  to  this  very  illnstra- 
^xp^c,  compare  Herodot.  yi.  21  and  tive  story— which  there  seems  no 
Damm.  Lex.  Homer,  y.  dxpoc.  In  reason  for  mistrusting— the  contrast 
this  expression  as  generally  used,  between  the  point  of  view  of  He- 
the  last  words  xaT  dxp^;  have  lost  rodotus  and  that  of  the  Spartan 
their  primitive  and  special  sense,  ephors  deserves  notice.  Herodotus, 
and  do  little  more  than  intensify  while  he  affirms  distinctly  that  it 
the  simple  aipieiv  —  equivalent  was  the  real  story  told  by  Kleo- 
to  something  like  "de  fond  en  mends,  suspects  its  truth,  and  ut- 
comble  :"  for  Eleomends  is  accused  ters  as  much  of  scepticism  as  his 
by  his  enemies — ^df^evoi  jxiv  Stopo-  pious  fear  will  permit  him:  the 
6oxTQjavxa,  oux  iXseiv  x6  'Apyoi;,  ita-  ephors  findit  in  complete  harmony 
peov  euTCSxeux;  jaiv  dXeiv.  But  in  the  both  with  their  canon  of  belief 
story  recounted  by  Eleomengs,  the  and  with  their  religious  feeling- 
words  xox'  dxp^c  come  back  to  KXeofxivTji;  H  o<pi  IXe^e,  oOxe  el  '^so- 
their  primitive  meaning,  and  serve  fiofxevo?  ouxe  el  dXTjQea  XeycDv,  lyu> 
as  the  foundation  for  his  religious  aa9i]vett>c  elicai*    iXe^e   6'    u)v.  .  i  • 
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bosom  plainly  indicated  that  the  topmost  success  was 
out  of  his  reach,  and  that  he  had  already  reaped  all  the 
glories  which  they  intended  for  him.  We  may  see  that 
Herodotus,  though  he  refrains  from  criticising  this  story, 
suspects  it  to  be  a  fabrication.  Not  so  the  Spartan 
ephors.  To  them  it  appeared  not  less  true  as  a  story 
than  triumphant  as  a  defence,  ensuring  to  Kleomenes 
an  honourable  acquittal  ^ 

Though  this  Spartan  king  lost  the  opportunity  of 
taking  Argos,  his  victories  already  gained  had  inflicted 
upon  her  a  blow  such  as  she  did  not  recover  for  a  gene- 
ration, putting  her  for  a  time  out  of  all  condition  to  dis- 
pute the  primacy  of  Greece  with  Lacedeemon.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  both  in  legend  and  in  earliest  his- 
tory, Argos  stands  forth  as  the  first  power  in  Greece,  with 
legendary  claims  to  headship,  and  decidedly  above  Lace- 
daemon;  who  gradually  usurps  from  her,  first  the  reality 
of  superior  power,  next  the  recognition  of  pre-eminence — 
and  is  now,  at  the  period  which  we  have  reached,  taking 
upon  herself  both  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  a  presiding 
state  over  a  body  of  allies  who  are  bound  both  ^rgos 
to  her  and  to  each  other.  Her  title  to  this  unable  to 
honour,  however,  was  never  admitted  at  Argos,  wit"  s*parta 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  war  just  des-  in  the  affair 
cribed  grew  in  some  way  or  other  out  of  the  and^u^her 
increasing  presidential  power  which  circum-  preaiden- 
stances  were  tending  to  throw  into  her  hands.  *^*^  power. 
Now  the  complete  temporary  prostration  of  Argos  was  one 
essential  condition  to  the  quiet  acquisition  of  this  power 
by  Sparta.  Occurring  as  it  did  two  or  three  years  before 
the  above-recounted  adventure  of  the  heralds,  it  removed 
the  only  rival  at  that  time  both  willing  and  able  to  com- 
pete with  Sparta — a  rival  who  might  well  have  prevented 
any  effective  union  under  another  chief,  though  she  could  no 
longer  have  secured  any  Pan-Hellenic  ascendency  for  her- 
self— a  rival  who  would  have  seconded  -^gina  in  her  sub- 
mission to  the  Persians,  and  would  thus  have  lamed  in- 
curably the  defensive  force  of  Greece.  The  ships  which 
Kleomenes  had  obtained  from  the  ^ginetans  as  well  as 
from  the  Sikyonians,  against  their  own  will,  for  landing  his 

TauTa  8e  Xi-ftx)^,  iziaxa  xt  xal  ofxora     yoy'  "f^oWb^  toi)«  5iu>xovTac. 
t^dxee  2iiapTii]T^9i  "kifti^f  xal  ani-        '  Compare  Pausanias,  ii.  20,  8. 
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troops  at  NaupHa,  brought  upon  both  these  cities  the  en- 
mity of  Argos,  which  the  Sikyonians  compromised  by 
paying  a  sum  of  money,  while  the  ^ginetans  refused  to  do 
BO.  1  The  circumstances  of  the  Kleomenic  war  had  thus 
the  effect  not  only  of  enfeebling  Argos,  but  of  alienating 
her  from  her  natural  allies  and  supporters,  and  clearing 
the  ground  for  in  disputed  Spartan  primacy. 

Returning  now  to  the  complaint  preferred  by  Athens 
to  the  Spartans  against  the  traitorous  submission  of-^gina 
KieomenSa  ^^  Darius,  we  find  that  king  Kleomenes  passed 
goes  to  immediately  over  to  that  island  for  the  purpose 
"^fze^he  ^^ inquiry  and  punishment.  He  was  proceeding 
medising  to  seizB  and  Carry  away  as  prisoners  several  of 
resfsunce  *^®  leading  -^ginetans,  when  Krius  and  some 
made  to  others  among  them  opposed  to  him  a  menacing 
instiffation^  resistance,  telling  him  that  he  came  without  any 
of  his  col-  regular  warrant  from  Sparta  and  under  the  in- 
maStus^^  fluence  of  Athenian  bribes — that  in  order  to 
carry  authority,  both  the  Spartan  kings  ought  to 
come  together.  It  was  not  of  their  own  accord  that  the 
-^ginetans  ventured  to  adopt  so  dangerous  a  course, 
Demaratus,  the  colleague  of  Kleomenes  in  the  junior  or 
Prokleid  line  of  kings,  had  suggested  to  them  the  step 
and  promised  to  carry  them  through  it  safely.  2  Dissen- 
sion between  the  two  co-ordinate  kings  was  no  new  phae- 
nomenon  at  Sparta.  But  in  the  case  of  Demaratus  and 
Kleomenes,  it  had  broken  out  some  years  previously  on 
the  occasion  of  the  march  against  Attica.  Hence  Demara- 
tus, hating  his  colleague  more  than  ever,  entered  into  the 
present  intrigue  with  the  -^ginetans  with  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  frustrating  his  intervention.  He  succeeded,  so 
that  KJeomenes  was  compelled  to  return  to  Sparta;  not 
without  unequivocal  menace  against  Krius  and  the  other 
^ginetans  who  had  repelled  him, 3  and  not  without  a 
thorough  determination  to  depose  Demaratus. 

It  appears  that  suspicions  had  always  attached  to  the 
legitimacy  of  Demaratus's  birth.  His  reputed  father  Aristo, 
having  had  no  offspring  by  two  successive  wives,  at  last 
became  enamoured  of  the  wife  of  his  friend  Agetus — a 
woman  of  surpassing  beauty — and  entrapped  him  into  an 

*  Herodot.  vi.  92.  ':ou.    Compare  Fansan.  iii.  4,  8. 

•  Herodot.    vi.   50.    KpToc— IXsyt         ■  Herodot.  vi.  50-61,  64.   A7)|i4pTj- 
Ik  tauta  a  iniatoXij;  t^<;  A7)(xapi^-     lO^— 9Q6V4)  xal  &Y1Q  XP-^F'-^'^o^* 
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agreement,  whereby  each  solemnly  bound  himself  to  sur- 
render anything  belonging  to  him  which  the  other  might 
ask  for.  That  which  Agetus  asked  from  Arisbo  was  at 
once  given.  In  return,  the  latter  demanded  to  have  the 
wife  of  Agetus,  who  was  thunderstruck  at  the  request  and 
indignantly  complained  of  having  been  cheated  into  a 
sacrifice  of  all  others  the  most  painful;  nevertheless  the 
oath  was  peremptory,  and  he  was  forced  to  comply.  The  . 
birth  of  Demaratus  took  place  so  soon  after  this  change  of 
husbands,  that  when  it  was  first  made  known  to  Aristo,  as 
he  sat  upon  a  bench  along  wiihthe  ephors,  he  counted  on 
his  fingers  the  number  of  months  since  his  marriage,  and 
exclaimed  with  an  oath — "The  child  cannot  be  mine."  He 
Boon  however  retracted  his  opinion,  and  acknowledged  the 
child,  who  grew  up  without  any  question  being  publicly 
raised  as  to  his  birth,  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne.  But  the  original  words  of  Aristo  had  never  been 
forgotten,  and  private  suspicions  were  still  cherished  that 
Demaratus  was  really  the  son  of  his  mother's  first 
husband,  i 

Of  these  suspicions  Kleoraenes  now  resolved  to  avail 
himself,  exciting  Leotychides,  the  next  heir  in  the  Pro- 
kleid  line  of  kings,  to  impugn  publicly  the  legitimacy  of 
Demaratus — engaging  to  second  him  with  all  Demaratus 
his  influence  as  next  in  order  for  the  crown —   deposed, 
and  exacting  in  return  a  promise  that  he  would   tychSss' 
support  the  intervention  against  -^Cgina.    Leo-   chosen 
tycnides  was  animated  not  merely  by  ambition,   the^in-^ 
but  also  by  private  enmity  against  Demaratus,   trigues  of 
who  had  disappointed  him  of  his  intended  bride.  ^leomenSs. 
He  warmly  entered  into  the  scheme,  arraigned  Demaratus 
as  no  true  Herakleid,  and  produced  evidence  to  prove  the 
original  doubts  expressed  by  Aristo.     A  serious  dispute 
was  thus  raised  at  Sparta,  wherein  Kleomenes,  espousing 
the   pretensions   of  Leotychides,   recommended  that  the 
question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  Demaratus  should  be  deci- 
ded by  reference  to  the  Delphian  oracle.   Through  the  in- 
fluence of  Kobon,  a  powerful  native  of  Delphi,  he  pro- 
cured from  the  Pythian  priestess  an  answer  pronouncing 
that  Demaratus  was  not  the  son  of  Aristo.  2    Leotychides 

*  Herodot.  vi.  61,  62,  63.  succession  "was  disputed  between 

«  Herodot.  vi.  65,  66.  In  an  ana-     Agesilaus  the  brother,  and  Leoty- 

iogous  case  afterwards,  where  the     chidds  the  reputed  son,  of  the  de- 
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thus  became  king  of  the  Prokleid  fine,  while  DemaLratns 
descended  into  a  priyate  station^  and  was  elected  at  the 
ensuing  solemnity  of  the  Gymnopsedia  to  an  official  fimo- 
tion.  The  new  king,  unable  to  repress  a  borst  of  triomph- 
ant  spite,  sent  an  attendant  to  ask  him  in  the  public  me- 
atre,  how  he  felt  as  an  officer  after  having  once  been  a  kin^. 
Stung  with  this  insult,  Demaratus  replied  that  he  himself 
had  tried  them  both,  and  that  LeotTchides  mi^bt  in  time 
come  to  try  them  both  also:  the  question  (he  added)  shall 
bear  its  firuit — great  evil,  or  great  good,  to  Sparta.  So 
saying  he  corered  his  face  and  retired  home  from  the 
theatre — offered  a  solemn  farewell  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of 
Zeus  Herkeios,  and  solemnly  adjured  his  mother  to  de» 
clare  to  him  who  his  real  fisither  was — ^then  at  once  quit- 
ted Sparta  for  IHis,  under  pretence  of  going  to  consult 
the  Delphian  oracle.  ^ 

Demaratus  was  well  known  to  be  a  high-spirited  and 
ambitious  man — noted,  among  other  things,  as  the  only 
Lacedaemonian  king  down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus  who 
Demaratiu  had  ever  gained  a  chariot  victory  at  Olympia. 
g**^**  Hence    Kleomenes    and    Leotycludes    became 

goes  to  ^  alarmed  at  the  mischief  which  he  might  do  them 
Dariu.  jn  exile.  By  the  law  of  Sparta,  no  Herakleid 
was  allowed  to  establish  his  residence  out  of  the  country, 
on  pain  of  death.  This  marks  the  sentiment  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  Demaratus  was  not  the  less  likely  to  give 
trouble  because  they  had  pronounced  him  illegitimate.' 
Accordingly  they  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  seized  him  in 
the  island  of  Zakynthus.  But  the  Zakynthians  would  not 
consent  to  surrender  him,  so  that  he  passed  unobstructed 
into  Asia,  where  he  presented  himself  to  Darius,  and  was 

eeaied  king  Ag's,  the  Lacedcmo-  '  Herodot.  tI.  68,  69.  The  answer 

nians  appear  to  hare  taken  upon  made  by  the  mother  to  this  appeal 

tbemselres    to    pronounce   Leoty-  —informing  Demaratus  that  he  is 

chidfts  illegitimate ;    or   rather  to  the  son  either   of  King  Aristo,  or 

assume   tacitly   such    illegitimacy  of  theheroAstrobakus— isextreme- 

by  choosing   Agesilaus   in   prefer-  ly   interesting    as   an   evidence  of 

ence,  without  the  aid  of  the  oracle  Grecian  manners  and  feeling. 

(Xenophon,    Hellen.    iii.    3,    1-4;  *  Plutarch,  Agis,  ell.    xata  6iq 

Plutarch,    Age.-<ilau8,    c.    3).    The  Tiva    vofiov    icaXaiov,   &c  oux  ia  xoh 

previous  oracle  from  Delphi,  how-  UpaxXeiSTjv    sx    "jfovaixo?   dXXoSair^c 

ever,    <poXd^a99at    ttjv    /(oXtjv   fiaai-  tsxvoOoQai,    tov    5'     drsXOovra    r^c 

Xtlav,  was   cited  on  the  occasion,  SzdpTTic;  eicl  (jlstoixi3(jl(J)  icpot  iTspctu^ 

and   the    question    was,    in    what  di:o^v7j9xeiv  xeXeusu 
manner  it  should  be  interpreted. 
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received  with  abundant  favours  and  presents,  i  "We  shall 
hereafter  find  him  the  companion  of  Xerxes,  giving  to  that 
monarch  advice  such  as,  if  it  had  been  acted  upon,  would 
have  proved  the  ruin  of  Grecian  independence;  to  which 
however  he  would  have  been  even  more  dangerous,  if  he 
had  remained  at  home  as  king  of  Sparta. 

Meanwhile  Kleomenes,  having  obtained  a  consentient 
colleague  in  Leotychides,  went  with  him  over  to  Jbigina, 
eager  to  revenge  himself  for  the  affront  which  „, 
had  been  put  upon  nim.     To  the  requisition   and  Leoty- 
and  presence  of  the  two  kings  jointly,  the  JEgi-  J*»*^*  .8° 
netans  did  nod  dare  to  oppose  any  resistance,  seize  Ten*' 
Kleomenes  made  choice  of  ten  citizens  eminent  hostages, 
for  wealth,  station,  and  influence,  among  whom   vey  them 
were  Krius  and  another  person  named  Kasam-  as^aoners 
bus,  the  two  most  powerful  men  in  the  island.  ^^^' 

Conveying  them  away  to  Athens,  he  deposited  them  as 
hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  2 

It  was  in  this  state  that  the  affairs  of  Athens  and  of 
Greece   generally  were  found  by  the  Persian  armament 
which  Janded   at   Marathon,   the   progress   of  important 
which  we  are  now  about  to  follow.     And  the  thiV'pro- 
events  just  recounted  were  of  material  import-  ceeding 
ance,  considered  in  their  indirect  bearing  upon  result*©? 
the  success  of  that  armament.    Sparta  had  now,  the  first 
on  the  invitation  of  Athens,  assumed  to  herself  yasfon^of^' 
for  the  first  time  a  formal  Pan-hellenic  primacy,  Greece, 
her  ancient  rival  Argos  being  too  much  broken  to  contest  it 
— her  two  kings,  at  this  juncture  unanimous,  employ  their 
presiding  interference  in  coercing  -^gina,  and  placing  -^gi- 
netan  hostages  in  the  hands  of  Athens.     The  JSginetans 
would  not  have  been  unwilling  to  purchase  victory  over  a 
neighbour  and  rival  at  the  cost  of  submission  to  Persia,  and 
it  was  the  Spartan  interference  only  which  restrained  them 
from  assailing  Athens  conjointly  with  the  Persian  invaders; 
thus  leaving  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  free,   and  their 
courage  undiminished  for  the  coming  trial. 

Meanwhile  a  vast  Persian  force,  brought  together  in 
consequence  of  the  preparation  made  during  the  last  two 
years  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  had  assembled  in  the 
Aleian  plain  of  Kilikia  near  the  sea.  A  fleet  of  six  hun- 
dred armed  triremes,  together  with  many  transports  both 

*  Herodot.  yi.  70.  «  Herodot.  vi.  73. 
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Assem- 
blage of 
the  vast 
Persian  ar- 
mament un- 
der Datis 
at  Samoa. 

Median  i- 


for  men  and  horses,  was  brought  hither  for  their  embar- 
kation: the  troops  were  put  on  board  and  sailed 
along  the  coast  to  Samos  in  Ionia.  The  Ionic 
and  -^olic  Greeks  constituted  an  important  part 
of  this  armament,  while  the  Athenian  exile Hip- 
pias  was  on  board  as  guide  and  auxiliary  in  the 
attack  of  Attica.  The  generals  were  Datis,  a 
and  Artaphernes,  son  of  the  satrap  of  Sardis  so 
named,  and  nephew  of  Darius.  "We  may  remark  that 
Datis  is  the  first  person  of  Median  lineage  who  is  men- 
tioned as  appointed  to  high  command  after  the  accession 
of  Darius,  which  had  been  preceded  and  marked,  as  I  have 
noticed  in  a  former  chapter,  by  an  outbreak  of  hostile 
nationality  between  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Their 
instructions  were,  generally,  to  reduce  to  subjection  and 
tribute  all  such  Greeks  as  had  not  already  given  earth 
and  water.  But  Darius  directed  them  most  particularly 
to  conquer  Eretria  and  Athens,  and  to  bring  the  inhabit- 
ants as  slaves  into  his  presence.  2  These  orders  were  liter- 
ally meant,  and  probably  neither  the  generals  nor  the  sol- 
diers of  this  vast  armament  doubted  that  they  would  be 
literally  executed;  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
wives,  or  rather  the  widows,  of  men  like  Themistokles  and 
Aristeides  would  be  seen  among  a  mournful  train  of 
Athenian  prisoners  on  the  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  thus 
accomplishing  the  wish  expressed  by  queen  Atossa  at  the 
instance  of  Demokedes. 

The  recent  terrific  storm  near  Mount  Athos  deterred 
He  crosses  *^®  Persians  from  following  the  example  of 
the  ^gean  Mardonius,  and  taking  their  course  by  the  Hel- 
lespont and  Thrace.  It  was  resolved  to  strike 
straight  across  the  -^gean^  (the  mode  of  attack 
which  intelligent  Greeks  like  Themistokles 
most  feared,  even  after  the  repulse  of  Xer- 
xes)  from  Samos    to    Euboea,    attacking    the 


—carries 
the  island 
of  Naxos 
"Without 
resistance 
— respects 
Delos. 


*  Herodot.  vi.  94.  Aativ  xe,  eovta 

Cornelius  Nepos  (Life  of  Pausa- 
nias,  c.  1)  calls  Mardonius  a  Mede ; 
-which  cannot  be  true,  since  be 
was  the  son  of  Gobryas,  one  of  the 
•even  Persian  conspirators  (Hero- 
dot.  Ti.  43). 

*  Hexodot.  vi.  94.  svTstXd]x8voc  6s 


TpiavxarAOi^va;,  dYeiviu)UT(pi;  Q'^iv 
xa  dv5pa7to6a. 

According  to  the  Menexenus  of 
Plato  (c.  17.  p.  245),  Darius  order- 
ed Datis  to  fulfil  this  order  on 
peril  of  his  own  head :  no  such 
harshness  appears  in  Herodotus* 

»  Thucyd.  i.  93. 
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intermediate  islands  in  the  way.  Among  those  islands  wm 
KaxoS;  which  ten  years  before  had  stood  a  long  siege, 
and  gallantly  repelled  the  Persian  Megabates  with  the 
Milesian  Aristagoras.  It  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
Datis  to  efface  this  stain  on  the  Persian  arms  and  to  take 
a  signal  revenge  on  the  Kaxians.i  Crossing  from  Samos 
to  Naxos,  he  landed  his  army  on  the  island,  which  he  found 
an  easier  prize  than  he  had  expected.  The  'terrified 
citizens,  abandoning  their  town,  fled  with  their  families  to 
the  highest  summits  of  their  mountains;  while  the  Persians, 
seizing  as  slaves  a  few  who  had  been  dilatory  in  flight, 
burnt  the  undefended  town  with  its  edifices  sacred  and 
profane. 

Immense  indeed  was  the  difference  in  Grecian  senti- 
ment towards  the  Persians  created  by  the  terror  striking 
reconquest  of  Ionia,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  a  large 
Phenician  fleet  in  the  -^gean.  The  strength  of  Naxos 
was  the  same  now  as  it  had  been  before  the  Ionic  revolt, 
and  the  successful  resistance  then  made  might  have  been 
supposed  likely  to  nerve  the  courage  of  its  inhabitants. 
Yet  such  is  the  fear  now  inspired  by  a  Persian  armament, 
that  the  eight  thousand  Naxian  hoplites  abandon  their 
towns  and  their  gods  without  striking  a  blow,  2  and  think 
of  nothing  but  personal  safety  for  themselves  and  their 
families.     A  sad  augury  for  Athens  and  Eretrial 

From  Naxos  Datis  despatched  his  fleet  round  the 
other  Cyclades  islands,  requiring  from  each,  hostages  for 
fidelity  and  a  contingent  to  increase  his  army.  "With  the 
sacred  island  of  Delos,  however,  he  dealt  tenderly  and 
respectfully.  The  Dehans  had  fled  before  his  approach 
to  Tenos,  but  Datis  sent  a  herald  to  invite  them  back 
again,  promised  to  preserve  their  persons  and  property 
inviolate,  and  proclaimed  that  he  had  received  express 
orders  from  the  Great  King  to  reverence  the  island  in 
which  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  born.  His  acts  corres- 
ponded with  this  language;  for  the  fleet  was  not  allowed 
to   touch   the    island,  and  he  himself,  landing  with  only 

'  Herodot.  vi.  95,  96.    sTtl  TauTTjv  from    the    island.    We    find    tliis 

(Naxos)  Y^p  ^<Q  itpu}T7]v  sicei^rov  axpt'  statement  in  Plutarch,  De  Malign. 

T£i)soQai  ol  IlspaQti,   |xe(jLvir2|j,ivoi  tu>v  Herodot.  c.  36,   p.  869,   among   bis 

TcpoTspov.  violent  and  unfounded   contradio* 

>  The  hiatorians  of  Naxos  affirm-  tions  of  Herodotus, 
od    that  Datis    had  been  repulsed 
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a  few  attendants,  offered  a  magnificent  sacrifice  at  -^e 
altar.  As  a  large  portion  of  his  armament  consisted  of 
Ionic  Greeks,  such  pronounced  respect  to  the  island  of 
Delos  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  the  desire  of  satis- 
fying their  religious  feelings;  for  in  their  days  of  early 
freedom,  this  island  had  been  the  scene  of  their  solemn 
periodical  festivals,  as  I  have  already  more  than  once 
remarked. 

Pursuing  his  course  without  resistance  along  the 
islands,  and  demanding  reinforcements  as  well  as  hostages 
from  each,  Datis  at  length  touched  the  southernmost 
portion  of  Eubcea — the  town  of  Karystus  and  its  terri- 
tory. ^  The  Karystians  at  first  refused  either  to  give 
hostages  or  to  furnish  reinforcements  against  their  friends 
and  neighbours.  But  they  were  speedily  compelled  to 
submission  by  the  aggressive  devastation  of  the  invaders. 
This  was  the  first  taste  of  resistance  which  Datis  had  yet 
experienced;  and  the  facility  with  which  it  was  overcome 
gave  him  a  promising  omen  as  to  his  success  against  Ere- 
tria,  whither  he  soon  arrived. 

The  destination  of  the  armament  was  no  secret  to  the 
He  reaehes  inhabitants  of  this  fated  city,  among  whom  con- 
Eubffia—  stemation,  aggravated  by  intestine  differences, 
eapture^of  was  the  reigning  sentiment.  They  made  appli- 
Eretria.  cation  to  Athens  for  aid,  which  was  readily  and 
conveniently  afforded  to  them  by  means  of  those  four 
thousand  kleruchs  or  out-citizens  whom  the  Athenians  had 
planted  sixteen  years  before  in  the  neighbouring  territory 
of  Chalkis.  Notwithstanding  such  reinforcement,  however, 
many  of  them  despaired  of  defending  the  city,  and  thought 
only  of  seeking  shelter  on  the  unassailable  summits  of  the 
island,,  as  the  more  numerous  and  powerful  Kaxians  had 
already  done  before  them ;  while  another  party,  treacher- 
ously seeking  their  own  profit  out  of  the  public  calamity, 
lay  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  betraying  the  city  to  the 
Persians.  2    Though  a  public  resolution  was  taken  to  defend 

»  Herodot.  vi.  99.  Tcapa  too  Tlipatio  otaeaQoi  icpo8o9lT]v 

*  Herodot.   vi.  100.    Tu)v  Zk  'Eps-  eoxcudCovxo. 

Tpieiuv  ^v  &pa  ouSsv  Oyiec  poi)Xeu{i.a,  Allusion  to  this  treason  among 

ot  fxeTewefi-itovTo  {x^v'A07)valou?,  e<pp6-  the  Eretrians  is  to  be  found  in  a 

<ieov  H  Si<paoiac    I6sac'    oi  (xiv   yap  saying  of  Tbemistoklds  (Plutarch, 

«uTd)v  ePouXeuovTO  ^TtXiiceiv  -ngv  tco-  Themist.  c.  11). 

Xiv  cc   Ta   &xpa  T^c  EupolT)?,    aXXoi  The    story   told  by  Hdrakleidds 

8i  aOxwv  t6i«  xip6ea  icp096«x6{jLevo(  Pontious  (ap.  Athense.  xii.  p.  536), 
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the  city,  yet  so  manifest  was  the  absence  of  that  stoutness 
of  heart  which  could  alone  avail  to  save  it,  that  a  leading 
Eretrian  named  ^schines  was  not  ashamed  to  forewarn  the 
four  thousand  Athenian  allies  of  the  coming  treason,  and 
urge  them  to  save  themselves  before  it  was  too  late.  They 
followed  his  advice  and  passed  over  to  Attica  by  way  of 
Oropus;  while  the  Persians  disembarked  their  troops,  and 
even  their  horses,  in  expectation  that  the  Eretrians  would 
come  out  and  fight,  at  Tamynse  and  other  places  in  the 
territory.  As  the  Eretrians  did  not  come  out,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  siege  to  the  city,  and  for  some  days  met  with 
a  brave  resistance,  so  that  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  con- 
siderable. At  length  two  of  the  leading  citizens,  Euphorbus 
and  Philagrus,  with  others,  betrayed  Eretria  to  the  besiegers ; 
its  temples  were  burnt,  and  its  inhabitants  dragged  into 
slavery,  i  It  is  impossible  to  credit  the  exaggerated  state- 
ment of  Plato,  which  is  applied  by  him  to  the  Persians  at 
Eretria  as  it  had  been  before  applied  by  Herodotus  to  the 
Persians  at  Chios  and  Samos — that  they  swept  the  territory 
clean  of  inhabitants  by  joining  hands  and  forming  a  line 
across  its  whole  breadth.  ^  Evidently  this  is  an  idea,  illus- 
trating the  possible  effects  of  numbers  and  ruinous  conquest, 
which  has  been  woven  into  the  tissue  of  historical  statements, 
like  so  many  other  illustrative  ideas  in  the  writing  of  Greek 
authors.  That  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were 
carried  away  as  prisoners,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But 
the  traitors  who  betrayed  the  town  were  spared  and 
rewarded  by  the  Persians,  ^  and  we  see  plainly  that  either 

of    an    earlier  Persian   armament  tria.  Plato  says  nothing  about  tl)« 

which    had    assailed    Eretria   and  betrayal  of  the  city, 

failed,  cannot  be  at  all  understood ;  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the 

it   rather   looks   like   a  mythe   to  passage   of  the  Treatise   de  Legi- 

explain   the    origin    of  the  great  bus,     Plato     mentions    this    story 

wealth  possessed  by  the  family  of  (about  the  Persians  having  swept 

Kallias  at  Athens— the  AaxxonXou-  the  territory    of  Eretria  clean   of 

Toc.  There  is  another  story,  haying  its   inhabitants)   with   some  doubt 

the  same    explanatory    object,    in  a»  to   its  truth,   and   as  if  it  were 

Plutarch,  Aristeidds,  c.  6.  a  rumour  intentionally  circulated 

«  Herodot.  vi.  101,  102.  by  Datis  with  a  view  to   frighten 

'  Plato,    Legg.    iii.    p.    698,    and  the  Athenians.    But  in   the  Mene- 

Menexen.    c.    10.    p.    240;    Diogen.  xenus ,  the    story    is  given   as   if 

Laert.  iii.  33 ;  Herodot.  vi.  31:  com-  it    were    an    authentic    historical 

pare  Strabo,  x.  p.  446,  who  ascribes  fact. 

♦o    Herodotus    the    statement    of  "  Plutarch,  De  Garrulitate,  c.  16. 

riato  about  the  aa-{ri-tz'j<j\^  of  Ere-  p.  610.    The  descendants   of  Qon- 

s  2 
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some  of  the  inhabitants  must  have  been  left,  or  new  settlers 
introduced,  when  we  find  the  Eretrians  reckoned  ten  years 
afterwards  among  the  opponents  of  Xerxes. 

Datis  had  thus  accomplished  with  little  or  no  resistance 

DatiB  ®^®  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  express  objects  commanded  by 

lands  at  Darius,  and  his  army  were  elated  with  the  con- 
Marathon,  fident  hope  of  soon  completing  the  other.  After 
halting  a  few  days  at  Eretria,  and  depositing  in  the  neigh- 
bouring islet  of  ^gilia  the  prisoners  recently  captured,  he 
re-embarked  his  army  to  cross  over  to  Attica,  and  landed 
in  the  memorable  bay  of  Marathon  on  the  eastern  coast — 
the  spot  indicated  by  the  despot  Hippias,  who  now  landed 
along  with  the  Persians,  twenty  years  after  his  expulsion 
from  the  government.  Forty-seven  years  had  elapsed  since 
he  had  made  as  a  young  man  this  same  passage,  from  Eretria 
to  Marathon,  in  conjunction  with  his  father  Peisistratus, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  second  restoration  of  the  latter.  On 
that  previous  occasion,  the  force  accompanying  the  father 
had  been  immeasurably  inferior  to  that  which  now  seconded 
the  son.  Yet  it  had  been  found  amply  sufficient  to  carry 
him  in  triumph  to  Athens,  with  feeble  opposition  from 
citizens  alike  irresolute  and  disunited.  And  the  march  of 
Hippias  from  Marathon  to  Athens  would  now  have  been 
equally  easy,  as  it  was  doubtless  conceived  to  be  by  himself, 
both  in  his  waking  hopes  and  in  the  dream  which  Herodotus 
mentions — had  not  the  Athenians  whom  he  found  been 
men  radically  different  from  those  whom  he  had  left. 

To  that  great  renewal  of  the  Athenian  character,  under 
Existing  *^®  democratical  institutions  which  had  subsisted 
condition  sinco  the  dispossession  of  Hippias,  I  have  already 
ra^ter^of  pointed  attention  in  a  former  chapter.  The 
the  Athe-  modifications  introduced  by  KJeisthenes  in  the 
mans.  constitution  had  now  existed  eighteen  or  nineteen 

years,  without  any  attempt  to  overthrow  them  by  violence. 
The  Ten  Tribes,  each  with  its  constituent  demes,  bad  be- 
come a  part  of  the  established  habits  of  the  country;  the 
citizens  had  become  accustomed  to  exercise  a  genuine  and 

gylus    the    Eretrian,    who    passed  not    mention    Gongylus    (Xenopta. 

over  to  the  Persians  on  this  occa-  Hellen.  iii.  1,  6). 

sion,   are   found   nearly  a  century  This  surrender    to   the  Persians 

afterwards  in  possession  of  a  town  drew    upon    the    Eretrians    bitter 

and  district  in  Mysia,    which  the  remarks  at  the   time  of  the  battl* 

Persian  king  had  bestowed  upon  of Salamis (Plutarch, ThemistokUi, 

their    ancestor.      Herodotus    does  c.  11). 
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self-determined  decision,  in  their  assemblies  political  as 
well  as  judicial;  while  even  the  senate  of  Areopagus, 
renovated  by  the  nine  annual  archons  successively  chosen 
who  passed  into  it  after  their  year  of  office,  had  also  become 
identified  in  feeling  with  the  constitution  of  Kleisthenes. 
Individual  citizens  doubtless  remained,  partisans  in  secret, 
and  perhaps  correspondents,  of  Hippias.  But  the  mass  of 
citizens,  in  every  scale  of  life,  could  look  upon  his  return 
¥dth  nothing  but  terror  and  aversion.  With  what  degree 
of  newly-acquired  energy  the  democratical  Athenians  could 
act  in  defence  of  their  country  and  institutions,  has  already 
been  related  in  a  former  chapter.  But  unfortunately  we 
possess  few  particulars  of  Athenian  history,  during  the 
decade  preceding  490  c.b.,  nor  can  we  follow  in  detail  the 
working  of  the  government.  The  new  form  however  which 
Athenian  politics  had  assumed  becomes  partially  manifest 
when  we  observe  the  three  leaders  who  stand  prominent 
at  this  important  epoch:— Miltiades,  Themistokies,  and 
Aristeides. 

The  first  of  the  three  had  returned  to  Athens  three  or 
four  years  before  the  approach  of  Datis,  after  Miitiadfis 
six  or  seven  years'  absence  in  the  Chersonesus  —his  ad- 
of  Thrace,  whither  he  had  been  originally  sent  If  °iJog|J 
by  Hippias  about  the  year  517-516  b.c,  to  inherit  one  of  tbe 
the  property  as  well  as  the  supremacy  of  his  Jjj^^  ^itJ^^he 
uncle  the  oekist  Miltiades.    As  despot  of  the  year  in 
Chersonese,  and  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  Persia,  pei'uM  * 
he  had  been  among  the  lonians  who  accompanied  landed  at 
Darius  to  the  Danube  in  his  Scythian  expedition.  Marathon, 
He  had  been  the  author  of  that  memorable  recommendation 
which  HistiaBus  and  the  other  despots  did  not  think  it  their 
interest  to  follow — of  destroying  the  bridge  and  leaving 
the  Persian  king  to  perish.    Subsequently  he  had  been 
unable  to  remain  permanently  in  the  Chersonese,  for  reasons 
which  have  before  been  noticed;  but  he  seems  to  have 
occupied  it  during  the  period  of  the  Ionic  revolt.  *    What 
part  he  took  in  that  revolt,  we  do  not  know.    He  availed 

^  The  chapter  of  Herodotus  (ir.  cal  diflBcnlties  -which  onr  present 

40)  relating  to  the  adventures  of  MSS.    do    not  enable   us  to  clear 

Miltiadds  is  extremely  perplexing,  up.    Neither    Schweighauser,    nor 

as  I  have  already  remarked  in  a  the    explanation    cited    in   Bahr's 

former  note :   and  Wesseling  con-  note,  is  satisfactory, 
siders  that  it  iuvolves  chronologi- 
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himself,  however,  of  the  period  while  the  Persian  satraps 
were  employed  in  suppressing  it,  and  deprived  of  the 
mastery  of  the  sea,  to  expel,  in  conjunction  with  forces  from 
Athens,  both  the  Persian  garrison  and  the  Pelasgic  inhabi- 
tants from  the  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros.  But  the 
extinction  of  the  Ionic  revolt  threatened  him  with  ruin. 
When  the  Phenician  fleet,  in  the  summer  following  the 
capture  of  Miletus,  made  its  conquering  appearance  in  the 
Hellespont,  he  was  forced  to  escape  rapidly  to  Athens  with 
his  immediate  friends  and  property,  and  with  a  small 
squadron  of  five  ships.  One  of  these  ships,  commanded  by 
his  son  Metiochus,  was  actually  captured  between  the 
Chersonese  and  Imbros;  and  the  Phenician  were  most 
eager  to  capture  Militades  himself,  ^  inasmuch  as  he  was 
personally  odious  to  Darius  from  his  strenuous  recommen- 
dation to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.  On  arriving 
at  Athens,  after  his  escape  from  the  Phenicians  fleet,  he 
was  brought  to  trial  before  the  judicial  popular  assembly 
for  alleged  misgovemment  in  the  Chersonese,  or  for  what 
Herodotus  calls  "his  despotism"  there  exercised.  2  Probably 
the  Athenian  citizens  settled  in  that  peninsula  may  have 
had  good  reason  to  complain  of  him, — the  more  so  as  he 
had  carried  out  with  him  the  maxims  of  government  pre- 
valent at  Athens  under  the  Peisistratids,  and  had  in  his 
pay  a  body  of  Thracian  mercenaries.  However  the  people 
at  Athens  honourably  acquitted  him,  probably  in  part  from 
the  reputation  which  he  had  obtained  as  conqueror  of 
Lemnos;  3  and  he  was  one  of  the  ten  annually  elected  generals 
of  the  republic,  during  the  year  of  this  Persian  expedition 
— chosen  at  the  beginning  of  the  Attic  year,  shortly  after 
the  summer  solstice,  at  a  time  when  Datis  and  Hippias  had 
actually  sailed,  and  were  known  to  be  approaching. 

The  character  of  Miltiades  is  one  of  great  bravery  and 
decision — qualities  pro-eminently  useful  to  his  country  on 
the  present  crisis,  and  the  more  useful  as  he  was  under  the 
strongest  motive  to  put  them  forth,  from  the  personal 
hostility  of  Darius  towards  him.  Yet  he  does  not  peculiarly 
belong  to  the  democracy  of  Kleisthenes,  like  his  younger 
contemporaries   Themistokles  and  Aristeides.    The  two 

'  Herodot.  vi.  43-104.  the    battle     of    Marathon.      How 

*  Herodot.  vi.  39-104.  much    his     reputation    had    been 

•  Herodot.    vi.     132.      MiXTidSrjc,  heightened    by    the    conquest    of 
xai  icpoTtpov  tu6oxi{jLi(uv— i.  e.  beforo  Lemnos,  see  Herodot.  vi.  136. 
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latter  are  specimens  of  a  class  of  men  new  at  Athens  since 
the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  and  contrasting  forcibly  with 
Peisistratus,  Lykurgus,  and  Megakles,  the  political  leaders 
of  the  preceding  generation.  Themistokles  and  Aristeides, 
different  as  they  were  in  disposition,  agree  in  being  politi- 
cians of  the  democratical  stamp,  exercising  ascendency  by 
and  through  the  people — devoting  their  time  to  the  dis- 
charge of  public  duties,  and  to  the  frequent  discussions  in 
the  political  and  judicial  meetings  of  the  people — manifest- 
ing those  combined  powers  of  action,  comprehension,  and 
persuasive  speech,  which  gradually  accustomed  the  citizens 
to  look  to  them  as  advisers  as  well  as  leaders — but  always 
subject  to  criticism  and  accusation  from  unfriendly  rivals, 
and  exercising  such  rivalry  towards  each  other  with  an 
asperity  constantly  increasing.  Instead  of  Attica  disunited 
and  torn  into  armed  factions,  as  it  had  been  forty  years 
before — the  Diakrii  under  one  man,  and  the  Parali  and 
Pedieis  under  others — we  have  now  Attica  one  and  indivi- 
sible; regimented  into  a  body  of  orderly  hearers  in  the 
Pnyx,  appointing  and  holding  to  accountability  the  magis- 
trates, and  open  to  be  addressed  by  Themistokles,  Aristeides, 
or  any  other  citizen  who  can  engage  their  attention. 

Neither  Themistokles  nor  Aristeides  could  boast  a 
lineage  of  gods  and  heroes,  like  the  ^akid  Miltiades.^ 
Both  were  of  middling  station  and  circumstances.  Aris- 
teides, son  of  Lysimachus,  was  on  both  sides  of  pure 
Athenian  blood;  but  the  wife  ofNeokles,  father  of  Themis- 
tokles, was  a  foreign  woman  of  Thrace  or  of  Karia:  and 
such  an  alliance  is  the  less  surprising,  since  Themistokles 
must  have  been  born  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Peisis- 
tratids,  when  the  status  of  an  Athenian  citizen  had  not  yet 
acquired  its  political  value.  There  was  a  marked  contrast 
between  these  two  eminent  men — those  points  which  stood 
most  conspicuous  in  the  one  being  comparatively  Themi- 
deficient  in  the  other.  In  the  description  of  stokiAs. 
Themistokles,  which  we  have  the  advantage  of  finding 
briefly  sketched  by  Thucydides,  the  circumstance  most 
emphatically  brought  out  is,  his  immense  force  of  spon- 
taneous invention  and  apprehension,  without  any  previous 
aid  either  from  teaching  or  gradual  practice.  The  might 
of  unassisted  nature  2  was  never  so  strikingly  exhibited 

>  Herodot.  vi.  35.  fftoxXyj^    PsPaiotaxa      5rj      tpuasu)^ 

'  THucyd.  i.  38.    ^v  ydp  6  63{jli-     lo^uv  67)X(b9a;  xal  6ia<psp6vTU)<  ti 
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as  in  him.  He  conceived  the  complications  of  a  present 
embarrassment,  and  divined  the  chances  of  a  mysterious 
future,  with  equal  sagacity  and  equal  quickness.  The 
right  expedient  seemed  to  flash  upon  his  mind  extempore, 
even  in  the  most  perplexing  contingencies,  without  the 
least  necessity  for  premeditation.  He  was  not  less 
distinguished  for  daring  and  resource  in  action:  when 
engaged  on  any  joint  affairs,  his  superior  competence 
marked  him  out  as  the  leader  for  others  to  follow,  and  no 
business,  however  foreign  to  his  experience,  ever  took  him 
by  surprise,  or  came  wholly  amiss  to  him.  Such  is  the 
remarkable  picture  which  Thucydides  draws  of  a  country- 
man whose  death  nearly  coincided  in  time  with  his  own 
birth.  The  untutored  readiness  and  universality  of  Themi- 
stokles  probably  formed  in  his  mind  a  contrast  to  the  more 
elaborate  discipline,  and  careful  preliminary  study,  with 
which  the  statesmen  of  his  own  day — and  Perikles  especially, 
the  greatest  of  them — approached  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  public  affairs.  Themistokles  had  received 
no  teaching  from  philosophers,  sophists  and  rhetors,  who 
were  the  instructors  of  well-bom  youth  in  the  days  of 
Thucydides,  and  whom  Aristophanes,  the  contemporary 
of  the  latter,  so  unmercifully  derides — treating  such  in- 
struction as  worse  than  nothing,  and  extolling,  in  com- 
parison with  it,  the  unlettered  courage,  with  mere 
gymnastic  accomplishments,  of  the  victors  at  Marathon,  i 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  mind  of  Thucydides  of  any 
such  undue  contempt  towards  his  own  age.  The  same 
terms  of  contrast  are  tacitly  present  to  his  mind,  but  he 
seems  to  treat  the  great  capacity  of  Themistokles  as  the 
more  a  matter  of  wonder,  since  it  sprung  up  without  that 
preliminary  cultivation  which  had  gone  to  the  making  of 
Perikles. 

EC  a^TO  (xaXXov  itspiuv  &^ioc  Oaufi^^-  oea>c{Jiiv  Suvdfxei   fi.eX^TT)c8i 

aai*  olxs  ia  Yop  ff  oveaei  xal  ouxe  PpayyTTjxi,   xpaxioxoc  5e  ou- 

icpo(xa6u}V8C   aOTTjvoiSevoliT'  TOcauxo9xeSidCetvTd5^ovTa 

inifxaOtbv)   Ttbv  ts  napajrp'^pia  6i'  eyevsTO. 

eXax^''^''')^  f)ouX7]c  xpaTioroc  yvwiacov,  '  See  the  contrast  of  the  old  and 

xoi  TU)v  jxsXXovTCDv  in\  wXeiffTov  too  new  education,  as  set  forth  in  Ari- 

YevT]90|i.ivou    dpiffTOc   elxaoxi^c.    Kal  stophangs,    Nubes,   057-1003;    also 

&  jxfev  jxsxd  ytipi^  ^X0^»  ""-^'^  i^TT/i^ffaa-  Ranse,  1067. 

Oat  oioc  xe*  u)v  H  dneipoc  eiT],  xpivai  About  the  training  of  Themisto- 

ixavu>c  oOx  diti^XXaxxo.  To  xe  djxsivov  kUs,  compared    with   that    of  the 

ri  X^^P^^   ^  ^^  dtpavai  Exi  Tcposu>pa  contemporaries    of    Perikles,    see 

^d>.i9xa'  xal  x6  ^U(i.ico(v  elntiv,  <p'!)-  also  Plutarch,  Themistokl.  c.  2. 
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The  general  character  given  by  Plutarch,  i  though 
many  of  his  anecdotes  are  both  trifling  and  apocryphal,  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  brief  sketch  just  cited  from 
Thucydides.  Themistokles  had  an  unbounded  passion — 
not  merely  for  glory,  insomuch  that  the  laurels  of  Miltiades 
acquired  at  Marathon  deprived  him  of  rest — but  also  for 
display  of  every  kind.  He  was  eager  to  vie  with  men 
richer  than  himself  in  showy  exhibition — one  great  source, 
though  not  the  only  source,  of  popularity  at  Athens — nor 
was  he  at  all  scrupulous  in  procuring  the  means  of  doing 
so.  Besides  being  assiduous  in  attendance  at  the  Ekklesia 
and  the  Dikastery,  he  knew  most  of  the  citizens  by  name, 
and  was  always  ready  with  advice  to  them  in  their  private 
affairs.  Moreover  he  possessed  all  the  tactics  of  an  expert 
party-man  in  conciliating  political  friends  and  in  defeating 
political  enemies.  And  though  he  was  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life  sincerely  bent  upon  the  upholding  and  aggran- 
disement of  his  country,  and  was  on  some  most  critical 
occasions  of  unspeakable  value  to  it,  yet  on  the  whole  his 
morality  was  as  reckless  as  his  intelligence  was  eminent. 
He  will  be  found  grossly  corrupt  in  the  exercise  of  power, 
and  employing  tortuous  means,  sometimes  indeed  for  ends 
in  themselves  honourable  and  patriotic,  but  sometimes 
also  merely  for  enriching  himself.  He  ended  a  glorious 
life  by  years  of  deep  disgrace,  with  the  forfeiture  of  all 
Hellenic  esteem  and  brotherhood — a  rich  man,  an  exile,  a 
traitor,  and  a  pensioner  of  the  Great  King,  pledged  to 
undo  his  own  previous  work  of  liberation  accomplished  at 
the  victory  of  Salamis. 

Of  Aristeides  we  possess  unfortunately  no  description 
from  the  hand  of  Thucydides.  Yet  his  character  .  .  ,  .  ,^ 
IS  SO  Simple  and  consistent,  that  we  may  safely 
accept  the  brief  but  unqualified  encomium  of  Herodotus 
and  Plato,  expanded  as  it  is  in  the  biography  of  Plutarch 
and  Cornelius  Nepos,^  however  little  the  details  of  the 
latter  can  be  trusted.  Aristeides  was  inferior  to  Themistokles 
in  resource,  quickness,  flexibility,  and  power  of  coping 
with  difiiculties;  but  incomparably  superior  to  him,  as  well 
as  to  other  rivals  and  contemporaries,  in  integrity  public 
as  well  as  private;  inaccessible  to  pecuniary  temptations 

»  Plutarch,  Themistokles,  c.  3,  «  Herodot.  Tiii.  79 ;  Plato,  Gor- 
4,  5  ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Themist.  gias,  c.  172,  apioTov  avSpa  sv  'AOr^- 
c.  1.  v^ai  xol  6ixai6xatov. 
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as  well  as  to  other  seductive  influences,  and  deserving 
as  well  as  enjoying  the  highest  measure  of  personal  con- 
fidence. He  is  described  as  the  peculiar  friend  of  Kleis- 
thenes,  the  first  founder  of  the  democracy  * — as  pursuing  a 
straight  and  a  single-handed  course  in  political  life,  with 
no  solicitude  for  party-ties,  and  with  little  care  either  to 
conciliate  friends  or  to  ofi'end  enemies — as  unflinching  in 
the  exposure  of  corrupt  practices,  by  whomsoever  com- 
mitted or  upheld — as  earning  for  himself  the  lofty  sur- 
name of  the  Just,  not  less  by  his  judicial  decisions  in  the 
capacity  of  archon,  than  by  his  equity  in  private  arbitra- 
tions and  even  his  candour  in  political  dispute — and  as 
manifesting,  throughout  a  long  public  life  full  of  tempting 
opportunities,  an  uprightness  without  flaw  and  beyond  all 
suspicion,  recognised  equally  by  his  bitter  contemporary 
the  poet  Timokreon^  and  by  the  allies  of  Athens  upon 
whom  he  first  assessed  the  tribute.  Few  of  the  leading 
men  in  any  part  of  Greece  were  without  some  taint  on  their 
reputation,  deserved  or  undeserved,  in  regard  to  pecuniary 
probity.  Eut  whoever  became  notoriously  recognised  as 
possessing  this  vital  quality,  acquired  by  means  of  it  a 
firmer  hold  on  the  public  esteem  than  even  eminent  talents 
could  confer.  Thucydides  ranks  conspicuous  probity  among 
the  first  of  the  many  ascendent  qualities  possessed  by 
Perikles;3  while  Nikias,  equal  to  him  in  this  respect, 
though  immeasurably  inferior  in  every  other,  owed  to  it  a 
still  larger  proportion  of  that  exaggerated  confidence  which 
the  Athenian  people  continued  so  long  to  repose  in  him. 
The  abilities  of  Aristeides — though  apparently  adequate 
to  every  occasion  on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  only  in- 
ferior when  we  compare  him  with  so  remarkable  a  man  as 
Themistokles — were  put  in  the  shade  by  this  incorruptible 
probity;  which  procured  for  him,  however,  along  with  the 
general  esteem,  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  private  enmity 
from  jobbers  whom  he  exposed,  and  even  some  jealousy 
from  persons  who  heard  it  proclaimed  with  offensive  osten- 
tation. "We  are  told  that  a  rustic  and  unlettered  citizen 
pave  his  ostracising  vote  and  expressed  his  dislike  against 
Aristeides,*  on  the  simple  ground  that  he  was  tired  of  hear- 
ing him  always  called  the  Just.     Now  the  purity  of  the 

»  Plutarch   (Aristeidds,    c.   1—4 ;  *  Timokreon  ap.   Plutarch.  The- 

Fhemistoklds,    c.    3;    An   Seni   sit  mistoklds,  c.  21. 

terenda  respublica,.  c.    12.   p.  790;  »  Thucyd.  ii.  G5. 

;?r8ecepta  Beip.  Gerend.  c.  ii.  p.  805)*  *  Plutarch,  Aristeidgs,  c.  7. 
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most  honourable  man  will  not  bear  to  be  so  boastfully  talked 
of  as  if  he  were  the  only  honourable  man  in  the  country.  The 
less  it  is  obtruded,  the  more  deeply  and  cordially  will  it  be 
felt:  and  the  story  just  alluded  to,  whether  true  or  false,  illus- 
trates that  natural  reaction  of  feeling  produced  by  absurd 
encomiasts,  or  perhaps  by  insidious  enemies  under  the  mask 
of  encomiasts,  who  trumpeted  forth  Aristeides  as  The  Just 
man  of  Attica,  so  as  to  wound  the  legitimate  dignity  of 
every  one  else.  Neither  indiscreet  friends  nor  artful 
enemies,  however,  could  rob  him  of  the  lasting  esteem  of 
his  countrymen;  which  he  enjoyed,  though  with  intervals 
of  their  displeasure,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  ostra- 
cised during  a  part  of  the  period  between  the  battles  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis,  at  a  time  when  the  rivalry  between 
him  and  Themistokles  was  so  violent  that  both  could  not 
remain  at  Athens  without  peril;  but  the  dangers  of  Athens 
during  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  brought  him  back  before  the 
ten  years  of  exile  were  expired.  His  fortune,  originally 
very  moderate,  was  still  farther  diminished  during  the 
course  of  his  life,  so  that  he  died  very  poor,  and  the  state 
was  obliged  to  lend  aid  to  his  children. 

Such  were  the  characters  of  Themistokles  and  Aris- 
teides, the  two  earliest  leaders  thrown  up  by  the  Athenian 
democracy.    Half  a  century  before,  Themistokles  would 
have  been  an  active  partisan  in  the  faction  of  the  Parali  or 
the  Pedieis,  while  Aristeides  would  probably  have  re- 
mained an  unnoticed  citizen.    At  the  present  period  of 
Athenian  history,  the  characters  of  soldier,  magistrate, 
and  orator,  were  intimately  blended  together  in  a  citizen 
who  stood  forward  for  eminence,  though  they  tended  more 
and  more  to  divide  themselves  during  the  ensuing  century 
and  a  half.    Aristeides  and  Miltiades  were  both  elected 
among  tlie  ten  generals,  each  for  his  respective  tribe,  in 
the  year  of  the  expedition  of  Datis  across  the  ^gean,  and 
probably  even  after  that  expedition  was  known  to  be  on 
its  voyage.  Moreover  we  are  led  to  suspect  from  Miitiadds, 
a  passage  in  Plutarch,  that  Themistokles  also   Aristeides, 
'  was  general  of  his  tribe  on  the  same  occasion,  ^  Japs  ¥he- 
though  this  is  doubtful;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  mistokies 
fought  at  Marathon.     The  ten  generals  had  ^mong  the 
jointly  the  command  of  the  army,  each  of  them  ten  strat^gi 
taking  his  turn  to  exercise  it  for  a  day.    In  ^^  *^^  ^'^' 

'  Plutarch,  Aristeidds,  o.  5. 
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addition  to  the  ten,  the  third  archon  or  polemarch  was  con- 
sidered as  eleventh  in  the  military  council.  The  polemarch 
of  this  year  was  Kallimachus  of  Aphidnge.  ^ 

Such  were  the  chiefs  of  the  military  force,  and  to  a 
great  degree  the  administrators  of  foreign  affairs,  at  the 
time  when  the  four  thousand  Athenian  kleruchs  or  settlers 
planted  in  Euboea — escaping  from  Eretria,  now  invested 
by  the  Persians — brought  word  to  their  countrymen  at 
home  that  the  fall  of  that  city  was  impending.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  the  Persian  host  would  proceed  from  Eretria 
forthwith  against  Athens.  A  few  days  afterwards  Hippias 
disembarked  them  at  Marathon. 

Of  the  feeling  which  now  prevailed  at  Athens  we  have 
The  Athe-  ^^^  details.  But  doubtless  the  alarm  was  hardly 
nians  ask  inferior  to  that  which  had  been  felt  at  Eretria. 
Sparta—  Opinions  were  not  unanimous  as  to  the  proper 
delay  of  the  steps  to  be  taken,  nor  were  suspicions  of  treason 
partans.  wanting.  Pheidippides  the  courier  was  sent  to 
Sparta  immediately  to  solicit  assistance;  and  such  was  his 
prodigious  activity,  that  he  performed  this  journey  of  150 
miles,  on  foot,  in  48  hours.  2  Revealing  to  the  ephors  that 
Eretria  was  already  enslaved,  he  entreated  their  assistance 
to  avert  the  same  fate  from  Athens,  the  most  ancient  city 
in  Greece.  The  Spartan  authorities  readily  promised  their 
aid,  but  unfortunately  it  was  now  the  ninth  day  of  the  moon. 
Ancient  law  or  custom  forbade  them  to  march,  in  this 
month  at  least,  during  the  last  quarter  before  the  full  moon; 
but  after  the  full,  they  engaged  to  march  without  delay. 
Five  days'  delay  at  this  critical  moment  might  prove  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  endangered  city;  yet  the  reason  assigned 
seems  to  have  been  no  pretence  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans. 
It  was  mere  blind  tenacity  of  ancient  habit,  which  we  shall 
find  to  abate,  though  never  to  disappear,  as  we  advance  in 
their  history.  3  Indeed  their  delay  in  marching  to  rescue 
Attica  from  Mardonius,  eleven  years  afterwards,  at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  alienating  Athens  and  ruining  the  Hel- 
lenic cause,  marks  the  same  selfish  dulness.  But  the 
reason  now  given  certainly  looked  very  like  a  pretence,  so 
that  the  Athenians  couiil  indulge  no  certain  assurance 

'  Herodot.  vi.  109,  110.  oessively  at  the  rate   of  sixty  or 

*  Mr.  Kinneir  remarks  that   the  seventy  miles  a  day  (Geographical 

Persian  Cassids,  or  foot-messengers,  Memoir  of  Persia,  p.  44). 

will  trayel  for  aeyeral  days  suo-  *  Herodot.  ix.  7-10. 
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that  the  Spartan  troops  would  start  even  when  the  full 
moon  arrived. 

In  this  respect  the  answer  brought  by  Pheidippides 
was  mischievous,  as  it  tended  to  increase  that  ^._ 

...  ,'.,..  It       1        1  Difference 

uncertainty  and  indecision  which  already  pre-  of  opinion 

vailed  among  the  ten  generals,  as  to  the  proper  jmo^g  ti»« 

steps  for  meeting  the  invaders.  Partly,  perhaps,  rars— fire 

in  reliance  on  this  expected  Spartan  help,  five  ^f  them 

,      p  , ,       ,  1^  J      ■  J    ji  A       recommend 

out  of  the  ten  generals  were  decidedly  averse  to  an  immo- 
an  immediate  engagement  with  the  Persians;  ^^a*® 
while  Miltiades  with  the  remaining  four  strenu-  other^five^ 
ously  urged  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  are  adverse 
in  bringing  the  enemy  to  action,  without  leaving 
time  to  the  timid  and  the  treacherous  to  establish  correspond- 
ence with  Hippias  and  to  take  some  active  step  for 
paralysing  all  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  citizens. 
This  most  momentous  debate,  upon  which  the  fate  of  Athens 
hung,  is  represented  by  Herodotus  to  have  occurred  at 
Marathon,  after  the  army  had  marched  out  and  taken  post 
there  within  sight  of  the  Persians;  while  Cornelius  Nepos 
describes  it  as  having  been  raised  before  the  army  quitted 
the  city — upon  the  question,  whether  it  was  prudent  to 
meet  the  enemy  at  all  in  the  field,  or  to  confine  the  defence 
to  the  city  and  the  sacred  rock.  Inaccurate  as  this  latter 
author  generally  is,  his  statement  seems  more  probable  here 
than  that  of  Herodotus.  For  the  ten  generals  would  scarce- 
ly march  out  of  Athens  to  Marathon  without  having 
previously  resolved  to  fight:  moreover,  the  question  be- 
tween fighting  in  the  field  or  resisting  behind  the  walls, 
which  had  already  been  raised  at  Eretria,  seems  the  natural 
point  on  which  the  five  mistrustful  generals  would  take 
their  stand.  And  probably  indeed  Miltiades  himself,  if 
debarred  from  immediate  action,  would  have  preferred  to 
hold  possession  of  Athens,  and  prevent  any  treacherous 
movement  from  breaking  out  there,  rather  than  to  remain 
inactive  on  the  hills,  watching  the  Persians  at  Marathon, 
with  the  chance  of  a  detachment  from  their  numerous  fleet 
sailing  round  toPhalerum,  and  thus  distracting  by  a  double 
attack  both  the  city  and  the  camp. 

However  this  may  be,  the  equal  division  of  opinion 
among  the  ten  generals,  whether  manifested  at  Marathon 
or  at  Athens,  is  certain.  Miltiades  had  to  await  the  casting 
vote  of  the  polemarchKallimachus.  To  him  he  represented 
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emphatically  the  danger   of  delay,   with   the  chance   of 
Urgent  some  traitorous  intrigue  occurring  to  excite  dis- 

i»8^noe8  union  and  aggravate  the  alarms  of  the  citizens, 
dds  in  fa-  Nothing  could  prevent  such  treason  from  hreak- 
your  of  an  jng  out,  with  all  its  terrific  consequences  of  en- 
battfe-*  slavement  to  the  Persians  and  to  Hippias,  ex- 
casting-  cept  a  bold,  decisive,  and  immediate  attack — 
the^poie-  the  success  of  which  he  (Miltiades)  was  pre- 
march  de-  pared  to  ffuarant 00.  Fortunately  for  Athens,  the 
termines  i .  polemarch  embraced  the  opinion  of  Miltiades; 
while  the  seditious  movements  which  were  preparing  did 
not  show  themselves  until  after  the  battle  had  been  gained. 
Aristeides  and  Themistokles  are  both  recorded  to  have  se- 
conded Miltiades  warmly  in  this  proposal,  while  all  the 
other  generals  agreed  in  surrendering  to  Miltiades  their 
days  of  command,  so  as  to  make  him  as  much  as  they  could 
the  sole  leader  of  the  army.  It  is  said  that  the  latter 
awaited  the  day  of  his  own  regular  turn  before  he  fought 
the  battle,  i  Yet  considering  the  eagerness  which  he  dis- 
played to  bring  on  an  immediate  and  decisive  action,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  he  would  have  admitted  any  serious 
postponement  upon  such  a  punctilio. 

While  the  army  were  mustered  on  the  ground  sacred 
March  of  ^^  Herakles  near  Marathon,  with  the  Persians 
the  Athe-  and  their  fleet  occupying  the  plain  and' shore 
Marathon  beneath,  and  in  preparation  for  immediate  action 
—the  — they  were  joined  by  the  whole  force  of  the 

?pSnTant  ^^^^^^  ^^"^  ^^  Platsea,  consisting  of  about  1000 
ousiy  join  hoplites,  who  had  marched  directly  from  their 
them  there,   q^^  ^^^y  ^q  ^|jg  spot,  along  the  southern  range 

of  Kithger6n,  and  passing  through  Dekeleia.  We  are  not 
told  that  they  had  ever  been  invited.  Very  probably  the 
Athenians  had  never  thought  of  summoning  aid  from  this 
unimportant  neighbour,  in  whose  behalf  they  had  taken 
upon  themselves  a  lasting  feud  with  Thebes  and  the 
BoBotian  league.  2  Their  coming  on  this  important  occasion 
seems  to  have  been  a  spontaneous  effort  of  gratitude,  which 
ought  not  to  be  the  less  commended  because  their  interests 
were  really  wrapped  up  in  those  of  Athens — since  if  the 
latter  had  oeen  conquered,  nothing  could  have  saved  Plataea 
from  being  subdued  by  the  Thebans.  Yet  many  a  Grecian 
town  would  have  disregarded  both  generous  impulse  and 

<  Herodot.  yI.  110.  •  Herodot.  yI.  108.112U 
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rational  calculation,  in  the  fear  of  provoking  a  new  and 
terrific  enemy.  If  we  summon  up  to  our  imaginations  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case — which  it  requires  some  eflFort 
to  do,  because  our  authorities  come  from  the  subsequent 
generations,  after  Greece  had  ceased  to  fear  the  Persians 
— we  shall  be  sensible  that  this  volunteer  march  of  the 
whole  Plataean  force  to  Marathon  is  one  of  the  mostaflFect- 
ing  incidents  of  all  Grecian  history.  Upon  Athens  gener- 
ally it  produced  an  indelible  impression,  commemorated 
•ever  afterwards  in  the  public  prayers  of  the  Athenian 
herald,  i  and  repaid  by  a  grant  to  the  Platseans  of  the  full 
civil  rights  (seemingly  without  the  political  rights)  of 
Athenian  citizens.  Upon  the  Athenians  then  marshalled 
at  Marathon  its  e£fect  must  have  been  unspeakably  power- 
ful and  encouraging,  as  a  proof  that  they  were  not  alto- 
gether isolated  from  Greece,  and  as  an  unexpected  counter- 
vailing stimulus  under  circumstances  so  full  of  hazard. 

Of  the  two  opposing  armies  at  Marathon,  we  are  told 
that  the  Athenians  were  10,000  hoplites,  either  including, 
or  besides,  the  1000  who  came  from  Platgea.2  Numbers  of 
This  statement  is  no  way  improbable,  though  *^e  armies, 
it  does  not  come  from  Herodotus,  who  is  our  only  really 
valuable  authority  on  the  case,  and  who  mentions  no 
numerical  total.  Indeed  the  number  named  may  seem 
smaller  than  we  should  have  expected,  considering  that 
no  less  than  4000  kleruchs  or  out-settled  citizens  had  just 
come  over  from  Euboea.  A  sufficient  force  of  citizens  must 
of  course  have  been  left  behind  to  defend  the  city.  The 
numbers  of  the  Persians  we  cannot  be  said  to  know  at 
all,  nor  is  there  anything  certain  except  that  they  were 
greatly  superior  to  the  Greeks.  We  hear  from  Herodotus 
that  their  armament  originally  consisted  of  six  hundred 
ships  of  war,  but  we  are  not  told  how  many  separate 
transports  there  were;  moreover,  reinforcements  had  been 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  55.  peii,  Dissertat.  ii.  7)  affirms  that 
*  Justin  states  10,000  Athenians,  Trogus  or  Justin  follows  Herodo- 
besides  1000  Plataeans.  Cornelius  tus  in  matters  concerning  the  Per- 
NepoB,  Pausanias  and  Plutarch  sian  invasions  of  Greece.  He  can- 
give  10,000  as  the  sum  total  of  not  have  compared  the  two  very 
both.  Justin,  ii.  9;  Com.  Nep.  attentively;  for  Justin  not  only 
Miltiad.  c.  4;  Pausan.  iv.  25,  5;  x.  states  several  matters  which  are 
20,  2:  compare  also  Suidas,  v.  not  to  be  found  in  Herodotus,  but 
MTCTciac.  Ib  at  variance  with  the  latter  on 
Heeren  (De  Fontibus  Trogi  Pom-  some  particulars  not  unimportant. 
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procured  as  they  came  across  the  ^gean  from  the  islaDds 
successively  conquered.  The  aggregate  crews  on  board 
of  all  their  ships  must  have  between  150,000  and  200,000 
men.  Yet  what  proportion  of  these  were  fighting-men, 
or  how  many  actually  did  fight  at  Marathon,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining,  i  There  were  a  certain  proportion 
of  cavalry,  and  some  transports  expressly  prepared  for  the 
conveyance  of  horses.  Moreover,  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
Hippias  selected  the  plain  of  Marathon  for  a  landing-place, 
because  it  was  the  most  convenient  spot  in  Attica  for 
cavalry  movements — though  it  is  singular,  that  in  the 
battle  the  cavalry  are  not  mentioned. 

Marathon,  situated  near  to  a  bay  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Attica,  and  in  a  direction  E.  N.  E.  from  Athens, 
Locality  of  is  divided  by  the  high  ridge  of  Mount  Pentelikus 
Marathon,  from  the  city,  with  which  it  communicated  by 
two  roads,  one  to  the  north,  another  to  the  south  of  that 
mountain.  Of  these  two  roads,  the  northern,  at  once  the 
shortest  and  the  most  diflSicult,  is  twenty-two  miles  in 
length:  the  southern — longer  but  more  easy,  and  the  only 

*  Justin  (ii.  9)  aayg  that  the  to-  materials,    even    for    a    probable 

tal  of  the  Persian  army  was  600,000,  guess,   in  respect  to  the  Persians. 

«nd    that  200,000  perished.    Plato  The   silence   of  Herodotus  (whom 

(Menexen.  p.  240)  and  Lysias  (Orat.  we  shall  find   hereafter  very   cir- 

Funebr.  c.  7)  speak  of  the  Persian  cumstantial  as  to   the  numbers  of 

total    as    600,000    men.     Valerius  the  army  under  XerxSs)   seems  to 

Maximus  (v.  3),  Pausanias  (iv.  25),  show  that  he  had  no  information 

and  Plutarch   (Parallel.  Orsec.   ad  which  he  could  trust.  His  account 

init.),  give  300,000  men.  Cornelius  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  presents 

Nepos   (Miltiad§8,   c.   5)   gives  the  him  in  honourable    contrast  with 

more    moderate    total    of   110,000  the   loose   and  boastful    assertors 

men.  "wbo    followed   him.     For   though 

See    the     observations     on    tVe  he    does    not    tell   us   much,    and 

battle  of  Marathon  made  both  by  falls  lamentably  short  of  what  we 

Colonel  Leake  and  by  Mr.  Finlay,  should  like  to  know,  yet  all   that 

who  have  examined  and  described  he  does  say  is  reasonable  and  prob- 

the  locality:   Leake  on  the  Demi  able  as  to  the  proceedings  of  both 

of  Attica,   in  Transactions   of  the  armies;    and    the   little   which  he 

Boyal  Society  of  Literature,   vol.  states  becomes   more   trustworthy 

ii.  p.  ICO  seq.;  and  Finlay   on  the  on  that  very  account — because  it 

Battle   of  Marathon,   in  the  same  is  so  little— showing  that  he  keeps 

Transactions,      vol.    iiL    p.    360—  strictly  within  his  authorities. 

380,  Ac.  There  is  nothing  in  the  account 

tooth  have  given  remarks  on  the  of  Herodotus  to  make   us  believe 

probable    numbers    of   the   armies  that  he  had  ever  visited  the  ground 

assembled ;  but  there  are  really  no  of  Marathon. 
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one  practicable  for  chariots — is  twenty-six  miles  in  length, 
or  about  six  and  a  half  hours  of  computed  march.  It 
passed  between  Mounts  Pentelikus  and  Hymettus,  through 
the  ancient  demes  of  Gargettus  and  Fallen^,  and  was  the 
road  by  which  Peisistratus  and  Hippias,  when  they  landed 
at  Marathon,  forty-seven  years  before,  had  marched  to 
Athens.  The  bay  of  Marathon,  sheltered  by  a  projecting 
cape  from  the  northward,  affords  both  deep  water  and  a 
shore  convenient  for  landing;  while  "its  plain  (says  a  care- 
ful modern  observer  *)  extends  in  a  perfect  level  along  this 
fine  bay  and  is  in  length  about  six  miles,  in  breadth  never 
less  than  about  one  mile  and  a  half.  Two  marshes  bound 
the  extremities  of  the  plain:  the  southern  is  not  very  large, 
and  is  almost  dry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  heats ;  but 
the  northern,  which  generally  covers  considerably  more 
than  a  square  mile,  offers  several  parts  which  are  at  all 
seasons  impassable.    Both  however  leave  a  broad,  firm, 

>  See  Mr.   Finlay   on  the  Battle  lity,  and  an  Egyptian  poet  of  the 

of    Marathon,    Transactions,    Ac,  fifth    century   has   celebrated   the 

Tol.  ill.  pp.  364,  368,  383,  ut  »upra :  vines  and  olives  of  Marathon.    It 

compare  Hobhouse  (Lord  Brough-  is    natural    to    suppose    that   the 

ton),  Journey  in  Albania,  1.  p.  432.  vineyards     occupied     the     rising 

Colonel  Leake   thinks   that   the  grounds ;    and  it  is  probable  that 

ancient  town  of  Marathon  vras  not  the  olive-trees  vrere  chiefly  situated 

on  the   exact   side    of  the  modem  in  the    two    valleys,   where    some 

Marathon,   but   at   a  place   called  are   still   growing:    for  as  to   the 

Vran&,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Ma-  plain  itself,  the  circumstances  of 

rathon  (Leake    on    the    Demi    of  the  battle  incline   one  to  believe 

Attica,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  that  is  was  anciently   as  destitute 

Boyal  Society  of  Literature,  1829,  of  trees    as   it    is   at  .the  present 

vol.  ii.  p.  16G).  day."    (Leake,  on  the  Demi  of  At- 

"Below  these  .two  points,"  he  tica,  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.  of  Lite- 
observes,  "(the  tumuli  of  Vran&  rature,  vol.  ii.  p.  162), 
and  the  hill  of  Eotr6ni)  the  plain  Colonel  Leake  farther  says,  re- 
of  Marathon  expands  to  the  shore  specting  the  fitness  of  the  Mara- 
of  the  bay,  which  is  near  two  thonian  ground  for  cavalry  move- 
miles  distant  from  the  opening  of  ments:  "As  I  rode  across  the  plain 
the  valley  of  Vran&.  It  is  moder-  of  Marathon  with  a  peasant  of 
ately  well  cultivated  with  com,  Vran&,  he  remarked  to  me  that  it 
and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  was  a  fine  place  for  cavalry  to 
in  Attica,  though  rather  incon-  fight  in.  None  of  the  modern  Ma- 
veniently  subject  to  inundations  rathonii  were  above  the  rank  of 
from  the  two  torrents  which  cross  labourers:  they  have  heard  that  a 
it,  particularly  that  of  Marath6na.  great  battle  was  once  fought  there, 
From  Lucian  (in  Icaro-Menippo)  but  that  is  all  they  know."  (Leake, 
it  appears  that  the  parts  about  ut  sup.y  ii.  p.  175.). 
(Enod  were  noted  for  their  ferti- 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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sandy  beach  between  them  and  the  sea.  The  uninterrupt- 
ed flatness  of  the  plain  is  hardly  relieved  by  a  single  tree; 
and  an  amphitheatre  of  rocky  hills  and  rugged  mountains 
separates  it  from  the  rest  of  Attica,  over  the  lower  ridges 
of  which  some  steep  and  difficult  paths  communicate  with 
the  districts  of  the  interior." 

The  position  occupied  by  Miltiades  before  the  battle, 
identified  as  it  was  to  all  subsequent  Athenians  by  the 
sacred  grove  of  Herakles  near  Marathon,  was  probably  on 
some  portion  of  the  high  ground  above  this  plain.  Cor- 
nelius Nepos  tells  us  that  he  protected  it  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Persian  cavalry  by  felled  trees  obstructing  the 
approach.  The  Persians  occupied  a  position  on  the  plain; 
their  fleet  was  ranged  along  the  beach,  and  Hippias  him- 
self marshalled  them  for  the  battle,  i  The  native  Persians 
and  Sakge,  the  best  troops  in  the  whole  army,  were  placed 
in  the  centre,  which  they  considered  as  the  post  of 
honour,  2  and  which  was  occupied  by  the  Persian  king  him- 
self, when  present  at  a  battle.  The  right  wing  was  so 
regarded  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  polemarch  Kallimachus 
had  the  command  of  it.  The  hoplites  were  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  respective  tribes  from  right  to  left,  and 
at  the  extreme  left  stood  the  Plataeans.  It  was  necessary 
for  Miltiades  to  present  a  front  equal  or  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  more  numerous  Persian  host,  in  order  to  guard 
himself  from  being  taken  in  flank.  With  this  view  he 
drew  up  the  central  tribes,  including  the  Leontis  and  An- 
tiochis,  in  shallow  files  and  occupying  a  large  breadth  of 
ground;   while  each   of  the  wings   was  in  stronger  and 

*  Herodot.  vi.  107.  Sultan,    or   the   Grand  Visir,   sur- 

^  Plutarch,    Symposiac.    i.    3.    p.  rounded  by   the   national   cavalry 

619;   Xenophon.   Anabas.   i.   8,  21;  or  Spahis,   is  in  the  central  point 

Arrian,  ii.  8,  18;  iii.  11,  16.  of  all   (Von   Hammer,   Geschichte 

Wemay  compare,  with  this  estab-  des  Osmanischen  Reichs,   book  v. 

lished  battle-array  of  the  Persian  vol.  i.  p.  199). 

armies,    that    of  the    Turkish    ar-  About   the  honour  of  occupying 

mies,  adopted  and  constantly  fol-  the  right  wing  in  a  Grecian  army, 

lowed    ever   since    the   victorious  see  in  particular  the  animated  dis- 

battle   of  Ikonium  in  1386,  gained  pute   between   the  Athenians   and 

by  Amurath  I.   over  the  Earama-  the  Tegeates  before   the   battle  of 

nians.    The    European   troops   (or  Plataja  (Herodot.  ix.  27).   It  is  the 

those    of  Rum)    occupy    the    left  post  assigned  to   the  heroic  kings 

wing :  the  Asiatic  troops  (or  those  of  legendary  warfare  (Eurip.  Sup- 

of  Anatoli)   the   right   wing :   the  plices,  657). 
JaaUisarieB  are  in  the  centre.  The 
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deeper  order,  8o  as  to  make  his  attack  ef&cient  on  both 
sides.  His  whole  army  consisted  of  hoplites,  with  some 
slaves  as  unarmed  or  light-armed  attendants,  but  without 
either  bowmen  or  cavalry.  Nor  could  the  Persians  have 
been  very  strong  in  this  latter  force,  seeing  that  their 
horses  had  to  be  transported  across  the  JEgean:  but  the 
elevated  position  of  Miltiades  enabled  them  to  take  some 
measure  of  the  numbers  under  his  command,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  cavalry  in  his  army  could  not  but  confirm  the 
confidence  with  which  a  long  career  of  uninterrupted 
victory  had  impressed  their  generals. 

At  length  the  sacrifices  in  the  Greek  camp  were 
favourable  for  battle.    Miltiades,  who  had  everything  to 
gain  by  coming  immediately  to  close  quarters,  Battle  of 
ordered  his  army  to  advance  at  a  running  step   Marathon 
over  the  interval  of  one  mile  which  separated  chSge  of 
the  two  armies.     This  rapid  forward  movement,  ^y^J*^*' . 
accompanied  by  the  war-cry  or  pasan  which  al-  the  Per- 
ways  animated  the  charge  of  the  Greek  soldier,   sJans- 
astounded  the  Persian  army.     They  construed  it  as   an 
act  of  desperate  courage  little  short  of  insanity,  in  body 
not  only  small  but  destitute  of  cavalry  or  archers — but 
they  at  the  same  time  felt  their  conscious  superiority  sink 
within  them.     It  seems  to  have  been  long  remembered 
also  among  the  Greeks  as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon,    and  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the 
Athenians  were  the  first  Greeks  who  ever  charged  at  a 
run.  1    It  doubtless  operated  beneficially  in  rendering  the 

*  Herodot.   vi.  112.     Ilpmoi   (liv  a  part   of  the  mile  run  oyer  oon- 

Yop    'EXXi^vcDv    itivTuJv    Tujv    ^ixeiQ  sisted    of   declivity,    I  accept   the 

WfxEv,    6p6pLt{}    65    itoXsjxiouc     exp"^-  account    of    Herodotus    literally, 

vavTo.  though   whether   the    distance    be 

The  running  pace  of  the  charge  exactly  stated,  we  cannot  certainly 
was  obviously  one  of  the  most  re-  say:  indeed  the  fact  is,  that  it 
markable  events  connected  with  required  some  steadiness  of  disoi- 
the  battle.  Colonel  Leake  and  Mr.  pline  to  prevent  the  step  ofhopli- 
Finlay  seem  disposed  to  reduce  tes,  when  charging,  trom.  becom- 
the  run  to  a  quick  march;  partly  ing  accelerated  into  a  run.  See 
on  the  ground  that  the  troops  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Ku- 
must  have  been  disordered  and  naxa  in  Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  8,  18 ; 
out  of  breath  by  running  a  mile.  Diodor  xiv.  23:  compare  Polyeen. 
The  probability  is,  that  they  really  ii.  2,  3.  The  passage  of  Diodorus 
were  so,  and  that  such  was  the  here  referred  to  contrasts  the  ad- 
great  reason  of  the  defeat  of  the  vantages  with  the  disadvantages 
Centre.    It  is  very  probable  that  of  the  running  charge. 

T  2 
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Persian  cavalry  and  archers  comparatively  innocuous,  but 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  also  disordered  the 
Athenian  ranks,  and  that  when  they  reached  the  Persian 
front,  they  were  both  out  of  breath  and  unsteady  in  that 
line  of  presented  spears  and  shields  which  constituted 
their  force.  On  the  two  wings,  where  the  files  were  deep, 
such  disorder  produced  no  mischievous  effect:  the  Per- 
sians, after  a  certain  resistance,  were  overborne  and  driven 
back.  But  in  the  centre,  where  the  files  were  shallow, 
and  where  moreover  the  native  Persians  and  other  choice 
troops  of  the  army  were  posted,  the  breathless  and  dis- 
ordered Athenian  hoplites  found  themselves  in  far  greater 
diflSculties.  The  tribes  Leontis  and  Antiochis,  with  -The- 
mistokles  and  Aristeides  among  them,  were  actually  defeat- 
ed, broken,  driven  back,  and  pursued  by  the  Persians 
and  Sakae.  ^  Miltiades  seems  to  have  foreseen  the  possibi- 
lity of  such  a  check  when  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
diminish  so  materially  the  depth  of  his  centre.  For  his 
wings,  having  routed  the  enemies  opposed  to  them,  were 
stayed  from  pursuit  until  the  centre  was  extricated,  and 
the  Persians  and  Sakse  put  to  flight  along  with  the  rest. 
The  pursuit  then  became  general,  and  the  Persians  were 
chased  to  their  ships  ranged  in  line  along  the  shore.  Some 
of  them  became  involved  in  the  impassable  marsh  and 
there  perished. 2  The  Athenians  tried  to  set  the  ships 
on  fire,  but  the  defence  here  was  both  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful— several  of  the  forward  warriors  of  Athens  were 
slain,  and  only  seven  ships  out  of  the  numerous  fleet  des- 
troyed. 3  This  part  of  the  battle  terminated  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Persians.  They  repulsed  the  Athenians 
from  the  sea-shore,  so  as  to  secure  a  safe  re-embarkation; 

Both    Colonel    Leake    and    Mr.  act.  ii.  p.  170). 

Finlay  try  to  point  out  the  exact  *  Herodot.  vi.  113.     Katoc   touto 

ground   occupied   by   the  two   ar-  [xiv  67],  evixtov   ol  [^dpf^vpoi,  xal  piQ- 

niies:  they  differ  in  the  spot  cho-  ^avtec^  eSitoxov  e<  ttjv  [xesoYaiav. 

sen,  and  I  cannot  think  that  there  Herodotus     here     tells     us    the 

is  sufficient  evidence  to  be  had  in  whole    truth    withouth    disguise ; 

favour  of  any  spot.    Leake  thinks  Plutarch    (Aristeidgs,    c.    3)    only 

that  the  Persian  commanders  were  says  that  the  Persian  centre  made 

encamped   in  the   plain   of  Trico-  a  longer  resistance,   and  gave  thn 

rythos,  separated  from  that  of  Ma-  tribes  in  the  Grecian  centre  more 

rathon    by    the  great  marsh,    and  trouble  to  overthrow, 

communicating    with   it   only    by  ^  Pausan.  i.  32,  6. 

means  of  a  causeway  (Leake,  Trans-  'Herodot.  vi.  113-115. 
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leaving  few  or  no  prisoners,  but  a  rich  spoil  of  tents  and 
equipments  which  had  been  disembarked  and  could  not  be 
carried  away. 

Herodotus  estimates  the  number  of  those  who  fell  on 
the  Persian  side  in  this  memorable  action  at  6400  men. 
The  number  of  Athenian  dead  is  accurately  loss  on 
known,  since  all  were  collected  for  the  last  so-  ^<>*^  8*^«8' 
lemn  obsequies — they  were  192.  How  many  were  wound- 
ed we  do  not  hear.  The  brave  Kallimachus  the  pole- 
march,  and  Stesilaus  one  of  the  ten  generals,  were  among 
the  slain;  together  with  Kynegeirus  son  of  Euphorion, 
who,  in  laying  hold  on  the  poop-staff  of  one  of  the  vessels, 
had  his  hand  cut  off  by  an  axe,  ^  and  died  of  the  wound. 
He  was  brother  of  the  poet  ^schylus,  himself  present  at 
the  ffght;  to  whose  imagination  this  battle  at  the  ships 
must  have  emphatically  recalled  the  fifteenth  book  of  the 
Iliad.  Both  the  slain  Athenian  generals  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  the  assault  of  the  ships,  apparently  the  hottest 
part  of  the  combat.  The  statement  of  the  Persian  loss  as 
given  by  Herodotus  appears  moderate  and  reasonable,  2 
but  he  does  not  specify  any  distinguished  individuals  as 
having  fallen. 

But  the  Persians,  though  thus  .defeated  and  compelled 
to  abandon  the  position  of  Marathon,  were  not  xjiterior 
yet    disposed    to    relinquish    altogether    their  plans  of  the 
chances  against  Attica.  Their  fleet  was  observed   against* 
to  take  the  direction  of  Cape  Sunium — a  portion  Athens- 
being  sent  to  take  up  the  Eretrian  prisoners  and  JJ'^ca*  fa- 
the  stores  which  had  been  left  in  the  island  of  rourabie 
-^gilia.    At  the  same  time  a  shield,  discernible  *°  ***®"** 

^  Herodot.  yi.   114.    This  is  the  mnltis  scriptornm  laudibns  cele- 

stateraent  of  Herodotus  respecting  brata." 

Kynegeirus.    How  creditably  does  *  For  the  exaggerated  stories  of 

his  character  as  an  historian  con-  the  numbers  of  Persians  slain,  see 

trast  with  that  of  the  subsequent  Xenophon.  Anabas.  iii.  2,  12 ;  Plu- 

romancers !    Justin   tells    us    that  tarch,  De  Malign.   Herodot.  c.  26. 

Kynegeirus  first  seized  the  yessel  p.  862;   Justin,   ii.  9;  and  Suidas, 

with  his  right  hand:  that  was  cut  y.  IIoixIXt]. 

off,    and  he  held  the  yessel  with  In  the  account  of  Ktdsias,  Datis 

his   left:   when  he   had   lost   that  was  represented    as   haying    been 

also,  he  seized  the  ship  with  his  killed   in   the  battle,    and  it  was 

teeth  "like  a  wild  beast"  (Justin,  further  said  that  the  Athenians  re- 

ii.  0)— Justin  seems  to  haye  found  fused  to  giye  up  his  body  for  in- 

this   statement   in   many  different  torment ;    which  was    one    of  the 

authors :   "Cynegiri  militis  yirtus,  grounds  whereupon  Xerx6s  after- 
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from  its  polished  surface  afar  o£f,  was  seen  held  aloft  upon 
some  high  point  of  Attica  * — perhaps  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Pentelikus,  as  Colonel  Leake  supposes  with  much 
plausibility.  The  Athenians  doubtless  saw  it  as  well  as  the 
Persians;  and  Miltiades  did  not  fail  to  put  the  right  inter- 
pretation upon  it,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  course  of 
the  departing  fleet.  The  shield  was  a  signal  put  up  by 
partisans  in  the  country,  to  invite  the  Persians  round  to 
Athens  by  sea,  while  the  Marathonian  army  was  absent. 
Miltiades  saw  through  the  plot,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in 
j>    . ,  returning  to  Athens.     On  the  very  day  of  battle, 

march  of  the  Athenian  army  marched  back  with  the  utmost 
?*^k  ^**^'  speed  from  the  precinct  of  Herakles  at  Marathon 
Athens  on  to  the  preciuct  of  the  same  god  at  Kynosarges 
th°  b*ui**'    close  to  Athens,  which  they  reached  before  the 

arrival  of  the  Persian  fleet.  2    Datis  soon  came 
off  the  port  of  Phalerum;  but  the  partisans  of  Hippias  had 

been  so  dismayed  by  the  rapid  return  of  the 
sians  '  Marathonian  army,  that  he  did  not  find  those 
abandon  ai^g  and  facilities  which  he  had  anticipated  for 
terpri^e,  &  fresh  disembarkation  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
and  return  bourhood  of  Athens.  Though  too  late  however, 
^^^'  it  seems  that  he  was  not  much  too  late.     The 

Marathonian  army  had  only  just  completed  their  forced 
return-march.  A  little  less  quickness  on  the  part  of 
Miltiades  in  deciphering  the  treasonable  signal,  and  giving 
the  instant  order  of  march — a  little  less  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  Athenian  citizens  in  superadding  a  fatiguing  march 
to  a  no  less  fatiguing  combat---and  the  Persians  with  the 
partisans  of  Kippias  might  have  been  found  in  possession 

wards  invaded  Greece.    It  is  evi-  iceptenXcoov   Souvtov.     'A67]vaioi    fH, 

dent  that  in  the  authorities  which  u>c  noSwv  eixov,  rAx^^"^^^^^' 

KtSsias  followed,  the  alleged  death  6eov  e;  to  aaTU*  xal  gcpOTjadv  tk  dict- 

of  Batis   at  Marathon  was  rather  x6(xevoi,  npiv  ri  tou<  ()apf)dpoU(;  YJxetv, 

emphatically     dwelt     upon.      See  xai   saxpaxoTceSsoaavTo  dniYtxivot  e^ 

Ktdsias,  Fersica,  c.  18-21)  with  the  'HpaxX7]tou  xou  ev  Mapa8u>vi  ec  aXXo 

note  of  Bahr,  who  is  inclined  to  'HpaxXi^'iov  to  ev  KuvoadpYst. 

defend  the  statement  against  He-  Plutarch  (Bellone  an  Pace  cla« 

rodotus.  riores  fuerint  Athenienses,  c.  8.  p. 

'  Herodot.  vi.  124.    'AveS^x^''')  K-^^  ^^)  represents  Miltiadds  as  return- 

Yap  &01CIC,  xal   touto  oOx   Isti  dX-  ing  to  Athens  on  the  day  after  the 

Xu>c  clicetv*   iyivsTo  ydp*   &<   (xevToi  battle:  it  must  have  been  on  the 

^  6  dvaSiEac  oux  ijio  to  icpoacoxspu)  same  afternoon,  according  to  the 

i^xtlv  xwxiiOi.  account  of  Herodotus. 

gjHWOdOt.  Ti.  116.     OuTOt    |X,8V  fi^ 
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of  Athens.  As  the  facts  turned  out,  Datis,  finding  at 
Phalerum  no  friendly  movement  to  encourage  him,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  unexpected  presence  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  already  vanquished  him  at  Marathon — made  no  attempt 
again  to  disembark  in  Attica,  but  sailed  away,  after  a  short 
delay,  to  the  Cyclades. 

Thus  was  Athens  rescued,  for  this  time  at  least,  from 
adangernot  less  terrible  than  imminent.  Nothing  . 
could  have  rescued  her  except  that  decisive  and  cued  by 
instantaneous  attack  whichMiltiades  so  emphati-  i^®. f^®®^^ 
cally  urged.  The  running  step  on  the  field  of  brought 
Marathon  might  cause  some  disorder  in  the  ranks  JI^  ^7 
of  the  hoplites;  but  extreme  haste  in  bringing 
on  the  combat  was  the  only  means  of  preventing  disunion 
and  distraction  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens.  Imperfect  as 
the  account  is  which  Herodotus  gives  of  this  most  interesting 
crisis,  we  see  plainly  that  the  partisans  of  Hippias  had 
actually  organized  a  conspiracy,  and  that  it  only  failed  by 
coming  a  Httle  too  late.  The  bright  shield  uplifted  on 
Mount  Pentelikus,  apprising  the  Persians  that  matters 
were  prepared  for  them  at  Athens,  was  intended  to  have 
come  to  their  view  before  any  action  had  taken  place  at 
Marathon,  and  while  the  Athenian  army  were  yet  detained 
there;  so  that  Datis  might  have  sent  a  portion  of  his  fleet 
round  to  Phalerum,  retaining  the  rest  for  combat  with  the 
enemy  before  him.  If  it  had  once  become  known  to  the 
Marathonian  army  that  a  Persian  detachment  had  landed 
at  Phalerum » — where  there  was  a  good  plain  for  cavalry 
to  act  in,  prior  to  the  building  of  the  Phaleric  wall,  as  had 
been  seen  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spartan  Anchimolius  by  the 
Thessalian  cavalry,  in  510  b.c. — that  it  had  been  joined  by 
timid  or  treacherous  Athenians,  and  had  perhaps  even  got 
possession  of  the  city — their  minds  would  have  been  so 
distracted  by  the  double  danger,  and  by  fears  for  their 
absent  wives  and  children,  that  they  would  have  been  dis- 
qualified for  any  unanimous  execution  of  military  orders. 
Generals  as  well  as  soldiers  would  have  become  incurably 
divided  in  opinion — perhaps  even  mistrustful  of  each  other. 
The  citizen-soldier  of  Greece  generally,  and  especially  of 
Athens,  possessed  in  a  high  degree  both  personal  bravery 
and  attachment  to  order  and  discipline.  But  his  bravery 
was  not  of  that  equal,  imperturbable,  uninquiring  character, 

>  Herodot.  y.  G2,  63. 
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which  belonged  to  the  battalions  of  "Wellington  or  Napoleon. 
It  was  fitful,  exalted  or  depressed  by  casual  occurrences, 
and  often  more  sensitive  to  dangers  absent  and  unseen, 
than  to  enemies  immediately  in  his  front.  Hence  the 
advantage,  so  unspeakable  in  the  case  before  us,  and  so  well 
appreciated  by  Miltiades,  of  having  one  undivided  Athenian 
army — with  one  hostile  army,  and  only  one,  to  meet  in  the 
field.  When  we  come  to  the  battle  of  Salami s,  ten  years 
later,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Grreeks  of  that  day  enjoyed 
the  same  advantage.  But  the  wisest  advisers  of  Xerxes 
impressed  upon  him  the  prudence  of  dividing  his  large 
force,  and  of  sending  detachments  to  assail  separate  Greek 
states — which  would  infallibly  produce  the  effect  of  breaking 
up  the  combined  Grecian  host,  and  leaving  no  central  or 
co-operating  force  for  the  defence  of  Greece  generally. 
Fortunately  for  the  Greeks,  the  childish  insolence  of  Xerxes 
led  him  to  despise  all  such  advice,  as  implying  conscious 
weakness.  Not  so  Datis  and  Hippias.  Sensible  of  the 
prudence  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  by 
a  double  attack,  they  laid  a  scheme,  while  the  main  army 
was  at  Marathon,  for  rallying  the  partisans  of  Hippias, 
with  a  force  to  assist  them  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens, 
and  the  signal  was  upheld  by  these  partisans  as  soon  as 
their  measures  were  taken.  But  the  rapidity  of  Miltiades 
80  precipitated  the  battle,  that  this  signal  came  too  late, 
and  was  only  given  "when  the  Persians  were  already  in 
their  ships,"  ^  after  the  Marathonian  defeat.  Even  then 
it  might  have  proved  dangerous,  had  not  the  movements 
of  Miltiades  been  as  rapid  after  the  victory  as  before  it. 
If  time  had  been  allowed  for  the  Persian  movement  on 
Athens  before  the  battle  of  Marathon  had  been  fought,  the 
triumph  of  the  Athenians  might  well  have  been  exchanged 
for  a  calamitous  servitude.  To  Miltiades  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  comprehended  the  emergency  from  the  beginning, 
and  overruled  the  irresolution  of  his  colleagues  by  his  own 
single-hearted  energy.  The  chances  all  turned  out  in  his 
favour — for  the  unexpected  junction  of  the  Plataeans  in  the 
very  encampment  of  Marathon  must  have  wrought  up  the 
courage  of  his  army  to  the  highest  pitch.  Not  only  did  he 
thus  escape  all  the  depressing  and  distracting  accidents, 
but  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  this  extraneous  encou- 

>  Herodot,  vi.  116.  Toioi  HspaiQai  dvaSi^ai    daTtlSa,    eouai    ^Stj    i^ 
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ragement  immediately  preceding  the  battle,  from  a  source 
on  which  he  could  not  have  calculated. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  phase  of  Grecian 
history  best  known  to  us,  and  amidst  which  the   ^ 
great   authors   from  whom  we   draw   our   in-   GrecSn^ 
formation  lived,  was  one  of  contempt  for  the  !®®^*^^p' 
Persians  in  the  field.    It  requires  some  effort  aians— 
of  imagination  to  call  back  previous  feelings  *®5T°J 
after  the  circumstances  have  been  altogether  utter  in- 
reversed.    Perhaps  even  JEJschylus  the  poet,  at   spired  at 
the  time  when  he  composed  his  tragedy  of  the   oAhe"^ 
Persae  to   celebrate  the  disgraceful  night   of  ^**^®  o' 
the  invader  Xerxes,  may  have  forgotten  the 
emotions  with  which  he  and  his  brother  Kynegeirus  must 
have  marched  out  from  Athens  fifteen  years  before,  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.    Again,  therefore,  the  fact 
must  be  brought  to  view,  that  down  to  the  time  when 
Datis  landed  in  the  bay  of  Marathon,  the  tide  of  Persian 
success  had  never  yet  been  interrupted,  and  that  especially 
during  the  ten  years  immediately  preceding,  the  high- 
handed and  cruel  extinction  of  the  Ionic  revolt  had  aggravated 
to  the  highest  pitch  the  alarm  of  the  Greeks.     To  this 
must  be  added  the  successes  of  Datis  himself,  and  the 
calamities  of  Eretria,  coming  with   all  the  freshness  of 
novelty  as  an  apparent  sentence  of  death  to  Athens.     The 
extreme  effort  of  courage  required  in  the  Athenians,  to 
encounter  such  invaders,  is  attested  by  the  division  of 
opinion  among  the  ten  generals.    Putting  all  the  circum- 
stances together,  it  is  without  a  parallel  in  Grecian  history. 
It  surpasses  even  the  combat  of  Thermopylae,  as  will  appear 
when  I  come  to  describe  that  memorable  event.  And  the 
admirable  conduct  of  the  five  dissentient  generals,  when 
outvoted  by  the  decision  of  the  polemarch  against  them, 
in  co-operating  heartly  for  the  success  of  a  policy  which 
they  deprecated — proves  how  much  the  feelings  of  a  con- 
stitutional democracy,  and  that  entire  acceptance  of  the 
pronounced  decision  of  the  majority  on  which  it  rests,  had 
worked  themselves  into  the  Athenian  mind.     The  combat 
of  Marathon  was  by  no  means  a  very  decisive  defeat,  but 
it  was  a  defeat — the  first   which  the  Persians  had  ever 
received  from  Greeks  in  the  field.  If  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
ten  years  afterwards,  could  be  treated  by  Themistokles  as 
a  hair-breadth  escape  for  Greece,  much  more  is  this  true 
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of  the  battle  of  Marathon;*  which  first  afforded  reasonable 
proof,  even  to  discerning  and  resolute  Greeks,  that  the 
Persians  might  be  effectually  repelled,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  European  Greece  maintained  against  them — a 
conviction  of  incalculable  value  in  reference  to  the  formid- 
able trials  destined  to  follow. 

Upon  the  Athenians  themselves,  the  first  to  face  in 
Immense  the  field  successfully  the  terrific  look  of  a  Per- 
th^M°^  sian  army,  the  effect  of  the  victory  was  yet 
thonian  more  stirring  and  profound.  2  It  supplied  them 
th*^*f  ^V^^  with  resolution  for  the  far  greater  actual  sacri- 
o  Ahe  ^^^^  fices  which  they  cheerfully  underwent  ten  years 
Greeks—  afterwards,  at  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  without 
of^the*  ^  faltering  in  their  Pan-hellenic  fidelity.  Itstreng- 
Athenians.  thened  them  at  home  by  swelling  the  tide  of 
common  sentiment  and  patriotic  fraternity  in  the  bosom 
of  every  individual  citizen.  It  was  the  exploit  of  Athenians 
alone,  but  of  all  Athenians  without  dissent  or  exception — 
the  boast  of  orators,  repeated  until  it  almost  degenerated 
into  common-place,  though  the  people  seem  never  to  have 
become  weary  of  allusions  to  their  single-handed  victory 
over  a  host  of  forty-six  nations.  ^  It  had  been  purchased 
without  a  drop  of  intestine  bloodshed — for  even  the  un- 
known traitors  who  raised  the  signal  shield  on  Mount 
Pentelikus,  took  care  not  to  betray  themselves  by  want  of 
apparent  sympathy  with  the  triumph.  Lastly,  it  was  the 
final  guarantee  of  their  democracy,  barring  all  chance  of 
restoration  of  Hippias  for  the  future.     Themistokles  *  is 

■  Herodot.    viii.    108.     7]|j.eU   ^S)  Thucydidds — ou  (td  xou;  sv  MapaQu>vi 

e5p>){i.«   ydp  eOpi^xa(xev  Tjfxsac  ts  xal  icpo  x  tv6  uv  eo  aavxa?  tu)v   TcpoY<i- 

T-^v  *EXX«5a,  vscpo?  xoaoOxov  av9p(b-  vcuv,  &c.    (Demosthen.   de  Goron&, 

tcuiv  dvu>9(Xfiievot.  c.  60). 

*  Pausanias,   i.  14,  4 ;   Thucyd.  i.  *  So  the  computation  stands    in 

73.    (papisv  ydp   Mapa6u)vi  ts  (i,6voi  the  language  of  Athenian  oratora 

itpoxiv5wveuaai  T(p  ^apPapuj,  Ac.  (Herodot.    ix.    27).     It   would    be 

Herodot.  vi.  112.    irpuiToi  xe  Ave-  unfair  to  examine  it  critically. 

ayovxo  eaO^xd  xs  MtjSixtjv   opsovxsi;,  *  Plutarch,    Themistoklds,    c.  8, 

xal  dvSpat;  xauxTjv  iar9rj(i.svoU(;*   xeu^;  According    to     Cicero    (Epist.    ad 

6e  ^v   xoiort  "EXXtjsi   xai   x6   o&vofta  Attic,    ix.    10)    and    Justin   (ii.   9), 

x6  MVjStov  <p6f)o<  dxoujat.  Hippias  was  killed   at  Marathon. 

It   is  not   unworthy   of  remark,  Suidas    (v.   'iTtniaO    says    that    he 

that   the    memorable   oath   in   the  died  afterwards  at  Lemnos.  Neither 

oration  of  Demosthenes,  de  Coron&,  of   these    statements  seems    prob- 

wherein  he  adjures  the  warriors  of  able.      Hippias  would    hardly   go 

Marathon,    copies   the   phrase    of  to  Lemnos,  which  was  an  Athenian 
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said  to  have  been  robbed  of  his  sleep  by  the  trophies  of 
Miltiades,  and  this  is  cited  in  proof  of  his  ambitious  tem- 
perament. Yet  without  supposing  either  jealousy  or  per- 
sonal love  of  glory,  the  rapid  transit  from  extreme  danger 
to  unparalleled  triumph  might  well  deprive  of  rest  even 
the  most  sober-minded  Athenian. 

Who  it  was  that  raised  the  treacherous  signal  shield, 
to  attract  the  Persians  to  Athens,  was   never  who  were 
ascertained.    Very  probably,  in  the  full  exul-  the  traitow 

.    i-  c  •  1-      I.'  J        that  m- 

tation  ot  success,  no  investigation  was  made,  vited  the 
Of  course,  however,  the  public  belief  would  not  ^f"***?" 
be  satisfied  without  singling  out  some  persons  battle- 
as  the  authors  of  such  a  treason.  The  in-  '*^«o  in- 
formation received  by  Herodotus  (probably  SS  the^Aik- 
about  450-440  B.C.,  forty  or  fifty  years  after  the  m«ftnid8. 
Marathonian  victory)  ascribed  the  deed  to  the  Alkmseonids. 
He  does  not  notice  any  other  reported  authors,  though  he 
rejects  the  allegation  against  the  Alkmseonids  upon  very 
Bu&cient  grounds.  They  were  a  race  religiously  tainted, 
ever  since  the  Kylonian  sacrilege,  and  were  therefore 
convenient  persons  to  brand  with  the  odium  of  an 
anonymous  crime ;  while  party  feud,  if  it  did  not  originally 
invent,  would  at  least  be  active  in  spreading  and  certifying 
such  rumours.  At  the  time  when  Herodotus  knew  Athens, 
the  political  enmity  between  Perikles  son  of  Xanthippus, 
and  Kimon  son  of  Miltiades,  was  at  its  height.  Perikles 
belonged  by  his  mother^s  side  to  the  Alkmseonid  race,  and 
we  know  that  such  lineage  was  made  subservient  to 
political  manoeuvres  against  him  by  his  enemies.  *  Moreover 
the  enmity  between  Kimon  and  Perikles  had  been  in- 
herited by  both  from  their  fathers;  for  we  shall  find 
Xanthippus,  not  long  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the 
prominent  accuser  of  Miltiades.  Though  Xanthippus  was 
not  an  AlkmsBonid,  his  marriage  with  Agariste  connected 
himself  indirectly,  and  his  son  Jr erikles  directly,  with  that 
race.  And  we  may  trace  in  this  standing  political  feud  a 
probable  origin  for  the  false  reports  as  to  the  treason  of 
the  Alkmseonids,  on  that  great  occasion  which  founded 
the  glory  of  Miltiades;  for  that  the  reports  were  false,  the 
intrinsic  probabilities  of  the  case,  supported  by  the  judge- 
ment of  Herodotus,  afford  ample  ground  for  believing. 

possession;  and  had  he  been  slain     have  been  likely  to  mention  it. 
in  the   battle,    Herodotus   Would        *  Thucyd.  i.  126. 
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When  the  Athenian  army  made  its  sudden  return- 
march  from  Marathon  to  Athens,  Aristeides  with  his  tribe 
was  left  to  guard  the  field  and  the  spoil ;  but  the  speedy 
retirement  of  Datis  from  Attica  left  the  Athenians  at  full 
liberty  to  revisit  the  scene,  and  discharge  the  last  duties 
to  the  dead.  A  tumulus  was  erected  on  the  field*  (such 
distinction  was  never  conferred  by  Athens  except  in  this 
case  only)  to  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  Athenian 
citizens  who  had  been  slain.  Their  names  were  inscribed 
on  ten  pillars  erected  at  the  spot,  one  for  each  tribe:  there 
was  also  a  second  tumulus  for  the  slain  Platseans,  a  third 
for  the  slaves,  and  a  separate  funeral  monument  to  Mil- 
tiades  himself.  Six  hundred  years  after  the  battle,  Pausa- 
nias  saw  the  tumulus,  and  could  still  read  on  the  pillars  the 
names  of  the  immortalised  warriors.  2  Even  now  a  con- 
spicuous tumulus  exists  about  half  a  mile  from  the  seashore, 
which  Colonel  Leake  believes  to  be  the  same.^  The  in- 
habitants of  the  deme  of  Marathon  worshipped  these  slain 
warriors  as  heroes,  along  with  their  own  eponymus,  and 
with  Herakles. 

So  splendid  a  victory  had  not  been  achieved,  in  the 
g  belief  of  the  Athenians  without  marked  super- 

TAih^iet'  natural  aid.  The  god  Pan  had  met  the  courier 
<^o^nected  Pheidippides  on  his  hasty  route  from  Athens  to 
battle-  Sparta,  and  had  told  him  that  he  was  much  hurt 
commemo-     that  the   Athenians  had  as  yet  neglected  to 

rations  of  it.  I'r-       .  -         'j.       ni-i  i      Pi 

worship  hira;4  m  spite  of  which  neglect,  however, 
he  promised  them  effective  aid  at  Marathon.  The  promise 
of  Pan  having  been  faithfully  executed,  the  Athenians 
repaid  it  by  a  temple  with  annual  worship  and  sacrifice. 
Moreover,  the  hero  Theseus  was  seen  strenuously  assisting 
in  the  battle ;  while  an  unknown  warrior,  in  rustic  garb  and 
armed  only  with  a  ploughshare,  dealt  destruction  among 
the  Persian  ranks :  after  the  battle  he  could  not  be  found, 
and  the  Athenians,  on  asking  at  Delphi  who  he  was,  were 
directed  to  worship  the  hero  Echetlus.*    Even  in  the  time 

■  Thucyd.  ii.  34.  (Leake    on   the   Demi    of  Attica; 

*  Pausan.  i.  32,  3.    Compare  the  Transactions  of  Boyal  Soc.  of  Li- 
elegy    of  Kritias    ap.    Athense.    i.  terat.  ii.  p.  171.) 
p.  28.  *  Herodot.    vi.    105;    Fausan.    i. 

'  The  tumulus  now  existing   is  28,  4. 
about  thirty   feet   high,   and  two  *  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  24;  Fan- 
hundred    yards   in   circumference,  san.  1.  32^  4. 
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of  Pausanias,  this  memorable  battle-field  was  heard  to 
resound  every  night  with  the  noise  of  combatants  and  the 
snorting  of  horses.  "It  is  dangerous  (observes  that  pious 
author)  to  go  to  the  spot  with  the  express  purpose  of  seeing 
what  is  passing;  but  if  a  man  finds  himself  there  by  accident, 
without  having  heard  anything  about  the  matter,  the  gods 
will  not  be  angry  with  him."  The  gods  (it  seems)  could 
not  pardon  the  inquisitive  mortal  who  deliberately  pryed 
into  their  secrets.  Amidst  the  ornaments  with  which 
Athens  was  decorated  during  the  free  working  of  her 
democracy,  the  glories  of  Marathon  of  course  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place.  The  battle  was  painted  on  one  of  the 
compartments  of  the  portico  called  Poekile,  wherein,  amidst 
several  figures  of  gods  and  heroes — Athene,  Herakles, 
Theseus,  Echetlus,  and  the  local  patron  Marathon — were 
seen  honoured  and  prominent  the  polemarch  Kallimachus 
and  the  general  Miltiades,  while  the  Platseans  were  distin- 
guished by  their  Boeotian  leather  casques,  i  The  sixth  of 
the  month  Boedromion,  the  anniversaiy  of  the  battle,  was 
commemorated  by  an  annual  ceremony  even  down  to  the 
time  of  Plutarch.  2 

'  Fansan.    1.   16,  4 ;    Ddmosthen.  this  time  therefore  accarately  cor- 

cont.  Neser.  c.  25.  respond    with   the    course    of  the 

*  Herodot.  vi.  120;  Plutarch,  Ca-  moon.  See  Mr.  Clinton,  Past.  Hel- 

mill.  c.  19;  De  Malignit.  Herodoti,  len.  ad    an.  490  b.o.    Plutarch   (in 

c.  26.  p.  862 ;  and  De  Gloria  Athe-  the  Treatise  De  Malign.  Hcrodoti, 

niensium,  c.  7.  above  referred  to)  appears  to  have 

Boedromion  was  the  third  month  no  conception  of  this  discrepancy 
of  the  Attic  year,  which  year  began  between  the  Attic  month  and  the 
shortly  after  the  summer  solstice,  course  of  the  moon.  A  portion  of 
The  first  three  Attic  months,  He-  the  censure  which  he  casts  on  He- 
katombseon,  Metageitnion,  Boedro-  rodotus  is  grounded  on  the  as- 
mion,  correspond  (speaking  in  a  sumption  that  the  two  must  coin- 
loose  manner)  nearly  to  our  July,  cide. 
August,  September.  Mr.    Boeckh,    following    Pr^ret 

Yrom   the   fact  that  the  courier  and  Larcher,  contests  the  statement 

Pheidippid§s    reached    Sparta    on  of  Plutarch,    that  -the   battle  was 

the   ninth   day  of  the   moon,    and  fought  on  the   sixth   of  the  month 

that  the   2000  Spartans  arrived  in  Boedromion,     but     upon    reasons 

Attica  on  the  third  day  after  the  which    appear   to    me  insufficient, 

full  moon,  during  which   interval  His     chief    argument    rests    upon 

the  battle  took  place — we  see  that  another  statement  of  Plutarch  (de- 

the  sixth  day  of  Boedromion  could  rived    from    some    lost    verses    of 

not  be  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon,  ^schylus),   that   the  tribe  .ZBantis 

The  Attic  months,  though  profess-  had  the  right  wing  or  post  of  hon. 

edly    lunar   months,   did    not    at  our  at  the  battle ;    and  that   the 
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Two  thousand  Spartans  started  from  their  city  im- 
mediately after  the  full  moon,  and  reached  the  frontier  of 

public  vote,  pursuant  to  which  the  advanced,  viz.  that  the  order  of 
army  was  led  out  of  Athens,  was  the  ten  tribes  in  line  of  battle, 
passed  during  the  prytany  of  the  beginning  from  the  right  wing,  was 
tribe  Mantis.  He  assumes,  that  conformable  to  their  order  in  pry- 
the  reason  why  this  tribe  was  tanising,  as  drawn  by  lot  for  the 
posted  on  the  right  wing,  must  year;  but  I  think  the  passages  of 
have  been,  that  it  had  drawn  by  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  now  be- 
lot  the  first  prytany  in  that  parti-  fore  us  insufficient  to  establish  this 
cular  year :  if  this  be  granted,  then  point.  Prom  the  fact  that  the  tribe 
the  vote  for  drawing  out  the  army  Mantis  had  the  right  wing  at  the 
must  have  been  passed  in  the  first  battle  of  Marathon,  we  are  by  no 
prytany,  or  within  the  first  thirty-  means  warranted  in  inferring  that 
five  or  thirty-six  days  of  the  Attic  that  tribe  had  drawn  by  lot  the 
year,  during  the  space  between  the  earliest  prytany  in  the  year.  Other 
first  of  Hekatombseon  and  the  fifth  reasons,  in  my  judgement  equally 
or  sixth  of  Metageitnion.  But  it  probable,  may  be  assigned  in  ex- 
is  certain  that  the  interval,  which  planation  of  the  circumstance :  one 
took  place  between  the  army  leav-  reason,  I  think,  decidedly  more 
ing  the  city  and  the  battle,  was  probable.  This  reason  is,  that  the 
much  less  than  one  month— we  battle  was  fought  during  the  pry- 
may  even  say  less  than  one  week,  tany  of  the  tribe  Mantis,  which 
The  battle  therefore  (Boeckh  con-  may  be  concluded  from  the  state- 
tends)  must  have  been  fought  be-  ment  of  Plutarch,  that  the  vote 
tween  the  sixth  and  tenth  of  Me-  for  marching  out  the  army  from 
tageitnion.  (Plutarch,  Symposiac.  Athens  was  passed  during  the  pry- 
U  10,  3,  and  Ideler,  Handbuch  der  tany  of  that  tribe;  for  the  interval, 
Ghronologie,  vol.  i.  p.  291.)  He-  between  the  march  of  the  army  out 
Todotus  (vi.  Ill)  says  that  the  of  the  city  and  the  battle,  must 
tribes  were  arranged  in  line  tb^  have  been  only  very  few  days. 
•i^piGjxsovTO— "as  they  were  number-  Moreover,  the  deme  Marathon  he- 
ed"— which  is  contended  to  mean  longed  to  the  tribe  Mantis  (see 
necessarily  the  arrangement  be-  Boeckh,  ad  Inscript.  No.  172.  p. 
tween  them,  determined  by  lot  for  309) :  the  battle  being  fought  in 
the  prytanies  of  that  particular  their  deme,  the  Marathonians  may 
year.  "In  acie  instruend&  (says  perhaps  have  claimed  on  this  ex- 
Boeckh,  Comment,  ad  Corp.  In-  press  ground  the  post  of  honour 
scriptt.  p.  299)  Athenienses  non  for  their  tribe :  just  as  we  see  that 
constantem,  sed  variabilem  secun-  at  the  first  battle  of  Mantineia* 
dum  prytaniasy  ordinem  secutos  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  the 
esse,  ita  ut  tribus  ex  hoc  ordine  Mantineians  were  allowed  to  oc- 
inde  a  dextro  cornu  disponerentur,  cupy  the  right  wing  or  post  of 
docui  in  Commentatione  de  pugn&  honour,  "because  the  battle  was 
Marathonift."  Procemia  Lect.  Univ.  fought  in  their  territory"  (Thucyd. 
Berolin.  sestiv.  a.  1816.  v.  67).  Lastly,  the  deme  Aphidnae 
The  ProcBmia  here  referred  to  I  also  belonged  to  the  tribe  Mantis 
have  not  been  able  to  consult,  and  (see  Boeckh,  1.  c.) :  now  the  pole- 
they  may  therefore  contain  addi-  march  Kallimachus  was  an  Aphid- 
iional  reasouB  to  prove  the  point  nsan  (Herodot.  vi.  109),  and  Hero- 
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Attica  on  the  third  day  of  their  march — a  surprising  effort, 
when  we  consider  that  the  total  distance  from  Sparta  to 


dotas  expressly  tells  us,  "the  law 
or  custom  then  stood  among  the 
Athenians,  that  the  polemarch 
should  have  the  right  wing"— 6  yap 
v6(i.o<  TOTS  eijre  o5tu>  Toiffi  'A9tj- 
valoiffi,  Tov  T:oXg|xoip)rov  S^^eiv  xepa^ 
TO  6e^i6v  (vi.  ill).  Where  the  pole- 
march  stood,  there  his  trihe  would 
be  likely  to  stand :  and  the  language 
of  Herodotus  indeed  seems  directly 
to  imply  that  he  identifies  the  tribe 
of  the  polemarch  with  the  pole- 
march  himself— ^Y^opi-svou  54  tootou, 
e^eSexovTO  u>«  dpi6(i,iovTO  ai  ^uXal, 
e^ofxevat  dXXi^XcDv — meaning  that  the 
order  of  tribes  began  by  that  of 
the  polemarch  being  in  the  leading 
position,  and  was  then  "taken  up" 
by  the  rest  <^in  numerical  sequence" 
— ».  c.  in  the  order  of  their  pry- 
tanising  sequence  for  the  year. 

Here  are  a  concurrence  of  rea- 
sons to  explain  why  the  tribe 
Mantis  had  the  right  wing  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  even  though 
it  may  no  have  been  first  in  the 
order  of  prytanising  tribes  for  the 
year.  Boeckh  therefore  is  not  war- 
ranted in  inferring  the  second  of 
these  two  facts  from  the  first. 

The  concurrence  of  these  three 
reasons,  all  in  favour  ot  the  same 
conclusion,  and  all  independent  of 
the  reason  supposed  by  Boeckh, 
appears  to  me  to  have  great  weight ; 
but  I  regard  the  first  of  the  three, 
even  singly  taken,  as  more  prob- 
able than  his  reason.  If  my  view 
of  the  case  be  correct,  the  sixth 
day  of  Boedromion,  the  day  of 
battle  as  given  by  Flutarcii,  is  not 
to  be  called  in  question.  That  day 
comes  in  the  second  prytany  of  the 
year,  which  begins  about  the  sixth 
of  Metageitnion,  and  ends  about 
the  twelrth  of  Boedromion,  and 
which  must  in  this  year  have  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  Mantis.    On 


the  first  or  second  day  of  Boedro- 
mion, the  vote  for  marching  out 
the  army  may  have  passed ;  on  the 
sixth  the  battle  was  fought ;  both 
during  the  prytany  of  this  tribe. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  carry  these 
reasons  farther  than  the  particular 
case  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and 
the  vindication  of  the  day  of  that 
battle  as  stated  by  Plutarch;  nor 
would  I  apply  them  to  later  periods, 
such  as  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
is  certain  that  the  army  regulations 
of  Athens  were  considerably  modi- 
fied between  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon and  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
as  well  in  other  matters  as  in  what 
regards  the  polemarch ;  and  we 
have  not  sufficient  information  to 
enable  us  to  determine  whether  in 
that  later  period  the  Athenians 
followed  any  known  or  perpetual 
rule  in  the  battle  order  of  the 
tribes.  Military  considerations, 
connected  with  the  state  of  the 
particular  army  serving,  must  have 
prevented  the  constant  observance 
of  any  rule.  Thus  we  can  hardly 
imagine  that  Nikias,  conunanding 
the  army  before  SyracudC,  could 
have  been  tied  down  to  any  invari- 
able order  of  battle  among  the 
tribes  to  which  his  hoplites  be- 
longed. Moreover,  the  expedition 
against  Syracuse  lasted  more  than 
one  Attic  year:  can  it  be  believed 
that  Nikias,  on  receiving  informa- 
tion from  Athens  of  the  sequence 
in  which  the  prytanies  of  the  tribes 
had  been  drawn  by  lot  during  the 
second  year  of  his  expedition, 
would  be  compelled  to  marshal  his 
army  in  a  new  battle  order  con- 
formably to  it?  As  the  military 
operations  of  the  Athenians  became 
more  extensive,  they  would  find  it 
necessary  to  leave  such  dispositions 
more    and    more   to    the    general 
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Athens  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  They  did 
not  arrive,  however,  until  the  battle  had  been  fought  and 
the  Persians  departed.  Curiosity  led  them  to  the  field  ol 
Marathon  to  behold  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Persians;  after 
which  they  returned  home,  bestowing  well-merited  praise 
on  the  victors. 

Datis  and  Artaphemes  returned  across  the  -^gean 
with  their  Eretrian  prisoners  to  Asia;  stopping  for  a  short 
time  at  the  island  of  Mykonos,  where  discovery 
was  made  of  a  gilt  image  of  Apollo  carried  ofl 
as  booty  in  a  Phenician  ship.  Datis  went  him- 
self to  restore  it  to  Delos,  requesting  the  Deli- 
ans  to  carry  it  back  to  the  Delium  or  temple  ot 


Betum  of 
Datis  to 
Asia— fate 
of  the 
Eretrian 
captives. 


serving  in  every  particular  cam- 
paign. It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war  any  established  rule  was  ob- 
served in  marshalling  the  tribes 
for  battle. 

One  great  motive  which  induces 
critics  to  maintain  that  the  battle 
was  fought  in  the  Athenian  month 
Metageitnion,  is,  that  that  month 
coincides  with  the  Spartan  month 
Karneius,  so  that  the  refusal  of 
the  Spartans  to  march  before  the 
full  moon  is  construed  to  apply 
only  to  the  peculiar  sanctity  of 
this  last-mentioned  month,  instead 
of  being  a  constant  rule  for  the 
whole  year.  I  perfectly  agree  with 
these  critics,  that  the  answer  given 
b^  the  Spartans  to  the  courier 
PheidippidSs  cannot  be  held  to 
prove  a  regular,  invariable  Spartan 
maxim,  applicable  throughout  the 
whole  year,  not  to  begin  a  march 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  moon: 
very  possibly,  as  Boeckh  remarks, 
there  may  have  been  some  festival 
impending  during  the  particular 
month  in  question,  upon  which 
the  Spartan  refusal  to  march  was 
founded.  But  no  inference  can  be 
deduced  from  hence  to  disprove 
the  sixth  of  Boedromion  as  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Marathon:  for 
the  months  of  every  Gre- 
oitx  were  professedly  lunar, 


yet  they  never  coincided  with  each 
other  exactly  or  long  together, 
because  the  systems  of  intercala- 
tion adopted  in  different  cities 
were  different :  there  was  great 
irregularity  and  confusion  (Plu- 
tarch, Aristeid^s,  c.  19 ;  Aristoxe- 
nus,  Harmon,  ii.  p.  30 :  compare 
also  K.  F.  Hermann,  Ueber  die 
Griechische  Monatskunde,  p.  26, 
27.  Gottingen,  1844 :  and  Boeckh,  ad 
Corp.  Inscript.  T.  i.  p.  734). 

Granting  therefore  that  the  ans- 
wer given  by  the  Spartans  to  Phei- 
dippidgs  is  to  be  construed,  not  as 
a  general  rule  applicable  to  the 
whole  year,  but  as  referring  to  the 
particular  month  in  which  it  was 
given— no  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  hence  as  to  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  because  either 
of  the  two  following  suppositions 
is  possible:— 1.  The  Spartans  may 
have  had  solemnities  on  the  day 
of  the  full  moon,  or  on  the  day 
before  it,  in  other  months  besides 
Karneius;  2.  or  the  full  moon  of 
the  Spartan  Karneius  may  actually 
have  fallen,  in  the  year  493  B.C., 
on  the  fifth  or  sixth  of  the  Attic 
month  Boedromion. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  appears  to  adopt 
the  view  of  Boeckh,  but  does  not 
add  anything  material  to  the  rea- 
sons in  its  favour  (Hist,  of  Gr.  vol. 
ii.  Append.  III.  p.  488,). 
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Apollo  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Boeotia:  the  Delians  how- 
ever chose  to  keep  the  statue  until  it  was  reclaimed 
from  them  twenty  years  afterwards  by  the  Thebans.  On 
reaching  Asia,  the  Persian  generals  conducted  their  prison- 
ers up  to  the  court  ofSusaand  into  the  presence  of  Darius. 
Though  he  had  been  vehemently  incensed  against  them 
yet  when  he  saw  them  in  his  power,  his  wrath  abated,  and 
he  manifested  no  desire  to  kill  or  harm  them.  They  were 
planted  at  a  spot  called  Arderikka,  in  the  Kissian  terri- 
tory, one  of  the  resting-places  on  the  r6ad  from  Sardis  to 
Susa,  and  about  twenty-six  miles  distant  from  the  latter 
place.  Herodotus  seems  himself  to  have  seen  their  des- 
cendants there  on  his  journey  between  the  two  capitals, 
and  to  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  talking  to  them  in 
Greek — which  we  may  easily  conceive  to  have  made 
some  impression  upon  him,  at  a  spot  distant  by  nearly 
three  months'  journey  from  the  coast  of  Ionia.  ^ 

Happy  would  it  have   been   for  Miltiades  if  he  had 
shared  the  honourable  death  of  the  polemarch  Kallimachus 
— "animam  exhalasset  opimam" — in  seeking  to   qiq^j  ^f 
fire   the   ships  of   the    defeated    Persians    at  Miltiades 
Marathon.     The  short  sequel  of  his  history  will  ^quent^" 
be  found  in  melancholy  contrast  with  the  Mara-  conduct— 

thonian  heroism.  ?ui'expT" 

His  reputation  had  been  great  before  the  dition 
battle,  and  after  it  the  admiration  and  confid-  ply^"!^ 
ence    of    his    countrymen    knew    no    bounds,  bad  hurt  of 
These  feelings  reached   such  a  pitch,  that  his  Miitiadds. 

•  Herodot.  vi.  119.  Daring— atpia?  trians  in  Gordydnd,  which  would 
T^^  KiajiTji;  x^^P"")^  xaxoixiag  cv  oto-  be  considerably  higher  up  the  Ti- 
6|jLW  ituuToO  T({>  oOvOfta 'Ap5ipixxa—  gris;  upon  whose  authority  we  do 
evOauTa  too?  'EpsTpiiac  xatolxios  not  know  (Strabo,  xv.  747). 
Aofpsioc,  ot  xoi  (xeypi  ejiio  elyov  ttjv  The  many  particulars  which  are 
ytbpTjv  toOttjV,  <puXdaffovTS?  ttjv  dp-  given  respecting  the  descendants 
Xotlrjv  fXixioafx^.  The  meaning  of  of  these  Eretrians  in  Kissia,  by 
the  word  OTaO|x6«  is  explained  by  Philostratus  in  his  Life  of  Apollo- 
Herodot.  v.  52.  9Ta6(x6c  ituuTou  is  nius  ofTyana,  as  they  are  alleged 
the  same  as  aTaQ|x6<  f)aaiXi^iio?:  the  to  have  stood  even  in  the  first 
particulars  which  Herodotus  re-  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  can- 
counts  about  Arderikka,  and  its  not  be  safely  quoted.  With  all 
remarkable  well  or  pit  of  bitumen,  the  fiction  there  contained,  some 
salt,  and  oil,  give  every  reason  to  truth  may  perhaps  be  mingled ; 
believe  that  he  had  himself  stopped  but  we  cannot  discriminate  it 
there.  (Philostratus,    Vit.  Apollon.   i.   c. 

Strabo    places   the    captive  Ere-  24-30). 

VOL.  IV.  V 
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head  was  turned,  and  he  lost  both  his  patriotism  and  his 
prudence.  He  proposed  to  his  countrymen  to  incur  the 
cost  of  equipping  an  armament  of  seventy  ships  with 
an  adequate  armed  force,  and  to  place  it  altogether  at 
his  discretion;  giving  them  no  intimation  whither  he  intend- 
ed to  go,  but  merely  assuring  them  that  if  they  would 
follow  him,  he  would  conduct  them  to  a  land  where  gold 
was  abundant,  and  thus  enrich  them.  Such  a  promise, 
from  the  lips  of  the  recent  victor  of  Marathon,  was  sufficient. 
The  armament  was  granted,  no  man  except  Miltiades 
knowing  what  was  its  destination.  He  sailed  immediately 
to  the  island  of  Paros,  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  sent  in 
a  herald  to  require  from  the  inhabitants  a  contribution  of 
one  hundred  talents,  on  pain  of  entire  destruction.  His 
pretence  for  this  attack  was,  that  the  Parians  had  furnish- 
ed a  trireme  to  Datis  for  the  Persian  fleet  at  Marathon; 
but  his  real  motive  (so  Herodotus  assures  us  i)  was  vindict- 
ive animosity  against  a  Parian  citizen  named  Lysagoras, 
who  had  exasperated  the  Persian  general  Hy dames  against 
him.  The  Parians  amused  him  at  first  with  evasions, 
until  they  had  procured  a  little  delay  to  repair  the  defect- 
ive portions  of  their  wall,  after  which  they  set  him  at 
defiance.  In  vain  did  Miltiades  prosecute  hostilities 
against  them  for  the  space  of  twenty-six  days:  he  ravaged 
the  island,  but  his  attacks  made  no  impression  upon  the 
town.  2  Beginning  to  despair  of  success  in  his  military 
operations,  he  entered  into  some  negotiation  (such  at  least 
was  the  tale  of  the  Parians  themselves)  with  a  Parian 
woman  named  Timo,  priestess  or  attendant  in  the  temple 
of  Demeter  near  the  town-gates.  This  woman,  promising 
to  reveal  to  him  a  secret  which  would  place  Paros  in  his 
power,  induced  him  to  visit  by  night  a  temple  to  which  no 
male  person  was  admissible.     Having  leaped  the  exterior 

*  Herodot.  vi.  132.  lirXss  ezi  IIA-  gave  an  account  of  this  expedition 
pov,  icp6(paoiv  E/u>v  (b;  ol  Ilaptot  in  several  points  different  from 
oicTjp^av  TCpoTspoi  ffTpatsudfASvoi  "rpiiQ-  Herodotus  which  latter  I  here  fol- 
psi  e?  Mapa9u)va  SfAa  T<p  Ilspcng.  low.  The  authority  of  Herodotus 
TouTo  ftiv  8r)  TtpoffyTjpia  too  Xo^ou  is  preferable  in  every  respect;  the 
-^v  dxdp  Tiva  xal  Iyxotov  eiys  toioi  more  so,  since  Ephorus  gives  his 
naptoiai  £id  AuaaYopsa  to;  TioIeu),  narrative  as  a  sort  of  explanation 
eovTtt  ifevo^  ridpiov,  SiafJaXovTa  piv  of  the  peculiar  phrase  avoitapidCsiv. 
irp6«  *r6dpvsa  t6v  nsp(j7)v.  Explanatory    narratives     of    that 

*  Ephorus  (Fragm.  107,  ed.  Di-  sort  are  usually  little  worthy  of 
dot;    ap.  Stephan.  Byz.  v.   UdpoO  attention. 
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fence,  he  approached  the  sanctuary;  hut  on  coming  near, 
he  was  seized  with  a  panic  terror  and  ran  away,  almost  out 
of  his  senses.  On  leaping  the  same  fence  to  get  hack,  he 
strained  or  bruised  his  thigh  badly,  and  became  utterly 
disabled.  In  this  melancholy  state  he  was  placed  on  ship- 
board ;  the  siege  being  raised,  and  the  whole  armament 
returning  to  Athens. 

Vehement  was  the  indignation  both  of  the  armament 
and  of  the  remaining  Athenians  against  Miltiades  on  his 
return,  i     Of  this  feeling  Xanthippus,  father  of  j^. 
the  great  Perikles,  became  the  spokesman.   He   of  mu-^ 
impeached  Miltiades  before  the  popular  judica-  JJadfes  on 
ture,  as  having   been  guilty  of  deceiving  the 
people  and  as  having  deserved  the  penalty  of  death.     The 
accused  himself,  disabled  by  his  injured  thigh,  which  even 
began  to  show  symptons  of  gangrene,  was  unable  to  stand 
or  to  say  a  word  in  his  own  defence.    He  lay  on  his  couch 
before  the  assembled  judges,  while  his  friends   made  the 
best  case  they  could  in  his  behalf.    Defence,  it  appears, 
there  was  none:  all  they  could  do  was   to   appeal  to   his 
previous  services:  they  reminded  the  people  largely  and 
emphatically  of  the    inestimable    exploit    of  Marathon, 

>  Herodot.  vi.  136.   'A07)vatoi  Se  ex  says  that  the  Athenians  passed  a 

Ilapou  MiXxtdSsa  dTCOvoon^oavxa  lo-  vote  to  castMiltiadds  into  the  ba- 

^ov  ev  atofiaai,  oi  xs  aXXoi,  xal  (x4-  rathrum  (ep.()aXsiv  e'^TjcpitJavxo),  and 

Xiaxa    Sav9nn:o<;    6   'Aplcppovoc    6,  that    he  would  have  been  actually 

Qavdxou    UTiayaYcbv    67:6    xov    S^jxov  thrown  in,   if  it  had  not  been  for 

MiXxidSso,     e6iu)xe    x'ij<;    'A67)vaici>v  the  Prytanis,    i.  e.   the    president, 

ditdxT]^  etvsxev.  MtXxidST];  §e,  aC)x6<  by  turn   for  that  day,    of  the  pry- 

(xev  7i:apsu>v,   o6x  dTisXoYssxo*  7]v  ^dp  tanising  senators  and  of  the  £k- 

d6ijvaxoc,  u^jxs  o7]TCO|xevou  xou  [ji7]pou.  klesia.    The  Prytanis  may  perhaps 

IIpoxsifjLSvo'j  6s  auToO  ev  xXlv^,  uicsp-  have  been  among  those  who  spoke 

aicoXoyeovxo   ol  (ptXoi,    x^<;  fi-dyjQc  xs  to  the  dikastery  on  behalf  of  Mil- 

T'jj^    Ev   Mapa6(I>vi    Yevo(t^v7)(;    noXXd  tiadds,  deprecating  the  proposition 

87ti[jLS|xv7]fjL2voi,  xol  X7]v  Ai^fjLvou  alpt-  made  by  Xanthippus;  but  that  he 

oiv  (b<  4Xu>v  A7]fiLv6v  xe  xal  Tiod(xe-  should   have   caused  a  vote   once 

voc  xo'K  IlsXaaYooc,   napeSuDxe  'A9'7)-  passed  to    be  actually   rescinded, 

valoioi.   IIpocTYevoixivou  6e  xou  6iq[jiou  is    incredible.     The    Scholiast    on 

aux(j)  xaxd  X7]v  dTToXuaivxoo  9avdxow,  Aristeidfes    (cited    by    Valckenaer 

CTjfxiwootvxoi    5e    xaxd    xrjv   d5ixiTrjv  ad  Herodot.  vi.  136)    reduces    the 

TCSvxTQxovxa    xaXdvxoiffi,     MtXxid5r)«  exaggeration    of  Plato    to    some- 

j«.£v    jxsxd    xauxa,    acpaxeXioravxo?    xe  thing    more    reasonable — Ots    fap 

xoo  jxrjpoo  xal  (jaTcdvxoc,  xeXsuxa*  xd  explvexo    MiXxid5rj«    enl   x^    ndp({j, 

6e    iievxT^xovTa    xdXavxa    Hitiafi    6  fj^sXTjorav  aOxov  xaxaxpTjfjiviaai'  6  6s 

jtdic  aoxou  KijAiov.  Trpuxavi?  elosX8u)v   e^iQxi^ooxo  aO- 

Plato    (Gorgiasi    c.   153.    p.  516)  t6v. 
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coming  in  addition  to  his  previous  conquest  of  Lemnos.  The 
assembled  dikasts  or  jurors  showed  their  sense  of  such 
powerful  appeals  by  rejecting  the  proposition  of  his 
accuser  to  condemn  him  to  death;  but  they  imposed  on 
him  the  penalty  of  fifty  talents  "for  his  iniquity."  Cor- 
nelius Nepos  affirms  that  these  fifty  talents  represented 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  state  in  fitting  out  the 
armament.  But  we  may  more  probably  believe,  looking 
to  the  practice  of  the  Athenian  dikastery  in  criminal 
cases,  that  fifty  talents  was  the  minor  penalty  actually 
proposed  by  the  defenders  of  Miltiades  themselves,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  punishment  of  death. 

In  those  penal  cases  at  Athens,  where  the  punishment 
was  not  fixed  beforehand  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  if  the 
person  accused  was  found  guilty,  it  was  customary  to  sub- 
mit to  the  jurors,  subsequently  and  separately,  the  question 
as  to  amount  of  punishment:  first,  the  accuser  named  the 
penalty  which  he  thought  suitable;  next,  the  accused 
person  was  called  upon  to  name  an  amount  of  penalty  for 
himself,  and  the  jurors  were  constrained  to  take  their 
choice  between  these  two — no  third  gradation  of  penalty 
being  admissible  for  consideration,  i  Of  course,  under 
such   circumstances,  it  was  the   interest   of  the  accused 

*  That  this  was  the  habitual  sometimes  a  greater  latitude  in  ori- 
course  of  Attic  procedure  in  re-  ginating  propositions  for  the 
spect  to  public  indictments,  where-  dikasts  to  vote  upon.  It  is  to  be 
ever  a  positive  amount  of  penalty  recollected  that  these  dikasts  were 
was  not  previously  determined,  several  hundred,  sometimes  even 
appears  certain.  See  Platner,  Pro-  more,  in  number — that  there  was 
zess  und  Klagen  bei  den  Attikem,  no  discussion  or  deliberation 
Abschn.  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  201 ;  Heffter,  among  them — and  that  it  was  ab- 
Die  Athenaische  Gerichtsverfas-  solutely  necessary  for  some  dis- 
sung,  p.  334.  Meier  and  Schomann  tinct  proposition  to  be  laid  before 
(Der  Attische  Prozess,  b.  iv.  p.  them  to  take  a  vote  upon.  In  re- 
725)  maintain  that  any  one  of  the  gard  to  some  offences ,  the  law 
dikasts  might  propose  a  third  mea-  expressly  permitted  what  was  call- 
sure  of  penalty,  distinct  from  that  ed  a  TrpooTlfJLTjfio ;  that  is,  after 
proposed  by  the  accuser  as  well  the  dikasts  had  pronounced  the 
as  the  accused.  In  respect  to  pub-  full  penalty  demanded  by  the  ac- 
lio  indictments,  this  opinion  ap-  cuser,  any  other  citizen,  who 
pears  decidedly  incorrect;  but  thought  the  penalty  so  imposed 
where  the  sentence  to  be  pronoun-  insufficient,  might  call  for  a  cer- 
ced  involved  a  compensation  for  tain  limited  amount  of  additional 
private  wrong  and  an  estimate  of  penalty,  and  require  the  dikasts 
damages,  we  cannot  so  clearly  de-  to  vote  upon  it— ay  or  no.  The 
terinine   whether    there    was    not  votes   of  the   dikasts    were   given 
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party  to    name,    even   in   his   own   case,  some  real  and 
serious  penalty — something  which  the  jurors  might  be  likely 
to  deem  not  wholly  inadequate  to  his  crime  just  proved; 
for  if  he   proposed  some   penalty  only  trifling,  he  drove 
them   to   prefer  the  heavier  sentence  recom-  He  is  fined 
mended  by  his  opponent.     Accordingly,  in  the    hit^  wound 
case  of  Miltiades,   his  friends,  desirous  of  in-   —the  fine 
ducirg  the  jurors  to  refuse  their  assent  to  the  iy^^g^^aon 
punishment  of  death,  proposed  a  fine  of  fifty  Kimon. 
talents  as    the  self-assessed  penalty    of    the    defendant; 

by  depositing  pebbles  in  two  casks,  upon   the    accuser  voluntarily   to 
under  certain  arrangements  of  de-  abate    something    of  the   penalty 
tail.  which  he  had  at  first  named.    The 
The  Ayibv  TifATjTo;,  5lxr)  Tipir]T6<;,  accuser   might   probably   do   thi«, 
or   trial    including    this    separate  if  he    saw    that   the    dikasts  were 
admeasurement  of  penalty — as  dis-  not  likely  to   go  along  with  that 
tinguished  from  the  51x7)  axlfjirj-oc,  first  proposition, 
or   trial    where    the    penalty    was  In   one   particular  case,   of  im- 
predetermined,    and    where    there  mortal  memory,  that  which  Platner 
was  no  TlixrjjK;,  or  vote  of  admea-  contemplates  actually  did  happen; 
surement  of  penalty — is  an  import-  and  the  death  ofSokratds  was  the 
ant  line  of  distinction  in  the  sub-  effect  of  it.  Sokratgs,  having  been 
ject-matter    of    Attic     procedure;  found  guilty,  only  by  a  small  ma- 
and  the  practice  of  calling  on  the  jority  of  votes  among  the  dikasts, 
accused  party,    after  having  been  was  called  upon  to  name  a  penalty 
pronounced  guilty,  to  impose  upon  upon    himself,    in    opposition    to 
himself  &  counter-penalty  OT  under-  that    of  death  urged   by  Meldtus. 
penalty  (avTixifjida^ai  or  6TC0Ti(xfia-  He  was  in  vain   entreated  by  his 
6ai)   in  contrast  with   that  named  friends   to    nan.j   a   fine    of  some 
by  the   accuser,  was  a  convenient  tolerable     amount,     which     they 
expedient   for  bringing  the  ques-  would   at  once   have   paid  in  his 
tion  to  a  substantive  vote  of  the  behalf;    but  he  would   hardly  be 
dikasts.    Sometimes    accused  per-  prevailed  upon  to  name  any  pen- 
sons  found  it  convenient  to  name  alty  at  all,    affirming  that   he  had 
very  large  penalties  on  themselves,  deserved  honour  rather  than  pun- 
in    order    to     escape    a      capital  ishment:    at  last   he  named  a  fine 
sentence   invoked   by   the  accuser  so  small   in  amount,    as  to  be  re> 
(see    Dgmosthen.    cont.    Timokrat.  ally  tantamount   to    an  acquittal, 
c.  34.    p.  743   B.).    Nor   was    there  Indeed,    Xenophon  states   that  he 
any    fear    (as    Flatner    imagines)  would  not   name  any  oounterpeo- 
that  in  the  generality  of  cases  the  alty  at  all;    and  in  the  speech  as- 
dikasts  would   be    left  under   the  cribed   to  him,   he  contended  that 
necessity  of  choosing  between  an  he   had  even    merited   the    signal 
extravagant    penalty     and    some-  honour    of  a  public   maintenance 
thing  merely  nominal;  for  the  in-  in   the   Prytaneium    (Plato,  Apol. 
terest  of  the  accused  party  himself  Sok.  c.  27;  Xenoph.Apol.  Sok.  23; 
would  prevent    this  from  happen-  Diogen.  Laert.   ii.    41).    Plato  and 
ing.    Sometimes    we  see   him    en-  Xenophon  do  not  agree;    but  ta- 
deavouring  by  entreaties  to  prevail  king   the  two   together,    it  would 
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and  perhaps  they  may  have  stated,  as  an  argument 
in  the  case,  that  such  a  sum  would  suffice  to  defray  the 
costs  of  the  expedition.  The  fine  was  imposed,  but  Mil- 
tiades  did  not  live  to  pay  it:  his  injured  limb  mortified, 
and  he  died,  leaving  the  fine  to  be  paid  by  his  son  Kimon. 
According  to  Cornelius  Nepos,I)iodorus,  and  Plutarch, 
he  was  put  in  prison,  after  having  been  fined,  and  there 
died.  1  But  Herodotus  does  not  mention  this  imprisonment, 
nor  does  the  fact  appear  to  me  probable :  he  would  hardly 
have  omitted  to  notice  it,  had  it  come  to  his  knowledge. 
Immediate  imprisonment  of  a  person  fined  by  the  dikastery, 
until  his  fine  was  paid,  was  not  the  natural  and  ordinary 
course  of  Athenian  procedure,  though  there  were  particular 
cases  in  which  such  aggravation  was  added.  Usually  a 
certain  time  was  allowed  for  payment, 2  before  absolute 

seem  that  he   must  have  named  a  note  on  the  above  passage  of  Cor- 

very  small  fine.  There  can  be  little  nelius  Nepos. 

doubt  that  this  circumstance,  to-  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
gether  with  the  tenor  of  his  de-  adopting  the  account  of  Plutarch 
fence,  caused  the  dikasts  to  vote  as  the  true  one.  Kimon  neither 
for  the  proposition  of  Melfitus.  was,  nor  could  be,  in  prison,  by 
'  Cornelius  Nepos,  Miltiadgs,  c.  the  Attic  law,  for  an  unpaid  fine 
7;  and  Kimon,  c.  1;  Plutarch,  Ki-  of  his  father;  but  after  his  father^  s 
mon,  c.  4;  Diodorus,  Fragment,  death,  he  became  liable  for  the 
lib.  X.  All  these  authors  probably  fine,  in  the  sense— that  he  remain- 
drew  from  the  same  original  foun-  ed  disfranchised  (aTipioO  ^^^  ^^' 
tain  ;  perhaps  Ephorus  (see  Marx  eluded  from  his  rights  as  a  citizen, 
ad  Ephori Fragmerta,  p.  212);  but  until  the  fine  was  paid:  see  Bd- 
we  have  no  means  of  determining,  mosthen.  cont.  Timokrat.  c.  46.  p. 
Bespecting   the   alleged  imprison-  762  B. 

ment    of    Kimon,    however,    they  *  See  Boeckh,   Public  Economy 

must   have    copied   from  different  of   Athens,    b.    iii.    ch.    13.   p.   390 

authorities,    for    their   statements  Engl.  Transl.  (vol.  i.  p.  420  Oerm.) ; 

are  all  different.    Diodorus  states,  Meier     und     8chomann,     Attisch. 

that  Kimon  put  himself  voluntarily  Prozess,     p.    744.      Dr.    Thirlwall 

into    prison    after   his   father  had  takes  a  different  view  of  this  point, 

died    there,   because    he   was   not  with  which  I  cannot  concur  (Hist, 

permitted  on  any  other  condition  Gr.    vol.   iii.  Append.    II.   p.  48S) ; 

to  obtain  the  body  of  his  deceased  though  his  general  remarks  on  the 

father  for  burial.  Cornelius  Nepos  trial  of  Miltiadds  are  just  and  ap- 

affirms  that  he  was  imprisoned,  as  propriate  (ch.  xiv.  p.  273). 

being   legally  liable   to  the   state  Cornelius   Nepos    (Miltiadds,   o. 

for  the  unpaid   fine    of  his  father.  8;  Kimon,  c.  3)  says  that  the  mis- 

Lastly,    Plutarch    does  not  repre-  conduct  connected  with  Paros  was 

sent  him   as  having  been  put  into  only  a  pretence  with  the  Athenians 

prison   at  all.    Many    of  the  Latin  for  punishing  Miltiadgs ;  their  real 

writers    follow    the    statement    of  motive  (he  affirms)   was  envy  and 

Diodorus :  see  the  citations  in  Bog's  fear,  the  same  feelings  which  die- 


1^. 
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execution  was  resorted  to;  though  the  person  under  sen- 
tence became  disfranchised  and  excluded  from  all  political 
rights,  from  the  very  instant  of  his  condemnation  as  a 
public  debtor,  until  the  fine  was  paid.  Now  in  the  in- 
stance of  Miltiades,.the  lamentable  condition  of  his  wounded 
thigh  rendered  escape  impossible — so  that  there  would  be 
no  special  motive  for  departing  from  the  usual  practice, 
and  imprisoning  him  forthwith:  moreover  if  he  was  not 
imprisoned  forthwith,  he  would  not  be  imprisoned  at  all, 
since  he  cannot  have  lived  many  days  after  his  trial.  *  To 
carry  away  the  suffering  general  in  his  couch,  incapable  of 
raising  himself  even  to  plead  for  his  own  life,  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  dikasts  to  a  prison — would  not  only  have  been 
a  needless  severity,  but  could  hardly  have  failed  to  imprint 
itself  on  the  sympathies  and  the  memory  of  all  the  beholders; 
so  that  Herodotus  would  have  been  likely  to  hear  and 
mention  it,  if  it  had  really  occurred,  I  incline  to  believe 
therefore  that  Miltiades  died  at  home.  All  accounts  con- 
cur in  stating  that  he  died  of  the  mortal  bodily  hurt  which 
already  disabled  him  even  at  the  moment  of  his  trial,  and 
that  his  son  Kimon  paid  the  fifty  talents  after  his  death. 
If  he  could  pay  them,  probably  his  father  could  have  paid 
them  also.  This  is  an  additional  reason  for  believing  that 
there  was  no  imprisonment — for  nothing  but  non-payment 
could  have  sent  him  to  prison;  and  to  rescue  the  suffering 
Miltiades  from  being  sent  thither,  would  have  been  the 
first  and  strongest  desire  of  all  sympathizing  friends. 

Thus  closed  the  life  of  the  conqueror  of  Marathon. 
The  last  act  of  it  produces  an  impression  so   Reflections 
mournful,  and  even  shocking — his  descent,  from  on  the 
the  pinnacle  of  glory,  to  defeat,  mean  tamper-  ^en\*uM8*of 
ing  with  a  temple-servant,  mortal  bodily  hurt,  the  life  of 
undefended  ignominy,  and  death  under  a  sen-  ^*i**»^*8« 
tence  of  heavy  fine,  is  so  abrupt  and  unprepared — that 
readers,  ancient  and  modem,  have  not  been  satisfied  with- 
out finding  some  one  to  blame  for  it:  we  must  except  Hero- 
dotus, our  original  authority,  who  recounts  the  transaction 

tated  the  ostracism  of  Kimon.  How  which  was  dictated  by  fear,  was  a 

little  there  is  to  justify  this  fancy,  temporary  banishment, 

may  be  seen  even  from  the  nature  '  The  interval  between  his  trial  and 

of  the  punishment  inflicted.    Fear  his  decease  is  expressed  in  Herodo- 

would    have    prompted    them    to  tu8(vi.  136)  by  the  difference  between 

send  away  or  put  to  death  Miltia-  the  present  participle  a7]icofji.ivou  and 

dds,  not  to  fine  him.  The  ostracism,  the  past  participle  oaicivtoc  tou  |i7]pou. 
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without  dropping  a  hint  of  blame  against  any  one.  To 
speak  ill  of  the  people,  as  Machiavel  has  long  ago  observed,  * 
is  a  strain  in  which  every  one  at  all  times,  even  under  a 
democratical  government,  indulges  with  iinpunity  and  with- 
out provoking  any  opponent  to  reply.  In  this  instance, 
the  hard  fate  ofMiltiades  has  been  imputed  to  the  vices  of 
the  Athenians  and  their  democracy — it  has  been  cited  in 
proof,  partly  of  their  fickleness,  partly  of  their  ingratitude. 
But  however  such  blame  may  serve  to  lighten  the  mental 
sadness  arising  from  a  series  of  painful  facts,  it  will  not  be 
found  justified  if  we  apply  to  those  facts  a  reasonable  cri- 
ticism. 

What  is  called  the  fickleness  of  the  Athenians  on  this 
occasion  is  nothing  more  than  a  rapid  and  decisive  change 
in  their  estimation  of  Miltiades;  unbounded  admiration 
Fickleness  passing  at  once  into  extreme  wrath.  To  censure 
and  ingra-     them  for  fickleness  is  here  an  abuse  of  terms: 

titude  ,  ,  •        n     •  •    •  II 

imputed  such  a  Change  m  their  opinion  was  the  un- 
to the  Athe-   avoidable  result  of  his  conduct.     His  behaviour 

mans— now     >       ,^  t.«  p  -r-»  i 

far  they  in  the  expedition  ot  Jraros  was  as  reprehen- 
deserve  the  si\)\e  as  at  Marathon  it  had  been  meritorious, 
arge.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  succeeded  immediately  after  the 
other;  what  else  could  ensue  except  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  Athenian  feelings?  He  had  employed  his  prodi- 
gious ascendency  over  their  minds  to  induce  them  to  fol- 
low him  without  knowing  whither,  in  the  confidence  of 
an  unknown  booty:  he  had  exposed  their  lives  and  wasted 
their  substance  in  wreaking  a  private  grudge:  in  addition 
to  the  shame  of  an  unprincipled  project,  comes  the  con- 
structive shame  of  not  having  succeeded  in  it.  Without 
doubt,  such  behaviour,  coming  from  a  man  whom  they  ad- 
mired to  excess,  must  have  produced  a  violent  and  painful 
revulsion  in  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen.  The  idea  of 
having  lavished  praise  and  confidence  upon  a  person  who 
forthwith  turns  it  to  an  unworthy  purpose,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  torments  of  the  human  bosom ;  and  we  may  easily 
understand  that  the  intensity  of  the  subsequent  displeasure 
would  be  aggravated  by  this  reactionary  sentiment  without 
accusing  the  Athenians  of  fickleness.    If  an  officer,  whose 

I  Machiavel,  Discorsi  sopra  Tito  paura,  eliberamente  ancora  mentie 

Livio,  cap.  86.    "L'    opinione  con-  che  regnano :  dei  principi  si  paria 

tro    ai    popoli    nasce,    perchd    dei  sempre   con   mille  timori   e   mille 

popoli    ciascun    dice   male   genza  rispetti." 
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conduct  had  been  such  as  to  merit  the  highest  encomiums, 
comes  on  a  sudden  to  betray  his  trust,  and  manifests  cow- 
ardice or  treachery  in  a  new  and  important  undertaking 
confided  to  him,  are  we  to  treat  the  general  in  command 
as  fickle,  because  his  opinion  as  well  as  his  conduct  under- 
goes an  instantaneous  revolution — which  will  be  all  the 
more  vehement  in  proportion  to  his  previous  esteem?  The 
question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  there  be  sufficient 
ground  for  such  a  change ;  and  in  the  case  of  Miltiades, 
that  question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

In  regard  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude  against  the 
Athenians,  this  last-mentioned  point—sufficiency  of  reason 
— stands  tacitly  admitted.  It  is  conceded  that  Miltiades 
deserved  pimishment  for  his  conduct  in  reference  to  the 
Parian  expedition,  but  it  is  nevertheless  maintained  that 
gratitude  for  his  previous  services  at  Marathon  ought  to 
have  exempted  him  from  punishment.  But  .the  sentiment, 
upon  which,  after  all,  this  exculpation  rests,  will  not  bear 
to  be  drawn  out  and  stated  in  the  form  of  a  cogent  or  justi- 
fying reason.  For  will  any  one  really  contend,  that  a  man 
who  has  rendered  great  services  to  the  public,  is  to  receive 
in  return  a  licence  of  unpunished  misconduct  for  the  future? 
Is  the  general,  who  has  earned  applause  by  eminent  skill 
and  important  victories,  to  be  recompensed  by  being  allow- 
ed the  liberty  of  betraying  his  trust  afterwards,  and  ex- 
posing his  country  to  peril,  without  censure  or  penalty? 
This  is  what  no  one  intends  to  vindicate  deliberately;  yet 
a  man  must  be  prepared  to  vindicate  it,  when  he  blames 
the  Athenians  for  ingratitude  towards  Miltiades.  For  if 
all  that  be  meant  is,  that  gratitude  for  previous  services 
ought  to  pass,  not  as  a  receipt  in  full  for  subsequent  crime, 
but  as  an  extenuating  circumstance  in  the  measurement  of 
the  penalty,  the  answer  is,  that  it  was  so  reckoned  in  the 
Athenian  treatment  of  Miltiades.i  His  friends  had  nothing 

o 

'  Machiavel  will  not  even  admit  He  lays  down  this  position  in  dis- 

80  much  as  this,   in  the   clear  and  cussing  the  conduct  of  the  Bomans 

forcible  statement  which  he  gives  towards    the    victorious    survivor 

of  the   question    here   alluded  to:  of   the    three    Horatii,    after    the 

he  contends  that  the  man  who  has  battle    with    the    Curiatii — "Erano 

rendered   services  ought   to  be  re-  stati  i    meriti    di  Orazio    grandis- 

compensed   for  them,   but  that  he  simi,  avendo  con  la  suavirtil  vinti 

ought  to   be   punished    for  gubse-  i  Curiazi.    Era  stato   il   fallo   suo 

quent  crime  just  as  if  the  previous  atroce,    avendo   morto  la   sorella. 

servic  b   had   not   been    rendered.  Nondimeno  dispiacque    tanto  tale 
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whatever  to  urge,  against  the  extreme  penalty  proposed 
by  his  accuser,  except  these  previous  services — which  in- 
fluenced the  dikasts  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to  inflict 
the  lighter  punishment  instead  of  the  heavier.  Now  the 
whole  amount  of  punishment  inflicted  consisted  in  a  flne 
which  certainly  was  not  beyond  his  reasonable  means  of 
paying,  or  of  prevailing  upon  friends  to  pay  for  him — since 
his  son  Kimon  actually  did  pay  it.  Those  who  blame  the 
Athenians  for  ingratitude,  unless  they  are  prepared  to 
maintain  the  doctrine,  that  previous  services  are  to  pass  as 
full  acquittal  for  future  crime,  have  no  other  ground  left 
except  to  say  that  the  fine  was  too  high ;  that  instead  of 
being  fifty  talents,  it  ought  to  have  been  no  more  than 
forty,  thirty,  twenty,  or  ten  talents.  Whether  they  are 
right  in  this,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  pronounce:  if  the 
amount  was  named  on  behalf  of  the  accused  party,  the 
dikastery  had.no  legal  power  of  diminishing  it;  but  it  is 
within  such  narrow  limits  that  the  question  actually  lies, 
when  transferred  from  the  province  of  sentiment  to  that 
of  reason.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  death  of  Miltia- 
des  arose  neither  from  his  trial  nor  his  fine,  but  from  the 
hurt  in  his  thigh. 

The  charge  of  ingratitude  against  the  Athenian  popular 
_     .  juries  really  amounts  to  this — that  in  trying  a 

per  of  the '  person  accused  of  present  crime  or  fault,  they 
Athenian  were  apt  to  coufino  themselves  too  strictly  and 
estimating  exclusively  to  the  particular  matter  of  charge, 
previous       either  forffettincf,  or  making  too  little  account 

Bervices.  «  j.-i'vi  -t-xi-  j        j 

01,  past  services  which  he  might  have  rendered. 

omicidio  ai  Bomani,  che  lo  con-  cancelld  i  demeriti  con   gli  meriti 

dussero    a    disputare    della    vita,  dei  suoi  cittadini:   ma  avendo  or- 

non   ostante  che    gli   meriti   suoi  dinati  i  premi  ad  una  buona  opera, 

fussero   tanto   grandi  e  si  freschi.  e    le    pene    ad    una    cattiva,    ed 

La   qual   cosa,   a  chi   superficial-  avendo    premiato    uno    per    aver 

mento   la   considerasse,    parrebbe  bene   operato,    se   quel   medesimo 

uno   esempio  d'  ingratitudine  po-  opera  dipoi  male,  lo  gastiga  senza 

polare.    Nondimeno  chi  lo  esami-  avere    riguardo    alcuno    alle   sue 

ner&  meglio,   e  con  migliore  con-  buone    opere.     E    quando    questi 

siderazione   ricercher^  quali  deb-  crdini   sono    bene    osservati,    una 

bono    essere   gli    ordini   delle  re-  citt&    vive    libera    molto    tempo : 

publiche,    biasimer^    quel   popolo  altrimenti  sempre  roviner^  presto, 

piuttosto  per  averlo  assoluto,  che  Perchi  se,  ad  un  cittadino  che  ahhia 

per  averlo  voluto  condannare :    e  faito  qualche   egregia  opera  per  la 

la  ragione  d  questa,   che  nessuna  citid,,  ai  aggiunge  oUre  al'a  ript** 

republica  bene  ordinata,  non  mat  tationef  che  quella  cosa  gli  arreca. 
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Whoever  imagines  that  such  was  the  habit  of  Athenian 
dikasts,  must  have  studied  the  orators  to  very  little  pur- 
pose. Their  real  defect  was  the  very  opposite :  they  were 
too  much  disposed  to  wander  from  tne  special  issue  before 
them,  and  to  be  affected  by  appeals  to  previous  services 
and  conduct.  ^  That  which  an  accused  person  at  Athens 
usually  strives  to  produce  is,  an  impression  in  the  minds 
of  the  dikasts  favourable  to  his  general  character  and  be- 
haviour: of  course  he  meets  the  particular  allegation  of 
his  accuser  as  well  as  he  can,  but  he  never  fails  also  to  re- 
mind them  emphatically,  how  well  he  has  performed  his 
general  duties  of  a  citizen— how  many  times  he  has  served 
in  military  expeditions — how  many  trierarchies  and  litur- 
gies he  has  performed,  and  performed  with  splendid  effi- 
ciency. In  fact,  the  claim  of  an  accused  person  to  acquittal 
is  made  to  rest  too  much  on  his  prior  services,  and  too  little 
upon  innocence  or  justifying  matter  as  to  the  particular 
indictment.  When  we  come  down  to  the  time  of  the  orators, 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  show  that  such  indisposition  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  a  special  issue  was  one  of  the  most 
serious  defects  of  the  assembled  dikasts  at  Athens.  It  is 
one  which  we  should  naturally  expect  from  a  body  of 
private,  non-professional  citizens  assembled  for  the  occasion 
— and  which  belongs  more  or  less  to  the  system  of  jury- 
trial  everywhere;  but  it  is  the  direct  reverse  of  that  in- 
gratitude, or  habitual  insensibility  to  prior  services,  for 
which  they  have  been  so  often  denounced. 

The  fate  of  Miltiades,  then,  so  far  from  illustrating 
either  the  fickleness  or  the  ingratitude  of  his   Tendency 
countrymen,  attests  their,  just  appreciation  oi  ot  eminent 
deserts.   It  also  illustrates  another  moral,  of  no   be^co/-  *** 
small  importance  to  the  right  comprehension  of  rupted  by 
Grecian  affairs; — it  teaches  us  the  painful  lesson,  *^°°®*** 

una  audacia  e  confidenxa  di  potere  —a  popular  government  or  a  king?" 

aenga  temer  pena,  far  qualche  opera  he  thinks  that   the  latter  is  more 

non    huona ,    diventerU    in    "breve  open  to  it.    Compare   chap.  69  of 

tempo  tanto    insoleniBf   che   si  ri-  ohe    same    work,  where   he   again 

solverdk    ogni   civiltd.^ — Machiavel,  supports  a  similar  opinion. 

DiBCorsi  sop.  Tit.  Livio,  c.  24.  M.    Sismoudi    also    observes,  in 

'  Machiavel,  in  the  twenty-ninth  speaking  of  the  long  attachment 

chapter    of   his    Discorsi  sopra  T.  of  the  city  of  Pisa  to  the  cause  of 

Livio,     examines     the     question,  the  Emperors  and  to  the  Ghibelin 

"Which  of  the   two  is  more  open  party— "Pise    montra     dans    plus 

to  the  charge  of  being  ungrateful  d'une  occasion,  par  sa  Constance 
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how  perfectly  maddening  were  the  eiFects  of  a  copious 
draught  of  glorj  on  the  temperament  of  an  enterprising 
and  amhitious  Greek.  There  can  he  no  douht,  that  the 
rapid  transition,  in  the  course  of  ahout  one  week,  from 
Athenian  terror  before  the  battle  to  Athenian  exultation 
after  it,  must  have  produced  demonstrations  towards 
Miltiades  such  as  were  never  paid  towards  any  other  man 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  commonwealth.  Such  un- 
measured admiration  unseated  his  rational  judgement.  His 
mind  became  abandoned  to  the  reckless  impulses  of  in* 
solence,  and  antipathy,  and  rapacity; — that  distempered 
state,  for  which  (according  to  Grecian  morality)  the  re- 
tributive Nemesis  was  ever  on  the  watch,  and  which  in  his 
case  she  visited  with  a  judgement  startling  in  its  rapidity 
as  well  as  terrible  in  its  amount.  Had  Miltiades  been  the 
same  man  before  the  battle  of  Marathon  as  he  became  after 
it,  the  battle  might  probably  have  turned  out  a  defeat  in- 
stead of  a  victory.  Demosthenes  indeed,  i  in  speaking  of 
the  wealth  and  luxury  of  political  leaders  in  his  own  time, 
and  the  profuse  rewards  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  people, 
pointed  in  contrast  to  the  house  of  Miltiades  as  being 
noway  more  splendid  than  that  of  a  private  man.  But 
though  Miltiades  might  continue  to  live  in  a  modest 
establishment,  he  received  from  his  countrymen  marks  of 
admiration  and  deference  such  as  were  never  paid  to  any 
citizen  before  or  after  him;  and,  after  all,  admiration  and 
deference  constitute  the  precious  essence  of  popular  reward. 
No  man  except  Miltiades  ever  dared  to  raise  his  voice  in 
the  Athenian  assembly,  and  say — "Give  me  a  fleet  of  ships: 
do  not  ask  what  I  am  going  to  do  with  them,  but  only 
follow  me,  and  I  will  enrich  you."  Herein  we  may  read 
the  unmeasured  confidence  which  the  Athenians  placed  in 
their  victorious  general,  and  the  utter  incapacity  of  a  lead- 
ing Greek  to  bear  it  without  mental  depravation;  while  we 
learn  from  it  to  draw  the  melancholy  inference,  that  one 
result  of  success  was  to  make  the  successful  leader  one  of 
the   most  dangerous  men  in  the  community.     We  shall 

&    supporter   la    cause    des  empe-  seul    homme." — (Histoire    des    Re- 

reurs  au  milieu  des  revers,  combien  publ.  Italiennes,  ch.   xiii.  torn.  ii. 

la   reconnoissance    lie    un   peuple  p.  302). 

libre  d'une  manidre  plus  puissante  *  Demosthends,  Olynth.  III.  c.  9. 

at  plus  durable  qu'elle  ne  sauroit  p«  36  B« 

liar   la    peuple    gouvernd    par  un 
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presently  be  called  upon  to  observe  the  same  tendency  in 
the  case  of  the  Spartan  Fausanias,  and  even  in  that  of  the 
Athenian  Themistokles. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  reckless  aspirations  of 
Miltiades  did  not  take  a  turn  more  noxious  to  Athens  than 
the  comparatively  unimportant  enterprise  against  Paros. 
For  had  he  sought  to  acquire  dominion  and  gratify  antipa- 
thies against  enemies  at  home,  instead  of  directing  his  blow 
against  a  Parian  enemy,  the  peace  and  security  of  his 
country  might  have  been  seriously  endangered.  Of  the 
despots  who  gained  power  in  Greece,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion began  by  popular  conduct  and  by  rendering  good 
service  to  their  fellow-citizens:  having  first  earned  public 
gratitude,  they  abused  it  for  purposes  of  their  own  ambition. 
There  was  far  greater  danger,  in  a  Grecian  community,  of 
dangerous  excess  of  gratitude  towards  a  victorious  soldier, 
than  of  deficiency  in  that  sentiment.  The  person  thus 
exalted  acquired  a  position  such  that  the  community  found 
it  difficult  afterwards  to  shake  him  off.  Now  there  is  a 
disposition  almost  universal  among  writers  and  readers  to 
side  with  an  individual,  especially  an  eminent  individual, 
against  the  multitude.  Accordingly  those  who  under  such 
circumstances  suspect  the  probable  abuse  of  an  exalted 
position,  are  denounced  as  if  they  harboured  an  unworthy 
jealousy  of  superior  abilities;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
largest  analogies  of  the  Grecian  character  justified  that 
suspicion,  and  required  the  community  to  take  precautions 
against  the  corrupting  effects  of  their  own  enthusiasm. 
There  is  no  feature  which  more  largely  pervades  the  im- 
pressible Grecian  character,  than  a  liability  to  be  intoxi- 
cated and  demoralised  by  success:  there  was  no  fault  from 
which  so  few  eminent  Greeks  were  free:  there  was  hardly 
any  danger,  against  which  it  was  at  once  so  necessary  and 
so  difficult  for  the  Grecian  governments  to  take  security — 
especially  the  democracies,  where  the  manifestations  of 
enthusiasm  were  always  the  loudest.  Such  is  the  real 
explanation  of  those  charges  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  Grecian  democracies,  that  they  came  to  hate  and  ill-treat 
previous  benefactors.  The  history  of  Miltiades  illustrates 
it  in  a  manner  no  less  pointed  than  painful. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  fickleness,  which  has 
been  so  largely  imputed  to  the  Athenian  democracy  in 
their  dealings  with  him,  is  nothing  more  than  a  reasonable 
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change  of  opinion  on  the  best  grounds:  nor  can  it  be 
In  what  "^^^  *^^^  fickleness  was  in  any  case  an  attri- 
sense  it  is  bute  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  It  is  a  well- 
flSfien  *gB  tiiown  fact,  that  feelings,  or  opinions,  or  modes 
is  an  of  judging,  which  have  once  obtained  footing 

o"  the***  among  a  large  number  of  people,  are  more  lasting 
Athenian  and  unchangeable  than  those  which  belong 
democracy.  Q^jy  ^  q^^  qj,  ^  fg^.  insomuch  that  the  judge- 
ments and  actions  of  the  many  admit  of  being  more  clearly 
understood  as  to  the  past,  and  more  certainly  predicted  as 
to  the  future.  If  we  are  to  predicate  any  attribute  of  the 
multitude,  it  will  rather  be  that  of  undue  tenacity  than 
undue  fickleness.  There  will  occur  nothing  in  the  course 
of  this  history  to  prove  that  the  Athenian  people  changed 
their  opinions,  on  insufficient  grounds,  more  frequently 
than  an  unresponsible  one  or  few  would  have  changed. 

But  there  were  two  circumstances  in  the  working  of 
the  Athenian  democracy  which  imparted  to  it  an  appearance 
of  greater  fickleness,  without  the  reality: — First,  that  the 
manifestations  and  changes  of  opinion  were  all  open,  undis- 
cuised,  and  noisy:  the  people  gave  utterance  to  their  present 
impression,  whatever  it  was,  with  perfect  frankness ;  if  their 
opinions  were  really  changed,  they  had  no  shame  or  scruple 
in  avowing  it:  Secondly — and  this  is  a  point  of  capital 
importance  in  the  working  of  democracy  generally — the 
present  impression,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  not  merely 
undisguised  in  its  manifestations,  but  also  had  a  tendency 
to  be  exaggerated  in  its  intensity.  This  arose  from  their 
habit  of  treating  public  affairs  in  multitudinous  assem« 
blages,  the  well-known  effect  of  which  is,  to  inflame  senti- 
ment in  every  man's  bosom  by  mere  contact  with  a  sympa- 
thising circle  of  neighbours.  Whatever  the  sentiment 
might  be,  fear,  ambition,  cupidity,  wrath,  compassion,  piety, 
patriotic  devotion,  &c.;i  and  whether  well-founded  or  ill- 

■  This  is  the  general  truth,  which  dotus,   iii.  81.     u>6eei  H  (6  6^(jlo<) 

ancient  authors  often  state,   both  e(j.7csau>v  ra  rpigy^xaxa  aveu  vou,  -/z^- 

partially,  and  in  exaggerated  terms  fi.dpp(|)  iTOTa(jL({)  txsXot;* 

as   to    degpree :  —  ''Haec   est   natura  It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle, 

multitudinis  (says  Livy) ;   aut  hu-  in  his'Politica,  takes  little  or  no 

militer  servit  aut  superbe  domina-  notice  of  this  attribute  belonging 

tur."     Again,   Tacitus  — "Nihil    in  to  every  numerous  assembly.    He 

yulgo  modicum;   terrere,  ni  pave-  seems  rather  to   reason   as  if  the 

ftnt;     ubi     pertimuerint,    impnne  aggregate  intelligence  of  the  mul- 

^Nmtemnl."    (Annal.  i.  29.)    Hero-  titude  was  represented  by  the  sum 
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founded — it  was  constantly  influenced  more  or  less  by  such 
intensifying  cause.     This  is  a  defect  which  of  course  belongs 
in  a  certain  degree  to  all  exercise  of  power  by  numerous 
bodies,  even  though  they  be  representative  bodies — especial- 
ly when  the  character  of  the  people,  instead   of  being 
comparatively  sedate  and  slow  to  move,  like  the  English, 
is  quick,  impressible,  and  fiery,  like  Greeks  or  Italians; 
but  it  operated  far  more  powerfully  on  the   self-acting 
Demos  assembled  in  the  Pnyx.    It  was  in  fact  the  con- 
stitutional malady  of  the  democracy,  of  which  the  people 
were  themselves  perfectly  sensibly — as  I  shall  show  here- 
after from  the  securities  which  they  tried  to  provide  against 
it — but  which  no  securities  could  ever  wholly  eradicate. 
Frequency  of  public  assemblies,  far  from  aggravating  the 
evil,  had  a  tendency  to  lighten  it.     The  people  thus  became 
accustomed  to  hear  and  balance  many  different  views  as  a 
preliminary  to  ultimate  judgement;  they  contracted  personal 
interest  and  esteem  for  a  numerous  class  of  dissentient 
speakers;  and  they  even  acquired  a  certain  practical  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  liability  to  error.    Moreover  the 
diffusion  of  habits  of  public  speaking,  by  means  of  the 
sophists  and  the  rhetors,  whom  it  has  been  so  much  the 
custom  to  disparage,  tended  in  the  same   direction — to 
break  the  unity  of  sentiment  among  the  listening  crowd, 
to  multiply  separate  judgements,  and  to  neutralise  the  con- 
tagion   of    mere    sympathising    impulse.      There    were 
important  deductions,  still  farther  assisted  by  the  superior 
taste  and  intelligence  of  the  Athenian  people :  but  still  the 
inherent  malady  remained — excessive  and  misleading  inten- 
sity of  present  sentiment.     It  was  this  which  gave  such 
inestimable  value  to  the  ascendency  of  Perikles,  as  depicted 
by  Thucydides:  his  hold  on  the  people  was  so  firm,  that 
he  could  always  speak  with  effect  against  excess  of  the 
reigning  tone  of  feeling.  "When  Perikles  (says  the  historian) 
saw  the  people  in  a  state  of  unreasonable  and  insolent 
confidence,  he  spoke  so  as  to  cow  them  into  alarm;  when 

total  of  each  man's  separate  Intel-  judging  jointly  and  judging  sepa- 

ligence  in  all  the  individuals  com-  rately:    I  do   not  indeed  observe 

posing  it   (Pqlit.  iii.  6.  4.  10.  12),  that  such  omission  leads  him  into 

just  as  the  property  of  the  multi-  any  positive  mistake,  but  it  occurs 

tude,  taken  collectively,  would  be  in   some   cases  calculated   to  sur- 

greater  than  that   of  the  few  rich,  prise  us,  and  where  the  difiTerence 

He  takes  no  notice  of  the  difference  here  adverted   to   is  important  to 

between  a  number  of  individuals  notice;  see  Politic,  iii.  10.  6,  6. 
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again  they  were  in  groundless  terror,  he  combated  it,  and 
brought  them  back  to  confidence."  i  We  shall  find  Demos- 
thenes, with  far  inferior  ascendency,  employed  in  the  same 
honourable  task.  The  Athenian  people  often  stood  in 
need  of  such  correction,  but  unfortunately  did  not  always 
find  statesmen,  at  once  friendly  and  commanding,  to  admi* 
nister  it. 

These  two  attributes,  then,  belonged  to  the  Athenian 
democracy;  first,  their  sentiments  of  every  kind  were 
manifested  loudly  and  openly;  next,  their  sentiments  tended 
to  a  pitch  of  great  present  intensity.  Of  course,  therefore, 
when  they  changed,  the  change  of  sentiment  stood  prominent 
and  forced  itself  upon  every  one's  notice — being  a  transition 
from  one  strong  sentiment  past  to  another  strong  sentiment 
present.  2  And  it  was  because  such  alterations,  when  they 
did  take  place,  stood  out  so  palpably  to  remark,  that  the 
Athenian  people  have  drawn  upon  themselves  the  imputa- 
tion of  fickleness:  for  it  is  not  at  all  true  (I  repeat)  that 
changes  of  sentiment  were  more  frequently  produced  in 
them  by  frivolous  or  insufficient  causes,  than  changes  of 
sentiment  in  other  governments. 

•  Thucyd.  ii.  66.    'Ottots  yoo^  a!-  moralists,  from  the  earliest  to  the 

aOotxd  Ti  al^Touc  icapi  xaipov  5[)pei  latest;    even   Demokritus,    in  the 

QapaoOvTa^,  Xiytov  xaT87:X7)aaev  icdXiv  fifth     century    b.  o.  ,     admonishes 

inl    t6    <poPsia9of    xol    SeSiixo?    ao  against  it — Al  ix  iisy^Xcdv  SiaaxTj- 

dX6YU>c    dvTixaQlcTT]    ic&Xiv    i%\   to  (laxwv    xtvs6(ji.evat    tu)v  '^ujrtbv  o6t8 

Qapaeiv.  suaTaQes^  eblv,  outs  E&Qu(xot.  (Demo- 

«  Such  swing  of  the  mind,   from  criti  Fragmenta,  lib.  iii.  p.  16''.  ed. 

one  intense  feeling  to  another,  is  Mullach   ap.   Stobseum,    Florileg* 

always    deprecated  by  the  Greek  i.  40.) 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIL 

IONIC  PHILOSOPHERS.— PYTHAGORAS.— KEOTON  AND 

SYBARIS. 

The  history  of  the  powerful  Grecian  cities  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  between  the  accession  of  Peisistratus  and        ^    . 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  is  for  the  most  part  un-  despot  of 
known  to  us.     Phalaris,  despot  of  Agrigentum   Agrigen- 
in  Sicily,  made  for  himself  an  unenviable  name 
during  this  obscure  interval.    His  reign  seems  to  coincide 
in  time  with  the  earlier  part  of  the  rule  of  Peisistratus 
(about   560-540  B.C.),  and  the  few  and  vague  statements, 
which  we  find  respecting  it,  i  merely  show  us  that  it  was  a 
period  of  extortion  and  cruelty,  even  beyond  the  ordinary 
licence  of  Grecian  despots.     The  reality  of  the  hollow  bull 
of  brass,  which  Phalaris  was  accustomed  to  heat  in  order 
to  shut  up  his  victims  in  it  and  bum  them,  appears  to  be 
better  authenticated  than  the  nature  of  the  story  would 
lead  us  to  presume.    For  it  is  not  only  noticed  by  Pindar, 
but  even  the  actual  instrument  of  this  torture — the  brazen 
bull  itself  2 — which  had  been  taken  away  from  Agrigentum 

1  The  letters  of  Bentley  against  xii.  26 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  99 ;  Cicero 
Boyle,  discussing  the  pretended  cont.  Verr.  iv.  33.  The  coutradic- 
Epistles  of  Phalaris— full  of  acute-  tion  of  Tima^us  is  noway  sufficient 
ness  and  learning  though  beyond  to  make  us  doubt  the  authenticity 
measure  excursive— are  quite  Buf-  of  the  story.  Ebert  (2ixeXlu>v,  part 
ficient  to  teach  us  that  little  can  ii.  p.  41-84,  Kdnigsberg,  1829)  col- 
be  safely  asserted  about  Phalaris.  lects  all  the  authorities  iabout  the 
His  date  is  very  imperfectly  as-  bull  of  Phalaris.  He  believes  the 
certained.  Compare  Bentley,  p.  matter  of  fact  substantially.  Aris- 
82,  83^  and  Seyfert,  Akragas  nnd  totle  (Bhetoric,  ii.  20)  tells  as  story 
sein  Gebiet,  p.  60 :  the  latter  as-  of  the  fable  whereby  Stdsichorus 
signs  the  reign  of  Phalaris  to  the  the  poet  dissuaded  the  inhabitants 
years  570-554  B.C.  It  is  surprising  of  Himera  from  granting  a  guard 
to  see  Seyfert  citing  the  letters  of  to  Phalaris:  Conon  (Narrat.  42  ap. 
the  pseudo-Phalaris  as  an  autho-  Fhotium)  recounts  the  same  story 
rity,  after  the  exposure  of  Bentley.  with  the  name  of  Hiero  substituted 

«  Pindar.  Pyth.  1  ad  fin.  with  the  for  that  of  Phalaris.    But  it  is  not 

Scholia,  p.  310,  ed.  Boeckh;  Polyb.  likely  that   either  the   one  or  the 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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as  a  trophy  by  the  Carthaginians  when  they  captured  the 
town,  was  restored  by  the  E,omans,  on  the  subjugation  of 
Carthage,  to  its  original  domicile,  Phalaris  is  said  to  have 
acquired  the  supreme  command  by  undertaking  the  task 
of  building  a  great  temple  *  to  Zeus  Polieus  on  the  citadel 
rock ;  a  pretence,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  assemble  and 
arm  a  number  of  workmen  and  devoted  partisans,  whom  he 
employed,  at  the  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria,  to  put  down 
the  authorities.  He  afterwards  disarmed  the  citizens  by  a 
stratagem,  and  committed  cruelties  which  rendered  him  so 
abhorred,  that  a  sudden  rising  of  the  people,  headed  by 
Telemachus  (ancestor  of  the  subsequent  despot  Theron), 
overthrew  and  slew  him.  A  severe  revenge  was  taken  on 
his  partisans  after  his  fall.  2 

During  the  interval  between  540-500  b.c,  events  of 
much  importance  occurred  among  the  Italian  Greeks — 
especially  at  Kroton  and  Sybaris — events,  unhappily,  very 
imperfectly  handed  down.  Between  these  two  periods  faU 
both  the  war  between  Sybaris  and  Kroton,  and  the  career 
and  ascendency  of  Pythagoras.  In  connexion  with  this 
latter  name,  it  will  be  requisite  to  say  a  few  words  respect- 
ing the  other  Grecian  philosophers  ofthe  sixth  century  b.c. 

I  have,  in  a  former  chapter,  noticed  and  characterized 
those  distinguished  persons  called  the  Seven  Wise 
Men  of  Greece,  whose  celebrity  falls  in  the  first 
half  of  this  century-r-men  not  so  much  marked  by  scientific 
genius  as  by  practical  sagacity  and  foresight  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  worldly  affairs,  and  enjoying  a  high  degree  of 
political  respect  from  their  fellow-citizens.  One  of  them, 
however,  the  Milesian  Thales,  claims  our  notice,  not  only 
on  this  ground,  but  also  as  the  earliest  known  name  in  the 
long  line  of  Greek  scientific  investigators.  His  life,  nearly 
contemporary  with  that  of  Solon,  belongs  seemingly  to  the 
interval  about  640-550  b.c;  the  stories  mentioned  in  Hero- 
dotus (perhaps  borrowed  in  part  from  the  Milesian  Heka- 
taeus)  are  sufficient  to  show  that  his  reputation,  for  wisdom 
as  well  as  for  science,  continued  to  be  very  great,  even  a 
century  after  his  death,  among  his  fellow-citizens.  And 
he  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  Greek 

other  could  ever  have  been  in  such  *  Polysen.  v.  1,  1;   Cicero  de  Of- 

relations  with  the  citizens  of  Hi-  ficiis,  ii.  7. 

mera.       Compare     Polybius,    vii.  '  Plutarch,    Philosophand.    cum 

7.  2.  Principibus,  c.  3.  p.  778. 
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mind,  as  having  been  the  first  man  to  depart  both  in  letter 
and  spirit  from  the  Hesiodic  Theogony,  introducing  the 
conception  of  substances  with  their  transformations  and 
sequences,  in  place  of  that  string  of  persons  and  quasi- 
human  attributes  which  had  animate'd  the  old  legendary 
world.  He  is  the  father  of  what  is  called  the  Ionic  philo- 
sophy, which  is  considered  as  lasting  from  his  time  down 
to  that  of  Sokrates.  Writers  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
have  professed  to  trace  a  succession  of  philosophers,  each 
one  the  pupil  of  the  preceding,  between  these  two  extreme 
epochs.  But  the  appellation  is  in  truth  undefined  and  even 
incorrect,  since  nothing  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  school, 
or  sect,  or  succession  (like  that  of  the  Pythagoreans,  to  be 
noticed  presently)  can  be  made  out.  There  is  ionic  phi- 
indeed  a  certain  general  analogy  in  the  philo-  losophers 
sophical  vein  of  Thales,  Hippo,  Anaximenes,  and  gchpoi  or 
Diogenes  of  ApoUonia,  whereby  they  all  stand  succession, 
distinguished  fromXenophanes  of  Elea,  and  his  successors 
the  Eleatic  dialecticians  I^armenides  and  Zeno;  but  there 
are  also  material  differences  between  their  respective  doc- 
trines— no  two  of  them  holding  the  same.  And  if  we  look 
to  Anaximander  (the  person  next  in  order  of  time  to 
Thales),  as  well  as  to  Herakleitus,  we  find  them  departing 
in  a  great  degree  even  from  that  character  which  all  the 
rest  have  in  common,  though  both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  usually  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Ionic  philosophers. 

Of  the  old  legendary  and  polytheistic  conception  of 
nature,  which  Thales  partially  discarded,  we  may  g  ,. 

remark  that  it  is  a  state  of  the  human  mind  in  losophy* 
which  the  problems  suggesting  themselves  to  ^^^mj.®"??®^ 
be  solved,  and  the  machinery  for  solving  ^ 
them,  bear  a  fair  proportion  one  to  the  other.  If  the 
problems  be  vast,  indeterminate,  confused,  and  derived 
rather  from  the  hopes,  fears,  love,  hatred,  astonishment, 
&c.,  of  men,  than  from  any  genuine  desire  of  knowledge — 
so  also  does  the  received  belief  supply  invisible  agents  in 
unlimited  number  and  with  every  variety  of  power  and 
inclination.  The  means  of  explanation  are  thus  multiplied 
and  diversified  as  readily  as  the  phaenomena  to  be  explained. 
Though  no  event  or  state  which  has  not  yet  occurred  can 
be  predicted,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  rendering  a  plau- 
sible account  of  every  thing  which  has  occurred  in  the 
past — of  any  and  all  things  alike.     Cosmogony,  and  the 

x2 
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prior  ages  of  the  world,  were  conceived  as  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal history  with  intermarriages,  filiation,  quarrels,  and 
other  adventures,  of  these  invisible  agents ;  among  whom 
some  one  or  more  were  assumed  as  unbegotten  and  self- 
existent — the  latter  assumption  being  a  difficulty  common 
to  all  systems  of  cosmogony,  and  from  which  even  this 
flexible  and  expansive  hypothesis  is  not  exempt.  Now 
when  Thales  disengaged  Grecian  philosophy  from  the  old 
mode  of  explanation,  he  did  not  at  the  same  time  disen- 
gage it  from  the  old  problems  and  matters  propounded  for 
inquiry.  These  he  retained,  and  transmitted  to  his  suc- 
cessors, as  vague  and  vast  as  they  were  at  first  conceived; 
and  so  they  remained,  though  with  some  transformations 
and  modifications,  together  with  many  new  questions  equally 
insoluble,  substantially  present  to  the  Greeks  throughout 
their  whole  history,  as  the  legitimate  problems  for  philo- 
sophical investigation.  But  these  problems,  adapted  only 
to  the  old  elastic  system  of  polytheistic  explanation  and 
omnipresent  personal  agency,  became  utterly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  any  impersonal  hypotheses  such  as  those  of 
Thales  and  the  philosophers  after  him — whether  assumed 
physical  laws,  or  plausible  moral  and  metaphysical  dogmas, 
open  to  argumentative  attack,  and  of  course  requiring  the 
Vast  pro-  like  defence.  To  treat  the  visible  world  as  a 
biemswith  whole,  and  inquire  when  and  how  it  began,  as 
means  of  well  as  into  all  its  past  changes — to  discuss  the 
•oiution.  first  origin  of  men,  animals,  plant,  the  sun,  the 
stars,  &c. — to  assign  some  comprehensive  reason,  why  mo- 
tion or  change  in  general  took  place  in  the  universe — to 
investigate  the  destinies  of  the  human  race,  and  to  lay 
down  some  systematic  relation  between  them  and  the  gods 
— all  these  were  topics  admitting  of  being  conceived  in 
many  different  ways,  and  set  forth  with  eloquent  plausibi- 
lity ;  but  not  reducible  to  any  solution  resting  on  scientific 
evidence  or  commanding  steady  adherence  under  a  free 
scrutiny.  * 

'  The   less    these   problems   are  'EtcI  it7)(*oa0v^,  (at^t*  elc  d5lxouc 

adapted  for  rational  solution,  the  Upd^etc  6p|i.u)v* 

more  nobly  do  they  present  them-  *AXX*  AQavaxou  xa9opa)v  <p6as(i)« 

selyes  in  the  language  of  a  great  K6o|jlov  afit^iOf  ni)  ts  ouveaxT] 

poet:  see  as   a  specimen,  Euripi-  Kal  Sn>)  xal  Snux. 

dds,  Fragment  101,  ed.  Dindorf.  ToT^  8i  xotouxoic  oOSiitox'  alo)rp(I>v 

'OXpio?  8<jTi«  T^«  laTopl««  'EpYWv  fxeXitTjfxa  itpoalC«». 

"Eff/e  fidQi]aiv,  jxt^ts  icoXtTU>v 
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At  the  time  when  the  power  of  scientific  investigation 
was  scanty  and  helpless,  the  problems  proposed  were  thus 
such  as  to  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  science  in  its  largest  com- 
pass. Gradually  indeed  subjects  more  special  and  limited, 
and  upon  which  experience  or  deductions  from  experience 
could  be  brought  to  bear,  were  added  to  the  list  oiqucesita, 
and  examined  with  profit  and  instruction.  But  the  old 
problems,  with  new  ones  alike  unfathomable,  were  never 
eliminated,  and  always  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
philosophical  world.  Now  it  was  this  disproportion,  be- 
tween questions  to  be  solved  and  means  of  solution,  which 
gave  rise  to  that  conspicuous  characteristic  of  Grecian 
philosophy — the  antagonist  force  of  suspensive  scepticism, 
passing  in  some  minds  into  a  broad  negation  of  the  attain- 
ability of  general  truth — which  it  nourished  from  its  be- 
ginning to  its  end;  commencing  as  early  as  Xenophanes, 
continuing  to  manifest  itself  seven  centuries  afterwards  in 
JBnesidemus  and  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  including  in  the 
interval  between  these  two  extremes  some  of  the  most 
powerful  intellects  in  Greece.  The  present  is  not  the  time 
for  considering  these  Sceptics,  who  bear  an  unpopular 
name,  and  have  not  often  been  fairly  appreciated;  the  more 
so,  as  it  often  suited  the  purpose  of  men  themselves  more 
than  half  sceptical,  like  Sokrates  and  Plato,  to  One  cause 
denounce  professed  scepticism  with  indignation,  ^^  y^^ 
But  it  is  essential  to  bring  them  into  notice  at  scepticism 
the  first  spring  of  Grecian  philosophy  under  ^^^^^  '^°* 
Thales,  because  the  circumstances  were  then  Grecian 
laid  which  so  soon  afterwards  developed  them,  philosophy. 

Though  the  celebrity  of  Thales  in  antiquity  was  great 
and  universal,  scarcely  any  distinct  facts  were  known  re- 
specting him:  it  is  certain  that  he  left  nothing  in  writing. 
Extensive  travels  in  Egypt  and  Asia  are  ascribed  to  him, 
and  as  a  general  fact  these  travels  are  doubtless  true,  since 
no  other  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  were  then  open. 
At  a  time  when  the  brother  of  the  Lesbian  Alkaeus  was 
serving  in  the  Babylonian  army,  we  may  well  conceive 
that  an  inquisitive  Milesian  would  make  his  way  to  that 
wonderful  city  wherein  stood  the  temple-observatory  of 
the  Chaldaean  priesthood.  How  great  his  reputation  was 
in  his  lifetime,  the  admiration  expressed  by  his  younger 
contemporary  Xenophanes  assures  us;  and  Herakleitus,  in 
the  next  generation,  a  severe  judge  of  all  other  philo- 
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sophers,  spoke  of  him  with  similar  esteem.  To  him  were 
traced  by  the  Grecian  inquirers  of  the  fourth  century  b.c, 
the  first  beginnings  of  geometry,  astronomy,  and  physio- 
logy in  its  large  and  really  appropriate  sense,  the  scientific 
study  of  nature:  for  the  Greek  word  denoting  nature 
(9601;)  first  comes  into  comprehensive  use  about  this  time 
(as  I  have  remarked  in  an  earlier  chapter  1)  with  its  deri- 
vatives physics  and  physiology,  as  distinguished  from  the 
theology  of  the  old  poets.  Little  stress  can  be  laid  on 
those  elementary  propositions  in  geometry  which  are  spe- 
cified as  discovered,  or  as  first  demonstrated,  by  Thales — 
still  less  upon  the  solar  eclipse  respecting  which  (according 
to  Herodotus)  he  determined  beforehand  the  year  of  oc- 
Thaiss—  currence.  2  But  the  main  doctrine  of  his  physio- 
primcevai  Jogy  (using  that  word  in  its  larger  Greek  sense) 
water  °or°  is  distinctly  attested.  He  stripped  Oceanus  and 
the  fluid.  Tethys,  primaeval  parents  of  the  gods  in  the 
Homeric  theogony,  of  their  personality  and  laid  down 
water,  or  fluid  substance,  as  the  single  original  element 
from  which  every  thing  returned.  3  The  doctrine  of  one 
eternal  element,  remaining  always  the  same  in  its  essence, 
but  indefinitely  variable  in  its  manifestations  to  sense,  was 
thus  first  introduced  to  the  discussion  of  the  Grecian 
public.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  reasons  by 
which  Thales  supported  this  opinion,  nor  could  even 
Aristotle  do  more  than  conjecture  what  they  might  have 
been;  but  one  of  the  statements  urged  on  behalf  of  it — 
that  the  earth  itself  rested  on  water  ^ — we  may  safely 
refer  to  the  Milesian  himself,  for  it  would  hardly  have 
been  advanced  at  a  later  age.  Moreover  Thales  is  re- 
ported to  have  held,  that  everything  was  living  and  full  of 
gods ;  and  that  the  magnet,  especially,  was  a  living  thing. 
Thus  the  gods,  as  far  as  we  can  pretend  to  follow  opinions 
so  very  faintly  transmitted,  are  conceived  as  active  powers, 
and  causes  of  changeful  manifestation,  attached  to  the 

'  Vol.  1.  ch.  xvi.  Gr.  Philog.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  11  ). 

*  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  23 ;   Herodot.  ■  Aristotel.  Metaphys.  i.  3 ;  Plu- 

i.  75;  Apuleius,  Florid,  iv.  p.  144,  tarch,   Placit.  Philos.  i.  3.  p.  875. 

Bip.  Sc  e5  58aTo?  cpTjai  itivta  elvai,  xal 

Proclus,  in  his  Commentary  on  elc  8Su>p  ndvxa  dvaXus^Oai. 

Euclid,   specifies  several  proposi-  *  Aristotel.    u<    aupraj   and   Da 

tions  said  to  have  been  discovered  Goelo,  ii.  13, 
by  Thalds  (Brandis,  Handbuch  der 
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primsBval  substance;*  the  universe  being  assimilated  to  an 
organised  body  or  system. 

Respecting  Hippo — who  reproduced  the  theory  of 
Thales  with  some  degree  of  generalization,  substituting,  in 
place  of  water,  moisture,  or  something  common  to  air  and 
water  2 — we  do  not  know  whether  he  belonged  to  the  sixth 
or  the  fifth  century  b.c.  :  but  both  Anaximander,  Anaxi- 
Xenophanes,  and  Pherekydes  belong  to  the  zander, 
latter  half  of  the  sixth  century.  Anaximander  the  son  of 
Praxiades  was  a  native  of  Miletus — Xenophanes,  a  native 
of  Kolophon;  the  former  among  the  earliest  expositors  of 
doctrine  in  prose, 3  while  the  latter  committed  his  opinions 
to  the  old  medium  of  verse.  Anaximander  seems  to  have 
taken  up  the  philosophical  problem,  while  he  materially 
altered  the  hypothesis,  of  his  predecessor  Thales.  Instead 
of  the  primaeval  fluid  of  the  latter,  he  supposed  a  primaeval 
principle,  without  any  actual  determining  qualities  what- 
ever, but  including  all  qualities  potentially,  and  manifesting 
them  in  an  infinite  variety  from  its  continually  self-chan- 
ging nature — a  principle,  which  was  nothing  in  itself,  yet 
had  the  capacity  of  producing  any  and  all  manifestations, 
however  contrary  to  each  other* — a  primaeval  something, 

■  Aristotel.   De  Animft,  i.   2—6;  Aristotel.  Physic.   Auscalt.  iii.  4. 

Cicero,    De  Legg.  ii.  11 ;   Diogen.  p.   203  Bek,    oljTe  yap  fidxrjv  aOxo 

Laert.  i.  24.  oi6v  re  elvai   (to  aTtsipov),   o'jts  aX- 

*  Aristotel.  De  Anim^j  i.  2;  Alex«  Xtjv  uicdtpyeiv  auT(|)  56vafxiv,  irXifjvu)? 
ander  Aphrodis.  in  Aristotel.  Me-  apxV*  •Aristotle  subjects  this  aTrei- 
taphys.  i.  3.  pov  to  an  elaborate  discussion,   in 

'  Apollodorus,    in    the    second  which   he    says    very    little    more 

century  B.C.,  had  before  him  some  about  Anaximander,  who  appears 

brief  expository  treatises  of  Anax-  to  have  assumed  it  without  anti- 

imander  (Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  2) :  IIspl  cipating  discussion   or  objections. 

<I>6(j£U)«,    r^<;    IleploSov,    IIspl   tu)v  Whether  Anaximander  called  his 

'ATtXavwv  xai  S'faipav  xal  &XXa  Tivd.  fineipov  divine,    or  god,  as  Tenne- 

Suidas,  v.'AvaEi|xav8po;.  Themistius,  mann  (Gesch.  d.  Fhilos.  i.  2.  p.  67) 

Prat.  XXV.  p.  317:  eOappTjae  itptoToc  and  Panzerbieter  affirm    (ad  Dio- 

u)v  ijfjiev  *EXXdvu)v   Xoyov  e^evsYxsiv  genis  ApoUoniat.  Fragment,  c.  13. 

i:epi  6i!)!j£U)(;  arjiC{s.'(^(i\t.}t.ho'f.  p.  16),   I  think  doubtful:   this   is 

*  Irenaeus,  ii.  19  (14),  ap.  Bran-  rather  an  inference  which  Aristotle 
dis,  Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der  elicits  from  his  language.  Yet  in 
Griech.  Kom.  Philos.  ch.  xxxv.  p.  another  passage,  which  is  difficult 
133:  "Anaximander  hoc  quod  im-  to  reconcile,  Aristotle  ascribes  to 
mensum  est,  omnium  initium  sub-  Anaximander  the  water  doctrine 
jecit,  seminaliter  habens  in  semet-  ofThaUs  (Aristotel.  deXeuopbane, 
ipso  omnium  genesin,  ex  quo  im-  p.  975,  Bek.). 

mensos      mundos    constare     ait."  Anaximander    seems   to    have 
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whose  essence  it  was  to  be  the  eternally  productive  of  dif- 
ferent phsenomena — a  sort  of  mathematical  point,  which 
counts  for  nothing  in  itself,  but  is  vigorous  in  generating 
lines  to  any  extent  that  may  be  desired.  In  this  manner 
Anaximander  professed  to  give  a  comprehensive  explana- 
tion of  change  in  general,  or  Greneration  or  Destruction 
— how  it  happened  that  one  sensible  thing  began  and 
another  ceased  to  exist — according  to  the  vague  problems 
which  these  early  inquirers  were  in  the  habit  of  setting 
to  themselves.  1  He  avoided  that  which  the  first  philo- 
sophers especially  dreaded,  the  affirmation  that  generation 
could  take  place  out  of  Nothing;  yet  the  primaeval  Some- 
thing which  he  supposed  was  only  distinguished  from 
Nothing  by  possessing  this  power  of  generation.  In  his 
theory  he  passed  from  the  province  of  physics  into  that  of 
metaphysics.  He  first  introduced  into  Grecian  philosophy 
that  important  word  which  signifies  a  Beginning  or  a  Prin- 
ciple, 2  and  first  opened  that  metaphysical  discussion, 
which  was  carried  on  in  various  ways  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  Grecian  philosophy,  as  to  the  One  and  the 
^   ^,        ^  Many — the  Continuous  and  the  Variable — that 

ProDiem  of       i  •   t_         •  1.         1  n  j*  j.*         •  i_    j    i* 

the  One  and  which  exists  eternally,  as  aistmguisned  irom 
the  Many—  that  which  comcs  and  passes  away  in  ever- 
manent''  changing  manifestations.  His  physiology  or  ex- 
and  the  planatioh  of  nature  thus  conducted  the  mind 
ana  e.  .^^^  ^  different  route  from  that  suggested  by  the 
hypothesis  of  Thales,  which  was  built  upon  physical  con- 
siderations, and  was  therefore  calculated  to  suggest  and 
stimulate  observations  of  physical  phgenomena  for  the  pur- 
pose of  verifying  or  confuting  it — while  the  hypothesis  of 
Anaximander  admitted  only  of  being  discussed  dialectically, 
or  by  reasonings  expressed  in  general  language;  reason- 
ings, sometimes  indeed  referring  to  experience  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration,  but  seldom  resting  on  it — and  never 
looking  out  for  it  as  a  necessary  support.  The  physical  ex- 
planation of  nature,  however,  once  introduced  by  Thales, 

followed    speculations    analogous  Xiorxa  <po[)oufxsvoi  fiisxsXeaav  ol  npu)- 

to    that    of  Thalds    in    explaining  rot   ^tXoaotpi^oavTeci   t6   cx  fiT]Se-«6c 

the  first  production  of  the  human  yivsaOat     npo'uizApyo'txoz:     compare 

race   (Plutarch.   Placit,   Philos.  v.  Physic.  Auscultat.  i.  4.  p.  187,  Bek. 

19.  p.  908),    and    in  other  matters  >  Simpllcius  in  Aristotel.  Physic, 

(ihid.  iii.  16.  p.  896).  fol.  6,  32.   itpu)TO<;  auxo;  'Apxrjv  ovo- 

'  Aristotel.  De  Generat.  et  De-  iidaac  to  6icoxel(isvov. 
Btruct.    o.    8.   p.   317,  Bek.    6  |A.d' 
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aitbougli  deserted  by  Anaximander,  was  taken  up  by 
Anaximenes  and  others  afterwards,  and  reproduced  witn 
many  divergences  of  doctrine — ^yet  always  more  or  less  en- 
tangled and  perplexed  with  metaphysical  additions,  since 
the  two  departments  were  never  clearly  parted  throughout 
all  Grecian  philosophy. 

Of  these  subsequent  physical  philosophers  I  shall 
speak  hereafter:  at  present  I  confine  myself  to  the  thinkers 
of  the  sixth  century  b.c,  among  whom  Anaximander  stands 
prominent,  not  as  the  follower  of  Thales,  but  as  the  author 
of  an  hypothesis  both  new  and  tending  in  a  diflFerent  direc- 
tion, it  was  not  merely  as  the  author  of  this  hypothesis, 
however,  that  Anaximander  enlarged  the  Greek  miad  and 
roused  the  powers  of  thought:  we  find  him  also  mentioned 
as  distinguished  in  astronomy  and  geometry.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  establish  a  sun-dial  in  Greece,  to 
construct  a  sphere,  and  to  explain  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic ;  i  how  far  such  alleged  authorship  really  belongs 
to  him,  we  cannot  be  certain — but  there  is  one  step  of 
immense  importance  which  he  is  clearly  afiirmed  to  nave 
made.  He  was  the  first  to  compose  a  treatise  on  the 
geography  of  the  land  and  sea  within  his  cognizance,  and 
to  construct  a  chart  or  map  founded  thereupon — seemingly 
a  tablet  of  brass.  Such  a  novelty,  wondrous  even  to  the 
rude  and  ignorant,  was  calculated  to  stimulate  powerfully 
inquisitive  minds,  and  from  it  may  be  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  Grecian  rational  geography — not  the  least  valuable 
among  the  contributions  of  this  people  to  the  stock  of  human 
knowledge. 

Xenophanes  of  Kolophon,   somewhat  younger  than 
Anaximander  and  nearly   contemporary  with   _. 
Pythagoras  (seemingly  from  about  570-480  b.c),   nd^s— Wa*" 
migrated  from  Kolophon  2  to  Zankle  and  Katana  doctrine 
in  Sicily  and  Elea  in  Italy,  soon  after  the  time   site  o^^that 
when  Ionia  became   subject  to   the  Persians   ^^  Anaxi- 
(540-530  B.C.).     He  was  the  founder  of  what  is   ^ 
called  the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophers — a  real  school, 
since  it  appears   that  Parmenides,   Zeno,  and  Melissus, 
pursued  and  developed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  train  of 
speculation  which  had  been  begun  by  Xenophanes — doubt- 

»  Diogen.   Laert.    ii.   81,    2.     He     (Aristotel.  de  Coelo,  ii.  13,  p.  295, 
agreed  with  ThalSs  in  maintaining     ed.  Bekk.). 
that     the     earth     was    stationary        *  Diogen.  Laert.  is.  18. 
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less  with  additions  and  variations  of  their  own,  but  especial- 
ly with  a  dialectic  power  which  belongs  to  the  age  of 
Perikles,  and  is  unknown  in  the  sixth  centoy  b.c.  He  was 
the  author  of  more  than  one  poem  of  considerable  length, 
one  on  the  foundation  of  Kolophon  and  another  on  that  of 
Elea;  besides  his  poem  on  Nature,  wherein  his  philosophical 
doctrines  were  set  forth,  i  His  manner  appears  to  have 
been  controversial  and  full  of  asperity  towards  antagonists. 
But  what  is  most  remarkable  is  the  plain-spoken  manner 
in  which  he  declared  himself  against  the  popular  religion, 
and  in  which  he  denounced  as  abominable  the  descriptions 
of  the  gods  given  by  Homer  and  Hesiod.2  He  is  said  to 
have  controverted  the  doctrines  both  of  Thales  and  Pytha- 
goras: this  is  probable  enough;  but  he  seems  to  have  taken 
his  start  from  the  philosophy  of  Anaximander — ^not  however 
to  adopt  it,  but  to  reverse  it — and  to  set  forth  an  opinion 
which  we  may  call  its  contrary.  Nature,  in  the  conception 
of  Anaximander,  consisted  of  a  Something  having  no  other 
attribute  except  the  unlimited  power  of  generating  and 
cancelling  phsenomenal  changes:  in  this  doctrine  the 
Something  or  Substratum  existed  only  in  and  for  those 
changes,  and  could  not  be  said  to  exist  at  all  in  any  other 
sense:  the  Permanent  was  thus  merged  and  lost  in  the 
Variable — the  One  in  the  Many.  Xenophanes  laid  down 
the  exact  opposite:  he  conceived  nature  as  one  unchangeable 
and  indivisible  Whole,  spherical,  animated,  endued  with 
reason,  and  penetrated  by  or  indeed  identical  with  God. 
He  denied  the  objective  reality  of  all  change,  or  generation, 
or  destruction,  which  he  seems  to  have  considered  as  only 
changes  or  modifications  in  the  percipient,  and  perhaps 
different  in  one  percipient  and  another.  That  which  exists 
(he  maintained)  could  not  have  been  generated,  nor  could 
it  ever  be  destroyed:  there  was  neither  real  generation  nor 
real  destruction  of  anything;  but  that  which  men  took  for 
such  was  the  change  in  their  own  feelings  and  ideas.  He 
thus  recognised  the  Permanent  without  the  Variable  3 — the 

'  Biogen.  Laert.  ix.  22;  Stobeeus,  X6yov   ivo;  xal   tou   xaxa  ttjv  (>Xt)v) 

Eclog.  Phys.  i.  p.  294.  oOSsT^pac  loixe  OiYeiv,   dXV  el?  tov 

*  SextusEmpiricus,  adv.  Matbem  2Xov  o6pav6v  dnofiXe'j^ac  to  £v  sivai 
ix,  193.  cpr^ffi  TOV  9s6v. 

•  Aristot.  Metaphys.  1.  6.  p.  986,  Platarch.  ap.  Easebium  Prseparat. 
Bek.  Ssvo9av7)?  5e  itpu)To«  to6tu)v  Evangel,  i.  8.  Hevo9dv7)c  fk  6  KoXo- 
ivtaac,  ou9ev  Sieaatpi^viaev,  o66i  (ptbvtoc  ISlav  fisv  Tiva  oSov  icsropeu* 
t^c   <p6aeu>(  TOUTtov  (tou  xatd   tov  fxevo^  xal  napTjXXaj^uiav  ndvTa^  tou^ 
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One  without  the  Many.    And  his  treatment  of  the  received 
religious   creed   was   in  harmony  with  such  physical  or 
metaphysical  hypothesis;  for  while  he  held  the  whole  of 
nature  to  be  God,  without  parts  or  change,  he  at  the  same 
time  pronounced  the  popular  gods  to  be  entities  of  subject- 
ive fancy,  imagined  by  men  after  their  own  model:  if  oxen 
or  lions  were  to  become  religious  (he  added),  they  would 
in  .like  manner  provide  for  themselves  gods  after  their 
respective  shapes  and  characters.  *     This  nypo-  .jj^g  ^i^^ 
thesis,  which  seemed  to  set  aside  altogether  the  tic  school, 
study  of  the  sensible  world  as  a  source  of  know-  JgJ^Jnd^' 
ledge,  was  expounded  briefly,  and,  as  it  should  Zeno, 
seem,  obscurely  and  rudely,  by  Xenophanes;  at  J^o'^xe? 
least  we  may  infer  thus  much  from  the  slighting  BophanSa 
epithet  applied  to  him  by  Aristotle.  2    But  his  fe^tfjj-**' 
successors,  Parmenides  ^nd  Zeno,  in  the  sue-  their  great 
ceeding    century,    expanded    it    considerably,  Jjjf^dJ^e^clan 
supported  it  with  extraordinary  acuteness  of  specula- 
dialectics,  and  even  superadded  a  second  part,  *^°°* 
in  which  the  phgenomena  of  sense — though  considered  only 
as  appearances,  not  partaking  in  the  reality  of  the  One 
Ens — were  yet  explained  by  a  new  physical  hypothesis ;  so 
that  they  will  be  found  to  exercise  great  influence  over  the 
speculations  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.    We  discover  in 
Xenophanes,  moreover,  a  vein  of  scepticism,  and  a  mournful 
despair  as  to  the  attainability  of  certain  knowledge,  ^  which 
the  nature  of  his  philosophy  was  well-calculated  to  suggest, 
and  in  which  the  sillograph  Timon  of  the  third  century  b.c, 
who  seems  to  have  spoken  of  Xenophanes  better  than  of 
most  of  the  other  philosophers,  powerfully  sympathised. 

icpoeiprjfjLsvouc,  o5Te  ysveatv  oO-ce  (p9o-  ther  all  the  argmnents  ascribed  to 

pav    dTtoXeiTrst,    dXX'    eivai   Xeyei  to  Xenophands  in  the  short  but  obs- 

7:dv  dsl  o(xoiov.  Compare  Timon  ap.  cure    treatise   last    quoted    reskJJy 

Sext.   Empiric.  Pyrrh.  Hypotyp.  i,  belong  to  him. 

224,  225.    e6oY(xdTt^e  Se  6  Ssvo^dtvY]^  *  Clemens   Alexand.   Stromat.  y. 

itapa    ta?    tu)v     aXXtov     dv9pu>icu>v  p.  601,  vii.  p.  711. 

izpo'kri'\>tiif    ev  elvai  to  tcSv,    xal  t6v  *  Aristot.  Metaphysic.  i.  6.  p.  986, 

Gsov    oupicpu^    TOic    itdffiv*    eivai    Ss  Bek.  (iixpov  difpoixdTspoc. 

ocpaiposiS^    xal    dreaQ^    xal    dfxSTd-  '  Xenophanes,   Fr.  xiv.  ed.  Mul- 

PXyjtov  xal  XoYixov  (Aristot.  de  Xe-  lach ;  Sextus  Empiric,  adv.  Mathe- 

noph.  c.  3.  p.  977,  Bek.).    'ASuvaxov  maticos,   vii.  49-110;   and  Pyrrhon. 

97)aiv    (6    S2vocpdvTi<;)   elvai,     tX   ti  Hypotyp.    i.   224;     Plutarch    adv. 

eJTiv,  YS'SffQai,  «Sc.  Col6t6n.  p.  1114:  compare  Karsten 

One  may  reasonably  doubt  who-  ad  Parmenidis  Fragmenta,    p.  146. 


■s 
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The  cosmogony  of  Pherekydes  of  SyniB,  contemporary 
Phereky-  of  .Ajiaximander  and  among  the  teachers  of 
dds.  Pythagoras,  seems,  according  to  the  fragments 

S reserved,  a  combination  of  the  old  legendary  fancies  with 
>rphic  mysticism,!  and  probably  exercised  little  influence 
over  the  subsequent  course  of  Grecian  philosophy.  By 
what  has  been  said  of  Thai  es,  Anaximander,  and  Xenophanes, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  sixth  century  b.c.  witnessed  the 
opening  of  several  of  those  roads  of  intellectual  speculation 
which  the  later  philosophers  pursued  farther,  or  at  least 
from  which  they  branched  off.  Before  the  year  500b,c.  many 
interesting  questions  were  thus  brought  into  discussion, 
which  Solon,  who  died  about  558  b.c,  had  never  heard 
of — ^just  as  he  may  probably  never  have  seen  the  map  of 
Anaximander.  But  neither  of  these  two  distinguished 
men — Anaximander  or  Xenophanes — was  anything  more 
than  a  speculative  inquirer.  The  third  eminent  name  of 
this  century,  of  whom  I  am  now  about  to  speak — Pythagoras, 
combined  in  his  character  disparate  elements  which  require 
rather  a  longer  development. 

Pythagoras  was  founder  of  a  brotherhood,  originally 
brought  together  by  a  religious  influence,  and  with  obser- 
vances approaching  to  monastic  peculiarity — working  in  a 
direction  at  once  religious,  political,  and  scientific,  and 
exercising  for  some  time  a  real  political  ascendency, — but 
afterwards  banished  from  government  and  state  affairs  into 
a  sectarian  privacy  with  scientific  pursuits,  not  without 
however  still  producing  some  statesmen  individually  distin- 
guished. Amidst  the  multitude  of  false  and  apocryphal 
statements  which  circulated  in  antiquity  respecting  this 
celebrated  man,  we  find  a  few  important  facts  reasonably 
attested  and  deserving  credence.  He  was  a  native  of 
History  of  Samos,2  SOU  of  an  opulent  merchant  named 
Pytha-  Mnesarchus, — or,  according  to  some  of  his  later 

goras.  g^Q^  more  fervent  admirers,  of  Apollo :  born,  as 

far  as  we  can  make  out,  about  the  fiftieth  Olympiad,  or  580 

«  See    Brandis ,     Handbuch    der  pythag.  o.  1-10),  a  Syrian,  a  Phli- 

Oriech.  Bom.  Philosophie,  ch.xxii.  asian,  Ac. 

«  Herodot.  iv.  95.    The  place  of  Cicero   (De   Bepub.  ii.   15 :  com- 

his  nativity  is  certain  from  Hero-  pare  Livy,  i.  18)  censures  the  chro- 

dotns,  but  even  this  fact  was  dif-  nological    blunder    of   those    who 

ferently   stated   by   other  authors,  made  Pythagoras  the  preceptor  of 

who   called  him  a  Tyrrhenian  of  Numa ;  which  certainly  is  a  remark- 

LemnoB  or  Imbros  (Porphyry,  Yit.  able  illustration  how   much  con* 
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Of  the  personal  doctrines  or  opinions  of  Pythagoras, 
His  cha-  whom  we  must  distinguish  from  Philolaus  and 
racter  and  the  suhsequent  Pythagoreans,  we  have  little 
doctrines,  certain  knowledge,  though  doubtless  the  first 
germ  of  their  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  &c.  must 
have  proceeded  from  him.  But  that  he  believed  in  the 
metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of  the  souls  of  deceased 
men  into  other  men  as  well  as  into  animals,  we  know,  not 
only  by  other  evidence,  but  also  by  the  testimony  of  his 
contemporary,  the  philosopher Xenophanes  of  Elea.  Pytha- 
goras, seeing  a  dog  beaten  and  hearing  him  howl,  desired 
the  striker  to  desist,  saying — "It  is  the  soul  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  whom  I  recognised  by  his  voice."  This — together 
with  the  general  testimony  of  Herakleitus,  that  Pythagoras 
was  a  man  of  extensive  research  and  acquired  instruction, 
but  artful  for  mischief  and  destitute  of  sound  judgement — 
is  all  that  we  know  about  him  from  contemporaries.  Hero- 
dotus, two  generations  afterwards,  while  he  conceives  the 
Pythagoreans  as  a  peculiar  religious  order,  intimates  that 
both  Orpheus  and  Pythagoras  had  derived  the  doctrine  of 
the  metempsychosis  from  Egypt,  but  had  pretended  to  it 
as  their  own  without  acknowledgement,  i  Pythagoras  com- 

>  Xenophands,    Tragm.    7,    ed.  thagoras,  though  refraining  design- 

Bchneidewin;   Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  edly      from     mentioning     names, 

36:    compare  Aulas  Gellius,  iv.  11  there    can   hardly   he   any  douht: 

(we    must  remark   that  this  or  a  compare  ,ii.  81 ;    also  Aristotle,   de 

like    doctrine   is    not    peculiar  to  Anim&,  i.  3,  23. 

Pythagoreans,  hut  helieved  hy  the  The  testimony  of  Hgrakleitus  is 

poet   Pindar,    Olymp.    ii.   68,   and  contained    in    Diogenes    Laertius, 

Fragment,    Thren.   x.,  as  well    as  viii.    6,    ix.  1.    *HpaxXeiTo«   'jox)'*  6 

hy    the    philosopher    Pherekydds,  ^uoixoc  fiovovou)ri  xixpvft  xai  9T)ai* 

Porphyrius  de  Antro  Nympharum,  IIoQaY'^P''']*  MvTjsdpjrou  lffTopi>)v  ^axri^ 

p.  81).  azv  dv6pu>icu>v  (jLdXtaTa  icdyxcDv,    xal 

Kal  Toxi  jxtv  aTUCpsXiCofxivou  arx6-  ixXs^ifievoc   xaoTa?  rac   ouYYp«9ac, 

Xaxo<  naptdvxa  iTCOn^saTo  iaoTOu    aocpiTjv,    itoXu- 

<I)aalv     eitoixTSipai,    xal    xofie  (AaOl7)v,    xaxoT85jvl7]v.     Again, 

<pda9ai  Stcoc—  rioXufi-aQlTf)  v6ov   o6   Siodaxei*  *Haio- 

riauaai,  (iTjSs   pdi:iC''   eitelrj  cplXov  8ov   y«P  *^   e6l6a5e  xal   no9aY6pir)v, 

dvspoc  £9X1  au9i(;    6s    Sevocpdved    t6     xal   ^£xa- 

Vuyil],   T7)v  Syvtov  (pQeY^ajASvrjc  xalov. 

dtojv.  Dr.    Thirlwall   conceives    Xeno- 

Consult    also    Sextus    Empiricus,  phanfis  as  having   intended  in  the 

viii.   286,    aa    to    the   xoivcovla  he-  passage    ahove-cited   to   treat  the 

tween  gods,  men,  and  animals,  he-  doctrine    of    the    metempsychosis 

lieved    hoth    hy   Pythagoras    and  "with  deserved  ridicule"   (Hist,  of 

EmpedoklSs.    That  Herodotus  (ii.  Greece,    ch.    xii.    vol.   ii.    p.    162). 

123)   alludes   to  Orpheus   and  Py-  Beligious   opinions  are  so  apt  to 
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bines  the  character  of  a  sophist  (a  man  of  large  observation, 
and  clever,  ascendent,  inventive  mind — the  original  sense 
of  the  word  Sophist,  prior  to  the  polemics  of  the  Platonic 
school,  and  the  only  sense  known  to  Herodotus),  i  with 
that  of  an  inspired  teacher,  prophet,  and  worker  of  miracles, 
— approaching  to  and  sometimes  even  confounded  with  the 
gods, — and  employing  all  these  gifts  to  found  a  new  special 
order  of  brethren  bound  together  by  religious  rites  and 
observances  peculiar  to  themselves.  In  his  prominent 
vocation,  analogous  to  that  of  Epimenides,  Orpheus,  or 
Melampus,  he  appears  as  the  revealer  of  a  mode  of  life  cal- 
culated to  raise  his  disciples  above  the  level  of  mankind, 
and  to  recommend  them  to  the  favour  of  the  gods;  the  Py- 
thagorean life,  like  the  Orphic  life,  2  being  intended  as  the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  the  brotherhood — approached  only 
by  probation  and  initiatory  ceremonies,  whicn  were  adapted 
to  select  enthusiasts  rather  than  to  an  indiscriminate  crowd 
— and  exacting  entire  mental  devotion  to  the  master.  3    In 

appear   ridiculous    to    those    who  able    treatise,    Aglaophainas,   Or> 

do  not  believe  them,   that  such  a  phica,  lib.  ii.  pp.  247,  698,  900 ;  also 

suspicion  is  not  unnatural;    yet  I  Plato,  Legg.  vi.  782,   and  Euripid. 

think,  if  Xenophands  had  been  so  Hippol.  946. 

disposed,    he    would    have   found        '  Plato's    conception    of  Pytha- 

more  ridiculous   examples  among  goras    (Bepabl.  x.   p.  600)   depicts 

the  many  which  this  doctrine  might  him   as  something  not   unlike  St. 

suggest.    Indeed   it   seems   hardly  Benedict    or,   St.   Francis,    (or  St. 

possible    to    present   the    metem-  Elias,    as    some  Carmelites   have 

psychosis    in   a  more  touching    or  tried  to   make  out:   see  Kuster  ad 

respectable    point    of    view    than  Jamblich.   c.    3) — 'AXXdc    5^),    el   jat) 

that  which  the  lines  of  his  poem  STjfjLooia,   ISlf  xialv  '^y^K-^''  naifieiac 

set  forth.    The  particular   animal  auxic  Cu)v  X^YeTai'Ojjirjpo^  yeviaOai,. 

selected  is  that  one  between  whom  oi  exeivov  ri'(iizo}'*  enl  auvouola  xai 

and    man   the    sympathy    is    most  toIc  uaT^poi^  666v  xiva    |Biou   izapi' 

marked  and  reciprocal,   while  the  Soaav   ^OfiTjpixi^v'   (ucriccp    nuOayops^ 

doctrine  is  made  to  enforce  a  prac-  a6T6c     tb     dia(p£p6vTU>c    enl    touT(|} 

tical  lesson  against  cruelty.  7|Yai:i^97],   xal  ol  uffxepov  Iti  xai  vuv 

*  Herodot.    i.    29,    ii.    49,    iv.  96.  IIuQaYopsiov    xpoTtov     e7tovofxiCovte« 

*EX).f^vtov  o'j  T(f)  da(i£vsarTdTt|>ao<piarT^  too  piou  8io9av8K  t^J  Soxouoriv  elvai 

nuGoyop^.      Hippokratgs       distin-  tv  toic  aXXoi?. 
■  guishes  the  oocpiatTjc   from  the   Irj-         The  description  of  Melampus  gi- 

Tpoc,    though  both    of    them    had  ven  in  Herodot.  ii.  49,   very  much 

handled  the  subject  of  naiedicine—  fills  up  the  idea  of  Pythagoras,  as 

the  special  from  the  general  habits  derived  from  ii.  81-123,   and  iv.  95. 

of  investigation.  (HippokratdSfllepl  Pythagoras,  as  well  as  Melampus, 

dpyaiYjc  Ir^xpixij;,  c.  20.  vol.  i.  p.  620,  was  said  to  have  pretended  to  di- 

Littr^.)  vination     and    prophecy    (Cicero, 

^  See  Lobeck's  learned  and  vala-  Divinat.   i.    3,   46;     Porphyr.    Yit- 
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these  lofty  pretentions  the  Agrigentine  Empedokles  seems 
to  have  greatly  copied  him,  though  with  some  varieties, 
about  half  a  century  afterwards,  i  While  Aristotle  tells 
us  that  the  Krotoniates  identified  Pythagoras  with  the 
Hyperborean  Apollo,  the  satirical  Timon  pronounced  him 
to  have  been  "a  juggler  of  solemn  speech,  engaged  in  fish- 
ing for  men."  2  This  is  the  same  character,  looked  at  from 
the  diflFerent  points  of  view  of  the  believer  and  the  unbe- 
liever. There  is  however  no  reason  for  regarding  Pytha- 
goras as  an  impostor,  because  experience  seems  to  show, 
that  while  in  certain  ages  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  per- 
suade others  that  he  is  inspired,  it  is  still  less  difficult  for 
him  to  contract  the  same  belief  himself. 

Looking  at  the  general  type  of  Pythagoras,  as  con- 
ceived by  witnesses  in  and  nearest  to  his  own  age 
inore*a°'**    — Xenophanes,  Herakleitus,  Herodotus,  Plato, 
missionary    Aristotle,  Isofa^ates^ —  we  find  in  him  chiefly 

and  school-     ••»  t    •  •     •         j       I.      i  i  -ii 

master  than  *he  religious  missionary  and  schoolmaster,  with 
a  poiiti-  little  of  the  politician.  His  efficiency  in  the  latter 
pcfHticai^  character,  originally  subordinate,  first  becomes 
efficiency  prominent  in  those  glowing  fancies  which  the 
rat*ed^by  later  Pythagoreans  communicated  to  Aristoxenus 
later  wit-  and  Dikaearchus.  The  primitive  Pythagoras  is 
nesses.  inspired  by  the  gods  to  reveal  a  new  mode  of 

life  4 — the  Pythagorean  life — and  to  promise  divine  favour 

Pyth.  c.  29:  compare  Krische,    De  rtbv   Upitov   Y*''<if*£''oc »    tT^''   "f*    5^ 

Bocietate  a  Pythagor&  in  urbe  Gro-  X>)v   ^iXooro^plav    itpu>Toc    el«  "EXXtj- 

toniatarum  condit&  Commentatio,  vac  exofitae,  xat  xa  nepl  tqc  8u7i3c 

oh.  V.  p.  72.  Gottingen,  1831).  xal  xac  dYtaTelac  iv  xoic  Ispoi?  eici- 

*  Brandis,    Handbuch    der    Ge-  9aviaTspov  tu)v  &XXu>v  earouSsae. 
schichte  der  Griechisch.  Bom.  Phi-  Compare    Aristotel.    Magn.   Mo- 
losophie,    part   i.    sect,    xlvii.   p.  ralia,  i.  1,  about  Pythagoras  as  an 
191.  ethical  teacher.    Dgmokritus,  born 

*  ^lian,  V.  H.  ii.  26;  Jambli-  about  460  B.C.,  wrote  a  treatise  (now 
ohus,  Vit.  Pyth.  o.  81,  140 ;  Por-  lost)  respecting  Pythagoras,  whom 
phyry,  Vit.  Pyth.  o.  20;  Diodorus,  he  greatly  admired:  as  far  as  we 
Fragm.  lib.  z.to1.  iy.  p.  66,  Wess. :  can  judge,  it  would  seem  that  he 
— Timon  ap.  Diogen.  Laert.  riii.  too  must  have  considered  Pytha- 
86;  and  Plutarch,  Numa,  c.  8.  goras  as  an  ethical  teacher  (Dio- 

IIu9aY6pT)v    xe  76t)xo«    dwoxXlvavx*  gen.  Laert.  ix.  38;  MuUach,  Demo- 

inl  86Eav  criti    Fragmenta,    lib.    ii.   p.    113; 

®^PT)    *'**   4vOpu)itu)v,  ae|xvT]Yopli)«  Cicero  de  Orator,  iii.  15). 

6oipi9Tiljv.  *  Jamblichus,    Vit.  Pyth.   c.   64, 

'  ZlokratAi,    Buiiris,   p.  402.  ed.  116,  161,  199:  see  also  the  idea  as- 

Al^f,    KuOaYdpac  4  2d|&to<,   d^i-  oribed   to   Pythagoras,    of  divine 

•U  AtYUicTOVi   xtti   |jLa8i]r^«  inspirationB  coming  on  men  (eni- 
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to  a  select  and  docile  few  as  the  recompense  of  strict  ritual 
obedience,  of  austere  self-control,  and  of  laborious  training, 
bodily  as  well  as  mental.  To  speak  with  confidence  of  the 
details  of  his  training,  ethical  or  scientific,  and  of  the  doc- 
trines which  he  promulgated,  is  impossible;  for  neither  he 
himself  nor  any  of  his  disciples  anterior  to  Philolaus  (who 
was  separated  from  him  by  about  one  intervening  generation) 
left  any  memorials  in  writing,  i  Numbers  and  lines, 
studied  partly  in  their,  own  mutual  relations,  partly  under 
various  symbolising  fancies,  presented  themselves  to  him 
as  the  primary  constituent  elements  of  the  universe,  and 
as  a  sort  of  magical  key  to  phsenomena,  physical  as  well  as 
moral.  Such  mathematical  tendencies  in  his  teaching,  ex- 
panded by  Pythagoreans  his  successors,  and  coinciding 
partly  also  (as  has  been  before  stated)  with  the  studies  of 
Anaximander  and  Thales,  acquired  more  and  more  develop- 
ment, so  as  to  become  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  profita- 
ble manifestations  of  Grecian  intellect.  Living  as  Pytha- 
goras did  at  a  time  when  the  stock  of  experience  was 
scanty,  the  licence  of  hypothesis  unbounded,  and  the  process 
of  deduction  without  rule  or  verifying  test — he  was  thus 
fortunate  enough  to  strike  into  that  track  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic,  in  which,  from  data  of  experience  few,  simple, 
and  obvious,  an  immense  field  of  deductive  and  verifiable 
investigation  may  be  travelled  over.  We  must  at  the  same 
time  remark,  however,  that  in  his  mind  this  track,  which 
now  seems  so  straightforward  and  well-defined,  was  clouded 

rvoiot  r.rrooL   xoti  5ai{i,oviou).    Aristo-  posed    a    work     on    Pythagorean 

xenus  apud  Stobseum,  Eclog.  Phy-  science,    and  thus  made  it  known 

sic.    p.    205 ;    Diogen.    Laert.    yiii.  beyond  the  limits    of  the  brother- 

32..  hood— among    others     to    Plato — 

Meiners  renders  it  probable  that  appears  well-established    (Boeckh, 

the  stories  respecting   the  miracu-  Philolaus,    p.  22;    Diogen.   Laert. 

lous  powers  and  properties  of  Py-  viii.    15-55 ;    Jamblichus ,    c.    119). 

thagoras      got     into      circulation  SimmiasandKebds,  fellow-disciples 

either  during  his   lifetime,    or  at  of  Plato  under  Sokratds,  had  held 

least  not  long  after  his  death  (G-e-  intercourse  with  Philolaus  at  The- 

schichte  der  Wissenschaften,  B.  iii.  bes  (Plato,   Pheedon,    p.  61),    per« 

vol.  i.  p.  504,  605).  haps    about    420  B.C.     The  Pytha- 

1  Eespecting  Philolaus,    see  the  gorean  brotherhood  had  then  been 

valuable    collection    of  his   frag-  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  Greece, 

ments,    and  commentary  on  them,  though  the  attachment  of  its  mem- 

by  Boeckh    (Philolaus   des  Pytha-  hers  to  each  other  seems    to   have 

goreers  Leben,  Berlin,  1819).    That  continued  long  afterwards. 
Philolaus   vas   the  first  who  com- 

VOL.  IV.  T 


■> 
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by  strange  fancies  which  it  is  not  easy  to  understand,  and 
from  which  it  was  but  partially  cleared  by  his  successors. 
Of  his  spiritual  training  much  is  said,  though  not  upon 
very  good  authority:  we  hear  of  his  memorial  discipline, 
his  monastic  self-scrutiny,  his  employment  of  music  to 
soothe  disorderly  passions,  ^  his  long  novitiate  of  silence, 
Hia  ethical  ^^®  knowledge  of  physiognomy  which  enabled 
training—  him  to  detect  even  without  trial  unworthy  sub- 
probabiy  jects,  his  peculiar  diet,  and  his  rigid  care  for 
to  aif  the*  sobriety  as  well  as  for  bodily  vigour.  He  is  also 
combers  gaJd  to  havo  inculcated  abstinence  from  animal 
food;  a  feeling  so  naturally  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  that  we  may  well  believe 
him  to  have  entertained  it,  as  Empedokles  also  did  after 
him.  3  It  is  certain  that  there  were  peculiar  observances, 
and  probably  a  certain  measure  of  self-denial,  embodied 
in  the  Pythagorean  life.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
equally  certain  that  the  members  of  the  order  cannot  have 
been  all  subjected  to  the  same  diet,  or  training,  or  studies; 
for  Milo  the  Krotoniate  was  among  them,  3  the  strongest 
man  and  the  unparalleled  wrestler  of  his  age — who  cannot 
possibly  have  dispensed  with  animal  food  and  ample  diet 
(even  setting  aside  the  tales  about  his  voracious  appetite), 
and  is  not  likely  to  have  bent  his  attention  on  speculative 
study.  Probably  Pythagoras  did  not  enforce  the  same 
bodily  or  mental  discipline  on  all,  or  at  least  knew  when 

'  Plutarch,    De  laid,    et   Osirid.  ^87)  -j&p  tcot'  eYii>   -(z^ioiiri^  xoupoc 

p.  384,    ad   fin.  Quintilian.   Instit.  xe  xop-q  xe, 

Oratt.  ix.  4.  Odfxvoc  t',  oiu)v6«    ts    xa\   45  aXoc 

*  Empedoklds,  ap.  Aristot.  Bhe-  i|jL7TUpoc  ix^^. 
toric.  i.  14,  2;  Sextus  Empiric,  ix.  (Diogen.  L.  viii.  77;  Sturz.  ad  Em* 
127;  Plutarch,  De  Esu  Gamium,  pedokl.  Frag.  p.  466.)  Pythagoras 
p.  993,  996,  997;  where  he  puts  'is  said  to  have  affirmed  that  he 
Pythagoras  and  Empedokles  to-  had  been  not  only  Euphorbus  in 
gether,  as  having  both  held  the  the  Grecian  army  before  Troy,  but 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  also  a  tradesman,  a  courtezan,  Ac, 
and  both  prohibited  the  eating  of  and  various  other  human  characters, 
animal  food.  Empedokles  supposed  before  his  actual  existence  ;  he  did 
that  plants  had  souls,  and  that  the  not  however  extend  the  same  inter- 
souls  of  human  beings  passed  after  communion  to  plants,  in  any  case, 
death  into  plants  as  well  as  into  The  abstinence  from  animal  food 
animals.  „I  have  been  myself  here-  was  an  Orphic  precept  as  well  as 
tofore  (said  he)  a  boy,  a  girl,  a  a  Pythagorean  (Aristophan.  Ban. 
■hrub,  •  bird,  and  a  fish  of  the  1032). 
•ea."  »  Strabo,  vi.  p.  268;  Diog.  L.  xiii.  40. 
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to  grant  dispensations.  The  order,  as  it  first  stood  under 
him,  consisted  of  men  different  both  in  temperament  and 
aptitude,  but  bound  together  by  common  religious  obser- 
vances and  hopes,  common  reverence  for  the  master,  and 
mutual  attachment  as  well  as  pride  in  each  other's  success. 
It  must  thus  be  distinguished  from  the  Pythagoreans  of 
the  fourth  century  b.c,  who  had  no  communion  with  wrest- 
lers, and  comprised  only  ascetic,  studious  men,  generally 
recluse,  though  in  some  cases  rising  to  political  distinc- 
tion. The  succession  of  these  Pythagoreans,  never  very 
numerous,  seems  to  have  continued  until  about  300  b.c, 
and  then  nearly  died  out;  being  superseded  by  other 
schemes  of  philosophy  more  suited  to  cultivated  Greeks 
of  the  age  after  Sokrates.  But  during  the  time  of  Cicero, 
two  centuries  afterwards,  the  orientalising  tendency — then 
beginning  to  spread  over  the  Grecian  and  Roman  world, 
and  becoming  gradually  stronger  and  stronger — caused 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy  to  be  again  revived.  It  was 
revived,  too,  with  little  or  none  of  its  scientific  tendencies, 
but  with  more  than  its  primitive  religious  and  imaginative 
fanaticism — Apollonius  of  Tyana  constituting  ^  . 
himself  a  living  copy  of  Pythagoras.  And  thus,  and  sub- 
while  the  scientific  elements  developed  bv  the  8«q»ent 

J*      •    1  c  Ti  _j.i_  T_    J    "L  J*    •    •       J    renovation 

disciples  01  Pythagoras  had  become  disjoined  of  the 
from  all  peculiarity  of  sect,  and  passed  into  the  ^yt^ago- 

1    -^i    J.  ''       u      .1  •    •      1         •         p   rean  order. 

general  studious  world — the  original  vein  of 
mystic  and  ascetic  fancy  belonging  to  the  master,  without 
any  of  that  practical  efficiency  of  body  and  mind  which  had 
marked  his  first  followers,  was  taken  up  anew  into  the 
Pagan  world,  along  with  the  disfigured  doctrines  of  Plato. 
Neo-Pythagorism,  passing  gradually  into  Neo-Platonism, 
outlasted  the  other  more  positive  and  masculine  systems 
of  Pagan  philosophy,  as  tne  contemporary  and  rival  of 
Christianity.  A  large  proportion  of  the  false  statements 
concerning  Pythagoras  come  from  these  Neo-Pythagoreans, 
who  where  not  deterred  by  the  want  of  memorials  from 
illustrating,  with  ample  latitude  of  fancy,  the  ideal  character 
of  the  master. 

That  an  inquisitive  man  like  Pythagoras,  at  a  time 
when  there  were  hardly  any  books  to  study,  would  visit 
foreign  countries,  and  converse  with  all  the  Grecian 
philosophical  inquirers  within  his  reach,  is  a  matter  which 
v/e  should  presume  even  if  no  one  attested  it;  and  our 

y2 
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p  tha  or  witnessess  carry  us  very  little  beyond  this  gene- 

not  merely  ral  presumption.    What  doctrines  he  borrowed, 

but*  an  ^r'*  ^^  from  whom,  we  are  unable  to  discover.    But 

.ginai  and  in  fact  his  whole  life  and  proceedings  bear  the 

ascendent  gtamp  of  an  Original  mind  and  not  of  a  borrower 

pasBesfrom  — a  mind  impressed  both  with  Hellenic  and 

Samoa  to  y^ith    non-Hellenic    habits    and    religion,    vet 

Kroton.  •,-,  «  i  •    •  j.i         x  ,       o        7     j 

capable  ot  combining  the  two  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himself;  and  above  all,  endued  with  those 
talents  for  religious  and  personal  ascendency  over  others, 
which  told  for  much  more  than  the  intrinsic  merit  of  his 
ideas.  We  are  informed  that  after  extensive  travels  and 
inquiries  he  returned  to  Samos,  at  the  age  of  about  forty. 
He  then  found  his  native  island  under  the  despotism  of 
Polykrates,  which  rendered  it  an  unsuitable  place  either 
for  free  sentiments  or  for  marked  individuals.  Unable  to 
attract  hearers,  or  found  any  school  or  brotherhood,  in  his 
native  island,  he  determined  to  expatriate;  and  we  may 
presume  that  at  this  period  (about  535-530  b.c.)  the  recent 
subjugation  of  Ionia  by  the  Persians  was  not  without 
influence  on  his  determination.  The  trade  between  the 
Asiatic  and  the  Italian  Greeks — and  even  the  intimacy 
between:  Miletus  and  Knidus  on  the  one  side,  and  Sybaris 
and  Tarentum  on  the  other — had  been  great  and  of  long 
standing,  so  that  there  was  more  than  one  motive  to 
determine  him  to  the  coast  of  Italy;  in  which  direction 
also  his  contemporary  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the 
Eleatic  school  of  philosophy,  emigrated  seemingly  about 
the  same  time — from  Kolophon  to  Zankle,  Katana  and 
Elea.i 

Kroton  and  Sybaris  were  at  this  time  in  their  fullest 
p^  ^  prosperity — among  the  first  and  most  prosperous 

Kroton-  cities  of  the  Hellenic  name.  To  the  former  of 
oiigarchi-  the  two  Pythagoras  directed  his  course.  A 
ment^^^^'  Couucil  of  One  Thousand  persons,  taken  from 
excellent  among  the  heirs  and  representatives  of  the 
t/a^inV**  principal  proprietors  at  its  first  foundation,  was 
*Y  kH^"     ^®r®  invested  with  the  supreme  authority:  in 

what  manner  the  executive  offices  were  filled, 
we  have  no  information.  Besides  a  great  extent  of  power, 
and  a  numerous  population,  the  large  mass  of  whom  had 

• 

'  Diogen.  Laert.  is.  18* 
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no  share  in  the  political  franchise,  Kroton  stood  at  this 
time  distinguished  for  two  things — the  generaL excellence 
of  the  bodily  habit  of  the  citizens,  attested  in  part  by  the 
number  of  conquerors  furnished  to  the  Olympic  games — 
and  the  superiority  of  its  physicians  or  surgeons.  *  These 
two  points  were  in  fact  greatly  connected  with  each  other; 
for  the  therapeutics  of  the  day  consisted  not  so  much  of 
active  remedies  as  of  careful  diet  and  regimen ;  while  the 
trainer,  who  dictated  the  life  of  an  athlete  during  his  long 
and  fatiguing  preparation  for  on  Olympic  contest — and  the 
professional  superintendent  of  the  youths  who  frequented 
the  public  gymnasia — followed  out  the  same  general 
views  and  acted  upon  the  same  basis  of  knowledge,  as  the 
physician  who  prescribed  for  a  state  of  positive  bad  health.  2 

•  Herodot.    iii.    131;    Strabo,  vi.  xpitT^jsi    ts   aixitDv    fiaXiaxa ,    xii 

p,   261;     Menander    de    Encomiis,  layupoxspoc  aOxoc    IcdutoO  eaxoi  (p. 

p.  96,    ed.    Heeren.     'A9r|voiou«   etcI  580);  again,  p.  584:    Ti  oov  ^aivexai 

dY<2X|xocT07roiia  xe  xal  CuoXpa^ix^,  xal  ix£potov5iovO'ir)9sU6xaXs6|xsvo?l'/)xp6? 

KpoxcDviaxot?  kill  laxpixiQ,  [lifa  (ppo-  xal    6fxoXoxT)fxiv(o;   X^^poiiyj^Ti^  ^     0? 

v^aai,  &c.  e^sups  xrjv  dfx^l  xoo?  xajxvovxac  5iai- 

The    Krotoniate     Alkmseon ,     a  xav  xal  xpo^rjv,  fi  xsivo?  6  ait'  apx^^ 

younger    contemporary    of  Pytha-  xoiori    itaaiv    dv9p(biroiari   xpo'fi^v,    tq 

goras  (Aristotel.  Metaph.   i.  5),    is  vuv  xps^M-®^**    ^^  sxelvr)?  xrj?  aTP^^i<: 

among  the  earliest  names  mention-  xal  97]ptu)6£0(   eupibv   xs  xal   icapao- 

ed    as    philosophizing  upon  physi-  xeudaac  StalxTj?:    compare    another 

cal     and    medical    subjects.      See  passage  not  less  illustrative  in  the 

Brandis,  Handbuch  der  Geschichte  treatise  of  Hippokratds  IIspl  5iaixr](; 

derPhilos.  sect.  Ixxxiii.  p.  508,  and  6Ps(ov,  c.  S,  vol.  ii.  p.  245,  ed.  Littr6. 

Aristotel.  De  Generat.  Animal,  iii.  Following  the  same  general  idea, 

2.  p.  752,  Bekker.  that   the    theory    and    practice   of 

The  medical  art  in  Egypt,  at  the  the  physician  is  a  farther  develop- 
time  when  Pythagoras  visited  that  ment  and  variety  of  that  of  the 
country ,  was  sufficiently  far  ad-  gymnastic  trainer,  I  transcribe 
vanced  to  excite  the  attention  of  an  some  observations  from  the  ex- 
inquisitive  traveller — the  branch-  cellent  Bemarques  BStrospectives 
es  of  it  minutely  subdivided  and  of  M.  Littr6,  at  the  end  of  the 
strict  rules  laid  down  for  practice  fourth  volume  of  his  edition  of 
(Herodot.  ii.  84;  Aristotel.  Politic.  Hippokratfis  (p.  662). 
iii.  10,  4).  After   having    observed    (p.  659) 

^  See  the  analogy  of  the  two  that  physiology  may  be  consider- 
strikingly  brought  out  in  the  trea-  ed  as  divided  into  two  parts — 
tise  of  Hippokrates  Ilepl  dpyaiTjc  one  relating  to  the  mechanism  of 
ir)Tpixi)(;,  c.  3,  4,  7.  vol.  i.  p.  580-584,  the  functions;  the  other,  to  the 
ed.  Littr^.  effects  produced  upon  the  human 

'£xi  Youv  xal  vuv  oi  xu)v  YU[xvaoiu)v  body    by   the    different    influences 

xal   dcTXY)atujv    e:ri[i.eX6[xsvoi    aUl    xi  which   act  upon  it  and  the  media 

itpoas^supijyo'joi,  xol  xrjv  aox8>)v  656v  by  which  it  is  surrounded;  and  after 

Crjxsovx£(;  S,ti    eoiuv  xal   nlviuv    eici-  having  observed  that  on  the   first 
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Of  medical  education  properly  so  called,  especially  of 
anatomy,  there  was  then  little  or  nothing.  The  physician 
acquired  his  knowledge  from  observation  of  men  sick  as 
well  as  healthy,  and  from  a  careful  notice  of  the  way  in 
which  the  human  body  was  acted  upon  by  surrounding 
agents  and  circumstances:  and  this  same  knowledge  was 
not  less  necessary  for  the  trainer;  so  that  the  same  place 
which  contained  the  best  men  in  the  latter  class  was  also 
likely  to  be  distinguished  in  the  former.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  such  celebrity  of  Kroton  may  have  been  one  of 


of  these  two  branches,  the  ancients 
could  never  make  progress,  from 
their  ignorance  of  anatomy— he 
goes  on  to  state,  that  respecting 
the  second  branch  they  acquired 
a  large  amount  of  knowledge : — 
"Sur  la  physiologie  des  influen- 
ces ext6rieures,  laGrSce  du  temps 
d'Hippocrate  et  aprds  lui  fut  le 
th6&tre  d' experiences  en  grand  les 
pluslmportantes  et  les  plus  instruc- 
tives.  Toute  la  population  (la  popu- 
lation libre,  s'entend)  6toit  soumise 
h  un  syst^me  rSgulier  d'^ducatiou 
physique  (N.B.  this  is  a  little  too 
strongly  stated):  dans  quelques 
cit6s,  h  Lac^d^mone  par  exemple, 
les  femmes  n'en  6toient  pas  ex- 
emptSes.  Ge  systdme  se  composoit 
d'exercices  et  d'une  alimentation 
que  combindrent  Pempirisme  d'a- 
bord,  puis  une  thSorie  plus  savante : 
11  concernoit  (oomme  dit  Hippo- 
crate  lui-m^me,  en  ne  parlant,  il 
est  vrai,  que  do  la  partie  alimen- 
taire),  il  concernoit  et  les  malades 
pour  leur  rdtablissement,  et  les 
gens  bien  portans  pour  la  conser- 
vation de  leur  santS,  et  les  per- 
sonnes  livr^es  aux  exercices  gym- 
nastiques  pour  Taccroissement  de 
leurs  forces.  On  savoit  au  juste 
ce  qu'il  falloit  pour  conserver  seu- 
lement  le  corps  en  bon  Stat  ou 
pour  traiter  un  malade — pour  for- 
mer un  militaire  ou  pour  faire  ua 
athlete — et  en  particulier,  un  lut- 
teur,  un  coureur,  un  sauteur,  un 
pugiliste.  Une  classe  d'hommes,  les 


maltres  des  gymnases,  dtoient  ex- 
clusivement  adonnSs  &  la  culture  de 
cet  art,  auquel  les  m^decins  partioi- 
poient  dans  les  limites  de  leur 
profession;  et  Hippocrate,  qui 
dans  les  Aphorismes,  invoque  I'ex- 
emple  des  athldtes,  nous  parle 
dans  le  Traits  des  Articulations 
des  personnes  maigres,  qui  n'ayant 
pas  6t6  amaigris  par  un  proc6d6 
r6gulier  de  I'art,  ont  les  chairs 
muqueuses.  Les  anciens  m^decins 
savoient,  comme  on  le  voit,  pro- 
curer  I'amajgrissement  conform6- 
ment  k  Part,  et  reconnoitre  k  sea 
effets  un  amaigrissement  irrSgu- 
lier:  toutes  choses  auxquelles  nos 
mSdecins  sont  Strangers,  et  dont 
on  ne  retrouve  I'analogue  que 
parmi  les  entraineurs  Anglois. 
Au  reste  cet  ensemble  de  connois- 
sances  empiriques  et  th^oriques 
doit  6tre  mis  au  rang  des  pertes 
f&cheuses  qui  ont  accompagn^  la 
longue  et  turbulente  transition 
du  monde  ancien  au  monde  mo- 
derne.  Les  admirables  institutions 
destinies  dans  l'antiquit6  k  d^ve- 
lopper  et  affermir  le  corps,  ont 
disparu:  I'hygidne  publique  est 
destitute  k  cet  ^gard  de  toute  di- 
rection scientifique  et  g^nSrale,  et 
demeure  abandonnSe  compldtement 
au  basard." 

See  also  ihe  remarks  of  Plato 
respecting  Herodikus,  De  Repu- 
blic&,  iii.  p.  4^6;  Aristotel.  Po- 
litic, iii.  11,  6.  iv.  1,  1.  viii.  4,  1. 
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the  reasons  which  determined  Pythagoras  to  go  thither. 
For  among  the  precepts  ascribed  to  him,  precise  rules  as 
to  diet  and  bodily  regulation  occupy  a  prominent  place. 
The  medical  or  surgical  celebrity  of  Demokedes  (son-in-law 
of  the  Pythagorean  Milo),  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made 
in  a  former  chapter,  is  contemporaneous  with  the  presence 
of  Pythagoras  at  Kroton;  and  the  medical  men  of  Magna 
Graecia  maintained  themselves  in  credit,  as  rivals  of  the 
schools  of  the  Asklepiads  at  Kos  and  Knidus,  throughout 
all  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  b.c. 

The  biographers  of  Pythagoras  tell  us  that  his  arrival 
there,  his  preaching,  and  his  conduct,  produced  Kapid  and 
an  effect  almost  electric  upon  the  minds  of  the  wonderful 
people,  with  an  extensive  reform  public  as  well  to  *have*** 
as  private.    Political  discontent  was  repressed,  teen  P'o- 
incontinence   disappeared,  luxury  became  dis-  the  ^exhor- 
credited,  and  the  women  hastened  to  exchange  tations  of 
their  golden  ornaments  for  the  simplest  attire.  ^^*  agoras. 
No  less  than  two  thousands  persons  were  converted  at  his 
first  preaching.    So  effective  were  his  discourses  to  the 
youth,  that  the  Supreme  Council  of  One  Thousand  in- 
vited him  into  their  assembly,  solicited  his  advice,  and 
even  offered  to  constitute  him  their  Prytanis  or  president, 
while  his  wife  and  daughter  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
religious  processions  of  females,  i    His  influence  was  not 
confined  to  Kroton.    Other  towns  in  Italy  and  Sicily — 
Sybaris,  Metapontum,  £,hegium,  Katana,  Himera,  &c.,  all 
felt  the  benefit  of  his  exhortations,  which  extricated  some 
of  them  even  from  slavery.     Such  are  the  tales  of  which 
the  biographers  of  Pythagoras  are  full: 2  and  we  see  that 
even  the  disciples  of  Aristotle,  about  the  year  300  b.c. — 
Aristoxenus,  Dikaearchus,  Herakleides  of  Pontus,  &. — are 
hardly  less  charged  with  them  than  the  Neo-Pythagoreans 
of  three  or  four  centuries  later.     They  doubtless  heard 
these  tales  from  their  contemporary  Pythagoreans, ^  the 

*  Valerius  Maxim,  iii.  16,  xv.  1 ;  contain   some    truth   amidst  their 

Jamblichus,   Vit.  Pyth.   c.  46;    Ti-  confused  heap  of  statements,  many 

mseus,  Fragm.  78,  ed.  Didot.  incredible,    and  nearly  all   unau- 

«  Porphyry,    Vit.  Pythag.  c.  21-  thenticated.    But   it   is   very  diffi- 

54;  Jamblich.  33-36,  166.  cult  to  single  out  what  these  por- 

'  The  compilations  of  Porphyry  tions    of   truth   really    are.    Even 

and  Jamblichus  on  the  life  of  Py-  Aristoxenus   and  Diksearchus,   the 

thagoras,   copied  from  a  great  va-  best    authors    from    whom    these 

riety    of  authors,    will   doubtless  biographers  quote,  lived  near  two 
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last  members  of  a  declining  sect,  among  whom  the  attributes 
of  the  primitive  founder  passed  for  godlike,  but  who  had 
no  memorials,  no  historical  judgement,  and  no  means  of 
forming  a  true  conception  of  Krotonas  it  stood  in  530  b.c* 
To  trace  these  tales  to  a  true  foundation  is  impossible. 
But  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  success  of  Pytha- 
goras, as  a  person  favoured  by  the  gods  and  patentee  of 

centuries  after  the  death  of  Fy-  dibility,  that  which  many  reli- 
thagoras,  and  do  not  appear  to  gious  men  oi  antiquity  acted  upon 
have  had  any  early  memorials  to  from  a  mere  unconscious  senti- 
cousult,  nor  any  better  informants  ment  and  fear  of  giving  offence  to 
than  the  contemporary  Pythago-  the  gods — That  it  was  not  right 
reans— the  last  of  an  expiring  sect,  to  disbelieve  any  story  recounted 
and  probably  among  the  least  emi<  respecting  the  gods,  and  wherein 
nent  for  intellect,  since  the  philo-  the  divine  agency  was  introduced : 
sophers  of  the  Sokratic  vein  in  its  no  one  could  tell  but  what  it  might 
various  branches carriedoff  the  acute  he  true :  to  deny  its  truth  was  to  set 
and  aspiring  young  men  of  thattime.  bounds  to  the  divine  omnipotence. 
Meiners,  in  his  Geschichte  der  Accordingly  they  made  no  difficulty 
Wissenschaften  (vol.  i.  b.  iii.  p.  in  believing  what  was  recounted 
191  8eq.)j  has  given  a  careful  ana-  about  Aristseus,  Abaris,  and  other 
lysis  of  the  various  authors  from  eminent  subjects  of  mythes  (Jam- 
whom  the  two  biographers  have  blichus,  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  188-148) — xal 
borrowed,  and  a  comparative  esti-  tout6  yt  icivrsc  ol  nuQayop*^**^  2|au)c 
mate  of  their  trustworthiness.  It  S^ouoi  iciaTeoTixu)^,  oiov  itepl  'Api* 
is  an  excellent  piece  of  historical  otaiouxarAPapiSo?  TafxuOoXoYoojisva 
criticism,  though  the  author  exag-  xoi  5oa  fiXXa  Totauxa  XsfETai  .... 
gerates  both  the  merits  and  the  toiv  toioutu)v  Ss  tu)v  Soxo6vtu)v  \iu~ 
influence  of  the  first  Pythagore-  9ixu)v  duofxvrjiiovsuouaiv,  u>5  ooSiv 
aus:  Kiessliug  in  the  notes  to  his  diciaTouvre^  Sti  Sv  el<  to 
edition  of  Jamblichus  has  given  Oelov  dvdY>]Tai.  Also  not  less 
some  extracts  from  it,  but  by  no  formally  laid  down  in  Jamblichus, 
means  enough  to  dispense  with  Adhortatio  ad  Philosophiam,  as 
the  perusal  of  the  original.  I  the  fourth  Symbolum,  p.  324,  ed. 
think  Meiners  allows  too  much  Kiessling.  Ilepl  Oewv  (jltjSsv  Gau^a- 
credit,  on  the  whole,  to  Aristo-  otov  ditioxsi,  iatjSs  Ttspi  Gsituv  Soyfi-d- 
xenus  (see  p.  214)  and  makes  too  tu)v.  Beasoning  from  their  prin- 
little  deduction  for  the  various  ciples,  this  was  a  consistent  co- 
stories  difficult  to  be  believed,  of  rollary  to  lay  down ;  but  it  helps 
which  Aristoxenus  is  given  as  the  us  to  estimate  their  value  as  se- 
source:  of  course  the  latter  could  lectors  and  discriminators  of  ac- 
not  furnish  better  matter  than  he  counts  respecting  Pythagoras.  The 
heard  from  his  own  witnessess.  extravagant  compliments  paid  by 
Where  the  judgement  of  Meiners  the  Emperor  Julian  in  his  letters 
is  more  severe,  it  is  also  better  to  Jamblichus  will  not  suffice  to 
borne  out,  especially  respecting  establish  the  authority  of  the  lat- 
Porphyry  himself,  and  his  scholar  ter  as  a  critic  and  witness  :  see 
Jamblichus.  These  later  Pytha-  the  Epistolae  34,  40,  41,  inHeyler's 
gorean  philosophers  seem  to  have  edit,  of  Julian's  letters. 
8et  up  as  a  formal   canon  of  ore-         *  Aulus  Gell.  N.A.  iv.  11.   Apol- 
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divine  secrets,  was  very  great — that  he  procured  to  him- 
self both  the  reverence  of  the  multitude,  and  the  peculiar 
attachment  and  obedience  of  many  devoted  adherents, 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  wealthy  and  powerful  classes — 
that  a  select  body  of  these  adherents,  three  hundred  in 
number,  bound  themselves  by  a  sort  of  vow  both  to  Pytha- 
goras and  to  each  other,  adopting  a  peculiar  diet,  ritual, 
and  observances,  as  a  token  of  union — though  without  any- 
thing like  community  of  property,  which  some  have  as- 
cribed to  them.  Sucn  a  band  of  men,  standing  He  forma  a 
high  in  the  city  for  wealth  and  station,  and  powerful 
bound  together  by  this  intimate  tie,  came  by  ciety,  con-* 
almost  unconscious  tendency  to  mingle  political  ?[^**^?  ^^ 

,  ...  ..J         T    •  1        •       !•?  •!        three  liun- 

ambition  with  religious  and  scientiiic  pursuits,   dred  men 
Political  clubs  with  sworn  members,  under  one  taken  from 

r.  ,1  i      J.      il  the  wealthy- 

form  or  another,  were  a  constant  pnsenomenon  classes  at 

in  the  Grecian  cities,  i  Now  the  Pythagorean  Kroton. 
order  at  its  first  formation  was  the  most  efficient  of  all 
clubs;  since  it  presented  an  intimacy  of  attachment  among 
its  members,  as  well  as  a  feeling  of  haughty  exclusiveness 
against  the  public  without,  such  as  no  other  fraternity 
could  parallel.  2  The  devoted  attachment  of  Pythagoreans 
towards  each  other  is  not  less  emphatically  set  forth  than 
their  contempt  for  every  one  else:  in  fact  these  two  at- 
tributes of  the  order  seem  the  best  ascertained  as  well  as 
the  most  permanent  of  all.     Moreover,  we  may  be  sure 

Ion.  (ap.  Jamblich.  c.  262)  alludes  Sacramento  quodam  nexi,  separa* 

to     ri     ()7to(i.vi^[xaTa     tu)v     Kpo~u)-  tarn  a  ceteris   civibus  vitam   ezer- 

viaTU)v:    -what    the    date    of  these  cerent,    quasi  coetum   clandestinse 

may   be,     we   do   not  know,     but  conjurationis   haberent,    ciyitatem 

there  is  no  reason  to  believe  them  in  se  converterunt." 

anterior  to  Aristoxenus.  Compare  Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  3; 

*  Thucyd.    viii.   54.    tccc   5ovu)|io-  Apollonius    ap.    Jamblich.   c.  264; 
oiocr,  aiTisp  eTuyyavov  itpoxspov  ouaai  Porphyry,  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  33. 

ev  T^   itoXsi   ETCi   5lxat(;  xai   dp)^ai?,  The  story  of  the  devoted  attach- 

d:cdaa^  eTteXOibv,  &c.  ments    of    the    two    Pythagoreans 

On   this    important   passage,    in  Damon  and  Phintias  appears  to  be 

which  Thucydid§s  notes  the  poli-  very    well    attested:    Aristoxenus 

tical    clubs    of   Athens   as    sworn  heard    it    from    the    lips    of    the 

societies,     numerous,     notorious,  younger   Dionysius     the     despot, 

and  efficient— I  shall  speak  farther  whose  sentence  had  elicited   such 

in  a   future   stage    of  the   history,  manifestation  of  friendship    (Por- 

Dr.  Arnold  has  a  good  note  on  the  phyry,  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  59-62 ;   Cicero, 

passage.  De  Officiis,   iii.  10;    and  Davis   ad 

*  Justin,   XX.    4.     "Sed    trecenti  Cicero.    Tuse.  Disp.  v.  22), 
Cx  juvenibus    cum    sodalitii   juris 
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that  the  peculiar  observances  of  the  order  passed  for  ex- 
emplary virtues  in  the  eyes  of  its  members,  and  exalted 
ambition  into  a  duty,  by  making  them  sincerely  believe 
that  they  were  the  only  persons  fit  to  govern.  It  is  no 
matter  of  surprise,  then,  to  learn  that  the  Pythagoreans 
gradually  drew  to  themselves  great  ascendency  in  the 
government  of  Kroton.  And  as  similar  clubs,  not  less 
influential,  were  formed  at  Metapontum  and  other  places, 
so  the  Pythagorean  order  spread  its  net  and  dictated  the 
course  of  affairs  over  a  large  portion  of  Magna  Qraecia. 
Such  ascendency  of  the  Pythagoreans  must  have  procured 
for  the  master  himself  some  real,  and  still  more  supposed, 
influence  over  the  march  of  government  at  Kroton  and 
elsewhere,  of  a  nature  not  then  possessed  by  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries throughout  Greece.  ^  Yet  his  influence  was 
probably  exercised  in  the  background,  through  the  medium 
of  the  brotherhood  who  reverenced  him:  for  it  is  hardly 
conformable  to  Greek  manners  that  a  stranger  of  his  char- 
acter should  guide  personally  and  avowedly  the  political 
affairs  of  any  Grecian  city. 

Nor  are  we  to  believe  that  Pythagoras  came  original- 
ly to  Elroton  with  the  express  design  of  creating  for  him- 
Poiiticai  self  an  ascendent  political  position — still  less 
influence  that  he  Came  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  a  great 
goraa— was  precouceived  political  idea,  and  transforming 
an  indirect  Kroton  into  a  model-city  ofpureDorism,  as  has 
the^consti-  been  supposed  by  some  eminent  modern  authors, 
tution  of  Such  schemes  might  indeed  be  ascribed  to  him 
the  order,  y^^  Pythagoreans  of  the  Platonic  age,  when  large 
ideas  of  political  amelioration  were  rife  in  the  minds  of 
speculative  men — by  men  disposed  to  forego  the  author- 
ship of  their  own  opinions,  and  preferring  to  accredit  them 
as  traditions  handed  down  from  a  founder  who  had  left  no 
memorials.  But  it  requires  better  evidence  than  theirs 
to  make  us  believe  that  any  real  Greek  born  in  580  b.  c. 
actually  conceived  such  plans.  We  cannot  construe  the 
scheme  of  Pythagoras  as  going  farther  than  the  formation 
of  a  private,  select,  order  of  brethren,  embracing  his  reli- 
gious fancies,  ethical  tone,  and  germs  of  scientific  idea — 

'  Plutarch,     Philosophand.    cnm  toutov  dvai:X7)<jTQ  xaXoxaYo6la?,  itoX- 

Principib.  c.  i.  p.  777.     &v  6'  fip^ov-  Xoo?  8i'  4v6(;  tb^iXTjjsv,   tb?  U'j^rtyo- 

To?  av5p6?   xai   itoXitixou  xal   Trpax-  pa^  toi?  itpcoTsuouori  tu)v 'ItaXKOTUJv 

TixoO   xa9d'|r|Tai    (6  (piXoao^o?)   xai  ou7Ysv6|x8vo«. 
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and  manifestlnff  adhesion  by  those  observances  which 
Herodotus  and  Plato  call  the  Pythagorean  orgies  and  mode 
of  life.  And  his  private  order  became  politically  power- 
ful, because  he  was  skilful  or  fortunate  en6ugh  to 
enlist  a  sufficient  number  of  wealthy  Krotoniates, 
possessing  individual  influence  which  they  strengthened 
immenselv  bv  thus  regimenting  themselves  in  intimate 
union.  The  i'ythagorean  orgies  or  religious  ceremonies 
were  not  inconsistent  with  public  activity,  bodily  as 
well  as  mental.  Probably  the  rich  men  of  tlio  order 
may  have  been  rendered  even  more  active,  by 
being  fortified  against  the  temptations  of  a  life  of  in- 
dulgence. The  character  of  the  order  as  it  first  stood, 
different  from  that  to  which  it  was  afterwards  reduced,  was 
indeed  religious  and  exclusive,  but  also  active  and  domi- 
noorin^;  not  despisingany  of  those  bodily  accomplishments 
which  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  Grecian  citizen,  and 
which  so  particularly  harmonised  with  the  pro-existing 
tendencies  of  Kroton.  ^    Niebuhr  and  0.  MUller  have  even 

*  I  transcribe  hero  the  lummary  the  ovidenoei  with  oare  and  learn* 

^Ivon  by  Kriiche,  at  the  oloie  of  ing.    It  dilTeri  on  lome  important 

bin  Dimiertation  on   the  Pythago-  points  from  the  idea  which  I  con* 

roan  order,  p.  101.    "Bocietatii  ico-  coive  of  the  primitive  master  and 

pui  fuit  mere  politicui,  ut  lapiam  hii     contemporary     brethren.      It 

optimatlum  potostatem  non  modo  loavei  outthereligioniasoondenoy, 

in  printinum  restitueret,  lod  firma-  which  J  imagine  to  have  stood  first 

ret   amplitlcarotque:    cum  summo  among  the  means  as  well  as  among 

lioc  Ruopo  duo   conjunct!  fuerunt;  the  premeditated  purposes  of  Py« 

nioralin  alter,  alter  ad  literal  spec-  thagoras,  while  it  sets  forth  a  re- 

tanR.    DiMcipulos  suos  bonos  pro-  formatory     political     scheme     as 

boiquo    homines    roddere     roluit  directly  contemplated   by  him,   of 

rytha^oraH,  et  ut  civitatem  mode-  which  there  Is  no  proof.    Though 

rantoM  potestate  suit  non  abuteren-  the   political    ascendency    of    the 

tur  ad  plobem  opprimendam;  et  ut  early    Pythagoreans   is   the   roost 

plebs,   intolliftens  suis  commodis  prominent  feature   in  their  early 

couMuli,   conditione  suit  contenta  history,  it  is  not  to  be  considered 

oNBot.     Quonlam  rero   bonum   sa-  as  the  manifeiitation  of  any  pecu* 

pioniiquo    moderamen  nisi  a  pru-  liar  or  settled  political  idea— it  is 

dunto  literivque    exculto  riro  ex-  rather  a  result    of  their  position 

spectari   (non)   licet,    philosophise  and  moans  of  union.     Bitter  ob- 

studJum  necessarium  duzit  Bamius  serves  (in  my  opinion  more  Justly), 

lis,  qui  ad  civitatis  clavum  tenen-  "We    must  ^ot   believe    that   the 

dum  so  accingeront.''  mysteries  of  the  Pythagorean  order 

Tbis  is  the  general  view  (coin-  were  of  a  simply  political  cbarac- 

ciding  Mubntantially  with  that   of  ter:   the  most  probable    accounts 

O.MUllor— Dorians,  iii.  9, 16)  given  warrant  us  in  considering  that  its 

by  an  author  who  has  gone  through  central  point  was  a  mystic  religious 
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supposed  that  the  select  Three  Hundred  Pythagoreans 
constituted  a  sort  of  smaller  senate  at  that  cityi — an 
hypothesis  no  way  probable;  we  may  rather  conceive  them 
as  a  powerful  private  club,  exercising  ascendency  in  the 
interior  of  the  senate,  and  governing  through  the  medium 
of  the  constituted  authorities.  Nor  can  we  receive  with- 
out great  allowance  the  assertion  of  Varro,2  who,  assimil- 
ating Pythagoras  to  Plato,  tells  us  that  he  confined  his 
instructions  on  matters  of  government  to  chosen  disciples, 
who  had  gone  through  a  complete  training,  and  had 
reached  the  perfection  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  seems 
more  probable  that  the  political  Pythagoreans  were  those 
who  were  most  qualified  for  action,  and  least  for  specula- 
tion; and  that  the  general  of  the  order  possesse'd  that  skill 
in  turning  to  account  the  aptitudes  of  individuals,  which 
two  centuries  ago  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  Jesuits;  to 
whom,  in  various  ways,  the  Pythagoreans  bear  considerable 
resemblance.  All  that  we  can  be  said  to  know  about  their 
political  principles  is,  that  they  were  exclusive  and  aristo- 
cratical,  adverse  to  the  control  and  interference  of  the 
people;  a  circumstance  no  Way  disadvantageous  to  them, 
since  they   coincided  in  this  respect  with  the  existing 

teaching"  (Qeschicht.  der  Philoso-  died   with   it.      The   Pythagorean 

phic,  h.  iv.  ch.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  365-368) :  philosophy,  and* the  Eleatic  philo- 

oompare  Hoeck.  Ereta,  vol.  iii.  p.  eophy,  were  both  equally  opposed 

223.  to  the  Ionic  ;   yet  neither  of  them 

Erische  (p.  32)  as  well  as  Boeckh  is  in  any  way  connected  with  Do- 

(Philolaus^  p.  39-42)  and  0.  Miiller  rian  tendencies.    Neither  Elea  nor 

assimilate  the  Pythagorean  life  to  Eroton  were  Doric  cities;  moreover 

the  Dorian  or  Spartan  habits,  and  Xenophands  as  well  as  Pythagoras 

call   the   Pythagorean  philosophy  were  both  lonians. 
the  expression  of  Grecian  Dorism,         The  general  assertions  respecting 

as  opposed  to  the  lonians  and  the  Ionic    mobility   and    inconstancy, 

Ionic  philosophy.    I  confess   that  contrasted   with    Doric    constancy 

I  perceive  no  analogy  between  the  and  steadiness,  will  not  be  found 

two,   either  in   action   or  specula-  borne  out  by  a  study  of  facts.   The 

tion.  The  Spartans  stand  complete-  Dorism  of  Pythagoras  appears  to 

ly   distinct    from   other   Dorians ;  me   a   complete  fancy.    0.  Miiller 

and  even  the  Spaitan  habits  of  life,  even  turns  Eroton   into   a  Dorian 

though    they  present  some  points  city,  contrary  to  all  evidence, 
of   resemblance    with'  the    bodily         '  Niebuhr,  Romisch.  Gescb.  i.  p. 

training  of  the  Pythagorians,   ex-  165,  2nd  edit. ;  0.  Miiller,  Hist,  of 

hibit  still   more  important  points  Dorians,   iii.  9,  16:  Erische  is  op- 

of  difference,  in  respect  to  religious  posed  to  this  idea,  sect.  v.  p.  84. 
peculiarity  and  mysticism,  as  well        >  Yarro  ap.  Augustin.  de  Ordine, 

as  to  the  scientific  element  embo-  ii.  30 ;  Erische,  p.  77* 
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government  of  the  city — had  not  their  own  conduct 
brought  additional  odium  on  the  old  aristocracy,  and 
raised  up  an  aggravated  deraocratical  opposition  carried 
to  the  most  deplorable  lengths  of  violence. 

All  the  information  which  we  possess,  apocryphal  as  it 
is,  respecting  this  memorable  club  is  derived  from  its 
warm  admirers.  Yet  even  their  statements  are  enough  to 
explain  how  it  came  to  provoke  deadly  and  extensive  en- 
mity. A  stranger  coming  to  teach  new  religious  dogmas 
and  observances,  with  a  tincture  of  science  and  Causes 
some  new  ethical  ideas  and  phrases,  though  he  J^^^he  ^** 
would  obtain  some  zealous  votaries,  would  also  subversion 
bring  upon  himself  a  certain  measure  of  anti-  "^Ce^^n" 
patny,  ±ixtreme  strictness  ot  observances,  com-  order, 
biued  with  the  art  of  touching  skilfully  the  springs  of 
religious  terror  in  others,  would  indeed  do  much  both  to 
fortify  and  to  exalt  him.  But  when  it  was  discovered  that 
science,  philosophy,  and  even  the  mystic  revelations  of 
religion,  whatever  they  were,  remained  confined  to  the 
private  talk  and  practice  of  the  disciples,  and  were  thus 
thrown  into  the  background,  while  all  that  was  seen  and 
felt  without  was  the  political  predominance  of  an  ambitious 
fraternity — we  need  not  wonder  that  Pythagorism  in  all 
its  parts  became  odious  to  a  large  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. Moreover  we  find  the  order  represented  not  merely 
as  constituting  a  devoted  and  exclusive  political  party,  but 
also  as  manifesting  an  ostentatious  self-conceit  throughout 
their  personal  demeanour  i — refusing  the  hand  of  fellowship 
to  all  except  the  brethren,  and  disgusting  especially  their 
own   familiar  friends  and  kinsmen.    So   far  as  we  know 

*  ApoUonius  ap.  Jamblichum,  V.  rendered  probable  by  Meiners 
P.  c.  254,  256,  256,  257.  TjYSfxovs?  6e  (Geschich.  der  Wissenschaft.  v.  i.  p. 
eys^ovTo  t:^<;  fiia^opd?  oi  ral?  auyY*"  239-245):  compare  Welcker,  Prole- 
vsiaic  xai  Tai<;  oixeidTr|5iv  eYY'^'  gomena  ad  Theognid.  p.  xlv.  xlvi. 
TocTa  xafJs<jfif)x6T2c  tu)v  OuOaYopsicov.  When  we  read  the  life  of  Apol- 
AiTiov  5'  ^v,  2ti  Tot  fxev  roXXd  au-  lonius  by  Philostratus,  we  see  that 
too;  eXuTtei  tojv  Ttpaxxofx^viDv,  &c. :  the  former  was  himself  extreme- 
compare  also  the  lines  descriptive  ly  communicative :  he  might  be 
of  Pythagoras,  c.  259.  Tooi;  fxiv  the  rather  disposed  therefore  of 
sTaipo'j;  7]Y-v  iaoU(;  fxaxdpsaji  9£olai.  think  that  the  seclusion  and  re* 
Too?  6'  dXXou;  TjYsix*  oOx'  ev  X6y«p,  serve  of  Pythagoras  was  a  defect, 
cot'  ev  dpi(i|jL(p.  and  to  ascribe    to    it  much  of  the 

That  this  ApoUonius,  cited  both  mischief  which  afterwards  overtook 

by  Jarablichus   and   by   Porphyry,  the  order. 
18  Apollonuis  of  Tyana,  has  been 
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Grrecian  philosophy,  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  it 
was  distinctly  abused  for  political  and  party  objects.  The 
early  days  of  the  Pythagorean  order  stand  distinguished 
for  such  perversion,  which  fortunately  for  the  progress  of 
philosophy,  never  presented  itself  afterwards  in  Greece. » 
^Biven  at  Athens,  however,  we  shall  hereafter  see  that 
Sokrates,  though  standing  really  aloof  from  all  party 
intrigue,  incurred  much  of  his  unpopularity  from  supposed 
political  conjunction  with  Kritias  and  Alkibiades,^  to 
which  indeed  the  orator  -^schines  distinctly  ascribes  his 
condenmation,  speaking  about  sixty  years  after  the  event. 
Had  Sokrates  been  known  as  the  founder  of  a  band  hold- 
ing together  intimately  for  ambitious  purposes,  the  result 
would  have  been  eminently  pernicious  to  philosophy,  and 
probably  much  sooner  pernicious  to  himself. 

It  was  this  cause  which  brought  about  the  complete 
and  violent  destruction  of  the  Pythagorean  order.  Their 
ascendency  had  provoked  such  wide-spread  discontent, 
that  their  enemies  became  emboldened  to  employ  extreme 
force  against  them.  Kylon  and  Ninon — the  former  of 
whom  is  said  to  have  sought  admittance  into  the  order,  but 
to  have  been  rejected  on  account  of  his  bad  character — 
took  the  lead  in  pronounced  opposition  to  the  Pythagore- 
ans; whose  unpopularity  extended  itself  farther  to  the 
Senate  of  One  Thousand,  through  the  medium  of  which 
their  ascendency  had  been  exercised.  Propositions  were 
made  for  rendering  the  government  more  democratical, 
and  for  constituting  a  new  senate,  taken  by  lot  from  all  the 
people,  before  which  the  magistrates  should  go  through 
their  trial  of  accountability  after  office:  an  opportunity 
being  chosen  in  which  the  Senate  of  One  Thousand  had 
given  signal  offence  by  refusing  to  divide  among  the  people 
Violences  the  recently  conquered  territory  of  Sybaris.3  In 
which  ac-     gpite  of  the  Opposition  of  the  Pythacforeans,  this 

companied       f  «       ^^  .  ''       .°j     ,,      '       , 

its  sub-  change  of  government  was  carried  through, 
version.        Ninon  and  Kylon,  their  principal  enemies,  made 

1  Scbleiermacher    observes    that  68,  ed.  Didot,   apud  Athenaeum,  v. 

"Philosophy   among   the  Pythago-  p.  213,  and  Euripidds,  Medda,  294. 

reans  was  connected  with  political  *  Xenophon,   Memorab.  i.  2,    12  ; 

objects,    and    their   school   with  a  ^schines,    cont.    Timarch.    c.    34. 

practical     brotherly     partnership,  Ofxei*;,  u)  'ASrjvaioi,  Stuxpdtr)  xov  ao- 

suoh  as    was   never  on   any  other  (pKTTVjvditexTelvaTs,  StiKpiTtav  e<pdvT) 

occasion   seen   in   Greece"   (Intro-  icsnaideuxiuc)  Iva  twv  xpidxovxa. 

duction  to  his  Translation  of  Plato,  'This   is   stated  in  Jamblichus, 

p.  12).    See  also  Theopompus,  Fr.  o.  265  ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  : 
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use  of  it  to  exasperate  the  people  still  farther  against  the 
order,  until  they  provoked  actual  popular  violence  against 
it.  The  Pythagoreans  were  attacked  when  assembled  in 
their  meeting-house  near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  or,  as  some 
said,  in  the  house  of  Milo.  The  building  was  set  on  fire, 
and  many  of  the  members  perished;  >  none  but  the  younger 
and  more  vigorous  escaping.  Similar  disturbances,  and  the 
like  violent  suppression  of  the  order,  with  destruction  of 
several  among  tne  leading  citizens,  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  other  cities  of  Magna  Graecia — Tarentum,  Meta- 
pontiim,  Kaulonia.  And  we  are  told  that  these  cities  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  a  state  of  great  disquietude  and 
commotion,  from  which  they  were  only  rescued  by  the 
friendly  mediation  of  the  Peloponnesian  Achaeans,  the 
original  founders  of  Sybaris  and  ICroton — assisted  indeed 
by  mediators  from  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  cities  were 
at  length  pacified,  and  induced  to  adopt  an  amicable  con- 
gress, with  common  religious  festivals,  at  a  temple  founded 
expressly  for  the  purpose  and  dedicated  to  Zeus  Homarius.2 
Thus  perished  the  original  Pythagorean  order.  Respect- 
ing Pythagoras  himself,  there  were  conflicting  accounts; 
some  representing  that  he  was  burnt  in  the  temple  with 
his  disciples; 3  others,  that  he  had  died  a  short  time  pre- 
viously; others  again  afl&rmed,  that  he  was  alive  at  the  time, 
but  absent,  and  that  ho  died  not  long  afterwards  in  exile, 

for  if  the   fact  had  heen    so,   the  points  there  is   great  discrepancy, 

destruction    of   the    Pythagoreans  especially    respecting    the    names 

would  naturally  have  produced  an  and  date  of  the  Pythagoreans  who 

allotment  and   permanent  occupa-  escaped :    Boeckh  (Philolaus,   p.  9 

tion    of   the   Sybaritan   territory—  seq.)    and  Brandis    (Handbuch  der 

which  certainly  did  not  take  place,  Gesch.  d.  Philos.    eh.  Ixxiii.  p.  432) 

since     Sybaris    remained    without  try  to  reconcile   these   discrepan- 

resident  possessors  antil  the  foun-  cies. 

dation  of  Thurii.  Aristophan6s    introduces    Strep- 

'  Jamblichus,    c.    255-259 ;    Por-  siadds,   at  the  close  of  the  Nubes, 

phyry,  c.  54-57;  Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  as  setting  fire  to  the  meeting-house 

39 ;  Diodor.  x.  Fragm.  vol.   iv.   p.  (<ppovTtoTi^piov)  of  Sokratds  and  his 

56,  Wess.  disciple:  possibly  the  Pythagorean 

*  Polyb.    ii.    39 ;    Plutarch,    De  conflagration  may  have  suggested 

Genio  Socratis,  c.  IS.  p.  583;  Aris-  this. 

toxenus,  ap.  Jamblich.  c.  250.  That  "  "Pythagoras  Samius  suspicione 

the  enemies  of  the  order  attacked  dominatfLs    injust&   vivus   in    fano 

it  by  setting  fire  to  the  house  in  concrematus   est"    (Amobius   adv. 

which    the    members   were   assem-  Gentes,    lib.   i.   p.  23,    ed.  Elmen- 

bled,  is  the  circumstance  in  which  horst). 
all   accounts   agree.    On  all  other 
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tbagorean 
order  is 
reduced  to 
a  religious 
and  philo- 
sophical 
sect,  in 
which  char 
meter  it 
continues. 


after  forty  days  of  voluntary  abstinence  from  food.  TTia 
tomb  was  still  shown  at  Metapontum  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  * 
The  Py-  As  an  active  brotherhood,  the  Pythagoreans 
never  revived ;  but  the  dispersed  members  came 
together  as  a  sect^  for  common  religious  obser- 
vances and  common  pursuit  of  science.  They 
were  re-admitted,  after  some  interval,  into  the 
cities  of  Magna  Grsecia,^  from  which  they  had 
been  originally  expelled,  but  to  which  the  sect 
is  always  considered  as  particularly  belonging— 
though  individual  members  of  it  are  found  besides  at 
Thebes  and  in  other  cities  of  Greece.  Indeed  some  of  these 
later  Pythagoreans  sometimes  even  acquired  great  political 
influence,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  Tarentine  Axchytas, 
the  contemporary  of  Plato. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  period  when 
Pythagoras  an-ived  at  Kroton  may  be  fixed  somewhere 
between  b.  c.  540-530.  His  arrival  is  said  to  have  occurred 
at  a  time  of  OTeat  depression  in  the  minds  of  the  Kroto- 
niates.  They  nad  recently  been  defeated  by  the  united 
Lokrians  and  Hhegians,  vastly  inferior  to  themselves  in 
number,  at  the  river  Sagra;  which  humiliation  is  said  to 
have  rendered  them  docile  to  the  training  of  the  Samian 


«  Cicero,  De  Finib.  v.  2  (who 
seems  to  hare  copied  from  Dikse- 
arcbus ;  see  Fuhr.  ad  Diksearchi 
Fragment,  p.  65);  Justin,  xz.  4; 
Diogen.  Laert.  yiii.  40 ;  Jamblichus, 
V.  P.  c.  249. 

O.  Miiller  says  (Dorians,  iii.  9, 
16),  that  "the  influence  of  the  Py- 
thagorean league  upon  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Italian  states  was 
of  the  most  beneficial  kind,  which 
continued  for  many  generations 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  league 
itself." 

The  first  of  these  two  assertions 
cannot  be  made  out,  and  depends 
only  on  the  statements  of  later 
encomiasts,  who  even  supply  ma- 
terials to  contradict  their  own 
ffeneral  view.  The  judgement  of 
Welcker  respecting  the  influence 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  much  less 
favourable,    is  at   the    same    time 


more  probable  (Praefat.  ad  Tbeog* 
nid.  p.xlv.). 

The  second  of  the  two  asser- 
tions appears  to  me  quite  incor- 
rect; the  influence  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean order  on  the  government 
of  Magna  Grscia  ceased  alto- 
gether, as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge.  An  individual  Pythagorean 
like  Arcbytas  might  obtain  influ- 
ence, but  this  is  not  the  influence 
of  the  order.  Nor  ought  O.  MUllcr 
to  talk  about  the  Italian  Greeks 
giving  up  the  Doric  customs  and 
adopting  an  Achaean  government. 
There  is  nothing  to  prove  that 
Kroton  ever  had  Doric  customs. 

2  Aristotel.  de  Coelo,  ii.  13.  ol 
TCspl  -7)v  'ItotXlav,  xa>vO'JpLSvoi  6s  Oo- 
Sayopuoi.  ''Italici  philosophi  quon- 
dam nominati"  (Cicero,  De  Senec« 
tute,  c.  21). 
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missionary.*  As  the  birth  of  the  Pythagorean  order  is 
thus  connected  with  the  defeat  of  the  Krotoniates  at  the 
Sagra,  so  its  extinction  is  also  connected  with  their  victory 
over  the  Sybarites  at  the  river  TraeiB  or  Trionto,  about 
twenty  years  afterwards. 

Of  the  history  of  these  two  great  Achaean  cities  we 
unfortunately  know  very  little.  Though  both  were  power- 
ful, yet  down  to  the  period  of  5 1 0  b.  c,  Sybaris  seems  to 
have  been  decidedly  the  greatest.  Of  its  dominion  as  well 
as  of  its  much-denounced  luxury  I  have  spoken  in  a  former 
chapter.  2  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  war  ^^^  ^^_ 
broke  out  between  them,  which  ended  in  the  tween  Sy- 
destruction  of  Sybaris.  It  is  certain  that  the  ^*'*J  ^^^ 
Sybaritans  were  aggressors  in  the  war;  but  by 
what  causes  it  had  been  preceded  in  their  own  town,  or 
what  provocation  they  had  received,  we  make  out  very 
indistinctly.  There  had  been  a  political  revolution  at 
Sybaris  (we  are  told)  not  long  before,  in  which  a  popular 
leader  named  Telys  had  headed  a  rising  against  the  oli- 
garchical government,  and  induced  the  people  to  banish  five 
hundred  of  the  leading  rich  men,  as  well  as  to  confiscate  their 
properties.  He  had  acquired  the  sovereignty  and  become 
despot  of  Sybaris.  3  It  appears  too,  that  he,  or  his  rule  at 
Sybaris,  was  much  abhorred  at  Kroton;  since  the  Kxotoniate 
Philippus,  a  man  of  splendid  muscular  form  and  an 
Olympic  victor,  was  exiled  for  having  engaged  himself  to 

'  Hcyne  places  the  date  of  the  '  Diodor.  xii.  9.  Herodotus  calls 
battle  of  Sagra  about  560  B.C.;  but  Tdlyg  in  one  place  fiaoiX^a,  in  an- 
this  is  very  uncertain.  See  his  other  xOpavvov  of  Sybaris  (v.  44): 
Opuscula,  Tol.  ii.  Prolua.  ii.  p.  53,  this  is  not  at  Yariance  with  the 
and  Proius.  x.  p.  184.  See  also  story  of  Diodorus. 
Justin  XX.  3,  and  Strabo,  vi.  p.  The  story  given  by  AthensBus, 
2G1-263.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  out  of  Herakleidds  Ponticus,  re- 
latter  conceiv  s  the  battle  of  the  specting  the  subverston  of  the  do- 
Sagra  as  having  happened  after  minion  of  Tfilys,  cannot  be  recon- 
the  destruction  of  Sybaris  by  the  ciled  either  with  Herodotus  or 
Krotoniates;  for  he  states  twice,  .  Diodorus  (Athenseus,  xii.  p.  522). 
that  the  Krotoniates  lost  so  many  Dr.  Thirlwall  supposes  the  depo- 
citizens  at  the  Sagra,  that  the  sition  of  Tglys  to  have  occurred 
city  did  not  long  ourvive  so  tor-  between  the  defeat  at  the  Traeis 
rible  a  blow:  he  cannot  therefore  and  the  capture  of  Sybaris;  bat 
have  supposed  that  the  complete  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  state- 
triumph  of  the  Xrotoniates  over  ment  of  Herakleidgs,  and  not 
the  great  Sybarij  was  gained  after-  countenanced  by  ftny  otheat  evi- 
rrards.  dence. 

*  See  above  chap,  xxii 

VOL.  IV.  Z 
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marry  the  daughter  of  Telys.  *  According  to  the  narrative 
given  by  the  later  Pythagoreans,  those  exiles,  whom  Telys 
had  driven  from  Sybaris,  took  refuge  at  Kroton,  casting 
themselves  as  suppliants  on  the  altars  for  protection:  it 
may  well  be,  indeed,  that  they  were  in  part  Pythago- 
reans of  Sybaris.  A  body  of  powerful  exiles,  harboured 
in  a  town  so  close  at  hand,  inspired  alarm,  and  Telys 
demanded  that  they  should  be  delivered  up,  threatening 
war  in  case  of  refusal.  This  demand  excited  conster- 
nation at  Kroton,  since  the  military  strength  of  Sybaris 
was  decidedly  superior.  The  surrender  of  the  exiles 
was  much  debated,  and  almost  decreed,  by  the  Kroto- 
niates,  until  at  length  the  persuasion  of  Pythagoras  him- 
self is  said  to  have  determined  them  to  risk  any  hazard 
sooner  than  incur  the  dishonour  of  betraying  suppliants. 
On  the  demand  of  the  Sybarites  being  refused,  Telys 
marched  against  Kroton  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  is 
reckoned  at  300,000  men.  2  He  marched,  too,  in  defiance 
of  the  strongest  religious  warnings  against  the  enterprise; 
for  the  sacrifices,  ofi'ered  on  his  behalf  by  the  lamid 
prophet  Kallias  of  ElisJ  were  so  decisively  unfavourable, 
that  the  prophet  himself  fled  in  terror  to  Kroton.  3  Near 
the  river  Traeis  or  Trionto,  Telys  was  met  by  the  forces 
of  Kroton,  consisting  (we  are  informed)  of  100,000  men, 
and  commanded  by  the  great  athlete  and  Pythagorean 
Milo;  who  was  clothed  (we  are  told)  in  the  costume  and 
armed  with  the  club  of  Herakles.  They  were  farther  rein- 
forced by  a  valuable  ally,  the  Spartan  Dorieus  (younger 
brother  of  king  Kleomenes),  then  coasting  along  the  Gulf 
of  Tarentum  with  a  body  of  colonists,  intending  to  found 
D  f  at  f  *  settlement  in  Sicily.  A  bloody  battle  was 
the  By-  fought,  in  which  the  Sybarites  were  totally 
barites,  and  worsted,  with  prodiffious  slaughter;  while  the 

destruction       .    .  '«  i  *■  i     j        j     •    •  a. 

of  their  victors,  fiercely  provoked  and  givmg  no  quarter, 
city,  partly  followed  up  the  pursuit  so  warmly  that  they 
aid^of  the^  took  the  city,  dispersed  its  inhabitants,  and 
Spartan  crushed  its  whole  power*  in  the  short  space  of 
^^  ^^^'  seventy  days.  The  Sybarites  fled  in  great  part 
to  Laos  and  Skidros,!^  their  settlements  planted  on  the 

»  Herodot.  v.  47.  *  Diodor.  xii.  9,  10 ;    Strabo,    vi. 

»  Diodor.    xii.  9;    Strabo,    vi.   p.  p.  263. 

903;   Jamblichus,   Vit.  Pythag.   o.  »  Herodot.  vi.  21;    Strabo,  vi.  p. 

260;  Skymn.  Chi.  v.  340.  263. 

»  Herodot.  v.  44. 
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Mediterranean  coast,  across  the  Calabrian  peninsula.  So 
eager  were  the  Krotoniates  to  render  the  site  of  Sybaris 
untenable,  that  they  turned  the  course  of  the  river  Krathis 
so  as  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  it:  the  dry  bed  in  which 
the  river  had  originally  flowed  was  still  visible  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  ^  wno  was  among  the  settlers  in  the  town  of 
Thurii  afterwards  founded  nearly  adjoining.  It  appears 
however  that  the  Krotoniates  for  a  long  time  kept  the 
site  of  Sybaris  deserted,  refusing  even  to  allot  the  territory 
among  the  body  of  their  own  citizens:  from  which  circum- 
stances (as  has  been  before  noticed)  the  commotion  against 
the  Pythagorean  order  is  said  to  have  arisen.  They  may 
perhaps  have  been  afraid  of  the  name  and  recollections 
of  the  city.  No  large  or  permanent  establishment  was 
ever  formed  there  until  Thurii  was  established  by  Athens 
about  sixty-five  years  afterwards.  Nevertheless  the  name 
of  the  Sybarites  did  not  perish:  they  maintained  them- 
selves at  Laos,  Skidros,  and  elsewhere — and  afterwards 
formed  the  privileged  Old-citizens  among  the  colonists  of 
Thurii;  but  misbehaved  themselves  in  that  capacity,  and 
were  mostly  either  slain  or  expelled.  Even  after  that, 
however,  the  name  of  Sybaris  still  remained  on  a  reduced 
scale  in  some  portion  of  the  territory:  Herodotus  recounts 
what  he  was  told  by  the  Sybarites,  and  we  find  subsequent 
indications  of  them  even  as  late  as  Theokritus. 

>  Herodot.  y.  46;    Diodor.  xii.  9,  yero  tempore ezsicoatus  est:  quod 

10 ;    Strabo ,     vi.    p.    263.     Strabo  adbuc   in    multis  Italise   inCerioris 

mentions  expressly  the  turning  of  fluviis    observant."    I  doubt   whe- 

the  river  for  the  purpose  of  over-  ther   this  be   true,  as  a  matter  of 

whelming  the  city— iXovxe?  yaprijv  fact,    respecting  the  river  Kratliis 

icoXiv  eTTT^yayov   t6v  i:oTa(x6v  xal  xa-  (see    my    preceding    volume,    ch. 

■zixhjya-t.    It  is  to   this  change  in  xxii.) ;    but  even  if  the  fact  were 

the    channel    of  the    river  that   I  true,    the  epithet  in  Bahr^g  sense 

refer  the  expression  in  Herodotus  has    no    especial    significance   for 

— TSfASvoc  xe  xai   vtjOv  eovxa    icapet  the  purpose  contemplated  by  He- 

Tov  ^T^pov  KpctOiv.   It  was  natural  rodotus,    who    merely   wishes    to 

that    the  old   deserted   bed   of  the  describe   the    site    of  the    temple 

river    should    be    called    "the   dry  erected    by   DorieuB.     "Near    the 

Krathis":    whereas,  if  wo  suppose  Krathis,"    or   "near  the   dry  Kra- 

that  there  was  only  one   channel,  this,"    would    be    equivalent    ex- 

the  expression  has  no  appropriate  pressions,   if  we   adopted    Biihr^g 

meaning.    For  I  do  not  think  that  construction ;  whereas  to  say  "near 

any   one    can    he    well    satiesfied  the  deserted  channel  of  the  Kra- 

with    the    explanation    of   Bahr —  this,"   would  be  a  good  local  de* 

"Vocatur  Crathis    hoc    loco    ^7]p6c  signation. 
siccuSj    ut  qui  hieme  fluit,  eestatis 

z2 
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The  conquest  and  destruction  of  the  original  Sybaris 
Sensation  —perhaps  in  510  b.c.  the  greatest  of  all  Gre- 
excited  cian  cities — appears  to  have  excited  a  strong 
HeUe^nic  Sympathy  in  the  Hellenic  world.  In  Miletus 
world  by      especially,  with  which  it  had  maintained  intimate 

tion^cTf ™^"  ^^^°^?  ^^®  ^^®^  was  BO  Vehement,  that  all  the 
Sybaris.  Milesiaus  shaved  their  heads  in  token  of  moum- 
decfiUe^of  ^^^'  ^  ^^^  event,  happening  just  at  the  time 
the  Greek  of  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  from  Athens,  must 
power  have  made  a  sensible  revolution  in  the  relations 

a  y.  q£  ^Yie  Greek  cities  on  the  Italian  coast  with  the 
rustic  population  of  the  interior.  The  Krotoniates  might 
destroy  Sybaris  and  disperse  its  inhabitants,  but  they 
could  not  succeed  to  its  wide  dominion  over  dependent 
cerritory:  and  the  extinction  of  this  great  aggregate 
power,  stretching  across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea, 
lessened  the  means  of  resistance  against  the  Oscan 
movements  from  the  inland.  From  this  time  forward,  the 
cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  as  well  as  those  of  Ionia,  tend  to 
decline  in  consequence;  while  Athens,  on  the  other  hand, 
becomes  both  more  conspicuous  and  more  powerful.  At 
the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  thirty  years  after  this 
conquest  of  Sybaris,  Sparta  and  Athens  send  to  ask  for  aid 
both  from  Sicily  and  Korkyra,  but  not  from  Magna  Grsecia. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  possess  full- 
er information  respecting  such  important  changes  among 
the  Greco-Italian  cities.  Yet  we  may  remark  that  even 
Herodotus — himself  a  citizen  of  Thurii  and  dwelling  on 
the  spot  not  more  than  eighty  years  of  the  capture  of 
Sybaris — evidently  found  no  written  memorials  to  consult; 
and  could  obtain  from  verbal  conversation  nothing  better 
than  statements  both  meagre  and  contradictory.  The 
material  circumstance,  for  example,  of  the  aid  rendered  by 
the  Spartan  Dorieus  and  his  colonists,  though  positively 
asserted  by  the  Sybarites,  was  as  positively  denied  by  the 
Krotoniates,  who  alleged  that  they  had  accomplished  the 
Contradic-  conquest  by  themselves  and  with  their  own  un- 
tory  state-  aided  forces.  There  can  be  little  hesitation  in 
arguments  Crediting  the  affirmative  assertion  of  the  Syba- 
respecting  rites,  who  showed  to  Herodotus  a  temple  and 
Bsnce'^of  precinct  erected  by  the  Spartan  prince  in  tes- 
Dorieus.        timony  of  his  share  in  the  victory,  on  the  banks 

»  Hero  dot,  vi.  21. 
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of  the  dry  deserted  channel  out  of  which  the  Krathis  had 
been  turned,  and  in  honour  of  the  Krathian  Athene,  i  This 
of  itself  forms  a  proof,  coupled  with  the  positive  assertion 
of  the  Sybarites,  sufficient  for  the  case;  but  they  produced 
another  indirect  argument  to  confirm  it,  which  deserves 
notice.  Dorieus  had  attacked  Sybaris  while  he  was  pass- 
ing along  the  coast  of  Italy  to  go  and  found  a  colony  in 
Sicily,  under  the  express  mandate  and  encouragement 
of  the  oracle.  After  tarrying  awhile  at  Sybaris,  he  pur- 
sued his  journey  to  the  south-western  portion  of  Sicily, 
where  he  and  nearly  all  his  companions  perished  in  a 
battle  with  the  Carthaginians  and  Egestgeans — though  the 
oracle  had  promised  him  that  he  should  acquire  and  oc* 
cupy  permanently  the  neighbouring  territory  near  Mount 
Eryx.  Now  the  Sybarites  deduced  from  this  fatal  disaster 
of  Dorieus  and  his  expedition,  combined  with  the  favour- 
able promise  of  the  oracle  beforehand,  a  confident  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  their  own  statement  that  he  had  fought 
at  Sybaris.  For  if  he  had  gone  straight  to  the  territory 
marked  out  by  the  oracle  (they  argued),  without  turning 
aside  for  any  other  object,  the  prophecy  on  which  hia 
hopes  were  founded  would  have  been  unquestionably.real- 
ised,  and  he  would  have  succeeded.  But  the  ruinous  dis- 
appointment which  actually  overtook  him  was  at  once  ex- 
plained, and  the  truth  of  prophecy  vindicated,  when  it  was 
recollected  that  he  had  turned  aside  to  help  the  Krotoniates 
against  Sybaris,  and  thus  set  at  nought  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed to  him.  Upon  this  argument  (Herodotus  tells  us) 
the  Sybarites  of  his  day  especially  insisted.  2  And  while 
we  note  their  pious  and  literal  faith  in  the  communications 
of  an  inspired  prophet,  we  must  at  the  same  time  observe 
how  perfectly  that  faith  supplied  the  place  of  historical 
premises — how  scanty  their  stock  was  of  such  legitimate 
evidence — and  how  little  they  had  yet  learnt  to  appreciate 
its  value. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Herodotus,  in  his  brief 
mention  of  the  fatal  war  between  Sybaris  and  Kroton, 
does  not  make  the  least  allusion  to  Pythagoras  or  his 

>  Herodot.  ▼.  45.  ^BAp^.    El  yap  8rj  jjit)  itapiTtpTj^s  fxTj- 

*  Herodot^  v.  45.  Toyxo  84,  a^TOu  6iv,  iiz*  cp  6i  bOTiXT)  eitoise,  elXe  Sv 

Atopieoc  TOv  SavaTOv  (tapTupiov   fxi-  ttjv   'EpuxivTjv   X***P1^  ***   4X(i)v   xi- 

YtcjTOv    TCOieuvtai    (SuPapixai),     8ti  Teax-j  ou8'  &v  aut6(  xs  xal  ij  aTpatlT) 

Tiapd  xd    [i.£[X3vxeu[xiva  noidwv   6ie-  Sie^Sdp'f). 
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brotherhood.  The  least  which  we  can  infer  from  such 
Herodotus  silence  is,  that  the  part  which  they  played  in 
does  not  reference  to  the  war,  and  their  general  ascend- 
the  Py-  ®^cy  in  Magna  Graecia,  was  in  reality  less  con- 
*^h  ^°^*°^'  spicuous  and  overruling  than  the  Pythagorean 
alludes  to  historians  set  forth.  Even  making  such  allow- 
the  war  ance,  howcver,  the  absence  of  all  allusion  in 
Sybaris  and  Herodotus,  to  the  commotions  which  accom- 
Kroton.  panied  the  subversion  of  the  Pythagoreans,  is 
a  circumstance  not  easily  explicable.  Nor  can  I  pass 
over  a  perplexing  statement  in  Polybius,  which  seems  to 
show  that  he  too  must  have  conceived  the  history  of  Sy- 
baris in  a  way  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  commonly 
represented.  He  tells  us,  that  after  much  suffering  in 
Magna  Grsecia  from  the  troubles  which  followed  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Pythagoreans,  the  cities  were  induced  by 
Achaean  mediation  to  come  to  an  accommodation  and  even 
to  establish  something  like  a  peimanent  league  with  a  com- 
mon temple  and  sacrifices.  Now  the  three  cities  which  he 
specifies  as  having  been  the  first  to  do  this,  are,  Kroton, 
Sybaris,  and  Kaulonia.  i  But  according  to  the  sequence  of 
events  and  the  fatal  war  (just  described)  between  Kroton 
and  Sybaris,  the  latter  city  must  have  been  at  that  time  in 
ruins ;  little,  if  at  all,  inhabited.  I  cannot  but  infer  from 
this  statement  of  Polybius,  that  he  followed  different 
authorities  respecting  the  early  history  of  Magna  Grgecia 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  b.c. 

Indeed  the  early  history  of  these  cities  gives  us  little 
more  than  a  few  isolated  facts  and  names.  With 
lawgiver  '  regard  to  their  legislators,  Zaleukus  and  Charon- 
of  Katana,  ^^g^  nothing  is  made  out  except  their  existence 
ZankU,  —and  even  that  fact  some  ancient  critics  con- 
RhSgium,  tested.  Of  Zaleukus,  whom  chronologists  place 
^'  in  664  B.C.,  I  have  already  spoken;  the  date  of 

Charondas  cannot  be  assigned,  but  we  may  perhaps  presume 

>  Polyb.    ii.    39.     Heyne   thinks  imagining  that  the  state  of  violent 

that  the  agreement  here  mentioned  commotion — which    (according    to 

by    Polybius    took    place    Olymp.  Polybius)   was   only   appeased  by 

80.  8 ;  or  indeed  after  the  re-popu-  this  agreement— can  possibly  have 

lation   of  the   Sybaritan    territory  lasted  so   long  as  half  a  century ; 

by  the  foundation  of  Thurii  (Opus-  the  received  date  of  the  overthrow 

cula,  vol.   ii. ;    Prolus.   x.  p.   189).  of  the  Pythagoreans   being   about 

But  there  seems  great  difficulty  in  504  B.C. 
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that  it  was  at  some  time  between  600-500  b.c.  He  was  a 
citizen  of  middling  station,  bom  in  the  Chalkidic  colony 
of  Katana  in  Sicily,  *  and  he  framed  laws  not  only  for  his 
own  city,  but  for  the  other  Chalkidic  cities  in  Sicily  and 
Italy — Leontini,  Naxos,  Zankle,  and  Rhegium.  The  laws 
and  the  solemn  preamble  ascribed  to  him  by  Diodorus  and 
Stobaeus,  belong  to  a  later  day, 2  and  we  are  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  with  collectingthe  brief  hints  of  Aristotle, 
who  tells  us  that  the  laws  of  Charondas  descended  to  great 
minuteness  of  distinction  and  specification,  especially  in 
graduating  the  fine  for  offences  according  to  the  property 
of  the  guilty  person  fined 3 — but  that  there  was  nothing  in 
his  laws  strictly  original  and  peculiar,  except  that  he  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  solemn  indictment  against  per- 
jured witnesses  before  justice.  The  perjured  witness  in 
Grecian  ideas,  was  looked  upon  as  having  committed  a 
crime  half  religious,  half  civil.     The  indictment  raised 

■  Aristot.  Politic,   ii.  9.  6,  iy.  9.  lenkus  and  Charondas  disciples  of 

10.    Heyne  pats  Charondas   much  Pythagoras;    that  the  former  was 

earlier    than    the    foundation    of  so,  is  not  to  be  believed ;  but  it 

Thurii,  in  which  I  think  he  is  un-  is  not  wholly  impossible  that  the 

doubtedly  right:   but  without  de-  latter   may   have    been   so,  or  at 

termining  the  date  more   exactly  least  a  contemporary  of  the  earli- 

(Opuscul.   vol.  ii.;   Prolus.   iz.   p.  est  Pythagoreans. 
160),Charondas  must  certainly  have         '  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  9.  8.    Xa- 

been  earlier  than  Anaxilas  of  Bh6-  ptbvSou   S'  tStov  (&iv  oi&iv  iati  icXtjv 

gium   and   the   great  Sicilian  des-  al  Sixai  tu>v  '|su5o}i.apT6pu>v*  icpu>To; 

pots  ;  which  will  place  him  higher  Yop    iizoiriat   tt)v    enlffXTj'liv    -ztq    8* 

than  600  B.C.:   but  I  do  not  know  dxpi()eia  Tu>p   vofxtuv  estI  YXacpupu)- 

that  any  more  precise  mark  of  time  xcpoc    xal   tu>v   vuv  vo[xo98tu>v.     To 

can  be  found.  the   fulness    and    precision  predi- 

2   Diodorus,    xii.    35:    Stobeeus,  cated  respecting  Charondas  in  the 

Serm.  xliv.  20  40;  Cicero  de  Legg.  latter  part  of  this  passage,  I  refer 

ii.  6.    Bee   K.   F.  Hermann,   Lehr-  the   other   passage   in  Politic,   iy. 

buchder  Griech.  Staatsalterthiimer,  10.  6,  which  is  not  to  be  construed 

ch.  89;  Heyne,  Opuscul.  vol.  ii.  p.  as  if  it  meant  that  Charondas  had 

72-164.     Brandis    (Geschichte    der  graduated  fines    on  'the    rich  and 

Rom.  Philosophie,  ch.  xxvl.  p.  102)  poor  with  a   distinct  view  to  that 

seems  to  conceive  these  prologues  political   trick   (of  indirectly   eli- 

as  genuine.  minating    the    poor    from    public 

The  mistakes  and  confusion  made  duties)   which   Aristotle   had  been 

by  ancient  writers  respecting  these  just  adverting  to — but  merely  means 

lawgivers — even  by  writers  earlier  that  Charondas  had  been  nice  and 

than  Aristotle   (Politic,  ii.  9.  5)—  minute    in    graduating    pecuniary 

are  such  as  we  have  no  means  of  penalties  generally,   having  refer- 

clearing  up.  ence  to  the  wealth   or   poverty  of 

Seneca  (Epist.  90)  calls  both  Za-  the  person  sentenced. 
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against  him,  known  by  a  peculiar  name,  partook  of  both 
characters,  approaching  in  some  respects  to  the  procedure 
against  a  murderer*  Such  distinct  form  of  indictment 
against  perjured  testimony — with  its  appropriate  name, » 
which  we  shall  find  maintained  at  Athens  throughout  the 
best  known  days  of  Attic  law — was  first  enacted  by 
Charondas. 


*  IIpoJTO?  Yap  iitoii^ffe  fip'iici- 
axTjrpiv  (Aristot.  Politic,  ii.  9.  8). 
8ee  Harpokration,  t.  'ETzzaxri'^'X'zOf 
and  Pollux,  yiii.  83 ;  Dftmothenfts 
cont.  Stephanum,  ii.  c.  5;  cont. 
Euerg.  et  Mnftsibul.  c  1.  The  word 
siciaxTj'j'K;  carries  with  it  the  so- 
lemnity of  meaning  adverted  to 
in   the  text,   and  seems  to  havo 


been  ased  especially  with  reference 
to  an  action  or  indictment  against 
perjured  witnesses :  which  indict- 
ment was  permitted  to  be  brought 
with  a  less  degree  of  risk  or  cost 
to  the  accuser  than  most  others 
in  the  Attic  dikasteries  (Ddmctth. 
cont.  Euerg.  et  Mn.  I.  c). 
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CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON  TO  THE  MARCH 
OF  XERXES  AGAINST  GREECE. 

I  HAVE  recounted,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  Athenian 
victory  at  Marathon,  the  repulse  of  the  Persian 
general  Datis,  and  the  return  of  his  armament  S^J^®^"} 
across  the  Msean  to  the  Asiatic  coast.  He  had  Darius  to 
been   directed   to   conquer  both  Eretria    and  jnv»»<i® 
Athens;  an  order  which  he  had  indeed  executed   second 
in  part  with  success,  as  the  string  of  Eretrian  *^™®-  s*" 
prisoners  brought  to  Susa  attestea — but  which 
remained  still  unfulfilled  in  regard  to  the  city  principally 
obnoxious  to  Darius.  Far  from  satiating  his  revenge  upon 
Athens,  the  Persian  monarch  was  compelled  to  listen  to 
the  tale  of  an  ignominious  defeat.     His  wrath  against  the 
Athenians  rose  to  a  higher  pitch  than  ever,  and  he  com- 
menced vigorous  preparations  for  a  renewed  attack  upon 
them  as  well  as  upon  Greece  generally.    Resolved  upon 
assembling  the  entire  force  of  his  empire,  he  directed  the 
various  satraps  and  sub-governors  throughout  all  Asia  to 
provide  troops,  horses,  and  ships  both  of  war  and  burthen. 
For  no  less  than  three  years  the  empire  was  agitated  by 
this  immense  levy,  which  Darius  determined  to  conduct  in 
person  against  Greece.  *  Nor  was  his  determination  abated 
by  a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  which  broke  out  about  the 
time  when  his  preparations  were  completed.    He  was  on 
the  point  of  unaertaking  simultaneously  the  two  enterprises 
— the  conquest  of  Greece  and  the  reconquest  of  Egypt — 
when  he  was  surprised  by  death,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six 
years.    As  a  precaution  previous  to  this  intended  march, 
he  had  nominated  as  successor  Xerxes,  his  son  by  Atossa; 
for  the  ascendency  of  that  queen  ensured  to  Xerxes  the 
preference   over  his   elder   brother  Artabazanes,   eon  of 
Darius  by  a  former  wife,  and  born  before  the  latter  became 
king.     The  choice  of  the  reigning  monarch  passed  un- 
questioned, and  Xerxes  succeeded  without  opposition.  2  It 

>  Herodot.  vii.  3,  4.  —simply  as  a  report,  and  seemingly 

*  Herod  ot.  yii.  1-4.    He  mentions     without  believing  it  himself— that 
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deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  thougli  we  shall  meet  with 
several  acts  of  cruelty  and  atrocity  perpetrated  in  the 
Persian  regal  family,  there  is  nothing  like  that  systematic 
fratricide  which  has  been  considered  necessary  to  guarantee 
succession  in  Turkey  and  other  Oriental  empires. 

The  intense  wrath  against  Athens,  which  had  become 
Succeeded  the  predominant  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  Darius, 
by  hi 8  son  was  yet  unappeased  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
®'*®®*  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  Athenians  that  his 
crown  now  passed  to  a  prince  less  obstinately  hostile  as 
well  as  in  every  respect  inferior.  Xerxes,  personally  the 
handsomest  i  and  most  stately  man  amid  the  immense  crowd 
which  he  led  against  Greece,  was  in  character  timid  and 
faint-hearted,  over  and  above  those  defects  of  vanity,  childish 
self-conceit,  and  blindness  of  appreciation,  which  he  shared 
more  or  less  with  all  the  Persian  kings.  Yet  we  shall  see 
that  even  under  his  conduct,  the  invasion  of  Greece  was 
very  near  proving  successful:  and  it  might  well  have  suc- 
ceeded altogether,  had  he  been  either  endued  with  the 
courageous  temperament,  or  inflamed  with  the  fierce  ani- 
mosity, of  his  father. 

On  succeeding  to  the  throne,  Xerxes  found  the  forces 
of  the  empire  in  active  preparation,  pursuant  to  the  orders 
of  Darius;  except  Egjrpt,  which  was  in  a  state  of  revolt. 

DemaratuB  the  exiled  king  of  Sparta  the  Persian  king  the  grant  of  Per- 

was  at  Susa  at  the  moment  when  gamus  and  Teuthrania,   with  their 

Darius  was  about  to  choose  a  sue-  land-revenues,  which  his  descend- 

cessor  among  his  sons  (this  cannot  ants     long     afterwards   continued 

consist  with  Ktesias,  Persic,  c.  23);  to    occupy    (Xenoph.    Hellen.  iii. 

and    that   he  suggested  to  Xerxes  1-6)  ;  and  perhaps  these  descendants 

a  convincing   argument  by   which  may  have  been  among  the  persons 

to  determine  the  mind  of  his  father,  from  whom  Herodotus  derived  his 

urging   the   analogy  of  the  law  of  information  respecting  the  expedi- 

regal  succession  at  Sparta,  where-  tion  of  Xerxes.    See  vii.  239. 
by  the   son  of  a  king,    born   after        Plutarch    (De   Fraterno    Amore, 

his  father  became  king,    was    pre-  p.  488)   gives   an  account  in  many 

ferred  to  an  elder  son  born  before  respects   different   concerning  the 

that  event.    The  existence  of  such  circumstances     which    determinied 

a  custom    at  Sparta    may   well  be  the    succession  of  Xerxes    to    the 

doubted.  throne,    in  preference  to  his  elder 

Some  other  anecdotes,    not  less  brother, 
difficult    of  belief  than   this,    and         »  Herod,  vii.  187.    The   like  pcr- 

alike  calculated  to  bestow  a  facti-  sonal  beauty  is  ascribed  to  Darius 

tious    importance    on    Demaratus,  Godomaunus,  the  last  of  the  Persian 

will  be  noticed  in  the  subsequent  kings  (Plutarch,  Alexaud.  c.  21). 
pages.    The   latter  received   from 
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His  first  necessity  was  to  reconquer  this  country;   a  pur- 
pose for  which  the  great  military  power  now  in   b.c.  486. 
readiness  was  found   amply  sufficient.     Egypt   Revolt  and 
was  subdued  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  much   oTEgypt'* 
harder  dependence  than  before:  we  may  presume   by  the 
that  not  only  the  tribute  was  increased,  but  also   ^®"**°"- 
the  numbers  of  the  Persian  occupying  force,  maintained 
by  contributions  levied  on  the  natives.  Achsemenes,  brother 
of  Xerxes,  was  installal  there  as  satrap. 

But  Xerxes  was  not  at  first  equally  willing  to  prosecute 
the  schemes  of  his  deceased  father  against  Greece,   indiffer- 
At  least  such  is  the  statement  of  Herodotus;  who   ence  of 
represents  Mardonius  as  the  grand  instigator  of  ^"^n'aj* 
the  invasion,  partly  through  thirst  for  warlike   sion  of 
entei^rise,  partly  from  a  desire  to  obtain  the  perg^o^'nr 
intended    conquest  as   a  satrapy   for  himself,   who  ad- 
There  were  not  wanting  Grecian  counsellors  to  j^nstigat^d 
enforce  his  recommendation  both  by  the  promise  him— per- 
of  help  and  by  the  colour  of  religion.   The  great  ^h"h*°they 
family  of  the  Aleuadae,  belonging  to  Larissa  and   empioyed- 
perhaps  to  other  towns  in  Thessaly,  were  so   ^Jo§uce^^* 
eager  in  the  cause,  that  their  principal  members  by  Onoma- 
came  to  Susa  to  ofiFer  an  easy  occupation  of  that  ^^*^^^- 
frontier  territory  of  Hellas;  while  the  exiled  Peisistratids 
from  Athens  still  persevered  in  striving  to  procure  their 
own  restoration  at  the  tail  of  a  Persian  army.     On  the 
present  occasion,  they  brought  with  them  to  Susa  a  new 
instrument,  the  holy  mystic  Onomakritus — a  man  who  had 
acquired  much  reputation,  not  by  prophesying  himself,  but 
by  collecting,  arranging,  interpreting,  and  delivering  out, 
prophetic  verses  passing  under  the  name  of  the  ancient  seer 
or  poet  Musgeus.     Thirty  years  before,  in  the  flourishing 
days  of  the  Peisistratids,  he  had  lived  at  Athens,  enjoying 
the  confidence  of  Hipparchus,  and  consulted  by  him  as 
the  expositor  of  these  venerated  documents.    But  having 
been  detected  by  the  poet  Lasus  of  Hermione,  in  the  very 
act  of  interpolating  them  with  new  matter  of  his  own,  he 
was  indignantly  banished  by  Hipparchus.   The  Peisistratids 
however,  now  in  banishment  themselves,  forgot  or  forgave 
this  offence,  and  carried  Onomakritus  with  his  prophecies 
to  Susa,  announcing  him  as  a  person  of  oracular  authority, 
to  assist  in  working  on  the  mind  of  Xerxes.     To  this  pur- 
pose his  interpolations,  or  his  omissions,  were  now  directed. 
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When  introduced  to  the  Persian  monarch,  he  recited  em- 
phatically various  encouraging  predictions,  wherein  the 
bridging  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  triumphant  march  of 
a  barbaric  host  into  Greece,  appeared  as  predestined;  while 
he  carefully  kept  back  all  those  of  a  contrary  tenor,  which 
portended  calamity  and  disgrace.  So  at  least  Herodotus,  i 
strenuous  in  upholding  the  credit  of  Bakis,  Musaeus,  and 
other  Grecian  prophets  whose  verses  were  in  circulation, 
expressly  assures  us.  The  religious  encouragements  of 
Onomakritus,  and  the  political  cooperation  proffered  by 
the  Aleuadae,  enabled  Mardonius  effectually  to  overcome 
the  reluctance  of  his  master.  Indeed  it  was  not  difficult  to 
show,  according  to  the  feelings  then  prevalent,  that  a  new 
king  of  Persia  was  in  honour  obliged  to  enlarge  the  bound- 
aries of  the  empire.  2  The  conquering  impulse  springing 
from  the  first  founder  was  as  yet  unexhausted;  the  insults 
offered  by  the  Athenians  remained  still  unavenged;  and  in 
addition  to  this  double  stimulus  to  action,  Mardonius  drew 
a  captivating  picture  of  Europe  as  an  acquisition — "it  was 
the  finest  land  in  the  world,  produced  every  variety  of  fruit- 
bearing  trees,  and  was  too  good  a  possession  for  any  mortal 
man  except  the  Persian  kings." 3  JFifteen  years  before,  the 
Milesian  Aristagoras,^  when  entreating  the  Spartans  to 
assist  the  Ionic  revolt,  had  exaggerated  the  wealth  and 
productiveness  of  Asia  in  contrast  with  the  poverty  of 
Greece — a  contrast  less  widely  removed  from  the  truth,  at 
that  time,  than  the  picture  presented  by  Mardonius. 

Having  thus  been  persuaded  to  alter  his  original  views, 
_  Xerxes  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  principal 

Yoives  to  Persian  counsellors,  and  announced  to  them  his 
invade         resolution  to  invade  Greece;  setting  forth  the 

Greece.  •      ^    n         i.-  c  j  j*  a 

mmgled  motives  oi  revenge  and  aggrandisement 
which  impelled  him,  and  representing  the  conquest  of 

>  Herodot.  vii.  6;  yiii.  20,  96,  77.  varied   character,    and    contained 

*Ovofx4xpiTO?— xaTiXsye  tu)v  )rp>)ff(xu)v  promises    or   treats    to    meet   any 

— el  |xi/  Ti  ev^oi   o^dXpia   ^spov    T(j>  emergency  which  might  arise. 

Ilipcj^,  Tu>v  fxev  IXeye  o68ev  6  5i  xd  *  iEschylus,  Pers.  761. 

eiT'jyecJTOTa   ixXeyopisvoc,    iXeye  tov  ■  Herodot,  vii.  5.    w?  rj   Eiptbrij 

T»  'EXXi^ffTtovTOv  to?  Ceux®^''*''  XP^°^  icepixaXXigc  x^^P'Ij  ^^^  8sv5pea  navToia 

etif]  Oil'  dv6p6c  Ilcpaeu),  tt^v  xe  eXaaiv  <p^pei    Td   :^|xspa,    ^^^ffiXeC  ts    |xouvcp 

e£T)Ye6|xsvo?,  Ac.  Ovr^tiiv    d;ir)    ixT^orQai— )r«)prjv  icapt- 

An  intimation  somewhat  curious  ^optutipiQv  (vii.  8). 

respecting   this  collection  of  pro-  *  Herodot.  v.  49. 
phecies;  it  was   of  ar.  extremely 
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Greece  as  carrying  with  it  that  of  all  Europe,  so  that  the 
Persian  empire  would  become  coextensive  with  the  aether 
of  Zeus  and  the  limits  of  the  sun*s  course. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  invasion,  now  announced  and 
about  to  take  place,  we  must  notice  especially  Historical 
the  historical  manner  and  conception  of  our  manner 
capital  informant — Herodotus.  The  invasion  ception  of 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  and  the  final  repulse  of  Herodotus, 
his  forces,  constitute  the  entire  theme  of  his  three  last 
books,  and  the  principal  object  of  his  whole  history,  towards 
which  the  previous  matter  is  intended  to  conduct.  Amidst 
those  prior  circumstances,  there  are  doubtless  many  which 
have  a  substantive  importance  and  interest  of  their  own, 
recounted  at  so  much  length  that  they  appear  coordinate 
and  principal,  so  that  the  thread  of  the  history  is  for  a  time 
put  out  of  sight.  Yet  we  shall  find,  if  we  bring  together 
the  larger  divisions  of  his  history,  omitting  the  occasional 
prolixities  of  detail,  that  such  thread  is  never  lost  in  the 
historian's  own  mind;  it  may  be  traced  by  an  attentive 
reader,  from  his  preface  and  the  statement  immediately 
following  it — of  Croesus  as  the  first  barbaric  conqueror  of 
the  Ionian  Greeks — down  to  the  full  expansion  of  his 
theme,  "Graecia  Barbariae  lento  collisa  duello,"  in  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes.  That  expedition,  as  forming  the 
consummation  of  his  historical  scheme,  is  not  only  related 
more  copiously  and  continuously  than  any  events  preceding 
it,  but  IS  also  ushered  in  with  an  unusual  solemnity  of 
religious  and  poetical  accompaniment,  so  that  the  seventh 
Book  of  Herodotus  reminds  us  in  many  points  of  the  second 
Book  of  the  Hiad:  probably  too,  if  the  lost  Grecian  epics 
had  reached  us,  we  should  trace  many  other  cases  in  which 
the  imagination  of  the  historian  has  unconsciously  assimi- 
lated itself  to  them.  The  Dream  sent  by  the  Gods  to 
frighten  Xerxes,  when  about  to  recede  from  his  project — 
as  well  as  the  ample  catalogue  of  nations  and  eminent 
individuals  embodied  in  the  Persian  host — have  both  of 
them  marked  parallels  in  the  Iliad:  and  Herodotus  seems 
to  delight  in  representing  to  himself  the  enterprise  against 
Greece  as  an  antithesis  to  that  of  the  Atreidae  against 
Troy.  He  enters  into  the  internal  feeling  of  Xerxes  with 
as  much  familiarity  as  Homer  into  those  of  Agamemnon, 
and  introduces  "the  counsel  of  Zeus"  as  not  less  direct, 
special,  and  overruling,  than  it  appears  in  the  Iliad  and 
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Odyssey:  1  though  the  Godhead  in  Herodotus,  compared 
with  Homer,  tends  to  become  neuter  instead  of  masculine 
or  feminine,  and  retains  only  the  jealous  instincts  of  a  ruler, 
apart  from  the  appetites,  lusts,  and  caprices  of  a  man: 
acting  moreover  chiefly  as  a  centralized,  or  at  least  as  a 
homogeneous,  force,  in  place  of  the  discordant  severalty 
of  agents  conspicuous  in  the  Homeric  theology.  The 
religious  idea,  so  often  presented  elsewhere  in  Herodotus 
— that  the  Godhead  was  jealous  and  hostile  to  excessive 
good  fortune  or  immoderate  desires  in  man, — is  worked 
into  his  history  of  Xerxes  as  the  ever-present  moral  and 
as  the  main  cause  of  its  disgraceful  termination.  For  we 
shall  discover  as  we  proceed,  that  the  historian,  with  that 
honourable  frankness  which  Plutarch  calls  his  "malignity," 
neither  ascribes  to  his  countrymen  credit  greater  than 
they  deserve  for  personal  valour,  nor  seeks  to  veil  the 
many  chances  of  defeat  which  their  mismanagement  laid 
open.  2 

'  Homer,  Iliad,  f.  8.  Aide  ^   ite-  Qdna^  ou  fiifjivyitot  ^  wamp  TJvaYxaa- 

XetSTo    ()ouXi^.    Herodotus    is  char-  (jl£voc*    (Bionys.  Hal.  ad   Gn.  Pom- 

acterized     as    *0|xT^poo    C^jXtoTTic —  peium  dePr»cip.  Historicis  Judic 

*0(i.7]pixo>TaToc— (Dionys.   Halic.  ad  p.  774,  Beiske.) 

Gn.    Pompeium,    p.   772,    Beiske;  Precisely  the  same  fault  which 

LonginuB   De    Sublim.   p.   86,    ed.  Dionysius    here   imputes    to  Thu- 

Pearce).  cydidds    (though   in  other   places 

*  While  Plutarch  (if  .indeed  the  he  acquits  him,  dno  navtoc  vOovou 
treatise  de  Herodoti  Malignitate  %a\  ndarjc  xoXaxeiac^  p>  S24),  Plu- 
he  the  work  of  Plutarch)  treats  tarch  and  Dio  cast  far  more  harshly 
Herodotus  as  uncandid,  malicious,  upon  Herodotus.  In  neither  case 
corrupt,  the  calumniator  of  great  is  the  reproach  deserved, 
men  and  glorious  deeds — Dionysius  Both  the  moralists  and  the  rhe- 
of  Halikamassus  on  the  contrary,  toricians  of  ancient  times  were 
with  more  reason,  treats  him  as  a  very  apt  to  treat  history,  not  as  a 
pattern  of  excellent  dispositions  series  of  true  matters  of  fact,  ex- 
in  an  historian,  contrasting  him  amplifying  the  laws  of  human 
in  this  respect  with  ThucydidSs,  nature  and  society,  and  enlarging 
to  whom  he  imputes  an  unfriendly  our  knowledge  of  ,them  for  pur- 
spirit  in  criticising  Athens,  arising  poses  of  future  inference— but  as 
from  his  long  banishment:  ^H  (tiv  if  it  were  a  branch  of  fiction,  so 
*Hpo66TOu  6idOeatc  ev  SnaatveTcieixT];,  to  be  handled  as  to  please  our 
xol  TOiQ  |tev  aYaOoic  oov7]8o(i,iv7i,  taste  or  improve  our  morality. 
ToTc  8e  xoxoiQ  ouvaXyouoa'  7]  hi  Dionysius,  blaming  Thucydidds 
6ouxu8i8ou  oidQeffiQ  auQexacjToc  tic  for  the  choice  of  his  subject,  goes 
xai  Tcixpo,  xal  t^  icaxpiSi  t^c  90713?  80  far  as  to  say  that  the  Pelopon- 
(tvif]atxaxouoa*  xd  fiev  ydp  d(j.ocpTi^-  nesian  war,  a  period  of  ruinous 
Itaxa  enc^ipxsToti  xal  [xdXa  dxpif)u>c,  discord  in  (rreece,  ought  to  have 
Tu>v  8i  xaxd  vouv  xft^wpir)x6xu>v  xa-  been   left   in  oblivion   and   never 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  Xerxes  is  described  as 
having  originally  been  averse  to  the  enterprise,  ^  ^^ 
and  only  stimulated  thereto  by  the  persuasions   announces 
of  Mardonius.     This  was  probably  the  genuine  ?^"^  p'®^ 
Persian  belief,  for  the  blame  of  so  great  a  disaster  assembly 
would  naturally  be  transferred  from  the  monarch   o^  Persian 

.  -1  11        .       A  -XT  counsellors 

to  some  evil  counsellor.  *    As  soon  as  Xerxes,   _ Mardo- 
vieldinff  to  persuasion,  has  announced,  to  the  ni«8  and 

V»        '    ^    -I'    p  1  -L-Lj  111*       Artabanus 

Persian  chief  men  whom  he  had  convoked,  his  —the  evil 
resolution  to  bridge  over  the  Hellespont  and  and. good 
march  to  the  conquest  of  Greece  and  Europe,  ^®^*^'* 
Mardonius  is  represented  as  expressing  his  warm  con- 
currence in  the  project,  extolling  the  immense  forced  of 
Persia,  and  depreciating  the  lonians  in  Europe  (so  he 
denominated  them)  as  so  poor  and  disunited  that  success 
was  not  only  certain  but  easy.  Against  the  rashness  of 
this  general — the  evil  genius  of  Xerxes — we  find  opposed 
the  prudence  and  long  experience  of  Artabanus,  brother 
of  the  deceased  Darius,  and  therefore  uncle  to  the  monarch. 
The  age  and  relationship  of  this  Persian  Nestor  embolden 
him  to  undertake  the  dangerous  task  of  questioning  the 
determination  which  Xerxes,  though  professing  to  invite 
the  opinions  of  others,  had  proclaimed  as  already  settled 
in  his  own  mind.  The  speech  which  Herodotus  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Artabanus  is  that  of  a  thoughtful  and  reli- 
gious Greek.  It  opens  with  the  Grecian  conception  of  tho 
necessity  of  hearing  and  comparing  opposite  views,  prior 
to  any  final  decision — reproves  Mardonius  for  falsely 
depreciating  the  Greeks  and  seducing  his  master  into 
personal  danger — sets  forth  the  probability  that  the  Greeks, 
if  victorious  at  sea,  would  come  and  destroy  the  bridge  by 
which  Xerxes  had  crossed  the  Hellespont — reminds  the 
latter  of  the  imminent  hazard  which  Darius  and  his  army 

to  have  passed  into  history  (skotciq  if  we  read  Thucydidds  with  atten- 

xai   Xri^xi  ^spoSoOslC}   Oito  twv  eici-  tion,    that  he  does  not  throw  the 

yiyvojAsviov    TjYvo^ijOai,   ibid.  p.  768)  blame    of  the  Peloponnesian   war 

—and  that  especially   Thucydidds  upon    Athens,    whatever   may    be 

ought  never  to   have    thrown  the  thought  of    his  strictures    on  her 

blame  of   it    upon  liis   own    city,  conduct      in      various    particuUr 

since  there  were  many  other  cau-  oases. 

ses  to   which  it  might  have  been  '  Herodot.  viii.  99.    MapSoviov  r< 

imputed     (iTepcti?    iyo'*'z<i    noXXaic  alxliQ  tiQsvts?:  compare  c.  100. 

d9op(xaIc    Tccpid'^ai    xd^    alTia^,    p.  *  Herodot.  vii.  9. 
770).    It  will  bo  found,   however, 
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had  undergone  in  Scythia,  from  the  destruction  (averted 
only  by  Histiseus  and  his  influence)  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Danube:  such  prudential  suggestions  being  further 
strengthened  by  adverting  to  the  jealous  aversion  of  the 
Godhead  towards  overgrown  human  power,  i 

The  impatient  monarch  silences  his  uncle  in  a  tone  of 
Xerxes  is  iusult  and  menace:  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  him- 
induced  by  self,  the  dissuasions  work  upon  him  so  power- 
to'renounce  ^^^^Ji  ^^^.t  before  night  they  gradually  alter  his 
his  project  resolution,  and  decide  him  to  renounce  the 
pea"ed  Scheme.    In  this  latter  disposition  he  falls  a- 

dreams—  sleep,  when  a  dream  appears:  a  tall  stately  man 
mand^to*™'  stands  over  him,  denounces  his  change  of  opin- 
invade  ion,  and  peremptorily  commands  him  to  persist 

Greece.  -j^  ^^^  enterprise  as  announced.  In  spite  of  this 
dream,  Xerxes  still  adheres  to  his  altered  purpose,  assembles 
his  council  the  next  morning,  and  after  apologising  for  his 
angry  language  towards  Artabanus,  acquaints  them  to  their 
great  joy  that  he  adopts  the  recommendations  of  the  latter, 
and  abandons  his  project  against  Greece.  But  in  the  fol- 
lowing night,  no  sooner  has  Xerxes  fallen  asleep,  than  the 
same  dream  and  the  same  figure  again  appear  to  him,  re- 
peating the  previous  command  in  language  of  terrific 
menace.  The  monarch,  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  springs 
from  his  bed  and  sends  for  Artabanus,  whom  he  informs  of 
the  twice-repeated  vision  and  divine  mandate  interdicting 
his  change  of  resolution.  "If  (says  he)  it  be  the  absolute 
will  of  God  that  this  expedition  against  Greece  should  be 
executed,  the  same  vision  will  appear  to  thee  also,  pro- 
vided thou  puttest  on  my  attire,  sittest  in  my  throne,  and 
sleepest  in  my  bed."  2  Not  without  reluctance,  Artabanus 
obeys  this  order  (for  it  was  high  treason  in  any  Persian  to 
sit  upon  the  regal  throne  3),  but  he  at  length  complies,  ex- 
pecting to  be  able  to  prove  to  Xerxes  that  the  dream  de- 
served no  attention.  "Many  dreams  (he  says)  are  not  of 
divine  origin,  nor  anything  better  than  mere  wandering  ob- 

•  Herodot.  vii.  10.  axsurjv  Taaav,  xal  evBoc,  jjiSTa  rauxa 

*  Herodot.  vii.  15.  El  a>v  986«  tCoio  ec  tov  gfi.6v  8p6vov,  xal  liteixo 
iaxi  6  gTtiTcsjXTCiDV  xal  ol  iravTU)?  iv  ev  xoIt^  t^  s}x^  xaxunvtbaeiac. 
TjSovQ  ecjTi  yevesOai  sTpaTTjXacjlifjv  Compare  vii.  8.  6e6c  ts  out(u  &Yeiy 
67:1  TT)v  'EXXd5a,  eniitTi^aaTai  xal  col  Ac. 

tu)ut6  touto  oveipov,  6(j.olu)c  xal  sfxol        '  See  Brissonius,  Be  Begno  Per- 
evTgXX6(jLevov.     EOplaxu)    6i   u)$e    av     sarum,  lib.  i.  p.  27. 
Tiv6|ttva  TauTa,  el  Xd()oic  T7]v  i(xi^v 
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jects  such  as  we  have  been  thinking  upon  during  the  day: 
this  dream,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  will  not  be 
foolish  enough  to  mistake  me  for  the  king,  even  if  I  be  in 
the  royal  attire  and  bed;  but  if  it  shall  still  continue  to  ap- 
pear to  thee,  I  shall  myself  confess  it  to  be  divine."  ^  Ac- 
cordingly Artabanus  is  placed  in  the  regal  throne  and  bed, 
and  as  soon  as  he  falls  asleep,  the  very  same  figure  shows 
itself  to  him  also,  saying,  "Art  thou  he  who  dissuadest 
Xerxes,  on  the  plea  of  solicitude  for  his  safety,  from  march- 
ing against  Greece?  Xerxes  has  already  been  forewarned 
of  that  which  he  will  suffer  if  he  disobeys,  and  thou  too 
shalt  not  escape  either  now  or  in  future,  for  seeking  to 
avert  that  which  must  and  shall  be."  With  these  words 
the  vision  assumes  a  threatening  attitude,  as  though  pre- 
paring to  burn  out  the  eyes  of  Artabanus  with  hot  irons, 
when  the  sleeper  awakens  in  terror,  and  runs  to  communi- 
cate with  Xerxes.  "I  have  hitherto,  0  king,  recommended 
to  thee  to  rest  contented  with  that  vast  actual  empire  on 
account  of  which  all  mankind  think  thee  happy;  but  since 
the  divine  impulsion  is  now  apparent,  and  since  destruction 
from  on  high  is  prepared  for  the  Greeks,  I  too  alter  my 
opinion,  and  advise  thee  to  command  the  Persians  as  God 
directs;  so  that  nothing  may  be  found  wanting  on  thy 
part  for  that  which  God  puts  into  thy  hands."  2 

It  is  thus  that  Herodotus  represents  the  great  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes  to  have  originated;  partly  in  ReiigiouB 
the  rashness  of  Mardonius,  who  reaps  his  bitter  conception 
reward  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Plataea— but  quence^of 
still  more  in  the  influence  of  "mischievous  On-  history— 
eiros,"   who   is   sent  by   the   gods   (as   in   the  boUi*"Cper- 
second  book  of  .the  Iliad)  to  put  a  cheat  upon  sians  and 
Xerxes,  and  even  to  overrule  by  terror  both  his   ®'®®^^- 

*  Herodot.  vii.  16.    0»i  yop  87)  k^     fjtai IToUe   8e  o'jt(o   ?xu)c, 

to5o0t6  Y8  eiTjOelrjc  ovrjxei  touto,  ?ti  too  9eoo  iiotpa6i8ovTo?,  tu)v  stuv  ev- 
8t^  X0T8  EffTi  TO  eiii9atv6(i.sv6v  xoi  ev     SsT^jexoti  [ir^ott. 

TO}  urvtf),    uj9Te    S6^ei    e(xe   6pu)v  ot         The  expression   too   9eou  itapaSi- 

opiiv,   T^    ff^   ec97JTi   T8X(i.aip6(i,evov.  Jovro?  in  this   place   denotes  what 

...  si  Y op  6tj  etri^oiTTiaeii  jt  oove-  is  expressed  by  to  ypior  YlyvsaOai, 

yiux;,     9ai7]v    &v    xal    o6t6«    9eiov  0.  17.    The  dream   threatens  Arta- 

eivai.  banns    and  Xerxes   for   trying   to 

*  Herodot.  vii.  18.  'Eicel  64  8ai-  turn  aside  the  current  of  destiny 
(jLOvly)  Ti?  •(['(^txai.  6pfA7],  xal  "EXXrj-  —or  in  other  words,  to  contra- 
va<;,  ii>c  S01X8,  <p9opT^  Ti?  xaTaXapL-  vene  the  predetermined  will  of  the 
pdvei  9ei^XaT0(;,   eytb  (Jtiv  xal  a^TO?  gods. 

TpaTiofxai,   xal  ttjv  yvwiai^v  (X8TaTi98- 
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scruples  and  those  of  Artabanus.  The  gods  having  deter- 
mined (as  in  the  instances  of  Astyages,  Polykrates,  and 
others)  that  the  Persian  empire  shall  undergo  signal 
humiliation  and  repulse  at  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  con* 
strain  the  Persian  monarch  into  a  ruinous  enterprise  against 
his  own  better  judgement.  Such  religious  imagination  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  Herodotus,  but  as  com- 
mon to  him  with  his  contemporaries  generally,  Greeks  as 
well  as  Persians,  though  peculiarly  stimulated  among  the 
Greeks  by  the  abundance  of  their  epic  or  quasi-historical 
poetry.  Modified  more  or  less  in  each  individual  narratori 
it  is  made  to  supply  connecting  links  as  well  as  initiating 
causes  for  the  great  events  of  history.  As  a  cause  for  this 
expedition,  incomparably  the  greatest  fact  and  the  most 
fertile  in  consequences,  throughout  the  political  career 
both  of  Greeks  and  Persians,  nothing  less  than  a  special 
interposition  of  the  gods  would  have  satisfied  the  feelings 
either  of  one  nation  or  the  other.  The  story  of  the 
dream  has  its  rise  (as  Herodotus  tells  us  *)  in  Persian  fancy, 
and  is  in  some  sort  a  consolation  for  the  national  vanity; 
but  it  is  turned  and  coloured  by  the  Grecian  historian, 
who  mentions  also  a  third  dream,  which  appears  to  Xerxes 
after  his  resolution  to  march  was  finally  taken,  and  which 
the  mistake  of  the  Magian  interpreters  falsely  construed  > 
into  an  encouragement,  though  it  really  threatened  ruin. 
How  much  this  religious  conception  of  the  sequence  of 
events  belongs  to  the  age,  appears  by  the  fact,  that  it  not 
only  appears  in  Pindar  and  the  Attic  tragedians  generally, 
but  pervades  especially  the  Persae  of  -^schylus,  exhibited 

>  Herodot.  vii.  12.    Koci  8iq  xou  ev  Osmanischen  Beichs,  book  iL  toI. 

T^  voxtI  el8e  firpiv  xoi-^vfis,  a>c  Xeye-  i.  p.  49. 
Tai  bito  Ilspadtuv.  *  Compare  the   dream  of  Bariacr 

Herodotus   seems  to  nse  oveipov  Godomannus.  Plutarch,  Alexander, 

in   the   neuter  gender,  not  oveipo?  c.  18.    Concerning  the  punishment 

in  the  masculine:   for  the  altera-  inflicted  by  Astyagds   on  the  Ma- 

tion  of  Bahr  (ad  vii.  16)  of  iu)VTa  giansfor  misinterpreting  his  dreams, 

in   place    of   ecbvTo;,  is  not  at  all  see  Herodot.  i.  128. 
called  for.    The  masculine  gender        Philochorus,  skilled   In   divina- 

oveipo?   is  commonly  used   in  Ho-  tion,  affirmed  that  Nikias    put   a 

mer;    but   there    are    cases  of  the  totally  wrong  interpretation  upon 

neuter  Svcipov.  that  fatal  eclipse  of  the  moon  which 

Bespecting     the     influence     of  induced  him   to  delay  his  retreat, 

dreams  in  determining  the  enter-  and   proved    his    ruin    (Plutarch, 

prises  of  the  early  Turkish  sultans,  Nikias,  c.  23). 
see  von  Hammer,  Geschichte  dca 
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seven  years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis — in  which  we  find 
the  premonitory  dreams  as  well  as  the  jealous  enmity  of 
the  gods  towards  vast  power  and  overweening  aspirations 
in  man;i  though  without  any  of  that  inclination,  which 
Herodotus  seems  to  have  derived  from  Persian  informants, 
to  exculpate  Xerxes  by  representing  him  as  disposed  him- 
self to  sober  counsels,  but  driven  in  a  contrary  direction  by 
the  irresistible  fiat  of  the  gods.  2 

*  ^schylns,  Pers.  96,  104,  181,  places— were  among  his  chief  sonr- 
220,  368,  745,  826  :  compare  Sophocl.  ces  for  instructinghimself :  astran- 
Ajax,  129,  744,  776,  and  the  end  of  ger,  visiting  so  many  different 
the  CBdipus  Tyrannns;  Euripid.  cities,  must  have  been  constantly 
Hecub.  68 ;  Pindar,  Olymp.  viii.  86 ;  in  a  situation  to  have  no  other 
Isthm.  vi.  39 ;  Pausanias,  ii.  S3,  3.  person  whom  he  conld  consult. 
Compare  the  sense  of  the  word  The  temples  were  interesting  both 
Sei9i$aifjiu>v  in  Xenophon,  Agcsi-  in  themselves  and  in  the  trophies 
laus,  c.  11.  sect.  8. — "the  man  who  and  offerings  which  they  exhibited, 
in  the  midst  of  success  fears  the  while  the  persons  belonging  to 
envious  gods" — opposed  to  the  them  were  (as  a  generalrule)  access- 
person  who  confides  in  continuance  ible  and  communicative  to  stran- 
of  success :  and  Klansen,  Theolo-  gers,  as  we  may  see  both  from 
gumena  ^schyli,  p.  18.  Pausanias  and   Plutarch— both    of 

>  The  manner  in  which  Herodo-  whom,  however,  had  books  before 
tus  groups  together  the  facts  of  them  also  to  consult,  which  Hero- 
his  history  in  obedience  to  certain  dotus  hardly  had  at  all.  It  was 
religious  and  moral  sentiments  in  not  only  the  priests  and  ministers 
his  own  mind,  is  well  set  forth  in  of  temples  in  Egypt,  of  Hdraklgs 
Hoffmeister,  Sittlich-religiose  Le-  at  Tyre,  and  of  Bdlus  at  Babylon, 
bensansicht  des  Herodotos,  Essen,  that  Herodotus  questioned  (i.  181 ; 
1832,  especially  sects.  21,  22,  pp.  ii.  3,  44,  143),  bat  also  those  of 
112  seq.  Hoffmeister  traces  the  Delphi  (AcX(pu>v  ot8<z  ifiii  o3tu>^ 
veins  of  sentiment,running  through,  dxouvac  ft^ia^an,  i.  20:  compare  i. 
and  often  overlaying  or  transform-  91,  92,  61)  :  Dfid6na  (ii.  62) :  of  the 
ing,  the  matters  of  fact  through  a  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes  (v.  59); 
considerable  portion  of  the  nine  of  Athdnd  Alea  at  Tegea  (i.  66)  ; 
books.  He  does  not,  perhaps,  suf-  of  Ddmdtdr  at  Paros  (vi.  134— if 
ficiently  advert  to  the  circum-  not  the  priests,  at  least  persons 
stance,  that  the  informants  from  full  of  temple  inspirations);  of 
whom  Herodotus  collected  his  facts  Halus  in  Achaia  Phthidtis  (vii. . 
were  for  the  most  part  imbued  197)  ;  of  the  Kabeiri  in  Thrace  (ii. 
with  sentiments  similar  to  himself;  61) ;  of  persons  connected  with  the 
so  that  the  religious  and  moral  Her6on  of  Protesilaus  in  the  Cher- 
vein  pervaded  more  or  less  his  sonese  (ix.  116,  120).  The  facts 
original  materials,  and  did  not  which  these  persons  communicated 
need  to  be  added  by  himself,  to  him  were  always  presented 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  along  with  associations  referring 
priestsi  the  ministers  of  temples  to  their  own  functions  or  religious 
and  oracles,  the  exegetsB  or  inter-  sentiments,  so  that  Herodotus  did 
preting  guides   around  these  holy  not  introduce  anything  new  when 

2  a2 
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While  we  take  due  notice  of  those  religions  conceptions 
with  which  hoth  the  poet  and  the  historian  surround  this 
Tast  conflict  of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  we  need  look  no 
Vast  prepa-  ^^-^t^^r  than  ambition  and  revenge  for  the  real 
rations  of  motivos  of  the  invasion.  Considering  that  it 
Xerxes.  j^g^^j  been  a  proclaimed  project  in  the  mind  of 
Darius  for  three  years  previous  to  his  death,  there  was  no 

he  incorporated  them  as  such  in  peculiar  to  Herodotus,  but  belongs 
bis  history.  The  treatise  of  Flu-  to  him  in  common  with  his  infor- 
tarch— ''Gar  Pythia  nunc  non  red-  mants  and  his  age  generally,  as 
dat  Oracula  Carmine"— affords  an  indeed  Hoffmeister  observes  (p. 
instructive  description  of  the  ample  Sl-13e):  though  it  is  remarkable 
and  multifarious  narratives  given  to  notice  the  frankness  with  which 
by  the  expositors  at  Delphi,  re-  he  (as  well  as  the  contemporary 
specting  the  eminent  persons  and  poets :  see  the  references  in  Monk, 
events  of  Grecian  history,  to  sa-  Eurip.  Alcestis,  1164)  predicates 
tisfy  visitors  who  came  full  of  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  gods,  in 
curiosity  —  ^tXoOedfxovtc,  91X6X0701  cases  where  the  conduct  which  he 
and  9tXo(i.a9ci<  (Plutarch,  ib.  p.  supposes  them  to  pursue,  is  really 
394)_8ach  as  Herodotus  was  in  a  such  as  would  deserve  that  name 
high  degree.  Compare  pp.  396,  397,  in  a  man,— and  such  as  he  himself 
400,  407,  of  the  same  treatise :  also  ascribes  to  the  despot  (iii.  80).  He 
Plutarch  De  Defectu  Oraculorum,  does  not  think  himself  obliged  to 
p.  417— ol  AsX(p(I)v  9eoX6Yoi  &c.  Plu-  ecUl  the  gods  just  and  merciful 
tarch  remarks  that  in  his  time  po-  while  he  is  attributing  to  them 
litical  life  was  extinguished  in  acts  of  envy  and  jealousy  in  their 
Oreece,  and  that  the  questions  put  dealing  with  mankind.  But  the 
to  the  Pythian  priestess  related  religious  interpretation  does  not 
altogether  to  private  and  indivi-  reign  alone  throughout  the  narra- 
dual  affairs  ;  whereas,  in  earlier  tive  of  Herodotus :  it  is  found  side 
times,  almost  all  political  events  by  side  with  careful  sifting  of  fact 
came  somehow  or  other  under  her  and  specification  of  positive,  de- 
cognizance,  either  by  questions  to  finite,  appreciable  causes :  and 
be  answered,  or  by  commemorative  this  latter  vein  is  what  really 
public  offerings  (p.  407).  In  the  distinguished  the  historian  from 
time  of  Herodotus,  the  great  tem-  his  age, — forming  the  preparation 
pies,  especially  those  of  Delphi  for  Thucydidds,  in  whom  it  appears 
and  Olympia,  were  interwoven  predominant  and  almost  exclusive, 
with  the  whole  web  of  Grecian  See  this  point  illustrated  in  Greu- 
political  history.  See  the  Disser-  zer,  Historische  Kunst  der  Grie- 
tation  of  Preller,  annexed  to  his  ohen,  Abschnitt  iii.  pp.  150-159. 
edition  of  Polemonis  Fragmenta,  Jager  (Disputationes  Herodotese^ 
c.  3.  p.  157-162 ;  De  Historic  atque  p.  16.  Gottingen,  1828)  professes  to 
Arte  Periegetarum ;  also  K.  F.  detect  evidences  of  old  age  (senile 
Hermann,  Gottesdienstliche  Alter-  ingenium)  in  the  moralising  colour 
thiimer  der  Griechen,  part  I.  ch.  which  overspreads  the  history  of 
12,  p.  62.  Herodotus,  but  which  I  believe  to 
The  religious  interpretation  of  have  belonged  to  his  middle  and 
historical  phenomena  is  thus  not  mature  age  not  less  than  to  bis 
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probability  that  his  son  and  successor  would  gratuitously 
renounce  it.  Shortly  after  the  reconquest  of  Egypt,  Xer- 
xes began  to  make  his  preparations,  the  magnitude  of 
which  attested  the  strength  of  his  resolve  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  his  designs.  The  satraps  and  subordinate  officers, 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  his  empire,  received  orders 
to  furnish  the  amplest  quota  of  troops  and  munitions  of 
war — horse  and  foot,  ships  of  war,  horse-transports,  pro- 
visions, or  supplies  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  territory;  while  rewards  were  held  out 
to  those  who  should  execute  the  orders  most  efficiently. 
For  four  entire  years  these  preparations  were  carried  on, 
and  as  we  are  told  that  similar  preparations  had  been  going 
forward  during  the  three  years  preceding  the  death  of 
Darius,  though  not  brought  to  any  ultimate  result,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  maximum  of  force,  which  the  empire 
could  possibly  be  made  to  furnish,  *  was  now  brought  to 
execute  the  schemes  of  Xerxes. 

The  Persian  empire  was  at  this  moment  more  exten- 
sive than  ever  it  will  appear  at  any  subsequent  period;  for 
it  comprised  maritime  Thrace  and  Macedonia  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  Thessaly,  and  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the^gean 
north  of  Krete  and  east  of  Euboea — including  even  the 
Cyclades.  There  existed  Persian  forts  and  garrisons  at 
Doriskus,  Eion,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
while  Abdera  with  the  other  Grecian  settlements  on  that 
coast  were  numbered  among  the  tributaries  of  Susa.^  It  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  these  boundaries  of  the  empire, 
at  the  time  when  Xerxes  mounted  the  throne,  as  compared 
with  its  reduced  limits  at  the  later  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war — partly  that  we  may  understand  the  apparent 

latter  years— if  indeed  he  lived  to  XrjffTCdvxou  itav-raxij.  vii.  108.  e8e8o6- 

be    very    old,     which     is    noway  tu>to  yip,   to?   xal  icpAtspbv   fxoi  6s« 

proved,  except  upon  reasons  which  6i^Xu)Tai,  i]  (x^XP^    OsffffaXiirjc   noioa, 

I  have  already  disputed.  See  Bahr,  xal  ^v  bno  PaaiX-^a  Saafxo^popo?,  Ms- 

Gommentatio   de   Vit&   et  Scriptis  y«P«^o"  "^^  xaxaatpe'j'OfASvou  xal  Sa-s- 

Herodoti,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  pov  Map6ovlou;  also  vii.  59,  and  Xe- 

his  edition,  c.  6.  p.  388.  nophon,  Memorab.  iii.  6,  11.   Com- 

^  Herodot.  vii.  19.    x<^pov  itdvxa  pare  ^schylus,  Pers.  871-896,  aAd 

ipsuvu>v  TTJc  "i^Tcetpou.  the  vision  ascribed  to  Gyrus  in  re- 

^  Herodot.  vii.  106.     KaxlvTavav  ference   to   his    successor   Darius, 

yap  exi  Trpdxepov  xauxTj?  x^c   c^eXd-  covering  with  his  wings  both  Eu- 

010?  (i.  e.  the  invasion  by  Xerxes)  rope  and  Asia  (Herodot.  L  209). 
UTtapyoi  iv  x^  0p>)tx^  xal  xoO  'EX- 
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chances  of  success  to  his  expedition,  as  they  presented 
themselves  both  to  the  Persians  and  to  the  medising  Greeks 
— partly  that  we  may  appreciate  the  after-circumstances 
connected  with  the  formation  of  the  Athenian  maritime 
empire. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  481  b.c,  the  vast  army  thus 
raised  by  Xerxes  arrived,  from  all  quarters  of 
Xerxes  the  empire,  at  or  near  to  Sardis ;  a  large  portion 
from  the  of  it  having  been  directed  to  assemble  at  Kritala 
of  Asia—  inKappadokia,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Halys^ 
collection  where  it  was  joined  by  Xerxes  himself  on  the 
invading  road  from  Susa.  i  From  thence  he  crossed  the 
army  at  Halys,  and  marched  through  Phrygia  and  Lydia^ 
his  numer-  passing  through  the  Phrygian  towns  of  Kelsenae, 
0U8  fleet  Anaua  and  Kolossse,  and  the  Lydian  town  of 
magazines  Kallatebus,  Until  he  reached  Sardis,  where 
ofprovision  wiuter-quarters  were  prepared  for  him.  But 
eforehand.  ^j^-^  \qj^^  force,  vast  as  it  was  (respecting  its 
numbers,  I  shall  speak  farther  presently),  was  not  all  that 
the  empire  had  been  required  to  furnish.  Xerxes  had 
determined  to  attack  Greece,  not  by  traversing  the -^gean, 
as  Datis  had  passed  to  Eretria  and  Marathon,  but  by  a  land 
force  and  fleet  at  once;  the  former  crossing  the  Hellespont, 
and  marching  through  Thrace,  Macedonia  and  Thessaly; 
while  the  latter  was  intended  to  accompany  and  cooperate, 
A  fleet  of  1207  ships  of  war,  besides  numerous  vessels  of 
service  and  burthen,  had  been  assembled  on  the  Hellespont 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Thrace  and  Ionia;  moreover  Xerxes, 
with  a  degree  of  forethought  much  exceeding  that  of  his 
father  Darius  in  the  Scythian  expedition,  had  directed  the 
formation  of  large  magazines  of  provisions  at  suitable  mari- 
time stations  along  the  line  of  march,  from  the  Hellespont 
to  the  Strymonic  Gulf.  During  the  four  years  of  military 
preparation  there  had  been  time  to  bring  together  great 
quantities  of  flour  and  other  essential  articles  from  Asia 
and  Egypt.  2 

If  the  whole  contemporary  world  were  overawed  by 
He  throws  ^^^  ^^'^^  assemblage  of  men  and  muniments  of 
a  bridge  war,  which  Xcrxes  thus  brought  together,  so 
accross^the  niuch  transcending  all  past,  we  might  even  say 
Heiies-  all  subsequent,  experience — they  were  no  less 
P®*^*'  astounded  by  two  enterprises  which  entered  into 

•  Herodot.  vii.  26.31«  •  Herodot.  vii.  23-25. 
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his  scheme — the  bridging  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  cutting 
of  a  ship-canal  through  the  isthmus  ot  Mount  Athos.  For 
the  first  of  the  two  there  had  indeed  been  a  precedent,  since 
Darius  about  thirty-five  years  before  had  caused  a  bridge 
to  be  thrown  over  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  crossed  it 
in  his  march  to  Scythia.  Yet  this  bridge  of  Darius,  though 
constructed  by  the  lonians  and  by  a  Samian  Greek,  having 
had  reference  only  to  distant  regions,  seems  to  have  been 
little  known  or  little  thought  of  among  the  Greeks  generally, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  poet  JSschylus  * 
speaks  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  it;  while  the  bridge  of 
Xerxes  was  ever  remembered  both  by  Persians  and  by 
Greeks  as  a  most  imposing  display  of  Asiatic  omnipotence. 
The  bridge  of  boats — or  rather  the  two  separate  bridges 
not  far  removed  from  each  other, — which  Xerxes  caused 
to  be  thrown  across  the  Hellespont,  stretched  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Abydos  on  the  Asiatic  side  to  the  coast 
between  Sestos  and  Madytus  on  the  European,  where  the 
strait  is  about  an  English  mile  in  breadth.  The  execution 
of  the  work  was  at  first  entrusted,  not  to  Greeks,  but  to 
Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  who  had  received  orders  long 
beforehand  to  prepare  cables  of  extraordinary  strength  and 
size  expressly  for  the  purpose;  the  material  used  by  the 
Phoenicians  was  flax,  that  employed  by  th€  Egyptians  was 
the  fibre  of  the  papyrus.  Already  had  the  work  been  com- 
pleted and  announced  to  Xerxes  as  available  for  transit, 
when  a  storm  arose,  so  violent  as  altogether  to  ruin  it. 
The  wrath  of  the  monarch,  when  apprised  of  this  catastrophe, 
burst  all  bounds.  It  was  directed  partly  against  the  chief 
engineers,  whose  heads  he  caused  to  be  struck  ofi',2  but 
partly  also  against  the  Hellespont  itself.  He  commanded 
that  the  strait  should  be  scourged  with  300  _ 
lashes,  and  that  a  set  of  fetters  should  be  let  ig  dee"  ^* 
down  into  it  as  a  farther  punishment.  Moreover  t'oyed  by 
Herodotus  had  heard,  but  does  not  believe,  that  _4raUi  of 
he  even  sent  irons  for  the  purpose  of  branding  Xerxes— ho 
it.  "Thou  bitter  water  (exclaimed  the  scourgers  death  *the 
while  inflicting  this  punishment),  this  is  the  enffineew 
penalty  which  our  master  inflicts  upon  thee,  be-  fsheg^"*^* 
cause  thou  hast  wronged  him  though  he  hath  *i»e  Heiies- 
never  wronged  thee.    King  Xerxes  will  cross  ^°"** 

>  J^Bchylus,  Pers.  781,  764,  873.        having  had  their  noses  and  ears 
*    Plutarch    (Be    Tranquillitate     cut  ofCi 
Animi;  p.  470)  speaks  of  them  as 
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thee,  whether  thou  wilt  or  not;  but  thou  deservest  not 
sacrifice  from  any  man,  because  thou  art  a  treacherous  river 
of  (useless)  salt  water."  i 

Such  were  the  insulting  terms  heaped  by  order  of 
Xerxes  on  the  rebellious  Hellespont.  Herodotus  calls 
them  "non-Hellenic  and  blasphemous  terms,"  which, 
together  with  their  brevity,  leads  us  to  believe  that  he 
gives  them  as  he  heard  them,  and  that  they  are  not  of  his 
own  invention,  like  so  many  other  speeches  in  his  work, 
where  he  dramatises,  as  it  were,  a  given  position.  It  has 
been  common  however  to  set  aside  in  this  case  not  merely 
Bemarks  the  words,  but  even  the  main  incident  of  punish- 
^t  *^"f  ™dt  inflicted  on  the  Hellespont, 2  as  a  mere 
the'punish-  Greek  fable  rather  than  a  real  fact;  the  extreme 
ment  in-  childishness  and  absurdity  of  the  proceedine 
the  Hei-  giving  to  it  the  air  of  an  enemy's  calumny.  JBut 
lespont:  ^hjg  reason  will  not  appear  sufficient,  if  we 
sufficient  transport  ourselves  back  to  the  time  and  to  the 
reason  for  party  concerned.  To  transfer  to  inanimate 
ing  its  '  objects  the  sensitive  as  well  as  the  willing  and 
reality.  designing  attributes  of  human  beings,  is  among 
the  early  and  wide-spread  instincts  of  mankind,  and  one 
of  the  primitive  forms  of  religion.  And  although  the 
enlargement  of  reason  and  experience  gradually  displaces 
this  elementary  Fetichism,  banishing  it  from  the  regions 
of  reality  into  those  of  conventional  fiction — yet  the  force 
of  momentary  passion  will  often  suffice  to  supersede  the 
acquired  habit:  and  even  an  intelligent  man^  may  be 
impeUed  in  a  moment  of  agonizing  pain  to  kick  or  beat 
the  lifeless  object  from  which  he  has  suffered.    By  the 

"  Herodot.  vii.  84,  35.   iveriXXexo  of  Xerxes  himself  (vii.  53) :   com- 

Zii  a)v  paTTtCovTac,  Xiyeiv  PdpPapd  ts  pare  vii.  113,  and  vi.  76.  The  epithet 

xal  dtiodaXa,  ^Q  icixpov    5Su>p,  fie-  aalt^  employed  as  a  reproach,  seems 

ff«6TT)c  Toi  dixTjv  euiTiOei  tiqvBe,  5ti  to  allude  to  the  undrinkable  char- 

|xtv  Ti^ixyiaoii,  ouSev  icp6c  ixelvou  aSt-  acter  of  the  water, 

xov  ica96v.    Kal  fiaaiXeu?  (xev  Ssp^T]^  *  See  Stanley  and  Blomfield  ad 

Siopigaixai  as,  ^Jv  re  ff6  Tfe  pouXiQ,  i^v  iEschyl.  Pers.  731,  and  K.  O.  Miiller 

xe  xal    (jLig*    aoi   64   xato   Slxirjv   dpa  (in  his  Beview  of  Benjamin  Con- 

ou$eUdvQpu>ii(ov  8usi,  ux;  e6vTi6oXep(jp  stant's    work    Sur    la    Beligion), 

fg  xol  «X|xop(p  TTOxafuji.  Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  ii.  p.  59, 

The  assertion — that  no   one  was  *  See  Auguste  Comte,  Traits  de 

in  the  habit   of  sacrificing  to  the  Fhilosophie  Positive,  vol.  v.  le^on 

Hellespont— appears  strange,  when  62,  pp.  40,  40. 
-we  look  to  the  subsequent  conduct 
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old  procedure,  never  formally  abolished,  though  gradually 
disused,  at  Athens — an  inanimate  object  which  had  caused 
the  death  of  a  man  was  solemnly  tried  and  cast  out  of  the 
border.  And  the  Arcadian  youths,  when  they  returned 
hungry  from  an  unsuccessful  day's  hunting,  i  scourged  and 
pricked  the  god  Pan  or  his  statue  by  way  of  revenge. 
Much  more  may  we  suppose  a  young  Persian  monarch, 
corrupted  by  universal  subservience  around  him,  to  be 
capable  of  thus  venting  an  insane  wrath.  The  vengeance 
exercised  by  Cyrus  on  the  river  Gyndes  (which  he  caused 
to  be  divided  into  three  hundred  and  sixty  streamlets, 
because  one  of  his  sacred  horses  had  been  drowned  in  it), 
affords  a  fair  parallel  to  the  scourging  of  the  Hellespont 
by  Xerxes,  To  offer  sacrifice  to  rivers,  and  to  testify  in 
this  manner  gratitude  for  service  rendered  by  rivers,  was 
a  familiar  rite  in  the  ancient  religion.  While  the  grounds 
for  distrusting  the  narrative  are  thus  materially  weakened, 
the  positive  evidence  will  be  found  very  forcible.  The 
expedition  of  Xerxes  took  place  when  Herodotus  was 
about  four  years  old,  so  that  he  afterwards  enjoyed  ample 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  persons  who  had  witnessed 

■  See   'Wachsmuth,    Hellenische  river   Aous,    Valerias,   Maxim.    L 

Alterthumer,  2.  i.  p.  320,  and  K.  F.  6.  2. 

Hermann,    Griech.   Staatsalterthii-        After    the    death    of    the    great 

mer,  sect.  104.  boxer,  wrestler,  Ac,  Theagenfts  of 

For  the  manner  in  which  Gyrus  Thasus,   a  statue   was   erected  to 

dealt  with  the  river  Gyndds,  see  his    honour.     A    personal   enemy, 

Herodot.  i.  202.    The  Persian  sa-  perhaps  one   of  the  1400  defeated 

trap  FharnucbSs  was  thrown  from  competitors,  came  every  night  to 

his  horse  at  Sardis,   and  received  gratify  his  wrath  and  revenge  by 

an  injury  of  which  he  afterwards  flogging   the    statue.     One    night 

died:    he    directed  his   attendants  the    statue    fell   down    upon   this 

to    lead   the    horse   to    the   place  scourger    and    killed    him;    upon 

where  the  accident  had  happened,  which   his   relatives    indicted   the 

to  cut  off  all  his  legs,   and  leave  statue  for  murder:    it   was  found 

him  to  perish  there   (Herodot.  vii.  guilty  by  the  Thasians,  and  thrown 

88).    The  kings  of  Macedonia  of-  into  the   sea.    The   gods  however 

fered  sacrifice  even  during  the  time  were   much    displeased    with    the 

of  Herodotus,  to  the  river  which  proceeding,   and  visited  the  Tha- 

bad  been  the  means  of  preserving  sians  with  continued  famine,  until 

the  life  of  their  ancestor  Perdik-  at  length  a  fisherman  by  accident 

kas ;   after  he  had  crossed  it,   the  fished  up   the  statue,  and  it  was 

stream   swelled   and   arrested  his  restored  to  its  place  (Pausan.  vi. 

pursuers  (Herodot.  viii.  138):  see  11.2).    Compare   the   story  of  the 

an  analogous  story  about  the  in-  statue  'of  Hermds  in  Babrins,  Fa- 

babitants   of  ApoUonia    and    the  bul.  119,  edition  of  Mr.  Lewis. 
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and  taken  part  in  it:  and  the  whole  of  his  narrative 
shows  that  he  availed  himself  largely  of  such  access  to 
information.  Besides,  the  building  of  the  bridge  across 
the  Hellespont,  and  all  the  incidents  connected  with  it, 
were  acts  necessarily  known  to  many  witnesses,  and  there- 
fore the  more  easily  verified.  The  decapitation  of  the  un- 
fortunate engineers  was  an  act  fearfully  impressive,  and 
even  the  scourging  of  the  Hellespont,  while  essentially 
public,  appears  to  Herodotus  i  (as  well  as  to  Arrian  after- 
wards), not  childish,  but  impious.  The  more  attentively 
we  balance,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  positive  testimony 
against  the  intrinsic  negative  probabilities,  the  more  shall 
we  be  disposed  to  admit  without  diffidence  the  statement 
of  our  original  historian. 

New  engineers — perhaps  Greek  along  with,  or  in 
_.  place  of,  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians — were  im- 

Btruction  mediately  directed  to  recommence  the  work, 
b'?^_  which  Herodotus  now  describes  in  detail,  and 
description  which  was  executed  with  increased  care  and 
d^t**!***  solidity.  To  form  the  two  bridges,  two  lines 
of  ships — triremes  and  pentekonters  blended 
together — were  moored  across  the  strait  breastwise,  with 
their  stems  towards  the  Euxine  and  their  heads  towards 
the  -^gean,  the  stream  flowing  always  rapidly  from  the 
former  towards  the  latter.  2  They  were  moored  by  anchors 

'  Herodot.   vii.    36-64:     compare  Euxine  sea,    is    conceived   by  the 

▼iif.  109.    Arrian,   Exp.  Alex.  vii.  historian   as   meeting   that  sea  at 

14.  9.  right  angles ;  and  the  ships,  which 

.*  Herodot.  vii.  86.    The  language  were  moored  near  together  along 

in  which  Herodotus  describes  the  the  current    of  the  strait,   taking 

position  of  these  ships  which  form-  the  line  of  each  from  head  to  stem, 

ed   the   two  bridges,   seems  to  me  were  therefore  also  at  right  angles 

to  have   been   erroneously   or  im-  with   the    Euxine    sea.     Moreover 

perfectly  apprehended  by  most  of  Herodotus  does  not   mean  to  dis- 

the  commentators:    see  the   notes  tinguish  the   two    bridges  hereby, 

ofBahr^Sruse,  WesselingjBennell,  and  to  say  that  the  ships  of  the  one 

and  especially  Larcher:   Schweig-  bridgeware  too  ITovtou  eicixapala?, 

heeuser  is  the  most  satisfactory.  —  and  those  of  the  other  bridge    tou 

Tou  (xiv  IlbvTou    cnixapala^,    tou  ti.  *£XXt]97c6vtou    xaxa    p6ov,    as  Bahr 

'£XX7)9n6vT0U    xaxdt    p6ov.     The  ex-  and  other  commentators  suppose : 

planation    given    by    Tzetzes    of  both  the  predicates  apply  alike  to 

iictxapoiac    by    the    word    nXaYta^  both    the    bridges,— as    indeed    it 

seems  to  me  hardly  exact:  it  means,  stands  to  reason  that  the  a.TT&ngQ' 

notohliquefhTit  at  right  angles  with,  ment  of  ships  best  ,for  one  bridge 

The  doazse  of  the  Bosphorus   and  must  also  have   been  best  for  the 

B^eipont,     flowing    out  of  the  other.    Bespecting  the  meaning  of 
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lead  and  stem,  and  by  very  long  cables.    The  number  of 
jhips  placed  to  carry  the  bridge  nearest  to  the  Euxine 

icixdpvtoi;  inHerodotns,  see  iv.  101;  chosen,  and  that  it  may  have  been 

.  180.      In   the   Odyssey    (ix.  70:  broader  at  the  point  of  the  upper 

sompareEustath.  ad  loc.)  enixapsiat  bridge — which  moreover  might  re- 

Loes  not  mean  oblique,  but  head-  quire  to  be  made  more  secure,   as 

ong    before    the    wind:    compare  having  to    meet  the  first  force  of 

:nlxap,  Iliad,  zviii.  392.    So  in  the  the  current.    The   greater  number 

position  of  the  ships  as  described  of  vessels  in  the  upper  bridge  will 

>y  Herodotus,    if  the    wind   blew  thus  be  accounted  for  in  a  simple 

rom  the  Euxine,  it  would  be  right  and  satisfactory  manner, 

ibaft  of  them.  In  some    of  the  words  used  by 

The  circumstance  stated  by  Hero-  Herodotus   there    appears  an  obs- 

lotus,  — that  in   the  bridge  higher  curity:    they  run  thus — Et^euYvoaav 

ip  the  streain    or   nearest   to   the  Ik  (1)68*  IlsvtTjxovTipouc  xal  rptT^psa^ 

Suxine,  there  were  in  all  860  ves-  auvGivre^,  bitb  jiev  "c^jv  (these  words 

els,  while  in  the  other  bridge  there  are  misprinted   in  Bahr's  edition) 

fere   no   more  than  314,— has  per-  npb?  too   Eu^elvou  IlovToy   i^TQXovtd 

ilexed  the  commentators    and  in-  xe  xal  TptTjxoalac,  bnb  Ss  t:^v  iTepTjv 

luced  them  to  resort  to   inconve-  xioatpt^  xat  S^xa  xal  Tpiirjxoalac  (tou 

dent    explanations  —  as    that     of  (i.ivn6vTou,e7ctxap9ia<;)XOu  Ss*£XX7]9- 

aying,    that  in  the  higher  bridge  tc6vtou  xard    poov),     Tva   dvaxu)ye6'(] 

he  vessels  were  moored  not  in  a  t6v   t6vov   tu>v  5itXu)V  aov9ivTe«  6e, 

lirect  line  across,    but    in    a  line  dfxupac  xaT-^xav  nepifiiqxeac,  Ac, 

lanting,  so  that  the  extreme  vessel  There  is   a  difficulty   respecting 

m  the  European   side   was   lower  the  words  7va  dvaxio^sO^  tov  t6vov 

lown  the  stream  than  the  extreme  xwv  ^TcXtov— what  is  the  nominative 

ressel   on    the  Asiatic  side.    This  case   to    this   verb?    Bahr  says  in 

s  one  of   the    false    explanations  his  note,    ac.  6  poocj    £^nd  he    con- 

;iven     of     ETcixapatac      (slanting^  strues  tu)v  StcXcdv  to  mean  the  cables 

^chrdg):    while   the   idea    of  Gro-  whereby  the  anchors  were  held  fast, 

lovius  and  Larcher,  that  the  ves-  But  if  we  read  farther  on,  we  shall 

;el3  in  the  higher  bridge  presented  see   that   xd   SnXa   mean,   not  the 

heir  "broadside   to  the  current,    is  anchor-cables,  but  the  cables  which 

itill    more    inadmissible.    But  the  were  stretched   across   from  shore 

lifference  in  the  number  of  ships  to  shore  to  form  the  bridge:  the  very 

imployed   in  the  one  bridge  com-  same  words  xcbvSicXiovxou  x6vou,ap- 

)ared  with   the    other,    seems   to  plied  to  these  latter  cables,  occura 

idmit    of   an    easier    explanation,  few  lines  afterwards.  I  think  that  the 

7fe  need   not  suppose,  nor  does  nominative  case  belonging  to  dva- 

lerodotus  say,  that  the  two  bridges  xu>xs'^lQ    is   t]  fetpupa    (not  6  p6o<;)f 

vere    quite    close    together:    con-  and  that  the  words   from  xou   (xiv 

lidering  the  multitude    which  had  IIovxou  down  to  p6ov  are  to  be  read 

o  cross  them,    it   would  be   con-  parenthetically,  as  I  have  printed 

renient  that  they  should  be  placed  them  above:  the  express  object  for 

it   a   certain   distance   from   each  which  the  ships  were  moored  was, 

>ther.    If  they  were  a  mile  or  two  ''that    the   bridge   might  hold  up, 

ipart,   we  may  well  suppose  that  or  sustain,  the  tension  of  its  cables 

he  breadth   of  the  strait  wati  not  stretched    across    from    shore    to 

ixaotly  the  same  in  the  two  places  shore."     I  admit  that  we   should 
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was  three  hundred  and  sixty;  the  number  in  the  other, 
three  hundred  and  fourteen.     Over  each  of  the  two  lines 


naturally  expect  avaxw/cutuot,  and 
not  dvaxu>)reu^,  since  the  proposi- 
tion would  be  true  otboth bridges; 
but  though  this  makes  an  awkward 
construction,  it  is  not  inadmissible, 
since  each  bridge  had  been  pre- 
viously described  in  the  singular 
number. 

Bredow  and  others  accuse  Hero- 
dotus of  ignorance  and  incorrect- 
ness in  this  description  of  the 
bridges,  but  there  seems  nothing 
to  bear  out  this  charge. 

Herodotus  (iv.  85),  Strabo,  (xiii. 
p.  691),  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  12;  vi. 
1)  give  seven  stadia  as  the  breadth 
of  the  Hellespont  in  its  narrowest 
part.  Dr.  Fococke  also  assigns  the 
same  breadth:  Tournefort  allows 
about  a  mile  (vol.  ii.  lett.  4). 
Some  modern  French  measurements 
give  the  distance  as  something 
considerably  greater  —  1130  or 
1160  toises  (see  Miot's  note  on  his 
translation  of  Herodotus).  The 
Duke  of  Bagusa  states  it  at  790 
toises  (Voyage  en  Turquie,  vol.  ii. 
p.  164).  If  we  suppose  the  breadth 
to  be  one  mile  or  6280  feet,  360 
vessels  at  an  average  breadth  of 
14V,  feet  would  exactly  fill  the 
space.  Bennell  says,  ''Eleven  feet 
is  the  breadth  of  a  barge :  vessels 
of  the  size  of  the  smallest  coasting 
craft  were  adequate  to  the  purpose 
of  the  bridge."  (On  the  Geography 
of  Herodotus,  p.  127.) 

The  recent  measurements  or  esti- 
mates stated  by  Miot  go  much 
beyond  Herodotus:  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Bagusa  nearly  coincides 
-with  him.  But  we  need  not  sup- 
pose that  the  vessels  filled  up 
entirely  the  whole  breadth,  without 
ItftTing  any  gaps  between :  we  only 
r,  muA  IbeM  were  no  gaps  left 
JiOf  ft  Tesiel  in  voyage 
MMtpt  in  ihx«Q 


specified  places. 

I  avail  myself  of  a  second  edition 
to  notice  some  comments  of  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar  upon  this  note,  in- 
serted in  the  critical  remarks  ap- 
pended to  the  third  edition  of  his 
Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  voc. 
'ETctxdpffioc,  Herodotus. 

Mr.  Dunbar  difiTers  from  me,  aa 
well  as  from  Liddell  and  Scott,  in 
the  meaning  of  the  word  enixdpjto^, 
but  I  do  not  perceive  that  he 
brings  any  convincing  arguments. 
He  says,  that  this  adjective  signifies 
''in  a  cross  direction,  and  is  op- 
posed by  Herodotus  to  SpOiocy  in  a 
straight  direciionj  and  to  tSsiac 
(Herodot.  iv.  101;  i.  ISO)." 

I  have  made  reference  in  my 
note  to  both  these  passages,  and 
they  seem  to  me  to  bear  out  my 
meaning.  In  the  latter  of  the  two, 
it  is  not  exact  to  say  that  entxapolac 
is  opposed  to  i8sia«:  on  the  con- 
trary, the  two  epithets  are  applied 
to  the  very  same  streets:  "All  the 
streets  of  Babylon  (says  Herodotus) 
are  cut  straight;  those  streets 
which  run  directly  down  to  the 
liver,  as  well  as  the  rest." 

It  is  true  that  in  iv.  101,  Hero- 
dotus contrasts,  in  a  certain  sense, 
inixdpatoc  with  opOioc.  Speaking 
of  the  tgure  of  Scythia,  he  says 
that  it  is  a  parallelogram,  of  which 
two  sides  forming  an  angle  with 
each  other,  are  lines  of  coast ; 
while  the  other  two  sides  run 
straight  up  into  the  interior  (opGiot 
cU  'C7]v  (istTbyaiav)  to  a  certain  point 
of  junction.  To  go  from  the  coast 
into  the  interior  is  always  con- 
ceived by  a  Greek  as  going  upward 
— avu> ;  to  come  from  inland  to 
the  coast,  as  coming  downward, 
%dtu).  Hence  Herodotus  says  that 
these  two  sides  go  straight  up  into 
tHe  interior.   TYv^  other  two  side^ 
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)f  ships,  across  from  shore  to  shore,  were  stretched  six 
(rast  cables,  which   discharged  the   double  function  of 


>f  the  parallelogram,  which  run 
ilong  the  coast,  Herodotus  calls 
'.icixotpfflvc,  falling  in  a  straight 
ine,  or  directly,  upon  the  other 
:wo  which  run  opGtat  i^  rjj^  fxs96- 
'atav.  It  is  plain  that  if  the  two 
tides,  which  ran  up  into  the  in- 
erior  and  there  joined  each  other, 
¥ere  straight,  the  other  two  sides 
>f  the  parallelogram  would  he 
traight  also :  so  that  eicixapoiac  in 
his  passage  does  not  hear  any 
ense  inconsistent  with  straight- 
less. 

In     construing     the    passage  — 

t.^v'j-f^oaoi'^  6e  d>6s*    IlsvTTjxovTspouc 

:ai  tpiTipsa?   auvOevTsc,  oito  fisv  t»]v 

:pbc  Tou  EO^eivOO    IIovtou  6£iQXovTd 

t  xai  TpiTjXoaiac,  oito  5s  T-yjv  ^Tipirjv 

saaotpsaxal6exa  xal  TpiTjxoatac,  (tou 

iei»  IlovTou,  inixapolac,  too  8s  *EX- 

.ria:r6vT0U,    xaxa    poov)    ?va    dvaxto- 

'suig  TO'*  Tovov  "c<I)v  ?7rXu)v,  Mr.  Dun- 

lar  says,  "Mr.  Grote  and  the  edi- 

ors  of  Herodotus   supply  Yscpupov 

fith  i)7c6   fxsv    T7)v,   and  oico  84  ttjv 

TEpTjv.  But  I  cannot  conceive  what 

ational  meaning  can  he   exacted 

rom  eCsuYvOsav— Otto  (jlsv  tyjv  (ys^o- 

av),  when   the    pentekonters    and 

he    triremes   formed   the  YS96pav. 

'here  can  (I  imagine)  he  no  douht 

hat  l(r^^  or   ywpav  must  he  under- 

tood  (which  they  very  often  are 

rith  the  Greek  writers)  ;  the  land, 

.amely,  on  each  side  of  the  strait : 

TO    (xsv   TTjv   (y^v),  on  the  Asian 

ide  ;  Otco  8s  T7]v  dT8p7]v,  on  the  Eu- 

opean  side." 

To  deal  first  with  Mr.  Dnnhar^s 
hjection  to  my  meaning,  which  is 
he  same  as  that  of  Bahr  and 
thers,  I  cannot  admit  his  asser- 
ion,  that  "the  pentekonters  and 
tie  triremes  formed  the  ys^fipav." 
'hey  formed  the  support  of  the 
ridge ;  standing  in  the  same  re- 
ition  to  it,   as  the  piles  of  Wa- 


terloo Bridge  stand  to  the  bridge 
itself.  Speaking  largely,  or  for 
common  purposes,  indeed  the 
bridge  is  understood  to  mean  the 
whole  construction,  support  and 
all:  hut  the  essential  portion  of 
the  bridge  is,  the  continuous  way 
across  from  bank  to  bank,  which, 
in  the  case  of  a  narrow  stream, 
may  exist  without  ally  supports  at 
all.  Now  the  pentekonters  and 
triremes  did  not  of  *  themselves 
form  any  continuous  way  across: 
this  was  formed  by  the  row  of 
tight  parallel  cables  laid  over 
them,  resting  upon  them,  and 
stretching  across  from  bank  to 
bank.  And  Herodotus  uses  the 
preposition  bnb  which  expresses 
this  relation:  the  pentekonters  and 
triremes  were  put  together  side  by 
side  under  the  bridge;  or  rather, 
they  were  first  put,  and  then  the 
bridge  of  tightened  cables  was  laid 
over  or  upon  them. 

Mr.  Dunbar's  supposition  that 
the  substantive  belonging  to  uno  (lev 
TTjv,  &e.  is  Y^'^'i^^c^i^ii^g  ^he  two 
opposite  coasts,  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean—seems to  me  inadmissible. 
The  words  ttjv  itpo?  too  Eu^stvou 
IIovxou,  if  you  apply  them  to  one 
of  the  two  bridges,  designate  na- 
turally enough  the  one  which  is 
highest  up  in  the  stream :  but  they 
cannot  be  employed  to  signify  the 
Asiatic  coast  as  distinguished  from 
the  European,  for  they  have  just 
a»  much  reference  to  one  as  to 
the  other.  Nor  can  I  think  thai 
the  preposition  Ono  can  be  used 
to  signify  what  Mr.  Dunbar  means. 
Assuming  even  that  it  could  prop- 
erly be  used  to  mean  those  ships 
which  were  moored  near  or  close 
to  the  land,  we  must  recollect  that 
what  Herodotus  is  here  describing, 
is  a  series  of  ships  lying  near  each 
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holding  the  ships  together,  and  of  supporting  the  bridge- 
way  to  be  laid  upon  them.   They  were  tightened  by  means 


other  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  stream.  Of  the  larger  portion 
of  these  ships  it  could  never  be 
said  with  any  propriety,  that  they 
lay  Ozo  TTjv  Yf|V— either  under  the 
Asiatic  or  European  coast.  Be- 
sides, on  Mr.  Dunbar's  construe* 
tion,  Herodotus  would  be  only 
describing  one  bridge,  whereas 
there  were  undeniably  ^100. 

Mr.  Dunbar's  conception  of  the 
structure  of  the  bridge  differs  es- 
sentially from  mine,  but  I  should 
lengthen  this  note  too  much  by 
commenting  upon  it. 

He  contests  my  supposition  that 
the  two  bridges  may  have  been  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  on 
the  ground  that  both  of  them  ter- 
minated in  an  axxV]  Tpaysa  ec  Od- 
Xaooav  xaTr^xouoa,  on  the  European 
side;  and  he  translates  dxTT]  pro- 
montory or  headland.  But  dxTT), 
Just  as  often,  if  not  oftener— 
means  a  line  of  coast^  stretching 
along  for  a  considerable  distance 
(see  Herodot.  iy.  38). 

Again,  he  differs  from  me,  and 
agrees  with  Bahr,  in  regard  to  the 
nominatiye  case  which  is  to  be 
understood  to  the  yerb  dvaxujyeu^. 
He  thinks  that  6  p6o<  is  understood, 
not  fj  Y«?'ip«— obserying:— 

«How  the  bridge  should  keep 
fbo  cables  in  a  state  of  tension,  I 
cannot  comprehend.  ''Iva  must  be 
referred  to  a  cause  immediately 
preceding  and  well-ascertained ; 
and  this  can  only  be  the  term  p6oc. 
From  the  statement  which  the  his- 
torian gives  of  the  different  modes 
of  anchoring  the  two  divisions, 
it  would  appear  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  triremes  to  be 
moored  in  the  direction  of  the 
current,  in  order  that  it  might  by 
its  force  keep  the  cables  tautf  and 
BOt  allow  them  to  swing."  I  con- 


fess that  I  do  not  feel  the  difficulty 
which  strikes  Mr.  Dunbar,  in  trans- 
lating the  words  Tva  dvaxtu/eu^ 
Tov  Tovov  Tu>v  ZTtXtsi'ty  iu  the  way 
that  I  have  proposed  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  note.  And  I  have 
already  remarked  that  by  the  words 
TO/  TOVOV  Tu>v  S;:Xu>v,  Herodotus 
does  not  mean  the  anchor-cables, 
but  the  vast  cables  stretched  across : 
as  he  himself  again  uses  the  phrase 
a  few  lines  farther  on  — xotTficp 
eneTtdevav  xaxorsp^s  tu>v  SicXiuv  too 
Tovo'j,  where  Bahr  and  Schweig- 
haeuser  justly  remark  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  xaTUrepOe  tu>v  SzXcuv 
evTSTapi^vcDv.  It  might  be  possible 
to  suppose  T}  9UvOe9ic  or  xa 
ouvTi^epLSva  (extracted  out  of  the 
preceding  participle  9uv9evTec)  the 
understood  nominative  case  to 
dvaxu>)reu^,  which  would  get  rid 
of  the  awkward  construction  of 
YSf'jpa  in  the  singular  number — 
nsvTT)xovTipou^xal  TptT]pia(;  ouvOdvTSc 
tva  dvaxu>]re'J^  (^  aovQeaic  tuxv 
Tpiripecov)  tov  t6vov  tu)v  StiXcuv, 
dyxopac  xaTi^xav  nspifii^xsac,  Ac.  For 
cases  in  which  an  unexpressed 
nominative  case  is  extracted  out 
of  the  verb  preceding,  compare 
Mattbiae,  Gr.  Gr.  s.  296;  and  KUh- 
ner.  Gr.  Gr.  s.  414. 

Mr.  Dunbar  speaks  *^ofthe  different 
modes  of  anchoring  the  two  divi- 
sions:" and  Bahr  holds  the  same 
opinion.  But  as  I  understand  Hero- 
dotus, he  speaks  of  no  such  diffe- 
rence :  all  the  ships,  in  both  bridges, 
were  anchored  both  lahead  and 
astern,  with  their  heads  down  the 
stream.  SuvOivTSc  6e  d^xupac  xotiJ- 
xav  wepifjLT^xsa?,  TO?  (lev  icpoc  too  n6v- 
Too  T^?  ixipyi^f  tu>v  dvefjLtov  eTvexev 
Tu>v  lau>9ev  ix7tve6vTU>v,  t^?  6e  4Tt- 

p7)C,     T-^C    'tpic     iinipTjC    TS     Xal    TOO 

AiYttioo,  e&pou  ts  xal  v6tou  etvexa. 
Bahr  construes   t^c  ixip?)? — x^c  6t 
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of  capstans  on  each  shore :  in  three  different  places  along 
the  line,  a  gap  was  left  between  the  ships  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  small  trading  vessels  without  masts,  in  voyage 
to  or  from  the  Euxine,  to  pass  and  repass  beneath  the 
cables. 

Out  of  the  six  cables  assigned  to  each  bridge,  two 
were  of  flax  and  four  of  papyrus,  combined  for  the  sake  of 
increased  strength;  for  it  seems  that  in  the  bridges  first 
made,  which  proved  too  weak  to  resist  the  winds,  the 
Phoenicians  had  employed  cables  of  flax  for  one  bridge, 
the  Egyptians   those   of  papyrus  for  the  other,  i     Over 

4Tip7j<;— as  if  they  agreed  with  Y^^o-  [xspiSoc,    tsXsut^c,    or   some   word 

pa(;,  and  as  if  the  anchors  of  the  ships  indicating   direction,    or    relative 

belonging  to  one  bridge  had  heen  let  hearing;    on  the  one  side,    on  the 

down  at  the  extremity  towards  the  other  side,  equivalent  to  IvQcv  (aev, 

Euxine— the  anchors   of  those  be*  ivGsv  6s.   SufScient  vindication  may 

longing  to  the  other  bridge  at  the  ex-  be  found  of  the  use  of  the  genitive 

tremity  towards  the  ^gean.  Surely  case  eTip-/)?  in  Matthiae,  Gr.  Ghr.  §.  377; 

this  explanation  cannot  be  received.  KUhner,  Gr  Gr.  §.  623.    And  in  this 

If  a  ship  held  by  only  one  anchor,  case  it  coincides  with   the   fanda- 

that  anchor  always  must  be  at  the  mental  conception  which  these  an- 

extremity  towards  the  Euxine;  for  thors  give  us  of  a  Greek  Genitive 

the  current  of  the  Hellespont,  which  —as  designing  the  whence^  or  source 

runs  from  the  Euxine,    would  not  from  which  an  action  arises.    The 

permit    it   to  be  otherwise.    Even  anchors   are    conceived    as  pulling 

if  the  anchor  were   originally   let  from  one  side   and  from  the  other 

down  at  the  head,    when  pointing  side,  against  the  dangerous  winds 

to    the  -Slgean,    the    force   of  the  when  they  blow, 

current    would    alter  the  position  *  For  the  long  celebrity  of  these 

of  the  ship  until  the  anchor  came  cables,    see  the  epigram  of  Archi- 

to  be  between    the    ship   and    the  mdlus,  composed  two  centuries  and 

Euxine.    Besides,  it  surely  cannot  a  half  afterwards,    in  the  time  of 

be  doubted,  that  the  same  mode  of  Hiero  H.    of  Syracuse,    ap.  Athe> 

anchorage    which  was  suitable  for  neeum,  v.  209. 

the  ships  of  one  bridge  would  also  Herodotus  states  that  in  thick- 
be  suitable  for  those  of  the  other,  ness  and  compact  make  (Tca^ruTTjc 
Moreover,  the  historian  tells  us  xal  xaXXovTj)  the  cables  of  flax  were 
that  some  anchors  were  intended  equal  to  those  of  papyrus ;  but  that 
to  guard  against  the  winds  bio-  in  weight  the  former  were  superior; 
wing  out  of  the  Euxine — others,  for  each  cubit  in  length  of  the 
to  guard  against  those  blowing  out  flaxen  cable  weighed  a  talent:  we 
of  the  ^gean.  Surely,  each  ship  can  hardly  reason  upon  this,  bd- 
of  each  bridge  would  need  to  be  cause  we  do  not  know  whether  he 
made  fast  against  both.  Compare  means  an  Attic,  an  Euboic,  or  an 
Pindar,  Olymp.  vi.  101,  66'  dyxOpai.  JBgineean  talent;  nor,  if  he  means 
I  construe  the  words  t^c  iripri^  an  Attic  talent,  whether  it  be  an 
— T^«;  5e  iT^pT)^— differently  from  Attic  talent  of  commerce,  or  of  the 
Bahr.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  monetary  standard, 
do  not  agree  with  vgcpOpa^,  but  with  The    cables     contained    in    the 
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these  again  were  laid  planks  of  wood,  sawn  to  the  appro- 
priate width,  secured  above  by  a  second  line  of  cables 
stretched  across  to  keep  them  in  their  places.  Lastly, 
upon  this  foundation  the  causeway  itself  was  formed,  out 
of  earth  and  wood,  with  a  palisade  on  each  side  high  enough 
to  prevent  the  cattle  which  passed  over  from  seeing  the 
water. 

The  other  great  work  which  Xerxes  caused  to  be 
Xerxes  cut  Performed,  for  facilitating  his  march,  was,  the 
a  ship-  cutting  through  of  the  isthmus  which  connects 
the  Isthmus  ^^®  stormy  promontory  of  Mount  Athos  with 
of  Blount  the  mainland.!  That  isthmus  near  the  point 
Athos.  where  it  joins  the  mainland  was  about  twelve 

stadia  (not  quite  so  many  furlongs)  across,  from  the 
Strymonic  to  the  Toronaic  Gulf;  and  the  canal  dug  by 
order  of  Xerxes  was  broad  and  deep  enough  for  two 
triremes  to  sail  abreast.  In  this  work  too,  as  well  as  in 
the  bridge  across  the  Hellespont,  the  Phoenicians  were 
found  the  ablest  and  most  efficient  among  all  the  subjects 
of  the  Persian  monarch;  but  the  other  tributaries,  especial- 
ly the  Greeks  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Akanthus, 
and  indeed  the  entire  maritime  forces  of  the  empire, 2  were 
brought  together  to  assist.  The  head-quarters  of  the  fleet 
were  first  at  Kyme  and  Phokaea,  next  at  Elaeus  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  from  which' 
point  it  could  protect  and  second  at  once  the  two  enterprises 
going  forward  at  the  Hellespont  and  at  Mount  Athos.  The 
canal-cutting  at  the  latter  was  placed  under  the  general 
directions  of  two  noble  Persians — Bubares  and  Artachseus,' 
and  distributed  under  their  measurement  as  task-work 
among  the  contingents  of  the  various  nations ;  an  ample 
supply  of  flour  and  other  provisions  being  brought  for  sale 
in  the  neighbouring  plain  from  various  parts  of  Asia  and 
Egypt. 

Three  circumstances  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus 
respecting  this  work  deserve  special  notice.    First,  the 

Athenian  dockyard  are  distinguish-  ner,  ch.  z.  p.  165. 

ed  at  o^oivia  6xTu>6ixTuX«,  4;a8ax-  *  For  a  specimen  of  the  destnzct- 

toXa— in  which  expressions,    how-  ive  storms   near   the    promontory 

erer,  M.  Boeckh  cannot  certainly  of  Athos,  see  Ephorus,  Fragment, 

determine   whether   circumference  121,  ed.  Didot ;  Diodor.  ziii.  41. 

or  diameter  he  meant:    he  thinks  *  Herodot.vii.  22,  23, 116;  Diodor. 

jHTobably  the  former.  See  his  learn-  xl.  2. 
Dm  Seeweaen  der  Athe- 
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superior  intelligence  of  the  PhcBnicians,  who,  within  sight 
of  that  lofty  island  of  Thasos  which  had  been   Superior 
occupied  three  centuries  before  by  their  free   J^teiii- 
ancestors,  were  now  labouring  as  instruments   fh^p^hoeni- 
to  the  ambition  of  a  foreign  conqueror.  Amidst   ^ians. 
all  the  people  engaged,  they  alone  took  the  precaution  of 
beginning  the  excavation  at  a  breadth  far  greater  than  the 
canal  was  finally  destined  to  occupy,  so  as  gradually  to 
narrow  it,  and  leave  a  convenient  slope  for  the  sides.   The 
others  dug  straight  down,  so  that  the  time  as  well  as  the 
toil  of  their  work  was  doubled  by  the  continual  falling  in 
of  the  sides — a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  degree  of 
practical  intelligence  then  prevalent,   since  the  nations 
assembled  were  many  and  diverse.     Secondly,  Herodotus 
remarks  that  Xerxes  must  have  performed  this  laborious 
work  from  motives  of  mere  ostentation:  "for  it  would  have 
cost  no  trouble  at  all"  (he  observes  *)  to  drag  all  the  ships 

'  Herodot.  vii.  24:  u>c  fxsv  ifxs  I  transcribe  the  observations  of 
a'jtx3«XXe6|x£vov  eupiaxgiv,  (xsYaXo-  Colonel  Leake.  That  excellent 
opoo'JvTjc;  eivsy.a  auToSsp^r)?  opuoosiv  observer  points  out  evident  traces 
ex^Xsus,  eQeXtuv  ts  SuvapLtv  dnoSii-  of  its  past  existence:  but  in  my 
xvUffQat,  xai  fi.v7]]x69uva  XiTteaOat*  ica-  judgement,  even  if  no  such  traces 
p;bv  Yop,  fxrj5sva  ttovov  Xa^ov-  now  remained,  the  testimony  of 
Ta?,  Tov  bOjxov  T0(;  vsae;  6icipuoai,  Herodotus  and  Thucydidds  (iv.  109) 
op'J<J5£iv  sxsXsus  Sitbpu^afQQaXdaffio,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove 
eupoc  ujc  S<Jo  Tpir^peac  nXisiv  Ofiiou  that  it  had  existed  really.  The 
£Xa(7Tpsu(xsva(;.  observations  of  Colonel  Leake  il- 
According  to  the  manner  in  lustrate  at  the  game  time  the  mo- 
which  Herodotus  represents  this  tives  in  which  the  canal  origin- 
excavation  to  have  been  perform-  ated:  "The  canal  (he  says)  seems  to 
ed,  the  earth  dug  out  was  hand-  have  been  not  more  than  sixty 
cd  up  by  man  to  man  from  the  feet  wide.  As  history  does  not 
bottom  of  the  canal  to  the  top—  mention  that  it  was  ever  kept  in 
the  whole  performed  by  hand,  repair  after  the  time  of  Xerxes, 
without  any  aid  of  cranes  or  bar-  the  waters  from  the  heights  around 
rows.  have  naturally  filled  it  in  part 
The  pretended  work  of  turning  with  soil  in  the  course  of  ages. 
the  course  of  the  river  Halys,  It  might,  however,  without  much 
which  Grecian  report  ascribed  to  labour,  be  renewed,  and  there  can 
CroBsus  on  the  advice  of  TfaalSs,  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
was  a  far  greater  work  than  the  useful  to  the  navigation  of  the 
cutting  at  Athos  (Herodot,  i.  76).  ^gean:  for  such  is  the  fear  enter- 
As  this  ship-canal  across  the  tained  by  the  Greek  boatmen  of 
isthmus  of  Athos  has  been  treated  the  strength  and  uncertain  direo- 
often  as  a  fable  both  by  ancients  tion  of  the  currents  around  Mount 
(Juvenal,  Sat.  x.)  and  by  modems  Athos,  and  of  the  gales  and  high 
(Cousindry,  Voyage  en  Mac^doine),  seas  to  which  the  vicinity  of  the 
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in  the  fleet  across  the  isthmus;  so  that  the  canal  was  nowise 
needed.  So  familiar  a  process  was  it,  in  the  mind  of  a 
Greek  of  the  fifth  century  b.c,  to  transport  ships  by  me- 
chanical force  across  an  isthmus;  a  special  groove  or  slip 
being  seemingly  prepared  for  them:  such  was  the  case  at 
the  Diolkus  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Thirdly,  it  is 
to  be  noted,  that  the  men  who  excavated  the  canal  at  Mount 
Athos  worked  under  the  lash;  and  these,  be  it  borne  in 
mind,  were  not  bought  slaves,  but  freemen^ 
except  in  so  far  as  they  were  tributaries  of  the 
Persian  monarch;  perhaps  the  father  of  Herodo- 
tus, a  native  of  Halikarnassus  and  a  subject  of 
the  brave  Queen  Artemisia,  may  have  been 
among  them.  We  shall  find  other  examples  as 
we  proceed,  of  this  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
whip,  and  full  conviction  of  its  indispensable 
necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  Persians  ^ — even  to 
drive  the  troops  of  their  subject-contingents  on 


Employ- 
ment of 
the  lash 
over  the 
workmen 
engaged 
on  the 
canal — im 
pressiou 
made 
thereby 
on  the 
Greeks. 


mountain  is  subject  during  half 
the  year,  and  which  are  rendered 
more  formidable  by  the  deficiency 
of  harbours  in  the  Oulf  of  Orfan&, 
that  I  could  not,  as  long  as  I  was 
on  the  peninsula,  and  though  of- 
fering a  high  price,  prevail  upon 
any  boat  to  carry  me  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  to 
the  western.  Xerxes,  therefore, 
was  perfectly  justified  in  cutting 
this  canal,  as  well  from  the  secu- 
rity which  it  afforded  to  his  fleet, 
at  from  the  facility  of  the  work 
and  the  advantages  of  the  ground, 
which  seems  made  expressly  to 
tempt  such  an  undertaking.  The 
experience  of  the  losses  which  the 
former  expedition  under  Mardo- 
nius  had  suffered  suggested  the 
idea.  The  circumnavigation  of  the 
capes  Ampelus  and  Canastraeum 
was  much  less  dangerous,  as  the 
gulfs  afford  some  good  harbours, 
and  it  was  the  object  of  Xerxes 
to  colleci  forces  from  the  Greek 
cities  in  those  gulfs  as  he  passed. 
XT  there  be  any  dif&culty  arising 
'ftoa  'tk»  BNTxatWe  of  Hetodoluft, 


it  is  in  comprehending  how  the 
operation  should  have  required  so 
long  a  time  as  three  years,  when 
the  king  of  Persia  had  such  mul- 
titudes  at  his  disposal,  and  among 
them  Egyptians  and  Babylonians, 
accustomed  to  the  making  of  can- 
als." (Leake,  Travels  in  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  iii.  eh,  24.  p. 
145) 

These  remarks  upon  the  enter- 
prise are  more  judicious  than  those 
of  Major  Bennell  (Geogr.  of  He- 
rodot.  p.  116).  I  may  remark  that 
Herodotus  does  not  affirm  that  the 
actual  cutting  of  the  canal  occu- 
pied three  years,— he  assign  that 
time  to  the  cutting  with  all  its 
preliminary  arrangements  included 
— TcposToijxaCsTO  ex  xpitov  ETetov 
xou  [xiXiaxa  e«  tov  'A9u)v  (vii.  22). 

'  Herodot.  vii.  22:  (opuaoov  6ito 
(iotoxlYCDv  TcavToSaitol  t^c  oxpotTiwv 
6id6o)roi  6'  ecpoiTUiv.— vii.  56 :  Eip^rj^ 
6s,  ETcsi  TS  5iep7)  e<;  ttjv  Eupu>n7)v, 
eQi^siTO  TOV  ffTpaxov  uno  pLaaTiYcuv 
Siapalvovxa: — compare  vii.  103,  and 
Xenophon,  Anabasis,  iii.  4-26. 

rtYA     «^%«\i\Va,1    necessity,     and 
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to  the  charge  in  battle.  To  employ  the  seonrge  in  this 
way  towards  freemen,  and  especially  towards  freemen 
engaged  in  military  service,  was  altogether  repugnant  both 
to  Hellenic  practice  and  to  Hellenic  feeling.  The  Asiatic 
and  insular  Greeks  were  relieved  from  it,  as  from  various 
other  hardships,  when  they  passed  out  of  Persian  dominion 
to  become,  first  allies,  afterwards  subjects,  of  Athens:  and 
we  shall  be  called  upon  hereafter  to  take  note  of  this  fact 
when  we  appreciate  the  complaints  preferred  against  the 
hegemony  of  Athens. 

At  the   same   time  that  the  subject-contingents  of 
Xerxes  excavated  this  canal,  which  was  fortified   Bridge  of 
acrainst  the  sea  at  its  two  extremities  by  compact   ^oa\» 
earthen  walls  or  embankments,  they  also  threw   across  the 
bridges  of  boats  over  the  river  Strymon.   These   Strymon. 
two  works,   together  with  the  renovated  double  bridge 
acros.]  the  Hellespont,  were  both  announced  to  Xerxes  as 
completed  and  ready  for  passage,  on  his  arrival  at  Sardis 
at  the  beginning  of  winter  481-4S0  b.c.   Whether  the  whole 
of  his  vast  army  arrived  at  Sardis  at  the  same  time  as 
himself,  and  wintered  there,  may  reasonably  be  doubted; 
but  the  whole  was  united  at  Sardis  and  ready  to  march 
against  Greece,  at  the  beginning  of  spring  480  b.c. 

While  wintering  at  Sardis,  the  Fersian  monarch  des- 
patched heralds  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  except  Sparta 
and  Athens,  to  demand  the  received  tokens  of  submission, 
earth  and  water.  The  news  of  his  prodigious  armament 
was  well  calculated  to  spread  terror  even  among  the  most 
resolute  of  them.  And  neat  the  same  time  sent  orders  to 
the  maritime  cities  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia  to  prepare 
"dinner"  for  himself  and  his  vast  suite  as  he  passed  on  his 
march.  That  march  was  commenced  at  the  first  beginning 
of  spring,  and  continued  in  spite  of  several  threatening 
portents  during  the  course  of  it — one  of  which  Xerxes  was 
l3lind  enough  not  to  comprehend,  though,  according  to 
Herodotus,  nothing  could  be  more  obvious  than  its  signifi- 
cation > — while  another  was  misinterpreted  into  a  favourable 
omen  by  the  compliant  answer  of  the  Magian  priests. 

plentiful  use,  of  the  whip,  towards  rol.    i.    p.  256    aeqq.f   and  hii  dia* 

subject-tributaries,    as    conceived  logue  on  this  subject  with  hii  Tur- 

by  the  ancient  Persians,    finds  its  kish  conductor  Ali-Aga. 

parallel  in  the  modem  Turks.  See  '  Herodot.  rii.ST.  lipa^  9ffi  i^ivti 

the  M6moires   du  Baron   de  Tott,  (Ai7«)    to    Si(7:r,<    tv    o68tvl    X6ifcfj 
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On  quitting  Sardis,  the  vast  hjost  was  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  columns;  a  spacious  interval  being 
left  between  the  two  for  the  king  himself  with 
his  guards  and  select  Persians.  First  of  all^ 
came  the  baggage,  carried  by  beasts  of  burden, 
immediately  followed  by  one-half  of  the  entire 
body  of  infantry,  without  any  distinction  of  nations.  Next, 
the  select  troops,  1000  Persian  cavalry  with  1000  Persian 
spearmen,  the  latter  being  distinguished  by  carrying  their 
spears  with  the  point  downwards,  as  well  as  by  the  spear 
itself,  which  had  a  golden  pomegranate  at  its  other  ex- 
tremity, in  place  of  the  ordinary  spike  or  point  whereby  the 
weapon  was  planted  in  the  ground  when  the  soldier  was 
not  on  duty.  Behind  these  troops  walked  ten  sacred  horses, 
of  vast  power  and  splendidly  caparisoned,  bred  on  the 
Nissean  plains  in  Media:  next,  the  sacred  chariot  of  Zeus, 
drawn  by  eight  white  horses — wherein  no  man  was  ever 
allowed  to  mount,  not  even  the  charioteer,  who  walked  on 
foot  behind  with  the  reins  in  his  hand.  Next  after  the 
sacred  chariot  came  that  of  Xerxes  himself,  drawn  byNissean 
horses ;  the  charioteer,  a  noble  Persian  nabied  Patiramphes, 
being  seated  in  it  by  the  side  of  the  monarch — who  was 
often  accustomed  to  alight  from  the  chariot  and  to  enter 


iitoty^aaTo,  xiir.zp  eu30ixfiXT,TOv  sof 
InKO^  7«p  eTsxs  Xayov.  Euo'jjiL^XrjTov 
Hit  ir/jt  eYevETO,  Sti  l|jLeXXe  (xsv  eXav 
ff7p«Ti7}v  ir.X  tTjv  *EXXd5a  EspSrn; 
ifVi^iiXixa  xal  fxzYaXoitpeTtgjTaTot, 
07Ei9u>  8i  itepi  i<iJ'jTou  Tpijrtuv  rj^siv 
t<  t6v  ayTOv  ycLpov. 

Thu  prodigy  was,  that  a  mare 
lirought  forth  a  hare,  which  signi- 
fied that  Xerxes  would  set  forth 
on  his  expedition  to  Greece  with 
strength  and  splendour,  but  that 
he  would  come  back  in  timid  and 
disgraceful  flight. 

The  implicit  faith  of  Herodotus, 
first  in  the  reality  of  the  fact- 
next,  ia  the  certainty  of  his  inter- 
pretation—deserves notice,  as  illus- 
trating his  canon  of  belief  and 
thftt  of  his  »geu  The  interpretation 
i§  doubtless  here  the  generating 
tfttttte  ot  the  itoty  interpTeted*.  an 
ttslpJM  laaiit  after  4he  ex^edWVon 


has  terminated,  imagines  an  ap- 
propriate simile  for  its  proud  com- 
mencement and  inglorious  termin- 
ation (Farturiunt  montes,  nascetnr 
ridiculus  mus),  and  the  simile,  is 
recounted,  either  by  himself  or  by 
some  hearer  who  is  struck  with  it, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  real  antecedent 
fact.  The  aptness  of  this  supposed 
antecedent  fact  to  foreshadow  the 
great  Persian  inyasion  (to  suaOjjL- 
3X7JTOV  of  Herodotus)  serves  as 
presumptive  evidence  to  bear  out 
the  witness  asserting  it;  while  de- 
parture from  the  established  ana- 
logies of  nature  affords  no  motive 
for  disbelief  to  a  man  who  admits 
that  the  gods  occasionally  send 
special  signs  and  warnings. 

'  Compare  the  description  of  the 
processional  march  of  Cyrus,  as 
given  in  the  Cyropsdia  of  Xe- 
-ao-^YkOw^  "sVA,  %^  1-20. 
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a  litter.  Immediately  about  his  person  were  a  chosen  body 
of  1000  horse-guards,  the  best  troops  and  of  the  highest 
breed  among  the  Persians,  having  golden  apples  at  the 
reverse  extremity  of  their  spears,  and  followed  by  other 
detachments  of  1000  horse,  10,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse, 
all  native  Persians.  Of  these  10,000  Persian  infantry,  called 
the  Immortals  because  their  number  was  always  exactly 
maintained,  9000  carried  spears  with  pomegranates  of 
silver  at  the  reverse  extremity,  while  the  remaining  1000, 
distributed  in  front,  rear,  and  on  each  side  of  this  detach- 
ment, were  marked  by  pomegranates  of  gold  on  their  spears. 
With  them  ended  what  we  may  call  the  household  troops: 
after  whom,  with  an  interval  of  two  furlongs,  the  remaining 
host  followed  pell-mell.*  Respecting  its  numbers  and 
constituent  portions  I  shall  speak  presently,  on  occasion  of 
the  great  review  at  Doriskus. 

On  each  side  of  the  army,  as  it  marched  out  ofSardis, 
was  seen  suspended  one-half  of  the  body  of  a   g^^^y  ^^ 
slaughtered  man,  placed  there  expressly  for  the   the  rich 
purpose  of  impressing  a  lesson  on  the  subjects   J^an^py?" 
of  Persia.     It  was  the  body  of  the  eldest  son  of  thius— son 
the  wealthy  Pythius,  a  Phrygian  old  man  resident   Jeath^by 
at  Kelsense,  who  had  entertained  Xerxes  in  the   order  of 
course  of  his  march  from  Kappadokia  to  Sardis,   x®"^®^* 
and  who  had  previously  recommended  himselfby  rich  gifts 
to   the   preceding   king  Darius.     So   abundant  was   his 
hospitality  to  Xerxes,  and  so  pressing  his  offers  of  pecuniary 
contribution  for  the  Grecian  expedition,  that  the  monarch 
asked  him  what  was  the  amount  of  his  wealth.  "I  possess 
(replied  Pythius),  besides  lands  and  slaves,  2000  talents  of 
silver  and  3,993,000  of  golden  darics,  wanting  only  7000  of 
being  4,000,000.     All  this  gold  and  silver  do  I  present  to 
thee,  retaining  only  my  lands  and  slaves,  which  will  be 
quite  enough."  Xerxes  replied  by  the  strongest  expressions 
of  praise  and  gratitude  for  his  liberality;  at  the  same  time 
refusing  his  offer,  and  even  giving  to  Pythius  out  of  his 
own  treasure  the  sum  of  7000  darics,  which  was  wanting 
to  make  up  the  exact  sum  of  4,000,000.     The  latter  was  so 
elated  with  this  mark  of  favour,  that  when  the  'army  was 
about  to   depart  from   Sardis,  he   ventured,   under  the 
influence  of  terror  from  the  various  menacing  portents,  to 

*  Herodot.  vii.  41.    Msta  Si  tV)v  Ttttcov  5it).iXei7iTo  xal  fioo  jtaSlou;,  xal 
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prefer  a  prayer  to  the  Persian  monarch.  His  five  sons  were 
all  about  to  serve  in  the  invading  army  against  Greece: 
his  prayer  to  Xerxes  was,  that  the  eldest  of  them  might 
be  left  behind,  as  a  stay  to  his  own  declining  years,  and  that 
the  service  of  the  remaining  four  with  the  army  might  be 
considered  as  sufficient.  But  the  unhappy  father  knew  not 
what  he  asked.  "Wretch!  (replied Xerxes)  dost  thou  dare 
to  t^lk  to  me  about  thy  son,  when  I  am  myself  on  the  march 
against  Greece,  with  my  sons,  brothers,  relatives,  and 
friends?  thou  who  art  my  slave,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
follow  me  with  thy  wife  and  thy  entire  family?  Know 
that  the  sensitive  soul  of  man  dwells  in  his  ears:  on  hearing 
good  things,  it  fills  the  body  with  delight,  but  boils  with 
wrath  when  it  hears  the  contrary.  As,  when  thou  didst 
good  deeds  and  madest  good  offers  to  me,  thou  canst  not 
boast  of  having  surpassed  the  king  in  generosity — so  now, 
when  thou  hast  turned  round  and  become  impudent,  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  thee  shall  not  be  the  full  measure 
of  thy  deserts,  but  something  less.  For  thyself  and  for 
thy  four  sons,  the  hospitality  which  I  received  from  thee 
shall  serve  as  protection.  But  for  that  one  son  whom  thou 
especially  wishest  to  keep  in  safety,  the  forfeit  of  his  life 
shall  be  thy  penalty."  He  forthwith  directed  that  the  son 
of  Pythius  should  be  put  to  death,  and  his  body  severed  in 
twain;  of  which  one-half  was  to  be  fixed  on  the  right-hand, 
the  other  on  the  left-hand,  of  the  road  along  which  the 
army  was  to  pass.  * 

A  tale  essentially  similar,  yet  rather  less  revolting, 
has  been  already  recounted  respecting  Darius,  when  under- 
taking  his  expedition  against  Scythia.  Both  tales  illustrate 
the  intense  force  of  sentiment  with  which  the  Persian 
kings  regarded  the  obligation  of  universal  personal  ser- 
vice, when  they  were  themselves  in  the  field.  They  seem 
to  have  measured  their  strength  "by  the  number  of  men 
whom  they  collected  around  them,  with  little  or  no  refer- 
ence to  quality:  and  the  very  mention  of  exemption — the 
idea  that  a  subject  and  a  slave  should  seek  to  withdraw 
himself  from  a  risk  which  the  monarch  was  about  to  en- 
counter—>was  an  offence  not  to  be  pardoned.  In  this  as 
in  the  other  acts  of  Oriental  kings,  whether  grateful,  muni* 

'^  t  The  Inoldent  respecting  Pythias     ate  of  the  wealth  of  Pythins;    but 
Hfrodot.   rii.  27,   28,    38,    39.     in  other  respects,    the  story  seems 
»6  OO&Adence  in  the  estim-     well  entitled  to  credit. 
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ficent  or  ferocious,  we  trace  nothing  but  the  despotic 
force  of  personal  will,  translating  itself  into  act  without 
any  thought  of  consequences,  and  treating  subjects  with 
less  consideration  than  an  ordinary  Greek  master  would 
have  shown  towards  his  slaves. 

FromSardis,  the  host  of  Xerxes  directed  its  march  to 
Abydos,  first  across  Mysia  and  the  river  Kaikus — then 
through  Atameus,  Karine,  and  the  plain  of  Thebe.     They 
passed   Adramyttium   and  Antandrus,   and   crossed   the 
range  of  Ida,  most  part  of  which  was  on  their  j^arch  to 
left-hand,  not  without  some  loss  from  stormy   Abydos— 
weather  and  thunder,  i  From  hence  they  reached  gSo^*to 
Ilium  and  the  river  Skamander,  the  stream  of  iiium  by 
which  was  drunk  up,  or  probably  in  part  trampled   Xerxes, 
and  rendered  undrinkable,  by  the  vast  host  of  men  and 
animals.     In   spite  of  the  immortal  interest  which  the 
Skamander  derives  from  the  Homeric  poems,  its  magnitude 
is  not  such  as  to  make  this  fact  surprising.    To  the  poems 
themselves  even  Xerxes  did  not  disdain  to  pay  tribute. 
He  ascended  the  holy  hill  of  Ilium, — reviewed  the  Per- 
gamus  where  Priam  was  said  to  have  lived  and  reigned, — 
sacrificed  1000  oxen  to  the  patron  goddess  Athene, — and 
caused  the  Magian  priests  to  make  libations  in  honour  of 
the  heroes  who  had  fallen  on  that  venerated  spot.     He 
even  condescended  to  inquire  into  the  local  details,  2  abun- 
dantly supplied  to  visitors  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium,  of 
that  great  real  or  mythical  war  to  which  Grecian  chrono- 
logers  had  hardly  yet  learned  to  assign  a  precise  date. 
And  doubtless  when  he  contemplated  the  narrow  area  of 
that  Troy  which  all  the  Greeks  confederated  under  Aga- 
memnon had  been  unable  for  ten  years  to  overcome,  he 
could  not  but  fancy  that  these  same  Greeks  would  fall  an 
easy  prey  before   his  innumerable  host.     Another  day's 
march  between  Itha«teium,  Ophryneium  and  Dardanus  on 
the  left-hand,  and  the  Teukrians  of  Gergis  on  the  right- 
hand,  brought  him  to  Abydos,  where  his  two  newly-con- 
structed bridges  over  the  Hellespont  awaited  him. 

On  this  transit  from  Asia  into  Europe  Herodotus 
dwells  with  peculiar  emphasis — and  well  he  might  do  so, 
since  when  we  consider  the  bridges,  the  invading  number, 
the  unmeasured  hopes  succeeded  by  no  less  unmeasured 

•  Herodot.  vii.  42. 

*  Plerodot.  vii.  43.    Ostjv^ixsvo^  8i,  xal  icu96|jitvo<  xtlvu)v  iKavTor,  Aa 
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calamity — it  will  appear  not  only  to  have  been  the  most 
imposing  event  of  his  century,  but  to  rank  among  the  most 
imposing  events  of  all  history.  He  surrounds  it  with 
much  dramatic  circumstance,  not  only  mentioning  the 
marble  throne  erected  for  Xerxes  on  a  hill  near  Abydos, 
from  whence  he  surveyed  both  his  masses  of  land-force 
covering  the  shore  and  his  ships  sailing  and  racing  in  the 
strait  (a  race  in  which  the  Phoenicians  of  Sidon  surpassed 
the  Greeks  and  all  the  other  contingents) — but  also  super- 
adding to  this  real  fact  a  dialogue  with  Artabanus,  in- 
tended to  set  forth  the  internal  mind  of  Xerxes.  He 
farther  quotes  certain  supposed  exclamations  of  the  Aby- 
denes  at  the  sight  of  his  superhuman  power.  '^Why  (said 
one  of  these  terror-striken  spectators  i),  why  dost  thou,  oh 
Zeus,  under  the  shape  of  a  Persian  man  and  the  name  of 
Xerxes,  thus  bring  together  the  whole  human  race  for  the 
ruin  of  Greece?  It  would  have  been  easy  for  thee  to  ac- 
complish that  without  so  much  ado."  Such  emphatic 
ejaculations  exhibit  the  strong  feeling  which  Herodotus 
or  his  informants  throw  into  the  scene,  though  we  cannot 
venture  to  apply  to  them  the  scrutiny  of  historical  criti- 
cism. 

At  the  first  moment  of  sunrise,  so  sacred  in  the  mind 
of  Orientals,  2  the  passage  was  ordered  to  begin.  The 
bridges  were  perfumed  with  frankincense  and  strewed  with 
myrtle  boughs,  while  Xerxes  himself  made  libations  into 
the  sea  with  a  golden  censer,  and  oflTered  up  prayers  to 
Helios,  that  he  might  efi'ect  without  hindrance  his  design 
of  conquering  Europe  even  to  its  farthest  extremity. 
Along  with  his  libation  he  cast  into  the  Hellespont  the 
censer  itself,  with  a  golden  bowl  and  a  Persian  scimitar — 
„I  do  not  exactly  know^  (adds  the   historian)  whether  he 

>  Herodot.  vii.  45,  53,  56.   'Q  Zsu,  the  Roman  troops  of  Vitellius  and 

ti    6r]    dv8pt    el56ptsvo«    Ilspoig,    xai  Vespasian,  and  the  rise  of  the  sun 

ouvo{jLa    (xvtI    Ai6«    Ssp^sa    ftsasvo;,  while    the    combat    was    yet    un- 

ivdoTaTov  ttjv  *EXXd5a  eQsXeK;  itoi^-  finished:  compare  also  QuintusCur- 

ffat,    aYtov    iravta?   dv9pu)Tco'j(; ;    xal  tins  (iii.  3,  8.  p.  41.  ed.  Miitzel). 
YOtp   &veo  tooTJcov    i^r^i    toi    itoissiv         '  Herodot.  vii.  54.    xauxa  oux  l)ru> 

xcuxa.  dxpexatu^  Siaxpivai,  outs  si  xtp 'HXlo> 

«  Tacitus,  Histor.  iii.  24.     «Un-  dvaTiQsi?  xox-^xs  ec  to  7rsXaY0(;,  cure 

diq^u^  clamor,  et  oriontem  solem,  el  [xsTSfidXr^ors    oi    tov  'lLX)r^(T;iovTov 

lUkin  Syrifc  moB  est,  consalutavfere"  [x-xaTiYtboovTi,    xal  dvTi   tootcov  ttj>» 

U-ln  liii  striking  description  of  the  OdXaooav  e6u>pisTo. 
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threw  them  in  as  a  gift  to  Helios,  or  as  a  mark  of  repent- 
ance and  atonement  to  the  Hellespont  for  the  stripes 
which  he  had  inflicted  upon  if  Of  the  two  bridges,  that 
nearest  to  the  Euxine  was  devoted  to  the  military  force — 
the  other  to  the  attendants,  the  baggage,  and  xerxes  and 
the  beasts  of  burthen.  The  10,000  Persians,  his  army 
called  Immortals,  all  wearing  garlands  on  their  Jhe^HeUes- 
heads,  were  the  first,  to  pass  over.  Xerxes  him-  pontine 
self,  with  the  remaining  army,  followed  next,  **'^^8®"- 
though  in  an  order  somewhat  different  from  that  which  had 
been  observed  in  quitting  Sardis:  the  monarch  having 
reached  the  European  shore,  saw  his  troops  crossing  the 
bridges  after  him  "under  the  lash."  But  in  spite  of  the 
ase  of  this  sharp  stimulus  to  accelerate  progress,  so  vast 
were  the  numbers  of  his  host,  that  they  occupied  no  less 
than  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  without  a  moment  of 
intermission,  in  the  business  of  crossing  over — a  fact  to  be 
borne  in  mind  presently,  when  we  come  to  discuss  the 
totals  computed  by  Herodotus,  i 

Having  thus  cleared  the  strait,  Xerxes  directed  his 
inarch  along  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  to  the   Ma^ch  to 
isthmus   whereby    it    is  joined    with   Thrace,  Doriskusin 
between  the  town  of  Kardia  on  his  left-hand  near^the 
and  the  tomb  of  Helle  on  his  right — the  epony-  mouth  of 
mous  heroine  of  the  strait.     After  passing  this   !l?^i8^flee?^ 
isthmus,  he  turned  westward  along  the  coast  of  joins  him 
the  Gulf  of  Melas  and  the  ^gean  Sea — crossing  ^*®"' 
the  river  from  which  that  Grulf  derived  its  name,  and  eVen 
drinking  its  waters  up  (according  to  Herodotus)  with  the 
men  and  animals  of  his  army.     Having  passed  by  the 
iEolic  city  of  -(Enus  and  the  harbour  called  Stentoris,  he 
peached  the  sea-coast  and  plain  called  Doriskus  covering 
the  rich  delta  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus. '   A  fort  had 
been  built  there  and  garrisoned  by  Darius.     The  spacious; 
plain  called  by  this  same  name  reached  far  along  the  shore 
to  Cape  Serreium,  and  comprised  in  it  the  towns  of  Sale 
ind  Zone,  possessions  of  the  Samothracian  Greeks  planted 
3n  the  territory  once  possessed  by  the  Thracian  Kikones 
Dn  the  mainland.     Having  been  here  joined  by  his  fleet, 
kvhich  had  doubled  2  the  southernmost  promontory  of  the 

»  Herodot.   yii.   55,  56.     Ais^if)  8e         "  Herodot.   vii.  58-59;   Pliny,   H. 

}  (jTpottoc;  auTou  ev  iicza  i]\j.ipr^<t\.  xat  N.  iv.  11.    See   some  valuable  re- 

:v   dTtxa  au'^povgoi,   eXivOaa?  o'jSsva  marks  on  the  topogta^'^'^  ^^^'^'''^^* 

ffovov.  kua  and  lYxft  xk.ft\^\jo-aT\LQ«i^  ^I'Csv'jk 
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Thracian  Chersonese,  he  thought  the  situation  convenient 
for  a  general  review  and  enumeration  both  of  his  land  and 
his  naval  force. 

Never  probably  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  there 
Bev'ew  been  brought  together  a  body  of  men  from 
and  muster  regions  BO  remote  and  so  widely  diverse,  for 
on  the  QQg  purpose  and  under  one  command,  as  those 

Doriskus  whicji  were  now  assembled  in  Thrace  near  the 
—immense  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  About  the  numerical 
thrnations  total  WO  Cannot  pretend  to  form  any  definite 
brought  idea;  about  the  variety  of  contingents  there 
oge  er.  ^^  ^^  room  for  doubt.  '*What  Asiatic  nation 
was  there  (asks  Herodotus,  i  whose  conceptions  of  this 
expedition  seem  to  outstrip  his  powers  of  language)  that 
Xerxes  did  not  bring  against  Greece?''  Nor  was  it  Asiatic 
nations  alone,  comprised  within  the  Oxus,  the  Indus,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Ked  Sea,  the  Levant,  the  -^gean  and 
the  Euxine:  we  must  add  to  these  also  the  Egyptians,  the 
Ethiopians  on  the  Nile  south  of  Egypt,  and  the  Libyans 
from  the  desert  near  Kyrene.  Not  all  the  expeditions, 
fabulous  or  historical,  of  which  Herodotus  had  ever  heard, 
appeared  to  him  comparable  to  this  of  Xerxes,  even  for 
total  number;  much  more  in  respect  of  variety  of  compo- 
nent  elements.     Forty-six  different  nations,  2  each   with 

town  Btill   called  Enos,  in  Grise-  they  pretend   to   have  vanquished 

bach,   Keiae   durch  Bumelien  und  forty-six  nations — ivixi^crapLSv   S9vs3 

nach  Brussa,   ch.  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  15/-  i^  xctt  rsavapdtxovTa:    though  there 

159  (Gottingen,   1841).     He  shows  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  so 

reason  for   believing  that  the  in-  great  anumber  of  contingents  were 

dentation  of  the  coast,  marked  on  engaged  with  Datis   at  Marathon, 

the  map  as  the  Gulf  of  .SlnoSf  did  Compare  the  boasts  of  Antiochus 

not   exist   in   ancient    times,    any  king   of  Syria   (b.g.  192)  abont  his 

more  than  it  exi-ts  now.  immense     Asiatic     host     brought 

*  Uerodot.  vii.  20-21.  across  into  Greece^  as   well  as  the 

*  See  the  enumeration  in  Hero-  contemptuous  comments  of  the 
dotus,  vii.  61-96.  In  chapter  76,  Boman  consul  Quinctius  (Livy, 
one  name  has  dropped  out  of  the  xxxv.  48-49).  «Yaria  enim  genera 
text  (see  the  note  of  Wesseling  and  armorum,  et  multa  nomina  gentium 
Schweighseuser),  which,  in  addition  inauditarum,  Dahas,  et  Medos,  et 
to  those  specified  under  the  head  Cadusio8,etElym8eo8— Syrosomnes 
of  the  land  force,  makes  up  exactly  esse  :  baud  paulo  mancipiorum 
forty-six.  It  is  from  this  source  melius,  propter  servilia  ingenia, 
that  Herodotus  derives  the  boast  quam  militum  genus :"  and  the 
Whioh  be  puts  into  the  mouth  of  sharp  remark  of  the  Arcadian  en- 
tb*  AtheniftDS  (ix.  27)  respecting  voy  Antiochus  (Xenophon,  Hellen. 

liMti«  of  IfftcathOA,  in  'wYiioh     vU-  l^  33).     Quintus  Curtius  also 
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its  distinct  national  costume,  mode  of  arming,  and  local 
leaders,  formed  the  vast  land-force.  Eight  other  nations 
furnished  the  fleet,  on  board  of  which  Persians,  Medes  and 
Sakge  served  as  armed  soldiers  or  marines.  The  real 
leaders,  both  of  the  entire  army  and  of  all  its  various 
divisions,  were  native  Persians  of  noble  blood,  who  distri- 
buted the  various  native  contingents  into  companies  of 
thousands,  hundreds,  and  tens.  The  forthy-six  nations 
composing  the  land- force  were  as  follows: — Persians, 
Medes,  Kissians,  Hyrkanians,  Assyrians,  Baktrians,  Sakae, 
Indians,  Arians,  Parthians,  Chorasmians,  Sogdians,  Gan- 
darians,  Dadikee,  Kaspians,  Sarangse,  Paktyes,  Utii,  Myki, 
Parikanii,  Arabians,  Ethiopians  in  Asia  and  Ethiopians 
south  of  Egypt,  Libyans,  Paphlagonians,  Ligyes,  Matieni, 
Maryandyni,  Syrians,  Phrygians,  Armenians,  Lydians, 
Mysians,  Thracians,  Kabelians,  Mares,  Kolchians,  Alaro- 
dians,  Saspeires,  Sagartii.  The  eight  nations  who  furnished 
the  fleet  were — Phoenicians  (300  ships  of  war),  Egyptians 
(200),  Cypriots  (150),  Kilikians  (100),  Panxphylians  (30), 
Lykians  (50),  Karians  (70),  Ionic  Greeks  (100),  Doric 
Greeks  (30),  .^olic  Greeks  (60\  Hellespontic  Greeks  (100), 
Greeks  from  the  islands  in  tne  -^gean  (17):  in  all  1207 
triremes  or  ships  of  war  with  three  banks  of  oars.  The 
descriptions  of  costumes  and  arms  which  we  find  in  Hero- 
dotus are  curious  and  varied.  But  it  is  important  to 
mention  that  no  nation  except  the  Lydians,  Pamphylians, 
Cypriots  and  Karians  (partially  also  the  Egyptian  marines 
on  shipboard)  bore  arms  analogous  to  those  of  the  Greeks 
(i.  e.  arms  fit  for  steady  conflict  and  sustained  charge,  ^ — 
for  hand  combat  in  line  as  well  as  for  defence  of  the  per- 
son,— but  inconveniently  heavy  either  in  pursuit  or  in 
flight).  The  other  nations  were  armed  with  missile 
weapons, — light  shields  of  wicker  or  leather,  or  no  shields 
at  all, — turbans  or  leather  caps  instead  of  helmets, — 
swords  and  scythes.  They  were  not  properly  equipped 
either  for  fighting  in  regular  order  or  for  resisting  the  line 
of  spears  and  shields  which  the  Grecian  hoplites  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  Their  persons  too  were  much  less 
protected  against  wounds  than  those  of  the  latter;  some 

has    some    rhetorical   turns    about  (iii.  4,  29;  iv.  46,  9)   «ignota  etiam 

the    number    of    nations,     whose  ipsi  Dario  gentium  nomina,"  &c. 

names    even  were  hardly   known,  *  Herodot.  vii.  89-93. 
tributary  .to     the   Persian    empir^ 
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of  them  indeed,  as  the  Mysians  and  LihyaDS,  did  not 
even  carry  spears,  but  only  staves  with  the  end  hardened 
in  the  fire.  J  A  nomadic  tribe  of  Persians,  called  Sagartii, 
to  the  number  of  SO 00  horsemen,  came  armed  only  with 
a  dagger  and  with  the  rope  known  in  South  America 
as  the  lasso,  which  they  cast  in  the  fight  to  entangle  an 
antagonist.  The  -Ethiopians  from  the  Upper  Nile  had 
their  bodies  painted  half  red  and  half  white,  wore  the 
skins  of  lions  and  panthers,  and  carried,  besides  the 
javelin,  a  long  bow  with  arrows  of  reed,  tipped  with  a 
point  of  sharp  stone. 

It  was  at  Doriskus  that  the  fighting-men  of  the  entire 
„  .        land-army  were  first  numbered ;  for  Herodotus 

of  the  army  cxptcssly  informs  us  that  the  various  contingents 
—method  had  nevcr  been  numbered  separately,  and  avows 
his  own  ignorance  of  the  amount  of  each.  The 
means  employed  for  numeration  were  remarkable.  Ten 
thousand  men  were  counted,  2  and  packed  together  as 
closely  as  possible:  a  line  was  drawn,  and  a  wall  of 
enclosure  built,  around  the  space  which  they  had  occupied, 
into  which  all  the  army  was  directed  to  enter  successively, 
so  that  the  aggregate  number  of  divisions,  comprising 
10,000  each,  was  thus  ascertained.  One  hundred  and 
seventy  of  these  divisions  were  affirmed  by  the  informants 
of  Herodotus  to  have  been  thus  numbered,  constituting 
a  total  of  1,700,000  foot,  besides  80,000  horse,  many 
war-chariots  from  Libya  and  camels  from  Arabia,  with  a 
presumed  total  of  20,000  additional  men.^  Such  was  the 
vast  land-force  of  the  Persian  monarch:  his  naval  equip- 
ments were  of  corresponding  magnitude,  comprising  not 
only  the  1207  triremes*  or  war-ships  of  three  banks  of 
oars,  but  also  3009  smaller  vessels  of  war  and  transports. 
The  crew  of  each  trireme  comprised  200  rowers,  and  thirty 
fighting-men,  Persians  orSakae;  that  of  each  of  the  accom- 
panying vessels  included  eighty  men,   according  to   an 

■  Herodot.  rii.  61-81.  same   rude    mode  of  enumeration 

*  The    army    which   Darius   had  was  employed  by  Darius  Godoman- 

conducted  against  Scythia  is  said  nus   a   century   and   a   half    after. 

to  bare  been  counted  by  divisions  wards,  before  he  marched  his  army 

of  10,000  each,  but  the  process  is  to    the   field    of  losus.     (Quintua 

AOl  described  in  detail   (Herodot  Curtius,  iii.  2,  3,  p.  24,  Mutzel.) 

fr.  t7).  «  Herodot.  vii.  89-97. 
9  BwtdoU  TiL  60,  87,  184.     This 
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verage  which  Herodotus  supposes  not  far  from  the  truth, 
f  we  sum  up  these  items,  the  total  numbers  brought  by 
Lerxes  from  Asia  to  the  plain  and  to  the  coast  of  Doriskus 
ould  reach  the  astounding  figure  of  2,317,000  and  incred- 
len.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  farther  march  v*^®*^*.*^*. 
:om  Doriskus  to  Thermopylae,  Xerxes  pressed  by'i^ero-" 
ito  his  service  men  and  ships  from  all  the  dotus, 
eople  whose  territory  he  traversed;  deriving  from  hence 
reinforcement  of  120  triremes  with  aggregate  crews  of 
4,000  men,  and  of  300,000  new  land  troops,  so  that  the 
ggregate  of  his  force  when  he  appeared  at  Thermopylae 
as  2,640,000  men.  To  this  we  are  to  add,  according  to 
le  conjecture  of  Herodotus,  a  number  not  at  all  inferior, 
3  attendants,  slaves,  sutlers,  crews  of  the  provision-craft 
nd  ships  of  burthen,  &c.,  so  that  the  male  persons  accom- 
anying  the  Persian  king  when  he  reached  his  first  point 
f  Grecian  resistance  amounted  to  5,283,220!  So  stands 
le  prodigious  estimate  of  this  army,  the  whole  strength 
f  the  eastern  world,  in  clear  and  express  figures  of  Hero- 
otus,  1  who  himself  evidently  supposes  the  number  to  have 
een  even  greater ;  for  he  conceives  the  number  of  "camp- 
)llowers"  as  not  only  equal  to,  but  considerably  larger 
lan,  that  of  fighting-men.  We  are  to  reckon,  besides, 
(le  eunuchs,  concubines,  and  female  cooks,  at  whose 
umber  Herodotus  does  not  pretend  to  guess;  together 
ith  cattle,  beasts  of  burthen,  and  Indian  dogs,  in  in- 
efinite  multitude,  increasing  the  consumption  of  the 
egular  army. 

To  admit  this  overwhelming  total,  or  anything  near 
)  it,  is  obviously  impossible:  yet  the  disparaging  Comments 
smarks  which  it  has  drawn  down  upon  Hero-  ^^9J^  **^®  , 
otus  are  noway  merited.  2    He  takes  pains  to   Herodotus 
istinguish  that  which  informants  told  him,  from  f ?d  »p°^ 
lat  which  he  merely  guessed.    His  description  wuness  * 
f  the  review  at  Doriskus  is  so  detailed,  that  he   a^^  jadge. 
ad  evidently  conversed  with  persons  who  were  present 
t  it,  and  had  learnt  the  separate  totals  promulgated  by 

*  Herodot.   vii.   185-188.     Itcxycuv  »  Even  Dahlmannf  who  has  many 

ivTa    Tcv     T/(j)ov    oxpotTOv    8x    TTj?  good  remarks  in  defence  of  Hero- 

(jirj(;.     (vii.  157.)     "Vires   Orientis  dotus,    hardly    does    him    justice 

ultima  secum  Bactra  ferens,"  to  (Herodot,  Ans    seiaem  Buche  seiu 

»&    the  language  of  Virgil  ahout  Leben,  ch.  zzziy.  p.  176). 
ntony  at  Actium. 
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the  enumerators — infantry,  cavalry,  and  ships  of  war  great 
and  small.  As  to  the  number  of  triremes,  his  statement 
seems  beneath  the  truth,  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
contemporary  authority  of  iEschylus,  who  in  the  ^Persae' 
gives  the  exact  number  of  1207  Persian  ships  as  having 
fought  at  Salamis:  but  between  Doriskus  and  Salamis, 
Herodotus  1  has  himself  enumerated  647  ships  as  lost  or 
destroyed,  and  only  1 20  as  added.  No  exaggeration  there- 
fore can  well  be  suspected  in  this  statement,  which  would 
imply  about  276,000  as  the  number  of  the  crews,  though 
there  is  here  a  confusion  or  omission  in  the  narrative 
which  we  cannot  clear  up.  But  the  aggregate  of  3000 
smaller  ships,  and  still  more  that  of  1,700,000  infantry,  are 
far  less  trustworthy.  There  would  be  little  or  no  motive 
for  the  enumerators  to  be  exact,  and  every  motive  for  them 
to  exaggerate — an  immense  nominal  total  would  be  no  less 
pleasing  to  the  army  than  to  the  monarch  himself — so  that 
the  military  total  of  land-force  and  ships'  crews,  which 
Herodotus  gives  as  2,641,000  on  the  arrival  at  Thermopylae, 
may  be  dismissed  as  unwarranted  and  incredible.  And 
the  computation  whereby  he  determines  the  amount  of 
non-military  persons  present,  as  equal  or  more  than  equal 
to  the  military,  is  founded  upon  suppositions  no  way  ad- 
missible. For  though  in  a  Grecian  well-appointed  army 
it  was  customary  to  reckon  one  light-armed  soldier  or 
attendant  for  every  hoplite,  no  such  estimate  can  be  ap- 
pHed  to  the  Persian  host.  A  few  grandees  and  leaders 
might  be  richly  provided  with  attendants  of  various  kinds, 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  army  would  have  none  at  all. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
render  the  military  total,  which  must  at  all  events  have 
been  very  great,  consistent  with  the  conditions  of  possible 

*  Only  120  ships  of  war  ar?  men-  also  indicated  (viii.  14-16). 

tioned  by   Herodotus  (vii.  185)  as  As  the    statement   of  iBschylns 

having  joined  afterwards  from  the  for  the  number  of  the  Persian. tri- 

seaports  in  Thrace.    But  400  were  remes  at  Salamis  appears  well  en' 

destroyed,    if    not    more,    in    the  titled   to  credit,  we  must  suppose 

terrible  storm  on  the  coast  of  Mag-  either  that  the  number  of  Doriskus 

nesia  (vii.  190) ;   and  the  squadron  was    greater    than    Herodotus   has 

of  200  lail,  detached  by  the  Per-  mentioned,  or  that  a  number  greater 

siani  ronnd  Eubcea,  were   also  all  than    that    which    he    has    stated 

lo«t   (viii.   7) ;    besides    forty-five  joined  afterwards. 

:  at  destroyed  in  the  various  Bee  a  good  note  of  Amersfoordt, 

■n^M*  Artemisinm   (vii.  ad  Demosthen.  Orat.  de  Symmoriis^ 

ll>.     Other  lOBsea   ate  ^.  %a  i,li<i^^%u^  v^^v^. 
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subsistence,  is  by  supposing  a  comparative  absence  of 
attendants,  and  by  adverting  to  the  fact  of  the  small  con» 
sumption,  and  habitual  patience  as  to  hardship,  of  OrientalB 
in  all  ages.  An  Asiatic  soldier  will  at  this  day  make  his 
campaign  upon  scanty  fare,  and  under  privations  which 
would  be  intolerable  to  an  European,  i  And  while  we  thus 
diminish  the  probable  consumption,  we  have  to  consider 
that  never  in  any  case  of  ancient  history  had  so  much 
previous  pains  been  taken  to  accumulate  supplies  on  the 
line  of  march:  in  addition  to  which,  the  cities  in  Thrace 
were  required  to  furnish  such  an  amount  of  provisions 
when  the  army  passed  by,  as  almost  brought  them  to  ruin. 
Herodotus  himself  expresses  his  surprise  how  provisions 
could  have  been  provided  for  so  vast  a  multitude,  and 
were  we  to  admit  his  estimate  literally,  the  difficulty 
would  be  magnified  into  an  impossibility.  Weighing  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  well,  and  considering  that  this 
army  was  the  result  of  a  maximum  of  effort  throughout 
the  vast  empire, — that  a  great  numerical  total  was  the 
thing  chiefly  demanded, — and  that  prayers  for  exemption 
were  regarded  by  the  Grreat  King  as  a  capital  offence — 
and  that  provisions  had  been  collected  for  three  years 
before  along  the  line  of  march — we  may  well  believe  that 
the  numbers  of  Xerxes  were  greater  than  were  ever 
assembled  in  ancient  times,  or  perhaps  at  any  known  epoch 
of  history.  But  it  would  be  rash  to  pretend  to  guess  at 
any  positive  number,  in  the  entire  absence  of  ascertained 
data.  When  we  learn  from  Thucydides  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  find  out  the  exact  numbers  of  the  small 

'  See  on  this  point  Volney,Tra-  maintained  in  the  field.    The  best 

▼els  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  cb.  xxiv.  solution   of  the  difficulty  will   ho 

vol.  ii.  p.  70,  71;  ch.  xxxii.  p.  367;  found  in  the  temperance  and  simple 

and  ch.  xxxix.  p.  436  (Engl,  transl.)  diet  of  the  Indians."  (Bernier,  Tra- 

Kinneir,     Geographical    Memoir  velsinthe  Mogul  Empire,  translated 
of   the    Persian    Empire,  p.    22-23.  by  Brock,  vol.  ii.  App.  p.  118.) 
Bernier,    who  followed  the  march  So  also   Petit  de  la  Croix  says, 
of  Aurungzebe  from  Delhi,  In  1665,  aboutthe  enormous  host  of  Genghis- 
says  that  some  estimated  the  num-  Khan,  "Les  hommes  sont  si  sobres, 
her    of   persons    in    the    camp    at  qu'ils    s'accommodent    de    toutes 
300,000,    others  at  different   totals,  sortes  d'alimens." 
but    that    no    one   knew,  nor  had  That  author  seems   to   estimate 
they  ever  been  counted.    He  says,  the    largest    army    of  Genghis    at 
>'You   are    no   doubt   at   a  loss  to  700,00  men.  (Histoire  de  Genghis, 
conceive    how    so    vast  a  number  liv.  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  193.) 
both   of  men  and  animals  can  be 
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armies  of  Greeks  who  fought  at  Mantineia,  i  we  shall  not 
be  ashamed  to  avow  our  inability  to  count  the  Asiatic 
multitudes  at  Doriskus.  We  may  remark,  however,  that^ 
in  spite  of  the  reinforcements  received  afterwards  in 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  aggregate  total  ever  afterwards  increased. 
For  Herodotus  takes  no  account  of  desertions,  which  yet 
must  have  been  very  numerous,  in  a  host  disorderly, 
heterogeneous,  without  any  interest  in  the  enterprise ;  and 
wherein  the  numbers  of  each  separate  contingent  were 
unknown. 

Ktesias  gives  the  total  of  the  host  at  800,000  men,  and 
1000  triremes,  independent  of  the  war-chariots: 
if  he  counts  the  crews  of  the  triremes  apart  from 
the  800,000  men  (as  seems  probable),  the  total 
will  then  be  considerably  above  a  million.  JBlian 
assigns  an  aggregate  of  700,000  men:  Diodonis* 


Other  test! 
monies 
about  the 
number  of 
the  Per- 
sians. 


*  Thucyd.  ▼.  68.  Xenophon  calls 
the  host  of  Xerxes  innumerable — 
dvotplBfxTjTov  axpaxiiv  (Anabas.  ili. 
2,  13). 

It  seems  not  to  be  considered 
necessary  for  a  Turkish  minister 
to  know  the  number  of  an  as- 
sembled Turkish  army.  In  the 
war  between  the  Bussians  and 
Turks  in  1770,  when  the  Turkish 
array  was  encamped  at  Babadag 
near  the  Balkan,  Baron  de  Tott 
tells  us,  "Le  Yisir  me  demanda  un 
jour  fort  s6rieu8ement  si  Parm6e 
Ottomane  6toit  nombreuse.  C'est 
k  Yous  quo  je  m^adresserois,  lui 
dis-je,  si  j'^tais  curieux  de  le  sa- 
▼oir.  Je  I'ignore,  me  r6pondit-il. 
Si  rous  I'ignorez,  comment  pour- 
rois-je  en  dtre  instruit?  En  lisant 
la  Oazette  de  Vienne^  me  r^pliqua- 
t-il.    Je  restai  confoudu." 

The  Duke  of  Bagusa  (in  his  Vo- 
yage en  Hongrie,  Turquie,  Ac.)) 
after  mentioning  the  prodigiously 
exaggerated  statements  current 
about  the  numbers  slain  in  the 
lappretsed  insurrection  of  the  Ja- 
aliiMfidl  at  Coiuitantlnople  in  1826, 
1^  <»0n  a  dit  et  t^p^i^,  q.\xe 


leur  nombre  s'^toit  61ev6  k  halt 
ou  dix  mille,  et  cette  opinion  s'est 
accr^dit^e  (it  was  really  about 
500).  Mais  les  Orientaux  en  g£- 
n^ral,  et  les  Turcs  en  particulier, 
n'ont  aucune  id^e  des  nombres: 
ils  les  emploient  sans  exactitude, 
et  ils  sent  par  caractSre  port^s  k 
TexagSration.  D'un  autre  cdt£, 
le  gouvernement  a  d(L  favoriser 
cette  opinion  populaire,  pour  frap. 
per  ^imagination  et  inspirer  una 
plus  grande  terreur."  (vol.  ii,  p. 
37.) 

*  Ktesias,  Persica,  c.  22,  23; 
-Lilian,  V.  H.  xiii.  3 ;  Diodorus,  xi. 
2-11. 

Bespecting  the  various  numeri- 
cal statements  in  this  case,  see 
the  note  of  Bos  ad  Cornel.  Nepot. 
Themistocl.  c.  2,  p.  76,  76. 

The  Samian  poet  Choerilus,  a  few 
years  younger  than  Herodotus,  »nd 
contemporary  with  Thucydidfts, 
composed  an  epic  puem  on  the  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes  against  Greece. 
Two  or  three  short  fragments  of 
it  are  all  that  is  preserved:  he 
enumerated  all  the  separate  nations 
'<n'Viq  lvLTXL\%li«d  contingents  to  Xer- 
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appears  to  follow  partly  Herodotus,  partly  other  authori- 
ties. None  of  these  witnesses  enable  us  to  correct  Hero- 
dotus, in  a  case  where  we  are  obliged  to  disbelieve  him. 
He  is  in  some  sort  an  original  witness,  having  evidently 
conversed  with  persons  actuallv  present  at  the  muster  of 
Doriskus,  giving  us  their  belief  as  to  the  numbers,  together 
with  the  computation,  true  or  false,  circulated  among  them 
by  authority.  Moreover,  the  contemporary  uEschylus, 
while  agreeing  with  him  exactly  as  to  the  number  of 
triremes,  gives  no  specific  figure  as  to  the  land-force,  but 
conveys  to  us  in  his  'Persae'  a  general  sentiment  of  vast 
number,  which  may  seem  in  keeping  with  the  largest  state- 
ment of  Herodotus;  the  Persian  empire  is  drained  of  men 
— the  women  of  Susa  are  left  without  husbands  and  brothers 
— the  Baktrian  territory  has  not  been  allowed  to  retain 
even  its  old  men.  i  The  terror-striking  effect  of  this  crowd 
was  probably  quite  as  great  as  if  its  numbers  had  really 
corresponded  to  the  ideas  of  Herodotus. 

After  the  numeration  had  taken  place,  Xerxes  passed 
in  his  chariot  by  each  of  the  several  contingents,  xerxes 
observed  their  equipment,  and  put  questions  to   passes  in 
which  the  royal  scribes  noted  down  the  answers.   Jan<f^orce 
He  then  embarked  on  board  a  Sidonian  trireme  and  the 
(which  had  been  already  fitted  up  with  a  gilt  J®®*  **  __ 
tent),  and  sailed  along  the  prows  of  his  immense  bis  con- 
fleet,  moored  in  line  about  400  feet  from  the   ^^^^}^^ 
shore,  and  every  vessel  completely  manned  for  Spartan 
action.    Such  a  spectacle  was  well  calculated  to  king  De- 

1 .  «  1  /»  1  -r.  maratus. 

rouse  emotions  of  arrogant  conndence.    It  was 

xes,  and  we  6nd  not  only  theSakee,  at  Doriskus.    I  cannot   think  this 

but    also    the  Solymi   (apparently  at  all  probable:  it  is  much  more 

the  Jews,  and  so  construed  by  Jo-  reasonable  to  belieye  that  all  his 

sephus)    among   them.    See  Frag-  information     was     deriyed     from 

ments,   iii.  and  iy.  in  Kseke's  edi-  Greeks  who  had  accompanied  the 

tion  of  Chcerilus,  p.  121-134.    Jose-  expedition.     He    must   haye    seen 

phus   cont.  Apion.  p.  464,  ed.  Ha-  and   conyersed    with   many    such, 

vercamp.  The  Persian  royal  scribes  or  se- 

1  iEschylus,  Pars.  14-124,  722-737.  cretaries    accompanied    the    king, 

Heeren    (in    his   learned  work  on  and  took   note    of  any  particular 

the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world,  fact  or  person  who  might  happen 

Ueber  den  Verkehr  der  alten  Welt,  to   strike   his   attention  (Herodot. 

part  1.  sect.  1.  pp.  162,668,  3rd  edi-  vii.  100;  yiii.  90),  or  to  exhibit  re- 

tion)  conceives  that  Herodotus  had  markable  courage.    They  seem  to 

seen  the  actual  musterroll,  made  haye   been  specially   attached    to 

by  Persian  authority,  of  the  army  the  person  of  the  king  »b  ministers 

VOL.  IVi  2  C 
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in  this  spirit  that  he  sent  forthwith  for  Demaratns  tho 
exiled  king  of  Sparta,  who  was  among  his  auxiliaries — to 
ask  whether  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  to  such  a 
force,  was  even  conceivable.  The  conversation  between 
them,  dramatically  given  by  Herodotus,  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  manifestations  of  sentiment  in  the  Greek 
language.  ^  Demaratus  assures  him  that  the  Spartans  most 
certainly,  and  the  Dorians  of  Peloponnesus  probably,  will 

to  his    curiosity   and    amusement,  he  gives  utterance  to  his  own  las* 

rather  than   keepers   of  authentic  sons   of  wisdom.     To   Crcpsus,   at 

and  continuous  records.  the   summit   of  his   glory,    comes 

Heeren  is  disposed  to  accept  the  the  wise   Solon:    Oroesus  himself, 

numerical   totals,   given  by  Hero-  reformed  by  his  captivity,  performs 

dotus  as  to    the   army   of  Xerxes,  the  same  part  towards  Cyrus  and 

much  too  easily,  in  my  judgement ;  Kambyses :    Darius,   as   a  prudent 

nor  is  he  correct  in  supposing  that  and  honest  man,  does  not  require 

the  contingents  of  the  Persian  army  any  such   counseller;   but  Xerxes 

marched  with  their  wives   and  fa-  in   his  pride  has    the   sententious 

milies  (p.  557-559).  Artabanus   and  the  sagacious  De- 

*  When  Herodotus   specifies  his  maratus    attached    to  him ;    while 

informants   (it  is  much  to   be  re>  Amasis  king  of  Egypt  is  employed 

(▼retted  that  he   does  not  specify  to    transmit  judicious    counsel  to 

them  oftener)  they  seem  to  be  fre-  Polykratds,   the  despot  of  Samos. 

quently  Greeks,    such   as   Dikseus  Since  all  these  men  speak  one  and 

the  Athenian  exile,  Thersander  of  the  same  language,  it  appears  cer* 

Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,  Archias  of  tain  that  they  are   introduced   by 

Sparta,  Ac.  (iii.  56 ;  viii.  65 ;  ix.  16).  Herodotus   merely    as    spokesmen 

He  mentions  the  Spartan  king  De-  for  his   own  criticisms  on  the  be- 

roaratus  often,   and  usually  under  haviourandcharacterof  the  various 

circumstances  both  of  dignity  and  monarchs  —  criticisms    which     are 

dramatic  interest :  it  is  highly  prob-  nothing  more  than  general  maximsy 

able  that  he  may  have  conversed  moral  and  religious,   brought  out 

with  that  prince  hitnself,   or  with  by  Solon,   Croesus,   or   Artabanus, 

his    descendants,    who    remained  on  occasion   of  particular   events, 

settled  for  a  long  time  in  Teuthra-  The  speeches  interwoven  by  Hexo» 

nia,  near  the  ^olic  coast  of  Asia  dotus  have,  in  the  main,   not  the 

Minor  (Xenoph.  Hellenica,   iii.  1,  same  purpose  as  those  of  Tacitus 

6),   and  he  may  thus  have  heard  —to    make   the  reader   more   inti- 

of  representations   offered  by  the  roately  acquaiQted  with  the  exist- 

exiled    Spartan    king    to   Xerxes,  ing  posture  of  affairs   or  with  the 

Nevertheless    the    remarks    made  character  of  the  agents — but  a  dif« 

by   Hoffmeister,    on   the   speeches  ferent   purpose    quite    foreign    to 

ascribed  to  Demaratus,    by  Hero-  history:   they  embody   in  the  nar- 

dotus,  are  well-deserving  of  atten-  rative  his  own  personal  convictions 

tion  (Sittlich-religiose  Lebensan-  respecting    human     life    and    the 

■ieht  des  Herodotus,  .p.  118).  divine  government." 
.  <*H«rodottts   Otlways  brings  into         This  last  opinion  of  Hoffmeister 

moiillintlfm  .  with   insolent    kings  is  to  a  great  degree  true,    but  is 

,0|r  Oth^X  l^ougb  "^iYiom  t]awl\x^T  tqo  absolutely  delivered. 
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esist  him  to  the  death,  be  the  difference  of  numbers  what 
5  may.  Xerxes  receives  the  statement  with  derision,  but 
shibits  no  feeling  of  displeasure :  an  honourable  contrast 
)  the  treatment  of  Charidemus  a  century  and  a  half  after- 
ards,  by  the  last  monarch  of  Persia,  i 

After  the  completion  of  the  review,  Xerxes  with  the 
rmy  pursued  his  march  westward,  in  three  divi-  March  of 
ons  and  along  three  different  lines  of  road,   Xerxeg 
irough  the  territories  of  seven  distinct  tribes  Soriskua 
[Thracians, interspersed  with  G-recian  maritime  westward 
)lonies.    All  was  still  within  his  own  empire,   Thr°  ce.— 
id  he  took  reinforcements  from  each  as  he  Contribu- 
issed :  the  Thraciaii  Satrse  were  preserved  from   on 'the^^*^^ 
lis  levy  by  their  unassailable  seats  amist  the   Grecian 
oods  and  snows  of  Ehodope.    The  islands  of  tSI  coas? 
vmothrace  and  Thasus,  with  their  subj  ect  towns   of  Thrace— 
I  the    mainland — and  the   Grecian    colonies  fariy**Tha- 
ikaea,  2  Maroneia,  and  Abdera — were  successive-  sus  and 

laid  under  contribution  for  contingents  of  '^^^^'*- 
ips  or  men.    What  was  still  more  ruinous — they  were 
nstrained  to  provide  a  day*s  meal  for  the  immense  host 

it  passed:  on  the  day  of  his  passage  the  Great  King  was 
eir  guest.  Orders  had  been  transmitted  for  this  purpose 
ag  beforehand,  and  for  many  months  the  citizens  had 

en  assiduously  employed  in  collecting  food  for  the  army, 

well  as  delicacies  for  the  monarch — in  grinding  flour  of 
leat  and  barley,  fattening  cattle,  keeping  up  birds  and 

wh;  together  with  a  decent  display  of  gold  and  silver 

Herodot.  vii.  101-104.   How  in-  sons ;   for   the    extreme    specialty 

ior  is  the  scene  between  Darius  with  which  the  Lacedeemonian  exile 

I  Charidemus,   in  Quintus  Cur-  confines  his  praise  to  the  Spartans 

s  I  (iii.  2,  9-19,  p.  20,  ed.  MUtzel).  and    Dorians,    not   including   the 

[erodotus  takes  up  substantially  other  Ghreeks,  hardly  represents  the 

same  vein  of  sentiment  and  the  feeling  of  Herodotus  himself, 

le  antithesis  as  that  which  runs  The  minuteness  of  the  narrative 

ough  the  Persse  of  iEschylus;  which  Herodotus  gives  respecting 

he   handles  it  like    a   social  the  deposition  and  family  circum- 

losopher,  with  a  strong  percep-  stances  of  Demaratus  (vi.  63  seq.), 

i  of  the  real  causes  of  Grecian  and  his  view  of  the  death  of  Kleo- 

eriority.  mends   as    an   atonement   to   that 

is   not   improbable   that   the  prince  for  injury  done,  may  seem 

leton  of  the  conversation  be-  derived  from   family   information 

en  Xerxes  and  Demaratus  was  (vi.  48). 

ality,  heard  by  Herodotus  from  »  Herodot.  vii.  109,  111,  118. 
laratus    himself    or    f^om   his 
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plate  for  the  regal  dinner.  A  superb  tent  was  erected  for 
Xerxes  and  his  immediate  companions,  while  the  army 
received  their  rations  in  the  open  region  around:  on  com* 
mencing  the  march  next  morning,  the  tent  with  all  its  rich 
contents  was  plundered,  and  nothing  restored  to  those  who 
had  furnished  it.  Of  course  so  prodigious  a  host,  which 
had  occupied  seven  days  and  seven  nights  in  crossing  the 
double  Hellespontine  bridge,  must  also  have  been  for  many 
days  on  its  march  through  the  territory,  and  therefore  at 
the  charge,  of  each  one  among  the  cities,  so  that  the  cost 
brought  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  even  in  some  cases 
drove  them  to  abandon  house  and  home.  The  cost  incurred 
by  the  city  of  Thasus,  on  account  of  their  possessions  of 
the  mainland,  for  this  purpose  was  no  less  than  400  talents  t 
(=92,800/.):  while  at  Abdera,  the  witty  Megakreon  recom- 
mended to  his  countrymen  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  temples 
and  thank  the  gods,  because  Xerxes  was  pleased  to  be  satis- 
fied with  one  meal  in  the  day.  Had  the  monarch  required 
breakfast  as  well  as  dinner,  the  Abderites  must  have  been 
reduced  to  the  alternative  either  of  exile  or  of  utter 
destitution.  2  A  stream  called  Lissus,  which  seems  to  have 
been  of  no  great  importance,  is  said  to  have  been  drunk  up 
by  the  army,  together  with  a  lake  of  some  magnitude  near 
Pistyrus.3 

Through  the  territory  of  the  EdonianThracians  and  the 
Xerxes  Pierians,  between  Pangaeus  and  the  sea,  Xerxes 
crosses  the  and  his  army  reached  the  river  Strymon  at  the 
manner  to  important  station  called  Ennea  Hodoi  or  Nine-* 
Akanthus—  Roads,  afterwards  memorable  by  the  foundation 
the  Akan-  of  Amphipolis.  Bridges  had  been  already  thrown 
thians  in  Qver  the  rivcr,  to  which  the  Magian  priests 
the*canai  rendered  solemn  honours  by  sacrificing  white 
ofAthos.      horses   and   throwing    them  into  the   stream. 

*  This  sum  of  400  talents  was  quantity  of  corn  which  wonld  hare 
equivalent  to  the  entire  annual  been  required  for  daily  oonsnmp* 
tribute  charged  in  the  Persians  tion,  as  suming  the  immensa  num- 
king's  rent-roll,  upon  the  satrapy  bers  as  he  conjectures  them,  and 
comprising  the  western  and  south-  reckoning  one  choenix  of  wheat 
em  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  wherein  for  each  man's  daily  consamption 
were  included  all  the  Ionic  and  (=i/,th  of  a  medimnus).  It  is  un- 
iEolic  Greeks,  besides  Lykians,  necessary  to  examine  a  oompnta* 
Pamphylians ,  &c.  (Herodot.  iii.  tion  founded  on  such  inadmissible 
90.)  data. 

•  Herodot.  tII.  IIS-IW.  ILe  %Wfta        *  Kwodot.  vii.  108,  109. 
(riL  187)  the   computaliou  oi  \.)^ft 
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Moreover,  the  religious  feelings  of  Xerxes  were  not  satis- 
fied without  the  more  precious  sacrifices  often  resorted  to 
by  the  Persians.  He  here  buried  alive  nine  native  youths 
and  nine  maidens,  in  compliment  to  Nine-Koads,  the  name 
of  the  spot:*  he  also  left,  under  the  care  of  the  Faeonians 
of  Siris,the  sacred  chariot  of  Zeus,  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  seat  of  empire,  but  which  doubtless  was  found  in* 
convenient  on  the  line  of  march.  From  the  Strymon  he 
marched  forward  along  the  Stryiponic  Gulf,  passing  through 
the  territory  of  the  Bisaltse  near  the  Greek  colonies  of  Ar- 
gilus  and  Stageirus,  until  he  came  to  the  Greek  town  of 
Akanthus,  hard  by  the  isthmus  of  Athos  which  had  been 
recently  cut  through.  The  fierce  king  of  the  BisaltsB^  re- 
fused submission  to  Xerxes,  fled  to  Khodope  for  safety, 
and  forbade  his  six  sons  to  join  the  Persian  host.  Un- 
happily for  themselves,  they  nevertheless  did  so,  and  when 
they  came  back  he  caused  all  of  them  to  be  blinded. 

All  the  Greek  cities  which  Xerxes  had  passed  by, 
obeyed  his  orders  with  sufficient  readiness,  and  probably 
few  doubted  the  ultimate  success  of  so  prodigious  an  ar- 
mament.    But  the  inhabitants  of  Akanthus  had  been 
eminent  for  their  zeal  and  exertions  in  the  cutting  of  the 
canal,  and  had  probably  made  considerable  profits  during 
the  operation:  Xerxes  now  repaid  their  zeal  by  contracting 
with  them  the  tie  of  hospitality,  accompanied  with  praise 
and  presents ;  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  exempted 
them  from  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  army  while  in 
their  territory.    He  here  separated  himself  from  his  fleet, 
which  was  directed  to  sail  through  the  canal  of  Athos,  to 
double  the  two  south-western  capes  of  the  Chalkidic  pen- 
insula, to  enter  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  and  to  await  his  ar- 
rival at  Therma.    The  fleet  in  its  course  gathered  additional 
troops  from  the  Greek  towns  in  the  two  peninsulas  of 
Sithonia  and  Pallene,  as  well  as  on  the  eastern  March  of 
side  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  in  the  region  called  ^®"®^_^** 
Krusis  or  Krosssea,  on  the  continental  side  of  ms  fleet 
tho  isthmus  of  Pallene.     These  Greek  towns  |°^^J**™ 
were  numerous,  but   of  little  individual  im-  Thermaic 
portance.     Near  Therma  (Salonichi)  in  Myg-  ®^i*- 

'  Herodot.  vii.   114.  He  pronoun-  own  life  by  burying  alive  fourteen 

ces    this     savage    practice    to   be  victims,     children    of    illustrious 

specially    Persian.     The    old   and  men,   as  offerings  to  the  subterra- 

cruel  Persian  queen  Amestris,  wife  nean  god. 

of  Xerxes,    sought  to  prolong  her  *  Herodot.  viii.  116. 
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donia,  in  the  interior  of  the  Gulf  and  eastward  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Axius,  the  fleet  awaited  the  arrival  of  Xer- 
xes by  land  from  Akanthus.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  dif- 
ficult march,  and  to  have  taken  a  route  considerably  inland, 
through  I^seonia  and  Krestonia — a  wild,  woody,  and  un- 
trodden country,  where  his  baggage-camels  were  set  upon 
by  lions,  and  where  there  were  also  wild  bulls  of  prodi- 
gious size  and  fierceness.  At  length  he  rejoined  his  fleet  at 
Therma,  and  stretched  his  army  throughout  Mygdonia,  the 
ancient  Pieria,  and  Bottiseis,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Hahakmon.  ^ 

Xerxes  had  now  arrived  within  sight  of  Moimt  Olympus, 
F  rabi  *^®  uorthem  boundary  of  what  was  properly 
prospects  called  Hellas;  after  a  march  through  nothing 
of  the  m-  ^ut  subject  territory,  with  magazines  laid  up 
seal  of  beforehand  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army — 
the  Ma-  -^th  additional  contingents  levied  in  his  course 
prince  ^o  — and  probably  with  Thracian  volunteers  join- 
Msist  xng  him  in  the  hopes  of  plunder.     The  road 

along  which  he  had  marched  was  still  shown 
with  solemn  reverence  by  the  Thracians,  and  protected 
both  from  intruders  and  from  tillage,  even  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus. 2  The  Macedonian  princes,  the  last  of  his 
western  tributaries,  in  whose  territory  he  now  found  him- 
self— together  with  the  ThessaUan  Aleuadae — undertook 
to  conduct  him  farther.  Nor  did  the  task  as  yet  appear 
difiicult:  what  steps  the  Greeks  were  taking  to  oppose 
him,  shall  be  related  in  the  coming  chapter. 

,    >  Herodot.  Tii.  122-127*  *  Herodot.  vii.  IIG. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  GREECE  FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF 
MARATHON  TO  THE  TIME  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 

THERMOPYLiE. 

Our  information  respecting  the  affairs  of  Greece  immedi- 
ately after  the  repulse  of  the  Persians  from  Marathon,  is 
very  scanty. 

Kleomenes  and  Leotychides,  the  two  kings  of  Sparta 
(the  former  belonging  to  the  elder  or  Eurystheneid,  the 
latter  to  the  younger  or  the  Proklei'd,  race),  had  y 
conspired  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  the  proceed- 
former  Proklei'd  king  Demaratus :  and  Kleome-  i"^Jj^*°? 
nes  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  tamper  with  the  Kieomenfts, 
Delphian  priestess  for  this  purpose.  His  ^i^g  of 
mancBUvre  1)eing  betrayed  shortly  afterwards,  ^'"'•- 
he  was  so  alarmed  at  the  displeasure  of  the  Spartans,  that 
he  retired  into  Thessaly,  and  from  thence  into  Arcadia, 
where  he  employed  the  powerful  influence  of  his  regal 
character  and  heroic  lineage  to  arm  the  Arcadian  people 
against  his  country.  The  Spartans,  alarmed  in  their  turn, 
voluntarily  invited  him  back  with  a  promise  of  amnesty. 
But  his  renewed  lease  did  not  last  long.  His  habitual 
violence  of  character  became  aggravated  into  decided  in- 
sanity, insomuch  that  he  struck  with  his  stick  whomsoever 
he  met;  and  his  relatives  were  forced  to  confine  him  in 
chains  under  a  Helot  sentinel.  By  severe  menaces,  he  one 
day  constrained  this  man  to  give  him  his  sword,  with  which 
he  mangled  himself  dreadfully  and  perished.  So  shocking 
a  death  was  certain  to  receive  a  religious  interpretation : 
yet  which,  among  the  misdeeds  of  his  life,  had  drawn  down 
upon  him  the  divine  wrath,  was  a  point  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Most  of  the  Greeks  imputed  it  to  the  sin  of  his 
having  corrupted  the  Pythian  priestess,  i  But  the  Athenians 
and  Argeians  were    each   disposed  to  an    hypothesis  of 

*  Herodot.  vl.  74,  76. 
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their  own — the  former  believed  that  the  gods  had  thus 
punished  the  Spartan  king  for  having  cut  timber  in  the 
sacred  grove  of  Eleusis — the  latter  recognised  the  aven- 
ging hand  of  the  hero  Argus,  whose  grove  KJeomenes  had 
burnt,  along  with  so  many  suppliant  warriors  who  had 
taken  sanctuary  in  it.  Without  pronouncing  between  these 
different  suppositions,  Herodotus  contents  himself  with  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  that  the  miserable  death  of  Kleomenes 
was  an  atonement  for  his  conduct  to  Demaratus.  But  what 
surprises  us  most  is,  to  hear  that  the  Spartans,  usually 
mose  disposed  than  other  Greeks  to  refer  every  striking 
phsenomenon  to  divine  agency,  recognised  on  this  occasion 
nothing  but  a  vulgar  physical  cause :  Kleomenes  had  gone 
mad  (they  affirmed)  through  habits  of  intoxication,  learnt 
from  some  Scythian  envoys  who  had  come  to  Sparta.  ^ 

The  death  of  Kleomenes,  and  the  discredit  thrown  on 
his  character,  emboldened  the  ^ginetans  to 
oftife*'*  prefer  a  complaint  at  Sparta  respecting  their 
-^gi^e****'  ten  hostages,  whom  Kleomenes  and  Leotychi- 
against  ^  des  had  ti^en  away  from  the  island,  a  little  be- 
Kieomenfis  fore  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Persians  under 
chid68,*on  Batis,  and  deposited  at  Athens  as  guarantee  to 
the  subject  the  Athenians  against  aggression  from  JBgina 
hostages  ^^  that  Critical  moment.  Leotychides  was  the 
which  those  surviving  auxiliary  of  Kleomenes  in  the  requi- 
had  taken  sition  01  these  hostages,  and  against  him  the 
from  JEginetans  complained.  Though  the  proceeding 

^  ^^'  was  one  unquestionably  beneficial  to  the  general 
cause  of  Greece,  2  yet  such  was  the  actual  displeasure  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  deceased  king  and  his  acts, 
that  the  survivor  Leotychides  was  brought  to  a  public  trial, 
and  condemned  to  be  delivered  up  as  prisoner  in  atone- 
ment to  the  JEginetans.  The  latter  were  about  to  carry 
away  their  prisoner,  when  a  dignified  Spartan  named 
Theasides,  pointed  out  to  them  the  danger  which  they 
were  incurring  by  such  an  indignity  against  the  regal  per- 
son. The  Spartans  (he  observed)  had  passed  sentence 
under  feelings  of  temporary  wrath,  which  would  probably 
be  exchanged  for  sympathy  if  they  saw  the  sentence 
executed. 

'  Herodot.  vi.  84.  *£XXd5i     dYaOot     icpoaspxaCoiAtvoV) 

*  Herodot.    yi.    61.      KXsoftsvsa,     &o. 
Advta  iv  t^  AIyI^^j,   xal   xoivd   xiQ 
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Accordingly    the    JEginetans   contented    themselves 
with  stipulating  that  Leotychides  should  accompany  them 
to  Athens  and  redemand  their  hostages  detained  The  Spar- 
there.    The  Athenians  refused  to  give  up  the   *f^^  ^^' 
hostages,  in  spite  of  the  emphatic  terms  in  which  tychidds  to 
the  Spartan  king  set  forth  the  sacred  obligation   **»®  -flSgine- 
of  restoring  a  deposit. »  They  justified  the  refusal  require  him 
in  part  by  saying  that  the  deposit  had  been  *o  go  with 
lodged  by  the  two  kings  jointly,  and  could  not  Athens^  to 
be  surrendered  to  one  of  them  alone.     But  they  get  back  the 
probably  recollected  that   the   hostages  were     °*  *^®** 
placed  with  them  less  as   a  deposit  than  as  a  security 
against  -^ginetan  hostility — which  security  they  were  not 
disposed  to  forego. 

Leotychides  having  been  obliged   to   retire  without 
success,  the  JQginetans  resolved  to  adopt  measures  of 
retaliation  for  themselves.     They  waited   for  Kefusai  of 
the  period  of  a  solemn  festival  celebrated  every  *^®  Athe- 
fifth  year  at  Sunium;  on  which  occasion  a  ship,  give  ^up  the 
peculiarly  equipped  and  carrying  some  of  the  hostages- 
leading  Athenians  as  Theors  or  sacred  envoys,  the'-ffigine- 
sailed  thither  from  Athens.     This   ship  they  ^^^^' 
found  means  to  capture,  and  carried  all  on  board  prisoners 
to  -^gina.    Whether  an  exchange  took  place,  or  whether 
the  prisoners  and  hostages  on  both  sides  were  put  to  death, 
we  do  not  know.    But  the  consequence  of  their  proceeding 
was   an   active    and  decided   war  between  Athens  and 
-3Cgina,2  beginning  seemingly  about  488  or  487  b.c,  and 
lasting  until  481  b.c,  the  year  preceding  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes. 

*  Herodot.   vi.  85;    compare   ri.  in  the  sentence:   see  Boeckh,  Ur- 

49-73,  and  chap,  zxxyi.  of  this  Hi-  kunden  iiber  das  Attische  Seewe- 

story.  sen,  chap.  yii.  p.  76,  76. 

^  Herodot.  vi.  87,  88.  The  elder  Dionysius  of  Syracuse 

Instead  of  ^v  Yap  St]  Totai  'AOt)-  Is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Greek 

vaioiai  TcevTi^pT]^   iizi  Souvlt})    (vi.  who  constmcted  icevn^psic  orquin- 

87),  I  follow  the  reading  proposed  quereme    ships    (Diodor.   xiv.   40, 

by  Schomann    and    sanctioned   by  41). 

fioeckh— TKvTeTTjpl^.  Itis  hardly  There  were  many  distinct  pen- 
conceivable  that  the  Athenians  at  taeterides,  or  solemnities  celebra- 
that  time  should  have  had  any  ted  every  fifth  year,  included  among 
ships  with  five  banks  of  oars  the  religious  customs  of  Athens : 
(nsvTi^prjc) :  moreover,  apart  from  see  Aristoteles — IIoXit.  Fragm. 
this  objection,  the  word  itevti^prjc  xxvii.  ed.  Neumann;  PolluZ|  rlii. 
makes  considerable  embarrassment  187« 
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An  ^ginetan  citizen  named  Nikodromns  took  ad- 
vaDtage  of  this  war  to  further  a  plot  against  the 
t»n  Xiko°^    government  of  the  island.    Having  been  before 
dromas         banished  (as  he  thought  unjustly),  he  now  or- 
sch«me  for    g&niz^   ft  revolt  of  the   people    against   the 
a  demo-        ruling  oligarchy,  concerting  with  the  Athenians 
ToVution'S  *  simultaneous  invasion  in  support  of  his  plan. 
^gina,  in     Accordingly    on  the  appoint^  day    he    rose 
concert         ^ith  his  partisans  in  arms  and  took  possession 
Atbens—       of  the  Old  Town — a  strong  post  which  had 
menrfadia.    ^^^^  superseded  in  course  of  time  by  the  more 
modem  city  on  the  sea-shore,  less  protected 
though  more  convenient.  ^    But  no  Athenians  appeared, 
and  without  them  he  was  unable  to  maintain  his  footing. 
He  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  from  the  island,  after 
witnessing  the  complete  defeat  of  his  partisans;  a  large 
bodv  of  whom,  seven  hundred  in  number,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  tne  government,  and  were  led  out  for  execution.     One 
man  alone  among  these  prisoners  burst  his  chains,  fled  to 
the  sanctuary  ofDemeter  Thesmophorus,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  seize  the  handle  of  the  door  before  he  was  over* 
taken.    In  spite  of  every  effort  to  drag  him  away  by  force^ 
he  clung  to  it  with  convulsive  grasp.    His  pursuers  did 
not  venture  to  put  him  to  death  in  such  a  position,  but 
they  severed  the  hands  from  the  body  and  then  executed 
him,  leaving  the  hands  still  hanging  to  and  grasping  >  the 
door-handle,  where  they  seem  to   have  long  remained 
without  being  taken  off.  Destruction  of  the  seven  hundred 
Treatment     prisoners  does  not  seem  to  have  drawn  down 
f '  t^d  ^^'     ^po^  ^^®  -^ginetan  oligarchy  either  vengeance 
spirators— "  from  the  gods  or  censure  from  their  contem- 
sacriiege.      poraries.    But  the  violation  of  sanctuary,  in  the 

'  See  Thucyd.  i.  8.  the    real    reading    to    have    been 

'  The  acropolis  at  Athens,  having  xsival  (the  Ionic  dialect  for  xtval), 

been  the  primitive  city  inhabited,  "the  hands  with  nothing  attached 

bore  the  name  ot  The  City  even  in  to  them:"   compare  a  phrase   not 

the  time  of  Thucydidds  (ii.  16),  at  very  unlike,  Homer,  Iliad,  iii.  376, 

a  time  when  Athens  and  Peirseus  xsivt]  5s  xpufdXeia  5(x'  iantto,  Ac, 
covered  so  large  a  region  around         Compare    the    narrative    of   the 

and  near  it.  arrest  of  the  Spartan  king  Pau8ani« 

>  Herodot.  vi.  91.    X'^P'^  ^^  xetvai  as,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  be 

ifiice«puxulai  ^aav  xoiai  enivnaoT^pai.  was  treated   when  in  sanctuary  at 

The  word.xsivai  for  cxeivai,  ''those  the  temple   of  Ath6n6  Chalkioekos 

band^,"   appears  lo  little  suitoble  (Thucyd.  i.  134). 
in  tbii  phrase,  that  I  rather  imagine 
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case  of  that  one  unfortunate  man  whose  hands  were  cut 
ofT^  was  a  crime  which  the  goddess  Dimeter  never  forgave. 
More  than  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the^ginetans,  having  been  previously 
conquered  by  Athens,  were  finally  expelled  from  their 
island:  such  expulsion  was  the  divine  judgement  upon  them 
for  this  ancient  impiety,  which  half  a  century  of  continued 
expiatory  sacrifice  had  not  been  sufficient  to  wipe  out.  ^ 

The  Athenians  who  were  to  have  assisted  Nik odromus 
arrived  at  ^gina  one  day  too  late.  Their  proceedings  had 
been  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  borrowing  twenty  triremes 
from  the  Corinthians,  in  addition  to  fifty  of  their  The  Athe- 
own:  with  these  seventy  sail  they  defeated  the   nians  Und 
-^ginetans,  who  met  them  with  a  fleet  of  equal  ^^inll^ 
number — and  then  landed  on  the  island.    The   war  which 
-figinetans  solicited  aid  from  Argos,  but  that  ®^*'*®'- 
city  was  either  too  much  displeased  with  them,  or  too  much 
exhausted  by  the  defeat  sustained  from  the  Spartan  Kleo- 
menes,  to  grant  it.    Nevertheless,  one  thousand  Argeian 
volunteers,  under  a  distinguished  champion  of  the  pentath- 
lon  named  Eury bates,  came  to  their  assistance,  and   a 
vigorous  war  was  carried  on,  with  varying  success,  against 
the  Athenian  armament. 

At  sea,  the  Athenians  sustained  a  defeat,  being  at« 
tacked  at  a  moment  when  their  fleet  was  in  disorder,  so 
that  they  lost  four  ships  with  their  crews:  on  land  they 
were  more  successful,  and  few  of  the  Argeian  volunteers 
survived  to  return  home.  The  general  of  the  latter,  Eury- 
bates,  confiding  in  his  great  personal  strength  and  skill, 
challenged  the  best  of  the  Athenian  warriors  to  single 

»  Herodot.  vi.  91.  "Awb  tootoo  84  the  war  (Thiicyd.  iv.  67).  Now 
«al  ayoc  9<pi  Vftit-zo,  t6  ixSuaaaOat  Herodotus,  while  he  mentions  the 
oO/  olol  Te  i'(i'4f)'fzo  ini)A.T]yavu>|jLtvoi,  expulsion,  does  not  allude  to  their 
<xXX'  £cp97]9aiv  KXiiK96vTK<  irpdxspov  tx  subsequent  and  still  mere  calamit- 
TT]<  vr^aou  T^  091  tXetuv  y*^^^^^^  "^"h^  ^^^  fate.  Had  he  known  the  fact, 
Osov.  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  no- 
Compare  Thucyd.  ii.  27  about  the  tice  it,  as  a  farther  consummation 
final  expulsion  from  ^gina.  The  of  the  divine  judgement.  We  may 
Lacedtemonians  assigned  to  these  reasonably  presume  ignorance  in 
expelled  ^ginetans  a  new  abode  this  case,  which  would  tend  to  sup- 
in  the  territory  of  Thyrea,  on  the  port  the  opinion  thrown  out  in  a 
eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  preceding  chapter  (o.  zxxiii.)  res- 
where  they  were  attacked,  taken  pecting  the  date  of  composition  of 
prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by  the  his  history — in  the  earliest  years 
Athenians,   in   the   eighth  year  of  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
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combat.  He  slew  three  of  them  in  succession,  but  the  arm 
of  ihe  fourth,  Sophanes  ofDekeleia,  was  victorious,  and 
proved  fatal  to  him.  i  At  length  the  invaders  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  island  without  any  decisive  result,  and  the  war 
seems  to  have  been  prosecuted  by  frequent  descents  and 
privateering  on  both  sides — in  which  Nikodromus  and  the 
^ginetan  exiles,  planted  by  Athens  on  the  coast  of  Attica 
near  Sunium,  took  an  active  part;^  the  advantage  on  the 
whole  being  on  the  side  of  Athens. 

The  general  course  of  this  war,  and  especially  the 
failure  of  the  enterprise  concerted  with  Niko- 
Effect  of  dromus  in  consequence  of  delay  in  borrowinar 
inducing  ships  from  Coriuth,  were  well  calculated  to  im- 
the  Athe-  press  upon  the  Athenians  the  necessity  of  en- 
eniarge*  barging  their  naval  force.  And  it  is  from  the 
their  mi-  present  time  that  we  trace  among  them  the  first 
ary  orce.  gj,Q^jj  of  that  decided  tendency  towards  mari- 
time activity,  which  coincided  so  happily  with  the  expansion 
of  their  democracy,  and  opened  a  new  phase  in  Grecian 
history,  as  well  as  a  new  career  for  themselves. 

The  exciting  effect  produced  upon  them  by  the  re- 
pulse of  the  Persians  at  Marathon  has  been 
kuTand  *  dwelt  Upon  in  a  preceding  chapter.  Miltiades, 
AristeidfiB,  the  victor  in  that  field,  having  been  removed 
men^^at*^  from  the  scene  under  circumstances  already  des- 
Athens—  cribed,  Aristeides  and  Themistokles  became  the 
r?va?ry  chief  men  at  Athens:  and  the  fonner  was  chosen 
between  archon  during  the  succeeding  year.  His  exemplary 
Banishl  Uprightness  in  magisterial  functions  ensured  to 
ment  of  the  him  lofty  esteem  from  the  general  public,  not 
ostracism,  without  a  certain  proportion  of  active  enemies, 
some  of  them  sufferers  by  his  justice.  These 
enemies  naturally  became  partisans  of  his  rival  Themistokles, 
who  had  all  the  talents  necessary  for  bringing  them  into 
cooperation.  The  rivalry  between  the  two  chiefs  became 
so  bitter  and  menacing,  that  even  Aristeides  himself  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "If  the  Athenians  were  wise  they 

*  Herodot.  ix.  75.  countries   so    near   as  iKgina  and 

•  Herodot.  vi.  90,  91,  92,  93.  Thu-  Attica,  may  be  seen  by  the  more 
cyd.  i.  41.  About  S6phands.  com-  detailed  description  of  a  later  war 
pare  iz.  76.  of  the  same  kind   in  SF8  B.C.  (Xq-^ 

How  much  damage  was  done  by     nophon,  Hellenic,  t.  1). 
■uch  a  privateering  war,  between 
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would  cast  both  of  us  into  the  barathrum."  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  peace 
of  the  country  was  preserved  mainly  by  the  institution 
called  Ostracism,  the  true  character  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready explained.  After  three  or  four  years  of  continued 
political  rivalry,  the  two  chiefs  appealed  to  a  vote  of 
ostra  cism,  and  Aristeides  was  banished. 

Of  the  particular  points  on  which  their  rivalry  turned, 
we  are  unfortunately  little  informed.  But  it  is  highly 
probable  that  one  of  them  was,  the  important  change  of 
policy  above  alluded  to — the  conversion  of  Athens  from 
a  land-power  into  a  sea-power, — the  development  of  this 
new  and  stirring  element  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  By 
all  authorities,  this  change  of  policy  is  ascribed  principally 
and  specially  to  Themistokles. »  On  that  account,  c^nTersion 
if  for  no  other  reason,  Aristeides  would  prob-  of  Athens 
ably  be  found  opposed  to  it:  but  it  was  more-  [j|o™  *  ^^^ 
over  a  change  not  in  harmony  with  that  old-  into  a  naval 
fashioned  Hellenism,  undisturbed  uniformity  of  po^er  pro- 

T/»  J  i»x»ji  J  posed  ana 

life,  and  narrow  range  of  active  duty  and  ex-  urged  by 
perience — which  Aristeides  seems  to  have  ap-  '^J^??*" 
proved  in  common  with  the  subsequent  philo- 
sophers.   The  seaman  was  naturally  more  of  a  wanderer 
and  cosmopolite  than  the  heavy-armed  soldier:  the  modern 
Greek  seaman  even  at  this  moment  is  so  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  distinguished  for  the  variety  of  his  ideas,  and  the 
quickness  of  his  intelligence.  2     The  land-service  was  a 

>  Plutarch,  Themist.  c.  19.  tegrity  than  the  other  Greeks,   as 

*  See  Mr.  Gait's    interesting  ao*  well  as  of  being  the  most  intrepid 

count  of  the  Hydriot  sailors,  Voy-  navigators    in    the     Archipelago  ; 

ages  and  Travels  in   the  Mediter-  and  they  were  of  course  regularly 

ranean,  p.  376-378  (London,  1802).  preferred.  Their  industry  and  hon- 

"The    city    of  Hydra    originated  esty   obtained     its    reward.       The 

in  a  small  colony  of  boatmen  be-  islands  of  Spezzia,  Paros,  Myconif 

longing  to  the  Morea,    who  took  and    Ipsara,    resemble    Hydra    in 

refuge  in  the   island  from  the  ty-  their  institutions,  and  possess  the 

ranny   of  the  Turks.    About  forty  same  character  for  commerical  ac- 

years   ago  they  had  multiplied  to  tivity.     In   paying    their    sailors, 

a  considerable  number,  their  little  Hydra  and  its   sister  islands  have 

village    began  to  assume   the  ap-  a    peculiar    custom.     The    whole 

pearance  of  a  town,  and  they  had  amount  of  the  freight  is  consider- 

cargoes   that  went  as  far  as  Con-  ed  as  a  common  stock,  from  which 

stantinople.     In  their   mercantile  the  charges  of  victualling  the  ship 

transactions,      the    Hydriots     ac-  are    deducted.    The   remainder   is 

CLuiredthe  reputation  of  greater  in-  then  divided  into  two  equal  parts: 
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type  of  steadiness  and  inflexible  ranks,  the  sea-service  that 
of  mutability  and  adventure.  Such  was  the  idea  strongly 
entertained  by  Plato  and  other  philosophers: ^  though  we 
may  remark  that  they  do  not  render  justice  to  the  Athenian 
seaman.  His  training  was  far  more  perfect  and  laborious, 
and  his  habits  of  obedience  far  more  complete,  2  than  that 
of  the  Athenian  hoplite  or  horseman:  a  training  beginning 
with  Themistokles,  and  reaching  its  full  perfection  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

In  recommending   extraordinary  efforts  to  create  a 
Views  navy  as  well  as  to  acquire  nautical  practice,  The- 

and  long-  mistokles  displayed  all  that  sagacious  apprecia- 
tion of  the  circumstances  and  dangers  of  the 
time,  for  which  Thucydides  gives  him  credit: 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Aristeides, 
though  the  honester  politician  of  the  two,  was 
at  this  particular  crisis  the  loss  essential  to  his 
country.  Not  only  was  there  the  struggle  with 
JSgina,  a  maritime  power  equal  or  more  than 
equal,  and  within  sight  of  the  Athenian  harbour 
— but  there  was  also  in  the  distance  a  still  more  formidable 
contingency  to  guard  against.   The  Persian  armament  had 


sighted 
calcula 
tions  of 
Themisto- 
kl68— he 
was  at  this 
time  more 
essential 
to  his 
country 
than  Aris- 
teidgs. 


one  is  alloted  to  the  crew  and 
equally  shared  among  them  with- 
out reference  to  age  or  rank;  the 
other  part  is  appropriated  to  the 
Qhip  and  captain.  The  capital  of 
the  cargo  is  a  trust  given  to  the 
captain  and  crew  on  certain  fixed 
conditions.      The    character     and 


of  that  kind  of  knowledge  to 
which  the  term  learning  is  usually 
applied.  This,  mingled  with  the 
other  information  of  the  Hydriots, 
gives  them  that  advantageous  char- 
acter of  mind  which  I  think  they 
possess." 

'  Plato,    Legg.    iv.  pp.  705,    706. 


manners    of  the   Hydriot    sailors,  Plutarch,  ThemistoklSs,  c.  19.  Iso- 

from  the  moral  effect  of  these  cus-  krat&s,  Panathenaic.  c.  43. 

toms,    are  much  superior  in  regu-  Plutarch,     Philopcemen,     c.     14. 

larity  to  the  ideas  that  we  are  apt  IIXtjv  '£irapieiv(bvSav  |jlsv  ivioi  Xeyou- 

to  entertain   of  sailors.    They  are  aiv    oxvouvTa   fViaaiK   tu)v  xardt    Oa- 

sedate,     well-dressed,     well-hred,  Xoociav  uxpsXsuLv  too?  itoXlro^,  5itu>< 

shrewd,  informed,  and  speculative,  aurq)  (xt)  XdQwdiv  dvTl  fitovlfiuDv  onXi- 

They  seem  to  form  a  class,  in  the  rmv,     xotra    IlXdTCova,  vauxoi    yevd- 


orders  of  mankind,  which  has  no 
existence  among  us.  By  their 
voyages,  they  acquire  a  liberality 
of  notion  which  we  expect  only 
among  gentlemen,  while  in  their 
domestic  circumstances  their  oon- 
duot  is  suitable  to  their  condi- 
tioil.  The  Ghreeks  are  all  tradition- 
4litlozi«as^   and  possess  much 


(xsvoi  xai  8ia99apivTec,  fiirpaxTov  ex 
T^^  'Affiac  xal  TU)v  vi^ffcov  dreXOsiv 
ixooaioi^:  compare  vii.  p.  301. 

'  See  the  remarkable  passage  in 
Xenophon  (Memorab.  iii.  6,  19), 
attesting  that  the  Hoplites  and  the 
Hippeis,  the  persons  first  in  rank 
in  the  city,  were  also  the  most 
disobedient  on  military  service. 
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been  driven  with  disgrace  from  Attica  back  to  Asia;  but 
the  Persian  monarch  still  remained  with  undiminished 
means  of  aggression  as  well  as  increased  thirst  for  revenge; 
and  Themistokles  knew  well  that  the  danger  from  that 
quarter  would  recur  greater  than  ever.  He  believed  that 
it  would  recur  again  in  the  same  way,  by  an  expedition 
across  the  ^gean  like  that  of  Datis  to  Marathon;  ^  against 
which  the  best  defence  would  be  found  in  a  numerous  and 
well-trained  fleet.  Nor  could  the  large  preparations  of 
Darius  for  renewing  the  attack  remain  unknown  to  a 
vigilant  observer,  extending  as  they  did  over  so  many 
Greeks  subject  to  the  Persian  empire.  Such  positive 
warning  was  more  than  enough  to  stimulate  the  active 
genius  of  Themistokles,  who  now  prevailed  upon  his 
countrymen  to  begin  with  energy  the  work  of  maritime 
preparation,  as  well  against  -^gina  as  against  Persia.  2  Not 
only  were  two  hundred  new  ships  built,  and  citizens 
trained  as  seamen — but  the  important  work  was  com- 
menced, during  the  year  when  Themistokles  was  either 
archon  or  general,  of  forming  and  fortifying  a  new  harbour 
for  Athens  at  Peirseus,  instead  of  the  ancient  open  bay  of 
Phalerum.  The  latter  was  indeed  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
city,  but  Peiraeus  with  its  three  separate  natural  ports,* 
admitting  of  being  closed  and  fortified,  was  incomparably 
superior  in  safety  as  well  as  in  convenience.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  with  Herodotus — that  the  -^ginetan  "war  was 
the  salvation  of  Greece,  by  constraining  the  Athenians  to 
make  themselves  a  maritime  power."*  The  whole  efficiency 
of  the  resistance  subsequently  made  to  Xerxes   „,    ,    , 

i  1  ii-  ^  J.    •      ii  Fleet  of 

turned  upon  this  new  movement  m  the  organ-  Athena— 
isation  of  Athens,  allowed  as  it  was  to  attain  *^®  saiva- 
tolerable  completeness  through  a  fortunate  con-  dreece  as 
currence  of  accidents;  for  the  important  delay  JJ^®^^  f/  °^ 
of  ten  years,  between  the  defeat  of  Marathon 
and  the  fresh  invasion  by  which  it  was  to  be  avenged,  was 
in  truth  the  result  of  accident.    First,  the  revolt  of  Egypt; 
next,  the  death  of  Darius;  thirdly,  the  indifference  of  Xerxes 

»  Thucyd.  i.  93.    I8u)v  (Themisto-  *  Herodot.  vii.  144.    Outo?  Yap  6 

kl68)    TTJ^    pacjiXeux;    axpaxiac   ttjv  n6Xe|jL0<;  auffxa?  Scj'juos  TdxeTTjv'LXXa- 

xata   GAXacjciav    e^poSov  eiicoptoT^pav  6a,    dvaYxdaa<;   8aXaaalou<;  Ysvia9ai 

T^<;  xaTO  Y'3''  ooottv.  "AQrjvaioOi;. 

"  Thucyd.  i.  14.   Herodot.  vii.  144.  Thucyd.  i.  18.    vauxixol  eysvovto. 

»  Thucyd.  i.  93. 
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at  his  first  accession  towards  Hellenic  matters — postponed 
until  4S0  B.C.,  an  invasion  which  would  naturally  have  been 
undertaken  in  487  or  486  B.C.,  and  which  would  have  found 
Athens  at  that  time  without  her  wooden  walls — the  great 
engine  of  her  subsequent  salvation. 

Another  accidental  help,  without  which  the  new  fleet 
Valuable  could  not  have  been  built — a  considerable  amount 
fund  now  of  public  moucy — was  also  by  good  fortune  now 
able  to*^^"  ^-^^.ilable  to  the  Athenians.  It  is  first  in  an 
Athens  emphatic  passage  of  the  poet  -^schylus,  and 
th*"*i  e  °®^^  from  Herodotus  on  the  present  occasion, 
mines  of  that  we  hear  of  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium  i  in 
Laurium  in  Attica,  and  the  valuable  produce  which  they 
rendered  to  the  state.  They  were  situated  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  territory,  not  very  far  from  the 
promontory  of  Sunium,^  amidst  a  district  of  low  hills  which 
extended  across  much  of  the  space  between  the  eastern 
sea  at  Thorikus,  and  the  western  at  Anaphlystus.  At 
what  time  they  first  began  to  be  worked,  we  have  no  in- 
formation; but  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  they  could 
have  been  worked  with  any  spirit  or  profitable  result, 
until  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  and  the  establishment 
of  the  democratical  constitution  of  Kleisthenes.  Neither  the 
strong  local  factions,  by  which  different  portions  of  Attica 
were  set  against  each  other  before  the  time  of  Peisistratus 
— nor  the  rule  of  that  despot  succeeded  by  his  two  sons— ^ 
were  likely  to  afford  confidence  and  encouragement.  But 
when  the  democracy  of  Kleisthenes  first  brought  Attica 
into  one  systematic  and  comprehensive  whole,  with  equal 
rights  assigned  to  each  part,  and  with  a  common  centre  at 
Athens — the  power  of  that  central  government  over  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  and  its  means  of  binding  the 
whole  people  to  respect  agreements  concluded  with  in- 

*  ^schylus,  Fersae,  235.  notices  the  great  natural  fertility 

^  The  mountain  region    of  Lau-  of  the    plain   near   Thorikus,    to* 

rium  has  been  occasionally  visited  gether  with    the    good      harbour 

by  modern    travellers,    but   never  at  that  place—both   circamstances 

carefully  surveyed  until  1836,  when  of  great   value  at  the    time    when 

Dr.  Fiedler   examined    it  mineral-  the   mines    were    in  work.    Many 

ogically   by    order    of  the  present  remains    are   seen  of  shafts   sunk 

Oreek  government.    See  his  Beisen  in     ancient    times — and    gunk    in 

durch  Oriechenland,  vol.  i.  pp.  39,  so  workmanlike    a   manner    as  to 

73.'  The  region  is  now  little  better  satisfy  the  eye  of  a  miner    of  tho 

than  a  desert^  but  Fiedler  especially  present  day.— p.  76. 
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dividual  undertakers,  would  ffive  a  new  stimulus  to  private 
speculation  in  the  district  of  Laurium.  It  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Athenian  government  either  to  sell,  or  to  let 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  particular  districts  of  this  pro- 
ductive region  to  individuals  or  companies ;  on  considera- 
tion partly  of  a  sum  or  fine  paid  down,  partly  of  a  reserved 
rent  equal  to  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  gross  pro- 
duce. 

We  are  told  by  Herodotus  that  there  was  in  the 
Athenian  treasury,  at  the  time  when  Themistokles  made  his 
proposition  to  enlarge  the  naval  force,  a  great  sum  *  arising 
from  the  Laurian  mines,  out  of  which  a  distri-   „,      ,  ,  ^ 
bution  was  on  the  pomt  ot  bemg  made  among  igs  prevails 
the  citizens — ten  drachms  to  each  man.     This  ^?^  **»« 
great  amount  in  hand  must  probably  have  been  people*" 
the   produce  of  the   purchase-money  or  fines   J,°'^^?  *^® 
received  from  recent  sales,  since  the  small  annual  tion  of  * 
reserved  rent  can  hardly  have  been  accumulated  ^^^^  ^o^, 
during  many  successive  years.  New  and  enlarged  ?t*in^™^  °^ 
enterprises  in  mines  must  be  supposed  to  have  i>uiiding 
been  recently  begun  by  individuals  under  con-   ceased 
tract  with   the   government:    otherwise  there  number  of 
could  hardly  have  been  at  the  moment  so  over-  '  *^*" 
flowing  an  exchequer,  or  adequate  means  for  the  special 
distribution  contemplated.    Themistokles  availed  himself 
of  this  precious  opportunity — set  forth  the  necessities  of 
the  war  with  -^gina,  and  the  still  more  formidable  menace 
from  the  great  enemy  in  Asia — and  prevailed  upon  the 
people  to  forego  the  promised  distribution  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  an  efficient  navy.^    One  cannot  doubt  that 

«  Herodot.    vii.    144.     "Ots   'A9i)-  chapter  of  Herodotus,  in  sect.  8  of 

vaioiai  Yevotxevtuv  ^p7]|i.dTu>v  (xeYdXtuv  that   Dissertation :    but    there   are 

iv  tip  xoivtp,   Tot   i%   TUJv   (AStaXXcDv  many  of  his   remarks  in  which  I 

991    irpoi77iXQs    TU>v    a-KO    Aaupsiou,  cannot  concur. 

IfisXXov    Xd^soQai    6p^Y]56v   Sxaotoc  After  multiplying  ten   drachmae 

$sxa  Spa^fxd^.  by  the  assumed  number  of  20,000 

*  All  the  information— unfortu-  Athenian  citizens,  making   a  sum 

nately   it    is    very    scanty— which  total  distributed  of  33V,   talents, 

we  possess  respecting  the  ancient  he  goes  on — "That  the  distribution 

mines  of  Laurium,  is  brought  to-  was   made    annually    might    have 

gether  in  the  valuable  Dissertation  been  presumed  from  the  principles 

of  M.  Boeckh,    translated  and  ap-  of  the    Athenian    administration, 

pended  to  the  English  translation  without  the  testimony  of  Cornelius 

of  his  Public  Economy  of  Athens.  Nepos.    "We   are   not  therefore   to 

He  discusses  the  fact  stated  in  this  suppose  that  the  savings  of  several 

VOL.  IV.  2d. 
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there  must  have  been  many  speakers  who  would  try  to 
make  themselves  popular  by  opposing  this  proposition  and 
supporting  the  distribution;  insomuch  that  the  power  of 
the  people  generally  to  feel  the  force  of  a  distant  motive 
as  predominant  over  a  present  gain,  deserves  notice  as  an 
earnest  of  their  approaching  greatness. 

Immense  indeed  was  the  recompense  reaped  for  this 
self-denial,  not  merely  by  Athens  but  by  Greece 
generally,  when  the  preparations  of  Xerxes  came 
to  be  matured,  and  his  armament  was  understood 
to  be  approaching.  The  orders  for  equipment 
of  ships  and  laying  in  of  provisions,  issued  by 


Prepara- 
tions of 
Xerxes — 
known  be- 
forehand in 
Greece. 


years  are  meant,  nor  merely  a  sur- 
plus ;  but  that  all  the  public  money 
arising  from  the  mines,  as  it  was 
not  required  for  any  other  object, 
was  divided  among  the  members 
of  the  community"  (p.  632). 

We  are  hardly  authorized  to  con- 
clude from  the  passage  of  Herodo- 
tus that  all  the  sum  received  from 
the  mines  was  about  to  be  distri- 
buted. The  treasury  was  very  rich, 
and  a  distribution  was  about  to  be 
made— but  it  does  not  follow  that 
nothing  was  to  be  left  in  the  trea- 
sury after  the  distribution.  Accord- 
ingly, all  calculations  of  the  total 
produce  of  the  mines,  based  upon 
this  passage  of  Herodotus,  are 
uncertain.  Nor  is  it  clear  that 
there  was  any  regular  annual  dis- 
tribution, unless  we  are  to  take 
the  passage  of  Cornelius  Nepos  as 
proving  it;  but  he  talks  rather 
about  the  magistrates  employing 
this  money  for  jobbing  purposes — 
not  about  a  regular  distribution 
("Nam  cum  pecunia  publica  quae 
ex  metallis  redibat,  largitione 
magistratuum  quotannis  periret." 
Corn.  Nep.  Themist.  c.  2).  A  story 
is  told  by  Polyaenus,  from  whom- 
soever he  copied  it— of  a  sum  of 
100  talents  in  the  treasury,  which 
ThemistokI3s  persuaded  the  people 
to  hand  over  to  100  rich  men,  for 
th6  purpose  of  being  expended  as 


the  latter  might  direct,  with  an 
obligation  to  reimburse  the  money 
in  case  the  people  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  expenditure :  these 
rich  men  employed  each  the  sum 
awarded  to  him  in  buildingp  a  new 
ship,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  people  (Polysen.  i.  30),  Thi^ 
story  differs  materially  from  that 
of  Herodotus,  and  we  cannot  ven- 
ture either  to  blend  the  two  to- 
gether or  to  rely  upon  Polyaenus 
separately. 

I  imagine  that  the  sum  of  3S 
talents,  or  50  talents,  necessary 
for  the  distribution,  formed  part 
of  a  larger  sum  lying  in  the  trea- 
sury, arising  from  the  mines.  Thes* 
mistoklds  persuaded  the  people  to 
employ  the  whole  sum  in  shipbuildr 
ing,  which  of  course  implied  that 
the  distribution  was  to  he  re- 
nounced. Whether  there  had  been 
distributions  of  a  similkr  kind  in 
former  years,  as  M.  Boeckh  affirms, 
is  a  matter  on  which  we  have  no 
evidence.  M.  Boeckh  seems  to  me 
not  to  have  kept  in  view  the  fact 
(which  he  himself  states  just  be- 
fore) that  there  were  two  sources 
of  receipt  into  the  treasury — origi- 
nal purchase-money  paid  down, 
and  reserved  annual  rent.  It  is 
from  the  former  source  that  I 
imagine  the  large  sum  lying  in  the 
treasury  to  have  been  derived :  the 
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the  Great  King  to  his  subject  Greeks  in  Asia,  the  ^gean, 
and  Thrace,  would  of  course  become  known  throughout 
Greece  Proper;  especially  the  vast  labour  bestowed  on  the 
canal  of  Mount  Athos,  which  would  be  the  theme  of  wond- 
ering talk  with  every  Thasian  or  Akanthian  citizen  who 
visited  the  festival  games  in  Peloponnesus.     All  these 
premonitory  evidences  were  public  enough,  without  any 
need   of  that  elaborate    stratagem  whereby   the   exiled 
Demaratus  is  alleged  to  have  secretly  transmitted,  from 
Susa  to  Sparta,  intelligence  of  the  approaching  expedition.  * 
The  formal  announcements  of  Xerxes  all  designated  Athens 
as  the  special  object  of  his  wrath  and  vengeance. *    Other 
Grecian  cities  might  thus  hope  to  escape  without  Heralds 
mischief:   so   that  the   prospect  of  the  great  from  Per- 
invasion  did  not  at  first  provoke  among  them  "eVa^nd 
any  unanimous  dispositions  to  resist.  According-  earth  and 
ly,  when  the  first  heralds  despatched  by  Xerxes  JJ^e^Gre'cfan 
from  Sardis  in  the  autumn  of  481  b.c,  a  little  cities— 
before  his  march  to  the  Hellespont,  addressed  ^*^  ^^^_ 
themselves  to  the  different  cities  with  demand  piy  and 
of  earth  and  water,   many  were  disposed  to  8^^™>*- 
comply.    Neither  to   Athens,  nor  to   Sparta,  were  any 
heralds  sent;  and  these  two  cities  were  thus  from  the 
beginning  identified  in  interest  and  in  the  necessity  of 
defence.    Both  of  them  sent,  in  this  trying  moment,  to 
consult  the  Delphian  oracle;  while  both  at  the  same  time 
joined  to  convene  a  Pan-hellenic  congress  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  organising  resistance  against 
the  expected  invader, 

I  have  in  the  preceding  chapters  pointed  out  the 
various  steps  whereby  the  separate  states  of  Pan-hei- 
Greece  were  gradually  brought,  even  against  ^^'^^^  *^o°" 
their  own    natural  instincts,    into    something  ?ened  ^^ 
approaching  more  nearly   to   political  union.  {°*'*^\^  ^ 
The  present   congress,   assembled   under  the  and  Sparta 
influence  of  common  fear  from  Persia,  has  more  **  the  isth- 
of  a  Pan-hellenic  character  than  any  political  Corinth.— 
event  which  has  yet  occurred  in  Grecian  history,  important 
It  extends  far  beyond  the  range  of  those  Pelo-  Grecian 
ponnesian  states  who  constitute  the  immediate  "^i"^* 

small  reserved  rent  probably  went         »  Herodot.  vii.  239. 
among   the    annual    item    of    the        ^  Herodot.  vii.  8-138. 
fctate-budget. 
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allies  of  Sparta:  it  comprehends  Athens,  and  is  even  sum- 
moned in  part  by  her  strenuous  instigation:  moreover  it 
seeks  to  combine  every  city  of  Hellenic  race  and  language, 
however  distant,  which  can  be  induced  to  take  part  in  i^— 
even  the  Kretans,  Korkyrseans,  and  Sicilians.  It  is  true 
that  all  these  states  do  not  actually  come, — but  earnest 
efforts  are  made  to  induce  them  to  come.  The  dispersed 
brethren  of  the  Hellenic  family  are  entreated  to  marshal 
themselves  in  the  same  ranks  for  a  joint  political  purpose  ^ 
— the  defence  of  the  common  hearth  and  metropolis  of  the 
race.  This  is  a  new  fact  in  Grecian  history,  opening  scenes 
and  ideas  unlike  to  anything  which  has  gone  before — 
enlarging  prodigiously  tne  functions  and  duties  connected 
with  that  headship  of  Greece  which  had  hitherto  been  in 
the  hands  of  Sparta,  but  which  is  about  to  become  too 
comprehensive  for  her  to  manage — and  thus  introducing 
increased  habits  of  cooperation  among  the  subordinate 
states,  as  well  as  rival  hopes  of  aggrandizement  among  the 
leaders.  The  congress  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  marks 
such  further  advance  in  the  centralising  tendencies  of 
Greece,  and  seems  at  first  to  promise  an  onward  march 
in  the  same  direction :  but  the  promise  will  not  be  found 
realized. 

Its  first  step  was  indeed  one  of  inestimable  value. 
While  most  of  the  deputies  present  came  prepared,  in  the 
name  of  their  respective  cities,  to  swear  reciprocal  fidelity 
Effects  of  ^"^  brotherhood,  they  also  addressed  all  their 
the  con-  efforts  to  appease  the  feuds  and  dissensions 
heaifng^  which  reigned  among  particular  members  of 
feuds  their  own  meeting.  Of  these  the  most  prominent, 

d^^rent^*  as  wcU  as  the  most  dangerous,  was  the  war  still 
Greeks—  subsisting  between  Athens  and  JSgina.  The 
between  ^  latter  was  no  exempt,  even  now,  from  suspicions 
Athens  and  of  m^^mVi^  2  (/.  ^.  embracing  the  cause  of  the 
JEgina.  Persians),  which  had  been  raised  by  her  giving 
earth  and  water  ten  years  before  to  Darius.  But  her  pre- 
sent conduct  afforded  no  countenance  to  such  suspicions : 
she  took  earnest  part  in  the  congress  as  well  as  in  the  joint 
measures  of  defence  and  willingly  consented  to  accommodate 
her  difference  with  Athens.  3    In  this  work  of  reconciling 

•  Herodot.  vii.  145.     <I>povT^<javTS?     itaai  "EXXyjai. 

e(  xu>«  h  Ts  Ts^^^fo  TO  'EXX7)vix6v,        ,  Herodot.  viii.  92. 
xal  el  ffoyxy'^avTS^  Ttouto   TCprjaaoiev 
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feudsy  BO  essential  to  the  safety  of  Greece,  the  Athenian 
Themistokles  took  a  prominent  part,  as  well  as  Cheileos 
of  Tegea  in  Arcadia.  ^  The  congress  proceeded  to  send 
envoys  and  solicit  cooperation  from  such  cities  as  were  yet 
either  equivocal  or  indifferent,  especially  Argos,  Korkyra, 
and  the  Kretan  and  Sicilian  Greeks;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  despatch  spies  across  to  Sardis,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  assembled  army. 
These  spies  presently  returned,  having  been  detected, 
and  condemned  to  death  by  the  Persian  gener- 
als, but  released  by  express  order  of  Xerxes,  mistroat"* 
who  directed  that  the  full  strength  of  hisassem-  prevalent 
bled  armament  should  be  shown  to  them,  in  Q^e'^J^l!**'"* 
order  that  the  terror  of  the  Greeks  might  be 
thus  magnified.  The  step  was  well  calculated  for  such  a 
purpose :  but  the  discouragement  throughout  Greece  was 
already  extreme,  at  this  critical  period  when  the  storm 
was  about  to  burst  upon  them.  Even  to  intelligent  and 
well-meaning  Greeks,  much  more  to  the  careless,  the  timid, 
or  the  treacherous — Xerxes  with  his  countless  host  appear- 
ed irresistible,  and  indeed  something  more  than  human.  > 
Of  course  such  an  impression  would  be  encouraged  by  the 
large  number  of  Greeks  already  his  tributaries:  and  we 
may  even  trace  the  manifestation  of  a  wish  to  get  rid  of 
the  Athenians  altogether,  as  the  chief  objects  of  Persian 
vengeance  and  chief  hindrance  to  tranquil  submission. 
This  despair  of  the  very  continuance  of  Hellenic  life  and 
autonomy  breaks  forth  even  from  the  sanctuary  of  Hellenic 
religion,  the  Delphian  temple ;  when  the  Athenians,  in 
their  distress  and  uncertainty,  sent  to  consult  the  oracle. 
Hardly  had  their  two  envoys  performed  the  customary 
sacrifices,  and  sat  down  in  the  inner  chamber  near  the 
priestess  Aristonike,  when  she  at  once  exclaimed — "Wretch- 
ed men,  why  sit  ye  there?  Quit  your  land  and  city,  and 
flee  afar!  Head,  body,  feet,  and  hands  are  alike  rotten: 
fire  and  sword,  in  the  train  of  the  Syrian  chariot,  shall 
overwhelm  you:  nor  only  your  city,  but  other  cities  also, 
as  well  as  many  even  of  the  temples  of  the  gods — which 
are  now  sweating  and  trembling  with  fear,  and  foreshadow, 
by  drops   of  blood  on  their  roofs,  the  hard  calamities 

*  Plutarch ,     Themistokl.    c.   10.     elvai    t6v    ETtidvra   iicl  tt)v  *EXXd6o, 
About  Cheileos,  Herodot.  ix.  9.  dXX'  dv9pu)itov,  Ac.:    compare  also 

s  Herodot.  vii.  203.     o6  T^P  Oeov     yii.  66. 
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Past  II. 


Terror  con 
veyed  in 
the  reply 
of  the 
Delphian 
oracle 
to   the 
Athenian  . 
envoys. 


impending.     Get  ye  away  from  the  sanctuary,  with  your 
souls  steeped  in  sorrow."  i 

So  terrific  a  reply  had  rarely  escaped  from  the  lips 
of  the  priestess.  The  envoys  were  struck  to  the 
earth  by  it,  and  durst  not  carry  it  back  to 
Athens.  In  their  sorrow  they  were  encouraged 
yet  to  hope  by  an  influential  Delphian  citizen 
named  Timon  (we  trace  here  as  elsewhere  the 
underhand  working  of  these  leading  Delphians 
on  the  priestess),  who  advised  them  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  characteristic  marks  of  supplicatiooi 
and  to  approach  the  oracle  a  second  time  in  that  imploring 
guise :  "0  lord,  we  pray  thee  (they  said),  have  compassion 
on  these  boughs  of  supplication,  and  deliver  to  us  some- 
thing, more  comfortable  concerning  our  country ;  else  we 
quit  not  thy  sanctuary,  but  remain  here,  until  death." 
iFpon  which  the  priestess  replied — "Athene  with  all  her 
prayers  and  all  her  sagacity  cannot  propitiate  Olympian 
Zeus.  2  But  this  assurance  I  will  give  you,  firm  as  adamant. 
When  everything  else  in  the  land  of  Kekrops  shall  be 
taken,  Zeus  grants  to  Athene  that  the  wooden  wall  alone 
shall  remain  unconquered,  to  defend  you  and  your  children. 
Stand  not  to  await  the  assailing  horse  and  foot  from  the 
continent,  but  turn  your  backs  and  retire:  you  shall  yet 
live  to  fight  another  day.  0  divine  Salamis,  thou  too  shalt 
destroy  the  children  of  women,  either  at  the  seed-tinoie  or 
at  the  harvest."  3 


»  Herodot.  vii.  140, 
'A XX'  txov  e^   dSuToio,   xaxoU  8' 
iicixlSvaxe  0u(i6v. 

The  general  sense  and  scope  of 
the  oracle  appears  to  me  clear,  in 
this  case.  It  is  a  sentence  of  noth- 
ing but  desolation  and  sadness; 
though  Bahr  and  Schweighauser 
with  other  commentators  try  to 
infuse  into  it  something  of  en- 
couragement by  construing  0u(x6v, 
fortitude.  The  translation  of  Valla 
and  Schultz  is  nearer  to  the  truth. 
But  even  when  the  general  sense 
of  an  oracle  is  plain  (which  it 
hardly  ever  is),  the  particular 
phrases  are  always  wild  and 
▼•gae. 


•  Herodot.  vii.  141. 

06  Sovarai  IlaXXic   Al'   'OXotiwiov 

e^iXdoao8at 
Aiooo|xdv7)     noXXoIat     Xoyoic    xal 

Compare  with  this  the  declaration 
of  Apollo  to  Croesus  of  JLydia 
(i.  91). 

"  . . . .  Tst)ro(; TpiToyevei  ^uXtvoV^iSoi 

eOpuoica  Zsu^ 
Moovov  ait6p0r)TOv   teXeQsiv,    to  oi 
TSxva  t'  ovigoei. 


'Q  Ssirj    2aXo(xlc,    ditoXsiQ    8e    oo 

Tsxva  Yuvaixu)>,   Ac.— (Herodot, 
▼ii.  141.) 
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This  second  answer  was  a  sensible  mitigation  of  the 
first.    It  left  open  some  hope  of  escape,  though  ge^tg^^jg  ^f 
faint,  dark  and  unintelligible:  and  the  envoys   the  oracle 
wrote  it  down  to  carrv  back  to  Athens,  not   Wg^it^ii 

**  V6b    OD8* 

concealing  probably  the  terrific  sentence  which  cure:  ef- 
had  preceded  it.     When  read  to  the   people,   Jjjjjj'jjjjg* 
the  obscurity  of  the  meaning  provoked   many  to  inter- 
different  interpretations.     What  was  meant  by  ?•■«*  **: 
**the  wooden  wall"?    Some  supposed  that  the  LndTsuccees 
acropolis  itself,  which  had  originally  been  sur-   °^  Jia*™* 
rounded  with  a  wooden  palisade,  was  the  refuge 
pointed  out;   but  the  greater  number,  and  among  them 
most   of    those  who    were   by    profession    expositors   of 
prophecy,  maintained  that  the  wooden  wall  indicated  the 
fieet.     But  these  professional  expositors,  while  declaring 
that  the  god  bade  them  go  on  shipboard,  deprecated  afl 
idea   of  a  naval  battle,  and    insisted    the  necessity  of 
abandoning  Attica  for  ever.     The  last  lines  of  the  oracle, 
wherein  it  was  said  that  Salamis  would  destroy  the  children 
of  women,  appeared  to   them  to   portend  nothing    but 
disaster  in  the  event  of  a  naval  combat. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  passed  for  the  best 
expositors  of  the  divine  will.  It  harmonized  completely 
with  the  despairing  temper  then  prevalent,  heightened  by 
the  terrible  sentence  pronounced  in  the  first  oracle. 
Emigration  to  some  foreign  land  presented  itself  as  th^ 
only  hope  of  safety  even  for  their  persons.  The  fate  of 
Athens, — and  of  Greece  generally,  which  would  have  been 
helpless  without  Athens, — now  hung  upon  a  thread,  when 
Themistokles,  the  great  originator  of  the  fleet,  interposed 
with  equal  steadfastness  of  heart  and  ingenuity,  to  ensure 
the  proper  use  of  it.  He  contended  that  if  the  god  had 
intended  to  designate  Salamis  as  the  scene  of  a  naval 
disaster  to  the  Greeks,  that  island  would  have  been  called 
in  the  oracle  by  some  such  epithet  as  "wretched  Salamis:" 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  termed  "divine  Salamis,"  indicated 
that  the  parties,  destined  to  perish  there,  were  the  enemies 
of  Greece,  not  the  Greeks  themselves.  He  encouraged 
his  countrymen  therefore  to  abandon  their  city  and 
country,  and  to  trust  themselves  to  the  fleet  as  the  wooden 
wall  recommended  by  the  god,  but  with  full  determination 
to  fight  and  conquer  on  board. »     Great  indeed  were  the 

«  Herodot.  vii.  143.    TaOt-g    68{At9ToxXiouc    aico«paivo|jievow ,    'A^TjvaTov 
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consequences  which  turned  upon  this  bold  stretch  of 
exegetical  conjecture.  Unless  the  Athenians  had  been 
persuaded,  by  some  plausible  show  of  interpretation,  that 
the  sense  of  the  oracle  encouraged  instead  of  forbidding 
a  naval  combat,  they  would  in  their  existing  depression 
have  abandoned  all  thought  of  resistance. 

Even  with  the  help  of  an  encouraging  interpretation, 
Great  and  ^^wcvcr,  nothing  less  than  the  most  uncon- 
genuine  qucrablo  resolutiou  and  patriotism  could  haye 
n?c°^"^  enabled  the  Athenians  to  bear  up  against  such 
trk)U8m  of  terrific  denunciations  from  the  Delphian  god, 
the  Athe-  ^n^  persist  in  resistance  in  place  of  seeking 
strongly  at-  Safety  by  emigration.  Herodotus  emphatically 
H**^d  t^  impresses  this  truth  upon  his  readers:  i  nay, 
a8*hi8°  "*'  he  even  steps  out  of  his  way  to  do  so,  pro- 
own  judge-  claiming  Athens  as  the  real  saviour  of  Greece. 
"Writing  as  he  did  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war — at  a  time  when  Athens,  having 
attained  the  maximum  of  her  empire,  was  alike  feared, 
hated,  and  admired,  by  most  of  the  Grecian  states — he 
knows  that  the  opinion  which  he  is  giving  will  be  un- 
popular with  his  hearers  generally,  and  hfe  apologizes 
for  it  as  something  wrung  from  him  against  his  will  by 
the  force  of  the  evidence.  *    Not  only  did  the  Athenians 

Taurd  991   SYvtuaav  aipexfOTepa  elvai  vii.  220). 

(xaXXov   7)  Ta   tu)v  xP'^o|i.oX6y<ov,   ot  The  later  writers,  Jnstin  (ii.  12), 

oOx  eTu>v  vau|i.ax^^^  dpT^eaOai,   dXXd  Cornelius   Nepos    (c.  2),    and    Po- 

ixXtit6vTa<;  xu)p>]VT7]v 'AxttxiQv,  &XXi]v  lysenus  (i.  80),  gi^e  an  accoiuit  of 

Ttvd  olxiCeiv.  the   proceeding    of  ThemistokUs, 

There  is  every  reason  to  accept  inferior   to  Herodotus  in  Tivacity 

the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  true,  as  well  as  in  accuracy, 

respecting  these  oracles  delivered  >  Herodot.    vii.  139.     o&Si    ooia* 

to  the  Athenian!,  and  the  dehated  yi^priariipia  (pof)epd,  6X96vTa  ex  AsX^div, 

interpretation  of  them.    They  must  xal  e«  Seifxa  f)aX6vta,  Siceivs  cxXtxciv 

have    been    discussed  publicly  in  t^jv  '£XXd6a,  Ac. 

the  Athenian    assembly,   and  He-  For    the    abundance    of  oracles 

rodotus  may  have  conversed  with  and  prophecies,  from  many  differ- 

persons    who    had   heard  the  dis-  ent  sources,  which  would  be  cur- 

cnssion.  Bespecting  the  other  oracle  rent  at  such  a  moment  of  anxiety, 

which  he  states  to  have  been  deli-  we  may   compare  the  analo|^    of 

▼ered  to  the  Spartans — intimating  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 

that   either  Sparta   must   be    con-  war,    described   by  the   oontempo- 

qnered    or  a  king  of  Sparta  must  rary  historian  (Thucyd.  ii.  8). 

perish— we  may  reasonably  doubt  *   Herodot.    vii.    139.      'EvOsuts 

whether  it  was  in  existence  before  dvayxat^    e^ipYO(&ai  YvtbixYiv  iico- 

t|io battle  of Thermopylffi (Herodot.  8i^ao9at,    eicl^Oovov    {jiiv    xpo^ 
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dare  to  stay  and  fiffht  against  immense  odds:  they,  and 
they  alone,  threw  into  the  cause  that  energy  and  for- 
wardness whereby  it  was  enabled  to  succeed,  ^  as  will 
appear  farther  in  the  sequel. 

But  there  was  also  a  third  way,  not  less  deserving  of 
notice,  in  which  they  contributed  to  the  result.  As  soon 
as  the  congress  of  deputies  met  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth^ 
it  became  essential  to  recognize  some  one  commanding 
city.  With  regard  to  the  land-force,  no  one  dreamt  of 
contesting  the  pre-eminence  of  Sparta.  But  in  respect  to 
the  fleet,  her  pretensions  were  more  disputable,  since  she 
furnished  at  most  only  sixteen  ships,  and  little  or  no  nau- 
tical skill ;  while  Athens  brought  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
naval  force,  with  the  best  ships  and  seamen.  Upon  these 
grounds  the  idea  was  at  first  started,  that  Athens  should 
command  at  sea  and  Sparta  on  land:  but  the  majority  of 
the  allies  manifested  a  decided  repugnance,  announcing 
that  they  would  follow  no  one  but  a  Spartan.  To  the 
honour  of  the  Athenians,  they  at  once  waived  their  pre- 
tensions, as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the  unity  of  the  con- 
federate force  at  this  moment  of  peril  would  be  compro- 
mised. ^  To  appreciate  this  generous  abnegation  of  a  claim  in 
itself  so  reasonable,  we  must  recollect  that  the  love  of  pre- 
eminence was  among  the  most  prominent  attributes  of  the 

Tutv    icXe6vu>v  d  V 0  p (i) ic u> V*  S|iti>«  for  Sparta,    as   to    ascribe   to  her 

8c,  T^  fi  fxoi  9aivsTai  «Tvoi  dXY)9i^,  chiefly  the  honour  of  having  beat- 

o6x    eicioyr^au).     El    'AQTjvaiot,    xa-  en    back     the    Persians;     and   to 

Tappu)Si^9avTe^  tov  ticidvxa  xivSuvov,  maintain,    that   even   without   the 

tUXiTtov  -rT)v  otpSTtpTjv,  Ac.  .  .  .  Nuv  aid    of  Athens,   the  Spartans   and 

8i,  'A07)valou<  dv  ti^  X^ycuv  au)T^pa<  Feloponnesians    both   could    have 

Yc^^ivdai  T^i; 'EXXdSo^,  oux  &v  d|i.ap-  defended,  and  -would  have  defend- 

Tdvoi  t6  dX7]0e^,  &c.  ed,   the    Isthmus    of  Corinth,    for- 

The  whole  chapter  deserves  pe-  tified   as   it  was    by  a  wall  built 

culiar  attention,  as  it  brings  before  expressly.       The      Peloponnesian 

us   the   feelings  of  those  contem-  allies  of  that  day  forgot  that  they 

poraries   to  whom   his   history   is  were  open  to  attack  by  sea  as  well 

addressed,  and  the  mode  of  judging  as  by  land. 

with     which     they     looked     back  »  Herodot.  vii.  139.     4X6|xevoi  Si 

on   the  Persian   war.    One    is   apt  ttqv    *EXX48a     nepieivai     eXsuQip^jv, 

unconsciously    to     fancy    that   an  tooto  to  'EXXt)vix6v  itov  to  Xoiic6v, 

ancient   historian  writes    for  men  8oov   |at]    efx-^Sioc,   a^Tol  outoi   ^aav 

in  the   abstract,    and  not  for  men  ol  STteYeipavTt?,  xal  ^aaiXia  (xstA  ye 

of   given    sentiments,    prejudices,  6eoo<  dvojadpievot. 

and   belief.     The     persons    whom  '  Herodot.  viii.  2, 3:  compare  vii. 

Herodotus    addressed     are     those  161. 
who    were    so    full   of  admiration 
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Hellenic  character;  a  prolific  source  of  their  greatness  and 
excellence,  but  producing  also  no  small  amount  both  of 
their  follies  and  their  crimes.  To  renounce  at  the  call 
of  public  obligation  a  claim  to  personal  honour  and  glory^ 
is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  all  virtues  in  a  son  of  Hellen. 

We  find  thus  the  Athenians  nerved  up  to  the  pitch 
of  resistance — prepared  to  see  their  country  wasted,  and 
Unwilling-  ^o  ^i^e  as  Well  as  to  fight  on  shipboard,  when 
ness  or  the  necessity  should  arrive — furnishing  two- 
on*the*part  thirds  of  the  whole  fleet,  and  yet  prosecuting 
of  a  large  the  building  of  fresh  ships  until  the  last  moment  * 
of^Greeka*  — sending  forth  the  ablest  and  most  forward 
to  resist  the  leader  in  the  common  cause,  while  content 
Persians.  themselves  to  serve  like  other  states  under  the 
leadership  of  Sparta.  During  the  winter  preceding  the 
march  of  Xerxes  from  Sardis,  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus 
was  trying,  with  little  success,  to  bring  the  Grecian  cities 
into  united  action.  Among  the  cities  north  of  Attica  and 
Peloponnesus,  the  greater  number  were  either  inclined 
to  submit,  like  Thebes  and  the  greater  part  of  BcBotia, 
or  were  at  least  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  independence : 
80  rare  at  this  trying  moment  (to  use  the  language  of  the 
unfortunate  Platseans  fifty-three  years  afterwards)  was 
the  exertion  of  resolute  Hellenic  patriotism  against  the 
invader.  2 

Even  in  the  interior  of  Peloponnesus,  the  powerful 
Argos  maintained  an  ambiguous  neutrality.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  steps  of  the  congress  to  send  special  envoys 
to  Argos,  setting  forth  the  common  danger  and  soliciting 
cooperation.  The  result  is  certain,  that  no  cooperation 
was  obtained — the  Argeians  did  nothing  throughout  the 
Ambiguous  struggle;  but  as  to  their  real  position,  or  the 
neutrality  grouuds  of  their  rcfusal,  contradictory  state- 
of  Argos.  mentg  had  reached  the  ears  of  Herodotus.  They 
themselves  afl&rmed  that  they  were  ready  to  have  joined 
the  Hellenic  cause,  in  spite  of  dissuasion  from  the  Delphian 
oracle — exacting  only  as  conditions  that  the  Spartans 
should  conclude  a  truce  with  them  for  thirty  years,  and 

'  Herodot.  vii.  144.  more  conformable   to  history  than 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  56.    iv  xatpoic  ot(  the  boasts  of  later  orators  respeot- 

9iedivtov  ^v  tu>v*EXX'^vu>v  Tivd  dpsTTjv  ing  wide-spread  patriotism  in  these 

%^  Sip^ou  8uv(St|i.<i  dvciTct^aoQai.  times.  See  Demosthen.  Phillpp.  iii, 

Tiew  of  the  case  is  much  S7,  p.  120. 
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should  equally  divide  the  honours  of  headship  with  Argos. 
To  the  proposed  truce  there  would  probably  have  been  no 
objection,  nor  was  there  any  as  to  the  principle  of  dividing 
the  headship.  But  the  Spartans  added,  that  they  had  two 
kings,  while  the  Argeians  had  only  one ;  and  inasmuch  as 
neither  of  the  two  Spartan  kings  could  be  deprived  of  his 
vote,  the  Argeian  king  could  only  be  admitted  to  a  third 
vote  conjointly  with  them.  This  proposition  appeared  to 
the  Argeians  (who  considered  that  even  the  undivided 
headship  was  no  more  than  their  ancient  right)  as  nothing 
better  than  insolent  encroachment,  and  incensed  them 
so  much  that  they  desired  the  envoys  to  quit  their  terri- 
tory before  sunset;  preferring  even  a  tributary  existence 
under  Persia  to  a  formal  degradation  as  compared  with 
Sparta.  * 

Such  wa&  the  story  told  by  the  Argeians  themselves, 
but  seemingly  not  credited  either  by  any  other 
Greeks,  or  oy  Herodotus  himself.  The  prevalent  stories'cur- 
opinion  was,  that  the  Argeians  had   a  secret  rent  in 
understanding  with  Xerxes.  It  was  even  aflfirm-  a^out* 
ed  that  they  had  been  the  parties  who  invited   Argos— 
him  into  Greece,  as  a  means  both  of  protection  Herodotusf 
and  of  vengeance  to  themselves  against  Sparta 
after  their  defeat  by  Kleomenes.    And  Herodotus  himself 
evidently  believed  that  they  medised,  though  he  is  half 
afraid  to  say  so,  and  disguises  his  opinion  in  a  cloud  of 
words  which  betray  the  angry  polemics  going  on  about  the 
matter,  even  fifty  years  afterwards.  2    It  is  certain  that  in 

>  Herodot.  vii.  147-150.  When  he  speaks  respecting  the 
^  The  opinion  of  Herodotus  is  Argeians  by  name,  he  is  by  no 
delivered  in  a  remarkable  way,  means  so  free  and  categorical: 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  compare  vii.  152 — he  will  give  no 
the  Argeians,  and  with  evident  opinion  of  his  own,  differing  from 
/eluctance.  After  enumerating  all  the  allegation  of  the  Argeians 
the  Grecian  contingents  assembled  themselves— he  mentions  other 
for  the  defence  of  ,the  isthmus,  stories ,  incompatible  with  that 
and  the  different  inhabitants  of  allegation;  but  without  guarantee- 
Peloponnesus,  ethnically  classi-  ing  their  accuracy— he  delivers  a 
fied,  he  proceeds  to  say :  Toutudv  general  admonition  that  those  who 
d)v  T(I>v  iTCTd  e9vsu>v  ai  Xoiitai  it6Xic,  think  they  have  great  reason  to 
icdps^  Tubv  xaxeXs^a,  ex  xou  (xdaou  complain  of  the  conduct  of  others 
ixateato*  St  2<  iXeu6spu><  i^saTi  would  generally  find,  on  an  im- 
elTce  IV,  sxTou  txeoo'j  xatTjiJievoi  partial  scrutiny,  that  others  have 
ifiigSiCov  (viii.  73).  This  assertion  as  much  reason  to  complain  of 
includes  the  Argeians  without  them — "And  thus  the  conduct  of 
naming  them.  Argos  has  not  been  00  mvLch  worse 
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act  the  Argeians  were  neutral,  and  one  of  their  reasons 
for  neutrality  was,  that  they  did  not  choose  to  join  any 
Pan-hellenic  levy  except  in  the  capacity  of  chiefs.  Sat 
probahly  the  more  powerful  reason  was,  that  they  shared 
the  impression,  then  so  widely  diffused  throughout  Greece, 
as  to  the  irresistible  force  of  the  approaching  host^  and 
chose  to  hold  themselves  prepared  for  the  event.  They 
kept  up  secret  negotiations  even  with  Persian  agents,  yet 
not  compromising  themselves  while  matters  were  still 
pending.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  in  their  vexation  against 
§parta,  that  they  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  the 
Persians  had  succeeded, — all  which  may  reasonably  be 
termed,  medising. 

The  absence  of  Hellenic  fidelity  in  Argos  was  borne 
Befnsai  or  ^^^  ^1  ^^®  parallel  examples  of  Krete  and  Kor- 
eqniToca-  kyra,  to  which  places  envoys  from  the  Isthmus 
Kj^taM**"*  proceeded  at  the  same  time.  The  Kretans  de- 
and  Kor-  clined  to  take  any  part,  on  the  ground  of  prohi- 
kyneans.  bitory  injunctions  from  the  oracle ;»  the  Kor* 
kyrssans  promised  without  performing,  and  even  without 
any  intention  to  perform.  Their  neutrality  was  a  serious 
loss  to  the  Greeks,  since  they  could  fit  out  a  naval  force 
of  sixty  triremes,  second  only  to  that  of  Athens.  With 
this  important  contingent  they  engaged  to  join  the  Grecian 
fleet,  and  actually  set  sail  from  Korkyra;  but  they  took 
care  not  to  sail  round  Cape  Malea,  or  to  reach  the  scene 
of  action.  Their  fleet  remained  on  the  southern  or  western 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  under  pretence  of  being  weather- 
bound, until  the  decisive  result  of  the  battle  of  Salamis 
was  known.  Their  impression  was  that  the  Persian  monarch 

than  that  of  of/ter*"— outio  St)  oux  combat  against  Xerxes,  was  thns 
'Apycipioi  aia^iaxa  iceicoiT)-  likely  to  incur  odium  Arom  both 
xat.  parties  in  Greece.  • 
At  the  beginning  of  tfae  Pelo-  The  comments  of  Plutarch  on 
ponnesian  war,  when  the  history  Herodotus  in  respect  to  this  mat- 
of  Herodotus  was  probably  com-  ter  are  of  little  value  (De  Hero- 
posed,  the  Argeians  were  in  a  pe-  doti  Malignit.  c.  28,  p.  863),  and 
culiarly  favourable  position.  They  are  indeed  unfair,  since  he  repre- 
iook  part  neither  with  Athens  nor  sents  the  Argeian  version  of  the 
Laesdeemon,  each  of  whom  was  facts  as  being  universally  believed 
•fraid  of  offending  them.  An  his-  (anavTSi;  toaatv),  which  it  evidently 
imriSB  who  openly  countenanced  was  not. 
ft  grave  eh^rge  of  treason  against  '  Herodot,  vii.  169. 
te  the  memorable  foregone 
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would  be  victorious,  in  which  case  they  would  have  made 
a  merit  of  not  having  arrived  in  time;  but  they  were  also 
prepared  with  the  plausible  excuse  of  detention  from  foul 
winds,  when  the  result  turned  out  otherwise,  and  when  thev 
were  reproached  by  the  Greeks  for  their  absence.  *  Sucn 
duplicity  is  not  very  astonishing,  when  we  recollect  that  it 
was  the  habitual  policy  of  Korkyra  to  isolate  herself  from 
Hellenic  confederacies.  2 

The  envoys  who  visited  Korkyra  proceeded  onward 
on  their  mission  to  Gelon  the  despot  of  Syracuse.  . 

Of  that  potentate,  regarded  by  Herodotus  as   Geion  at^ 
more  powerful  than  any  state  in  Greece,  I  shall   Syracuse— 
speak  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  chapter:  it  is      '  '***  ^* 
sufficient  to  mention  now,  that  he  rendered  no  aid  against 
Xerxes.    Nor  was  it  in  his  power  to  do  so,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  inclinations;  for  the  same  year  which  brought 
the  Persian  monarch  against  Greece,  was  also  selected  by 
the  Carthaginians  for  a  formidable  invasion  of  Sicily,  which 
kept   the  Sicilian  Greeks   to  the  defence   of  their  own 
island.   It  seems  even  probable  that  this  simultaneous  in- 
vasion had  been  concerted  between  the  Persians  and  Car- 
thaginians. 3 

The  endeavours  of  the  deputies  of  Greeks  at  the 
Isthmus  had  thus  produced  no  other  reinforce-   ^ 
ment  to  their  cause  except  same  fair  words  from  army  sent 
the  Korkyrgeans.    It  was  about  the  time  when  *^*<>  Theas- 
Xerxes  was  about  to  pass  the  Hellespont,  in  the  defend  the 
beginning  of  480  b.c,  that  the  first  actual  step   ^®^^®  °' 
for  resistance  was  taken,  at  the  instigation  of  against 
the  Thessalians.     Though  the  great  Thessalian   Xerxes. 
family  of  the  Aleuadae  were  among  the  com- 
panions of  Xerxes,  and  the  most  forward  in  inviting  him 
into  Greece,  with  every  promise  of  ready  submission  from 
their  countrymen — yet  it  seems  that  these  promises  were 
in  reality  unwarranted.     The  Aleuadse  were  at  the  head 
only  of  a  minority,  and  perhaps  were  even  in  exile,  like  the 

*  Herodot.  vii.  168.  Korkyra   before    the  Athenian  as- 

*  Thucyd.  i.  32-37.  It  is  perhaps  serably.  (Thucydid.  i.  37-42).  The 
singular  that  the  Corinthian  en-  conduct  of  Corinth  herself,  how- 
voys  in  Thucydidfis  do  not  make  ever,  on  the  same  occasion,  was 
any  allusion  to  the  duplicity  of  not  altogether  without  reproach, 
the  Korkyraeans  in  regard  to  the  «  Herodot.  vii.  158-167.  Dibdor. 
Persian   invasion,    in    the    strong  xi.  22. 

invective  which  they  deliver  against 
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PeisistratidseM  while  most  of  the  Thessalians  were  disposed 
to  resist  Xerxes — for  w  hich  purpose  they  now  sent  envoys 
to  the  Isthmus,  2  intimating  the  necessity  of  guarding  the 
passes  of  Olympus,  the  northernmost  entrance  of  Greece. 
They  offered  their  own  cordial  aid  in  this  defence,  adding 
that  they  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  their  own 
separate  submission,  if  this  demand  were  not  complied  with. 
Accordingly  a  body  of  10,000  Grecian  heavy-armed  infantry, 
under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  Eusenetus  and  the 
Athenian  Themistokles,  were  despatched  by  sea  to  Alus 
in  Achaea  Phthiotis,  where  they  disembarked  and  marched 
by  land  across  Achsea  and  Thessaly.3  Being  joined  by  the 
Thessalian  horse,  they  occupied  the  defile  of  Tempe,  through 
which  the  river  Peneius  makes  its  way  to  the  sea,  by  a  cleft 
between  the  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa. 

The  long,  narrow,  ana  winding  defile  of  Tempe  formed 
On  arri-  then,  and  forms  still,  the  single  entrance,  open 
ring,  they  throughout  winter  as  well  as  summer,  from  Lower 
?t°cannot  ^^  maritime  Macedonia  into  Thessaly.  The 
be  success-  lofty  mountain  precipices  approach  so  closely  as 
a^ahJsV^^  to  leave  hardly  room  enough  in  some  places  for 
him,— and  a  road:  it  is  thus  eminently  defensible,  and  a 
retire.  fg^  resolute  men  would  be  sufl&cient  to  arrest  in 

it  the  progriess  of  the  most  numerous  host.  *  But  the  Greeks 
soon  discovered  that  the  position  was  such  as  they  could 


'  See  Schol.  ad  Aristcid.^  Fana- 
thenaic.  p.  138. 

«  Herodot.  vii.  172:  compare  0. 
130, 

•  Herodot.  vii.  173. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  172.  ttjv  iopoXrjv 
T7)v  'OXuii-nixri^.  See  the  description 
and  plan  of  Tempd  in  Dr.  Clarke's 
Travels,  vol.  iv.  ch.  ix.  p.  280;  and 
the  Dissertation  of  Kriegk,  in 
which  all  the  facts  about  this  in- 
teresting defile  are  collected  and 
compared  (Das  Thessalische  Tempe. 
Frankfurt,  1834). 

The  description  of  Temp6  in 
Livy  (xliii.  18;  xliv.  6)  seems  more 
accurate  than  that  of  Pliny  (H.  N. 
It.  8).  We  may  remark  that  both 
the  one  and  the  other  belong  to 
times  subsequent  tp  the  formation 


and  organisation  of  the  Macedo- 
nian empire,  when  it  came  to  hold 
Greece  in  a  species  of  dependence. 
The  Macedonian  princes  after  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  while  they  added 
to  the  natural  difficulties  of  Temp6 
by  fortifications,  at  the  same  time 
made  the  road  more  convenient  as 
a  military  communication.  In  the 
time  of  Xerxes  these  natural  diffi- 
culties had  never  been  approached 
by  the  hand  of  art,  and  were  doubt- 
less much  greater. 

The  present  road  through  the 
pass  is  about  thirteen  feet  broad 
in  its  narrowest  part,  and  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  feet  broad  else- 
where— the  pass  is  about  five  £ug- 
lish  miles  in  lenght  (Kriegk,  p. 
21-33). 
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not  hold, — first,  because  the  powerful  fleet  of  Xerxes  would 
be  able  to  land  troops  in  their  rear;  secondly,  because  there 
was  also  a  second  entrance  passable  in  summer,  from  Upper 
Macedonia  into  Thessaly,  by  the  mountain  passes  over  the 
range  of  Olympus;  an  entrance  which  traversed  the  country 
of  the  Perrhaebians  and  came  into  Thessaly  near  Gonnus, 
about  the  spot  where  the  defile  of  Tempe  begins  to  narrow. 
It  was  in  fact  by  this  second  pass,  evading  the  insurmount- 
able difiiculties  of  Tempe,  that  the  advancing  march  of  the 
Persians  was  destined  to  be  made,  under  the  auspices  of 
Alexander  king  of  Macedon,  tributary  to  them  and  active 
in  their  service.  That  prince  sent  a  communication  of  the 
fact  to  the  Greeks  at  Tempe,  admonishing  them  that  they 
would  be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  countless  host  approach* 
ing,  and  urging  them  to  renounce  their  hopeless  position.  ^ 
He  passed  for  a  friend,  and  probably  believed  himself  to 
be  acting  as  such,  in  dissuading  the  Greeks  from  unavailing 
resistance  to  Persia:  but  he  was  in  reality  a  very  dangerous 
mediator;  and  as  such  the  Spartan  had  ffood  reason  to 
dread  him,  in  a  second  intervention  of  which  we  shall  hear 
more  hereafter.  2  On  the  present  occasion,  the  Grecian 
commanders  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any 
other  entrance  into  Thessaly,  besides  Tempe,  until  their 
arrival  in  that  region.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  possible 
to  defend  both  entrances  at  once,  and  considering  the 
immense  importance  of  arresting  the  march  of  the  Persians 
at  the  frontiers  of  Hellas,  the  attempt  would  have  been 
worth  some  risk.  So  great  was  the  alarm,  however,  pro- 
duced by  the  unexpected  discovery,  justifying  or  seeming 
to  justify  the  friendly  advice  of  Alexander,  that  they 
remained  only  a  few  days  at  Tempe,  then  at  once  retired 
back  to  their  ships,  and  returned  by  sea  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth — about  the  time  when  Xerxes  was  crossing  the 
Hellespont.  3 

This  precipitate  retreat  produced  consequences  highly 
disastrous  and  discouraging.  It  appeared  to  leave  all 
Hellas  north  of  Mount  Kithaeron  and  of  the  Megarid  ter- 
ritory without  defence,  and  it  served  either  as  reason 
or  pretext  for  the  majority  of  the  Grecian  states,  north 
of  that  boundary,  to  make  their  submission  to  Xerxes, 

<  Herodot.  vii.  173.  <  Herodot.  viii.  149-143. 

«  Herodot.  vii.  173,  174. 
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which  some  of  them  had  already  begun  to  do  before.  ^ 
^     ^  When  Xerxes  in  the    course    of   his    march 

qaences  of  reached  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  within  sight  of 
— the'Thes*  ^^7"^?^^  ^^^  Ossa,  the  heralds  whom  he  had 
■aiians,  and  s^^ut  from  Sardis  brought  him  tokens  of  sub- 
HeUas  *^^  mission  from  a  third  portion  of  the  Hellenic 
north  of  name — the  Thessalians,  Dolopes,  ^nianes,  Per- 
51?  r'°iib-  rhgebians,  Magnetes,  Lokrians,  Dorians,  M^lians, 
mit  to  Phthiotid  Achseans,  and  Boeotians.   Among  the 

Xerxes,  or  latter  is  included  Thebes,  but  not  Thespiae  or 
Plataea.  The  Thessalians,  especially,  not  only 
submitted,  but  manifested  active  zeal  and  rendered  much 
service  in  the  cause  of  Xerxes,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
Aleuadse,  whose  party  now  became  predominant:  they  were 
probably  indignant  at  the  hasty  retreat  of  those  who  had 
come  to  defend  them.  2 

Had  the  Greeks  been  able  to  maintain  the  passes  of 
Olympus  and  Ossa,  all  this  northern  fraction  might  prob- 
ably have  been  induced  to  partake  in  the  resistance  instead 
of  becoming  auxiliaries  to  the  invader.  During  the  six 
weeks  or  two  months  which  elapsed  between  the  retreat 
of  the  Greeks  from  Tempe  and  the  arrival  of  Xerxes  at 
Therma,  no  new  plan  of  defence  was  yet  thoroughly  organ- 
ised; for  it  was  not  until  that  arrival  became  known 
at  the  Isthmus,  that  the  Greek  army  and  fleet  made 
its  forward  movement  to  occupy  Thermopylae  and  Arte- 
misium.3 

•  Diodor   xi.  4.    2ti  TCOtpouaijc  t^?         *  Herodot.  vii.  131,  132,  174, 
iv  TOi(;  Teunesi  ^tiXax^;,  &o.  *  Herodot.  vii.  177* 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

BATTLES  OF  THERMOPYL^  AND  ARTEMISIUM. 

It  was  while  the  northerly  states  of  Greece  were  thus 

successively  falling  off  from  the  common  cause,  ^^ 

that  the  deputies  assembled  at  the  Isthmus  took  ment  ^tlken 

among  themselves  the  solemn  engagement,  in  J^jj^^^J 

the  event  of  success,  to  inflict  upon  these  recu-  Greeks  ' 

sant  brethren   condign  punishment;    to   tithe  agains* 

them  in  property,  and  perhaps  to  consecrate  a  Greek 


8  as 


tenth  of  their  persons,  for  the  profit  of  the  Joined  the 
Delphian  god.  Exception  was  to  be  made  in 
favour  of  those  states  which  had  been  driven  to  yield  by 
irresistible  necessity.  *  Such  a  vow  seemed  at  that  moment 
little  likely  to  be  executed.  It  was  the  manifestation  of  a 
determined  feeling  binding  together  the  states  which  took 
the  pledge,  but  it  cannot  have  contributed  much  to  inti- 
midate the  rest. 

To   display  their   own  force,  was  the  only  effective 
way  of  keepmg  together  doubtfuj  allies.    The 
pass  of  Thermopylae  was  now  fixed  upon  as  the  ^y^n^o^de*. 
most  convenient  point  of  defence,  next  to  that  fend  Ther- 
of  Tempe — leaving  out  indeed,  and  abandoning  ™ef/af  fhe 
to  the  enemy,   Thessalians,  Perrhsebians,  Mag-  adjoining 
netes,  Phthiotid  Achseans,  Dolopes,   -^'nianes,  Eubaa°^ 
Malians,  &c.,  who  would  all  have  been  included 
if  the  latter  line  had  been  adhered  to ;  but  comprising  the 
largest  range   consistent  with   safety.     The   position  of 
Thermopylae  presented  another  advantage  which  was  not  to 
be  found  at  Tempe;  the  mainland  was  here  separated  from 
the  island   of  Euboea   only  by  a  narrow  strait,  about  two 
English  miles  and  a  half  in  its  smallest  breadth,  between 
Mount  Knemis  and  Cape  Kenaeum.     On  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Euboea,  immediately  facing  Magnesia  and  Achaea 
Phthiotis,  was  situated  the  line  of  coast  called  Artemisium; 
a  name  derived  from  the  temple  of  Artemis,  which  was  its 

«  Herodot.  vli.  182;  Diodor.  xi.  3. 
VOL.  IV.  2  E 
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most  conspicuous  feature,  belonging  to  the  town  of 
Histiaea.  It  was  arranged  that  the  Grecian  fleet  should 
be  mustered  there,  in  order  to  cooperate  with  the  land- 
force,  and  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Persians  on  both 
elements  at  once.  To  fight  in  a  narrow  space  ^  was  sup- 
posed favourable  to  the  Greeks  on  sea  not  less  than  on 
land,  inasmuch  as  their  ships  were  both  fewer  in  number, 
and  heavier  in  sailing  than  those  in  the  Persian  service. 
From  the  position  of  Artemisium,  it  was  calculated  that 
they  might  be  able  to  prevent  the  Persian  fleet  from 
advancing  into  the  narrow  strait  which  severs  Euboea 
to  the  north  and  west  from  the  mainland,  and  which 
between  Chalkis  and  Boeotia  becomes  not  too  wide  for 
a  bridge.  It  was  at  this  latter  point  that  the  Greek 
seamen  would  have  preferred  to  place  their  defence:  but 
the  occupation  of  the  northern  part  of  the  !EuboBan 
strait  was  indispensable  to  prevent  the  Persian  fleet 
from  landing  troops  in  the  rear  of  the  defenders  of 
Thermopylae. 

Of  this  Euboean  strait,  the  western  limit  is  formed  by 
Pass  of  what  was  then  called  theMaliac  Gulf,  into  which 
Thermo-  the  river  Sp ercheius  poured  itself — after  a  course 
Us  neigh-  from  west  to  east  between  the  line  of  Mount 
bourhood.  Qthrys  to  the  north  and  Mount  (Eta  to  the  south 
— near  the  town  of  Antikyra.  The  lower  portion  of  this 
spacious  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Spercheius  was  occupied 
by  the  various  tribes  of  the  Malians,  bordering  to  the  north 
and  east  on  Achaea  Phthiotis:  the  southernmost  MaUans, 
with  their  town  of  Trachis,  occupied  a  plain — in  some  places 
considerable,  in  others  very  narrow — enclosed  between 
Mount  (Eta  and  the  sea.  From  Trachis  the  range  of  (Eta 
stretched  eastward,  bordering  close  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Maliac  Gulf:  between  the  two  lay  the  memorable 
pass  of  Thermopylae. 2  On  the  road  from  Trachis  to  Ther- 
mopylae, immediately  outside  of  the  latter  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  little  streams  called  the  Phoenix  and  the  Asopus, 

*  Herodot.  viii.  15-60.    Compare  •  The  word  Pass  commonly  con- 

Isokratds,  Panegyric,  Or.  iv.  p.  59.  veys  the  idea  of  a  path  eQclosed 

I  shall  have  occasion  presently  between  mountains.  In  this  in- 
to remark  the  revolution  which  stance  it  is  employed  to  designate 
took  place  in  Athenian  feeling  on  a  narrow  passage,  having  meant- 
thif  point  between  the  Persian  and  ains  on  one  side  only,  and  water 
Peloponnesian  wars.  (or  marsh  ground)  on  the  other. 
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was  placed  the  town  of  Anthela,  celebrated  for  its  temples 
of  Amphiktyon  and  of  the  Amphiktyonic  Demeter,  as  well 
as  for  the  autumnal  assemblies  of  the  Amphiktyonic  coun- 
cil, for  whom  seats  were  provided  in  the  temple. 

Immediately  -  near  to  Anthela,  the  northern  slope  of 
the  mighty  and  prolonged  ridge  of  (Eta  approached  so  close 
to  the  gulf,  or  at  least  to  an  inaccessible  morass  which 
formed  the  edge  of  the  gulf,  as  to  leave  no  more  than  one 
single  wheel  track  between.  This  narrow  entrance  formed 
the  western  gate  of  Thermoplse.  At  some  little  distance, 
seemingly  about  a  mile,  to  the  eastward,  the  same  close 
conjunction  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea  was  repeated 
— thus  forming  the  eastern  gate  of  Thermopylge,  not  far 
from  the  first  town  of  the  Lokrians,  called  Alpeni.  The 
space  between  these  two  gates  was  wider  and  more  open, 
but  it  was  distinguished,  and  is  still  distinguished,  by  its 
abundant  flow  of  thermal  springs,  salt  and  sulphureous. 
Some  cells  were  here  prepared  for  bathers,  which  procured 
for  the  place  the  appellation  of  Chytri  or  the  Pans:  but 
the  copious  supply  of  mineral  water  spread  its  mud,  and 
deposited  its  crust  over  all  the  adjacent  ground;  and  the 
Phokians,  some  time  before,  had  designedly  endeavoured 
so  to  conduct  the  water  as  to  render  tne  pass  utterly  im- 
practicable, at  the  same  time  building  a  wall  across  it  near 
to  the  western  gate.  They  had  done  this  in  order  to  keep 
off  the  attacks  of  the  Thessalians,  who  had  been  trying  to 
extend  their  conquests  southward  and  eastward.  The  warm 
springs,  here  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  were  consecrated 
to  Herakles,!  whose  legendary  exploits  and  sufferings 
ennobled  all  the  surrounding  region — Mount  (Eta,  Trachis, 
CapeKenseum,  the  Lichades  islands,  the  river  Dyras.  Some 
fragments  of  these  legends  have  been  transmitted  and 
adorned  by  the  genius  of  Sophokles,  in  his  drama  of  the 
Trachinian  Maidens. 

Such  was  the  general  scene — two  narrow  openings 
with  an  intermediate  mile  of  enlarged  road  and  rph   G     k 
hot  springs  between  them — which  passed  in  an-  take  post 
cient  times  by  the  significant  name  of  Ther-  »*  '^^^'f- 
mopylsB,  the  Hot  Gates;   or  sometimes,  more  ^^^^  ** 

*  According  to  one  of  the  numer-  was    supposed   to    have   been   an 

ous  hypotheses  for    refining  reli-  engineer   or   water-finder   in  very 

gious  legend  into  matter  of  histor-  early    times  —  6sip6c    icspl   Ci^ttjoiv 

leal    and   physical  fact,  Hdraklds  05dTU)v   xal    auva7u>Yi^v.     See  Plu- 

2  £  2 
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briefly,  Pylae — The  Gates.  At  a  point  also  near  Trachis, 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  about  two  miles  out- 
side or  westward  of  Thermopylae,  the  road  was  hardly  less 
narrow,  but  it  might  be  turned  by  marching  to  the  west- 
ward, since  the  adjacent  mountains  were  lower,  and  present- 
ed less  difficulty  of  transit;  while  at  Thermopylae  itself 
the  overhanging  projection  of  Mount  (Eta  was  steep,  woody, 
and  impracticable,  leaving  access,  from  Thessaly  into  Lo- 
kris  and  the  territories  south-east  of  (Eta,  only  through  the 
straight  gate;i  save  and  except  an  unfrequented  as  well  as 

tarch,  Cum  principibus  viris  philo-  mopylse    is   not   now    near  to  the 

sopho  esse  disserendum,  c.  i.  p.  776.  sea.   The  river  Spercheius  has  ma- 

'  About  Thermopylse,   see  Hero-  terially  altered  its  course :  instead 

dot.  vii.  176,  176,  199,  200.  of    flowing    into    the    sea    in   an 

'H   5'   ao  6ia   TpTjxivo;   l(jo8o«  e«  easterly     direction      considerably 

T»]v  'EXX«x8a    loTi,    T^    oTsivoTaxov,  north   of  Thermopylae,    as    it    did 

•ijjxlTtXsQpov   06  |A8vT0i  xaTot  TOuTo  Y*  i^  the  time    of  Herodotus,    it  has 

ioTi  TO   oTSivoTaTOv  T-^c  /"^P"")?  "^^^  been   diverted    southward    in    the 

&XX7)?,   aXX'    l|A7rpo(j9d  TS   BspfAoiru-  lower    part    of    its    course,     with 

Xiu)v  xal  SicioSe*  xaia  "zs.  'AXtciqvo'JC}  many  windings,  so  as  to  reach  the 

6iii99s  EovTa;,  eouoa  d|xaEiT6(;  (jloovY)*  sea  much  south  of  the  pass,  while 

xai  ipirpooOs  xaxa  Ooivixa  icoTaixov,  the  rivers  Dyras,  Melas,   and  Asd- 

d{jLa^iT6(;  ciXXt]  |jlo6v7].  pus,  which  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 

Gompare    Pausanias,    vii.    16,   2.  tus  all  reached  the  sea  separately 

to    0T6VOV  TO  *HpaxXela<;   Te   fxsTa^y  between  the  mouth   of  Spercheius 

xal   6£p|xo7tuX£(ov:    also    Strabo   ix.  and  Thermopylae,  now  do  not  reach 

p.  429 ;  and  Livy,  xxxvi.  12.  the  sea  at  all,    but    fall    into   the 

Herodotus   says   about  Thermo-  Spercheius.      Moreover     the     per- 

pylee — OTsivoTepT)  yap  ecpaivsxo  eoOoa  petual  flow  of  the  thermal  springs 

T^c   eU    BiocraXiTjv,    i.  e.   than   the  has  tended  to   accumulate  deposit 

defile  of  Tempg.  and  to  raise  the  level   of  the  soil 

If  we  did  not  possess   the  clear  generally     throughout    the     pass. 

topographical  indications  given  by  Herodotus   seems  to    consider  the 

Herodotus,  it  would  be  almost  im-  road   between   the    two    gates   of 

possible  to  comprehend  the  memor-  Thermopylae  as  bearing  north  and 

able   event  here    before    us  ;    for  south,  whereas  it  would  bear  more 

the  configuration  of  the  coast,  the  nearly  east  and  west.     He    knows 

course  of  the   rivers,  and  the  ge-  nothing  of  the   appellation  Galli- 

neral  local  phsenomena,  have  now  dromus,  applied  by  Livy  and  Strabo 

■o  entirely  changed,  that  modern  to    an   undefined    portion    of    the 

travellers  rather  mislead  than  as-  eastern  ridge  of  CEta. 

sist.   In  the  interior  of  the  Maliac  Bespecting  the  past  and  present 

Gulf,  three  or  four  miles  of  new  features   of  Thermopylae,    see   the 

land    have   been    formed    by    the  valuable  observations    of  Colonel 

gradual  accumulation  of  river  de-  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece, 

posit,  so  that  the  Gulf  itself  is  of  vol.  ii.  ch.  x.  p.  7-40 ;  Gell,  Itiner- 

much  less  extent,  and  the  mount-  ary  of  Greece,  p.  280 ;  Kruse,  Hel« 

ain  bordering  the    gate  of  Ther-  las,    vol.   iii.   oh.   x.    p.    129,     Dx. 
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circuitous  mountain  path  which  will  be  presently  noticed. 
The  wall  originally  built  across  the  pass  by  the  Phokians 
was  now  half-ruined  by  age  and  neglect;  but  the  Greeks 
easily  re-established  it,  determining  to  await  in  this  narrow 
pass,  in  that  age  narrower  even  than  the  defile  of  Tempe, 
the  approach  of  the  invading  host.     The  edge  of  the  sea- 
line  appears  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  marsh,  fit 
neither  for  walking  nor  fo  sailing;  but  there  were  points 
at  which  boats  coiild  land,  so  that  constant  communication 
could  be  maintained  with  the  fleet  at  Artemisium,  while 
Alpeni  was  immediately  in  their  rear  to  supply  provisions. 
Though  a  general  resolution  of  the  Grreek  deputies 
assembled  at  the  Isthmus,  to  defend  coniointly  ,       , , 
Thermopylae  and  the  Euboean  strait,  had  been   king  of  ' 
taken  seemingly  not  long  after  the  retreat  from   ^p*^**' 
Tempe,   their   troops   and   their  fleet  did  not  the  force 
actually  occupy  these   positions   until  Xerxes   t^it^er 
was   known   to    have   reached    the   Thermaic  bined  fleTt 
Gulf.     Both  were  then  put  in  motion:  the  land   **^^.®'^?^' 
force  under  the    Spartan  king  Leonidas,   the   occlfpy^the 
naval  force  under  the  Spartan  commander  Eury-   EuboBan 
biades,  apparently  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  June.    Leonidas  was  the  younger  brother,  the 
successor,  and  the  son-in-law,  of  the  former  Eurystheneid 
king  Kleomenes,  whose  only  daughter  Gorgo  he  had  mar- 
ried.   Another  brother  of  the  same  family — Dorieus,  older 
than  Leonidas — had  perished,  even  before  the  death  of 
Kleomenes,  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  plant  a  colony 
in  Sicily;  and  room  had  been  thus  made  for  the  unex- 
pected succession  of  the  youngest  brother.    Leonidas  now 
conducted   from  the   Isthmus   to   Thermopylae   a   select 
band  of  300  Spartans — all  being  citizens  of  mature  age, 
and  persons  who  left  at  home  sons  to  supply  their  places,  i 

Clarke  observes,  ''The  hot  springs  near  being  buried  with  onr  horses, 

is^ne  principally  from  two  mouths  by  our  imprudence  in  venturing  a 

at  the  foot  of  the    limestone  pre-  few  paces  into   it  from  the  paved 

cipices  of  ffita,    upon   the  left   of  road."    (Clarke's  Travels,   vol.  iv. 

the  causeway,    which  here   passes  ch.  viii.  p.  247.) 

close  under  the  mountain,  and  on  *  Herodot.  vii.  177,  206.   cTciXe^d- 

this  part  of  it  scarcely  admits  two  («,evoc    &v6pac   ts   too;   xaxeatswrac 

horsemen    abreast   of  each   other,  tpir^xoolouc,  xal  toioi  6tuyx^''0v  nai- 

the  morass   on  the  right,   between  6s(;  e6vT6(;. 

the  causeway  and  the  sea,   being  In  selecting  men  for  a  dangerous 

BO  dangerous,  that  we  were  very  service ,     the    Spartans    took    by 
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Along  with  them  were  200  hoplites  from  Tegea, 
500  from  Mantineia,  120  from  the  Arcadian 
Orchomerius,  1000  from  the  rest  of  Arcadia, 
400  from  Corinth,  200  from  Fhlius,  and  80 
from  MykensB.  There  were  also  doubtless  Hel- 
ots and  other  light  troops,  in  undefined  number,  and 
grobably  a  certain  number  of  Lacedaemonian  hoplites,  not 
partans.  In  their  march  through  Boeotia  they  were 
joined  by  700  hoplites  of  Thespise,  hearty  in  the  causey 
and  by  400  Thebans  of  more  equivocal  fidelity  under 
Leontiades.  It  appears  indeed  that  the  leading  men  of 
Thebes,  at  that  time  under  a  very  narrow  oligarchy,  de- 
cidedly medisedf  or  espoused  the  Persian  interest,  as  much 
as  they  dared  before  the  Persians  were  actually  in  the 
country:  and  Leonidas,  when  he  made  the  requisition 
for  a  certain  number  of  their  troops  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  Thermopylae,  was  doubtful  whether  they  would 
not  refuse  compliance,  and  openly  declare  against  the 
Greek  cause.  The  Theban  chiefs  thought  it  prudent  to 
comply,  though  against  their  real  inclinations,  and  furnish* 
ed  a  contingent  of  400  men,i  chosen  from  citizens  of  a 
sentiment  opposed  to  their  own.  Indeed  the  Theban  people 
and  the  Boeotians  generally,  with  the  exception  of  Thes* 
piae  and  Plataea,  seem  to  have  had  little  sentiment  on 
either  side,  and  to  have  followed  passively  the  inspirations 
of  their  leaders. 


preference  those  who  already  had  fa- 
milies: if  sach  a  man  was  slain, 
be  left  behind  him  a  son  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  to  the  state, 
and  to  maintain  the  continuity  of 
the  family  sacred  rites,  the  extinc- 
tion of  which  was  considered  as  a 
great  misfortune.  In  our  ideas, 
the  life  of  the  father  of  a  family 
in  mature  age  would  be  considered 
at  of  more  value,  and  his  death 
ft  greater  loss,  than  that  of  a  younger 
and  unmarried  man. 

»  Herodot.  Tii.  205 ;  Thucyd.  iii. 
62 ;  Diodor.  xi.  4 ;  Plutarch,  Aris- 
toidds,  c.  18. 

The  passage  of  Thucydidds  is 
▼ery  important  here,  as  confirming 
^  ft  gr«ftt  degree  the  statement  of 


Herodotus,  and  enabling  ns  to  ap- 
preciate the  criticisms  of  Platarch, 
on  this  particular  point  very  plaus- 
ible (De  Herodoti  Malign,  pp.  865, 
866).  The  latter  seems  to  bare 
copied  from  a  lost  Boeotian  aathor 
named  Aristophanes,  who  tried  to 
make  out  a  more  honourable  cftse 
for  his  countrymen  in  respect  to 
their  conduct  in  the  Persian  -wmx. 
The  statement  of  Diodoros—- Bi]- 
f)alu>v  dito  T'^c  iTtpac  (JiipiSoc  u>^  ts* 
Tpaxojioi — is  illustrated  by  a  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Korkyrsan  gOTom- 
ment  (Thucyd.  iii.  75)  when  they 
enlisted  their  enemies  in  order 
to  send  them  away:  also  that  of 
the  Italian  Cum»  (Bionya.  Hftl« 
vii.  5). 
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With  these  troops  Leonidas  reached  Thermopylsei 
whence  he  sent  envoys  to  invite  the  junction  of  Phokians 
the  Phokians  and  the  Lokrians  of  Opus.  The  and 
latter  had  been  among  those  who  had  sent  earth  ^°^'**'**- 
and  water  to  Xerxes,  of  which  they  are  said  to  have 
repented:  the  step  was  taken  probably  only  from  fear, 
which  at  this  particular  moment  prescribed  acquiescence 
in  the  summons  of  Leonidas,  justified  by  the  plea  of  neces- 
sity in  case  the  Persians  should  prove  ultimately  victori- 
ous:^ while  the  Phokians,  if  originally  disposed  to  medise, 
were  now  precluded  from  doing  so  by  the  fact  that  their 
bitter  enemies  the  Thessalians  were  active  in  the  cause  of 
Xerxes  and  influential  in  guiding  his  movements.  2  The 
Greek  envoys  added  strength  to  their  summons  by  all  the 
encouragements  in  their  power.  "The  troops  now  at  Ther- 
mopylae (they  said)  were  a  mere  advanced  body,  preceding 
the  main  strength  of  Greece,  which  was  expected  to  arrive 
every  day:  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  a  sufficient  fleet  was 
already  on  guard.  Moreover  there  was  no  cause  for  fear, 
since  the  invader  was  after  all  not  a  god,  but  a  man,  ex- 
posed to  those  reverses  of  fortune  which  came  inevitably 
on  all  men,  and  most  of  all,  upon  those  in  pre-eminent 
condition."  3  Such  arguments  prove  but  too  evidently  the 
melancholy  state  of  terror  which  then  pervaded  the  Greek 
mind.  Whether  reassured  by  them  or  not,  the  great  body 
of  the  Opuntian  Lokrians,  and  1000  Phokians,  joined 
Leonidas  at  Thermopylae. 

That  this  terror  was  both  genuine  and  serious,  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt:  and  the  question  naturally  suggests 
itself,  why  the  Greeks  did  not  at  once  send  their  full 
force  instead  of  a  mere  advanced  guard?  The  answer  is  to 
be  found  in  another  attribute  of  the  Greek  character — it 
was  the  time  of  celebrating  the  Olympic  festival-games 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheius,  and  the  Karneian  festival 
at  Sparta  and  most  of  the  other  Dorian   states.*    Even 

*  Diodor.  xi.  4.  QvyjTiv  ooBiva,  o684  lasffOai,  xtp  xax6v 

•  Herodot.  viii.  30.  iS  dpjr'^C  Yivofxsvtp  ou  ouvsixljrQTJj  "toiai 
"  Herodot.    vii.  203.      X^YovTe?   8*     84  (xeYidToiffi  aOTitov,  fisyioTa*  6«psU 

&YY^^^^i    **>«    auToi   f*.4v  "^xoiev  icp6-  Xeiv   <I)v    xol    tov    eitsXaovovxa ,    cbc 

fipojxoi  Tu)v  &XX<ov,  ol  6g  Xomol  xtbv  e6vTa  Qviqtov,    duo  t^«  6657)«  iceffieiv 

a>j|X|xd^u)v    itpooSoxtfjLOi    Ttdvdv    elvi  &v. 

7)tJi.sp-r]v.  .  .  .  xal  091  eiT}  8kiv6v  o684v  *  Herodot.  vii.  206.    It  was  only 

oli  Y«P  6«ov  sTvai  TOV  eiriovta  enl  t>}v  the    Dorian    states     (Lacedsemonf 

*£XXd$a,    dXX'    &v(<p(u7:ov   elvai   6e  Argosy   Sikyon,   &c.)    which  were 
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at  a  moment  when  their  whole  freedom  and  existence  were 
at  stake,  the  Greeks  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  postpone  these  venerated  solemnities:  espe- 
cially the  Peloponnesian  Greeks  among  whom 
this  force  of  religious  routine  appears  to  have 
been  the  strongest.  At  a  period  more  than  a 
century  later,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  when 
the  energy  of  the  Athenians  had  materially  de- 
under  such  clined,  wc  shall  find  them  too  postponing  the 
imminent  military  necessities  of  the  state  to  the  complete 
*°^^'*  and  splendid  fulfilment  of  their  religious  festival 
obligations — starving  all  their  measures  of  foreign  policy 
in  order  that  the  Theoric  exhibitions  might  be  imposing  to 
the  people  and  satisfactory  to  the  gods.  At  present,  we 
find  little  dispositions  in  the  Athenians  to  make  this  sacri- 
fice— certainly  much  less  than  in  the  Peloponnesians.  The 
latter,  remaining  at  home  to  celebrate  their  festivals  while 
an  invader  of  superhuman  might  was  at  their  ^ates,  re- 
mind us  of  the  Jews  in  the  latter  days  of  their  independ- 
ence, who  suffered  the  operations  of  the  besieging  Roman 
army  round  their  city  to  be  carried  on  without  interrup- 
tion during  the  Sabbath,  i  The  Spartans  and  their  con- 
federates reckoned  that  Leonidas  with  his  detachment 
would  be  strong  enough  to  hold  the  pass  of  Thermopylae 
until  the  Olympic  and  Karneian  festivals  should  be  past, 
after  which  period  they  were  prepared  to  march  to  his 
aid  with  their  whole  military  force.  2  They  engaged  to  as- 
semble in  Boeotia  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Attica 
against  attack  on  the  land-side,  while  the  great  mass  of 
the  Athenian  force  was  serving  on  shipboard. 

under    obligations    of  abstinence  months,    and   varied  more  or  less 

from  aggressive  military  operations  in  reference  to  the  solar  year.  The 

during    the    month    of    the    Ear-  Eameia  were  annual ;  the  Olympia 

neian  festival :    other  states  (even  quadrennial. 

in  Peloponnesus),  Elis,  Mantineia,         *  Josephus,  Bell.  Judaic.  1.  7,  8; 

Ac,  and  of  course  Athens,  were  not  ii.  16,  4 ;  ibid.  Antiqq.  Judaic  xiv. 

under   similar   restraint    (Tbucyd.  4,  2.    If  their  bodies  were  attacked 


V.  54,  76). 

I  do  not  here  mean  to  assert  that 
these  two  festivals  (the  Eameia 
and  the  Olympia)  took  place  so 
exactly  at  the  same  time,  that  per- 
sons could  not  attend  both.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Earneia  came 
latest  of  the  two.  But  the  Grecian 
festivals   depended  on.  \\i«  lun^x 


on  the  Sabbath,  the  Jews  defended 
themselves ;  but  they  would  not 
break  through  the  religious  obli- 
gations of  the  day  in  order  to  im- 
pede any  military  operations  of 
the  besiegers.  SeeBeimar.  ad  Dion. 
Cass.  Ixvi.  7. 
*  Herodot.  vii.  206 ;  viii.  40. 
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At  the  time  when  this  plan  was  laid,  they  believed 
that  the  narrow  pass  of  ThermopylsB  was  the  path  over 
only  means  of  possible  access  for  an  invading  Mount  (Eta 
army.    But  Leonidas,  on  reaching  the  spot,  dis-  Thermoi** 
covered  for  the  first  time  that  there  was  also  a  pyi®  might 
mountain  path  starting  from  the  neighbourhood  ^^Leonidas 
of  Trachis,  ascending  the  gorge  of  the  river  first  in- 
Asopus  and  the  hill  called  Anopaea,  then  cross-  ^  on^wa^ch- 
ing  the  crest  of  Gilta  and  descending  in  the  rear  ing  the  spot 
of  Thermopylae  near  the  Lokrian  town  of  Al-  ^^^^^  ^^°" 
peni.    This  path — then  hardly  used,  though  its  gaged  to 
ascending  half  now  serves  as  the  regular  track  ^^^^^^  **• 
from  Zeitun,  the  ancient  Lamia,  to  Salona  on  the  Corinth- 
ian Gulf,  the  ancient  Amphissa — was  revealed  to  him  by 
its  first  discoverers,  the  inhabitants  of  Trachis,  who  in 
former  days  had  conducted  the  Thessalians  over  it  to  at- 
tack Fhokis,  after  the  Phokians  had  blocked  up  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae.     It  was  therefore  not  unknown  to  the 
Phokians;  it  conducted  from  Trachis  into  their  country, 
and  they  volunteered  to  Leonidas  that  they  would  occupy 
and  defend  it.  i    But  the  Greeks  thus  found  themselves  at 
Thermopylae  under  the   same  necessity  of  providing  a 
double  line  of  defence,  for  the  mountain  path  as  well  as 
for  the  defile,  as  that  which  had  induced  their  former  army 
to  abandon  Tempe ;  and  so  insuf&cient  did  their  numbers 
seem,  when  the  vast  host  of  Xerxes  was  at  length  under- 
stood to  be  approaching,  that  a  panic  terror  seized  them. 
The  Peloponnesian  troops   especially,  anxious  only  for 
their  own  separate  line  of  defence  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
wished  to  retreat  thither  forthwith.     The  indignant  re- 
monstrances of  the  Phokians  and  Lokrians,  who  would 
thus  have  been  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  invader,  induced 
Leonidas   to  forbid  this  retrograde  movement:   but  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  envoys  to  the  various  cities, 
insisting  on  the  insufficiency  of  his  numbers,  and  request- 
ing immediate  reinforcements.  2   So  painfully  were  the  con- 
sequences now  felt,  of  havinff  kept  back  the  main  force  un- 
til after  the  religious  festivals  in  Peloponnesus. 

Nor  was  the  feeling  of  confidence  stronger  at  this 
moment  in  their  naval  armament,  though  it  had  mustered 
in  far  superior  numbers  at  Artemisium  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Euboea,   under  the  Spartan  Eurybiades.    It  was 

»  Herodot.  vil.  21?,  216,  218.  «  Herodot.  vii.  207. 
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composed  as  follows:  — 100  Athenian  triremes,  manned  in 
Numbers  part  by  the  citizens  of  Plataea,  in  spite  of  their 
*otition'  *^*^^  ^'^^^  °^  practice  on  shipboard,  40  Corinth- 
ofthe  ian,    20  Megarian,    20  Athenian,    manned   bj 

fliet  ^t  Ar-  ^^®  inhabitants  of  Chalkis  and  lent  to  them  by 
temisium.  Athens,  1 S  JBginetan,  1 2  Sikyonian,  1 0  Lace- 
dsemonian,  S  Epidaurian,  7  Eretrian,  5  Troezenian,  2  from 
Styrus  in  Euboea,  and  2  from  the  island  of  Keos.  There 
were  thus  in  all  271  triremes;  together  with  9  pentekonters, 
furnished  partly  by  Keos  and  partly  by  the  Lokrians  of 
Opus.  Themistokles  was  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  con- 
tingent, and  Adeimanthus  of  the  Corinthian;  of  other 
officers  we  hear  nothing,  i  Three  cruising  vessels,  an 
Athenian,  an  ^ginetan,  and  a  Troezenian,  were  pushed 
forward  along  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  beyond  the  island  of 
Skiathos,  to  watch  the  advancing  movements  of  the  Persian 
fleet  from  Therma. 

It  was  here  that  the  first  blood  was  shed  in  this 
Three  tri-  memorable  contest.  Ten  of  the  best  ships  in 
^yTot^^  ^^®  Persian  fleet,  sent  forward  in  the  direction 
fleet  sent  of  Skiathos,  fell  in  with  these  three  Q-recian 
forward  ^  triremes,  who  probably  supposing  them  to  be 
their^flrst  the  precursors  of  the  entire  fleet  sought  safety 
encounter  in  flight.  The  Athenian  trireme  escaped  to  tiie 
Persian*  mouth  of  the  Peueius,  where  the  crew  abandoned 
fleet.  her,  and  repaired  by  land  to  Athens,  leaving  the 

vessels  to  the  enemy :  the  other  two  ships  were  overtaken 
and  captured  afloat— not  without  a  vigorous  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  -^ginetan,  one  of  whose  hoplites,  Pythes, 
fougnt  with  desperate  bravery,  and  fell  covered  with  wounds. 
So  much  did  the  Persian  warriors  admire  him,  that  they 
took  infinite  pains  to  preserve  his  life,  and  treated  him 
with  the  most  signal  manifestations  both  of  kindness  and 
respect,  while  they  dealt  with  his  comrades  as  slaves. 

On  board  the  Troezenian  vessel,  which  was  the  first  to 
be  captured,  they  found  a  soldier  named  Leon,  of  imposing 
stature:  this  man  was  immediately  taken  to  the  ship's  head 
and  slain,  as  a  presaging  omen  in  the  approaching  contest: 
perhaps  (observes  the  historian)  his  name  may  have  con- 
tributed to  determine  his  fate.  2    The  ten  Persian  ships 

'  Herodot.  viii.  1,  2,  3.  Diodorus  (xi.  12)  makes  the  Athenian  number 
stronger  by  twenty  triremes. 

*  Herodot.   vii.  180.     xdy^a  S'    &v  ti  xai  tou  6v6(iaTO(  cicaupotTO, 
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advanced  no  farther  than  the  dangerous  rock  capture  of 
Myrmexy  between  Skiathos  and  the  mainland,  these  three 
which  had  been  made  known  to  them  by  a  Greek  pan^^of  the 
naviffator  of  Skyros,  and  on  which  they  erected   general 
a  pillar  to  serve  as  warning  for  the  coming  fleet,  fleet  ^*who 
Stilly   so   intense  was   the  alarm   which  their   abandon 
presence,    communicated  by   firesignals^   from   ^um"and 
Skiathos,  and  strengthened  by  the  capture  of  retire  to 
the  three  look-out  ships,  inspired  to  the  fleet  at  ^haikis. 
Artemisium,  that  they  actually  abandoned  their  station, 
believing  that  the  entire  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  at  hand.^ 
They  sailed  up  the  Euboean  strait  to  Chalkis,  as  the  narrow- 
est and  most  defensible  passage;  leaving  scouts  on  the 
high  lands  to  watch  the  enemy's  advance. 

Probably  this   sudden  retreat  was  forced  upon  the 
generals  by  the  panic  of  their  troops,  similar  to  that  which 
King  Leonidas,  more  powerful  than  Eurybiades  imminent 
and  Themistokles,  had  found  means  to  arrest  at  danger  of 
Thermopylae.    It  ruined  for  the  time  the  whole   Jcheme^  o^ 
scheme  of  defence,  by  laying  open  the  rear  of  defence— 
the  army  at  Thermopylae  to  the  operations  of  jescued^by 
the  Persian  fleet.     But  that  which  the  Greeks   a  terrific 
did  not  do  for  themselves  was  more  than  com-   "^o'™* 
pensated  by  the  beneficent  intervention  of  their  gods,  who 
opposed  to  the  invader  the  more  terrible  arms  of  storm 
ana  hurricane.     He  was  allowed  to  bring  his  overwhelming 
host,  land  force  as  well  as  naval,  to  the  brink  of  Thermo- 
pylsB  and  to  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  without  hindrance  or 
damage;  but  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  gods 
appeared  determined  to  humble  him,   and   especially  to 
strike  a  series  of  blows  at  his  fleet  which  should  reduce  it 
to  a  number  not  beyond  what  the  Greeks  could  contend 
with.  3    Amidst  the  general  terror  which  pervaded  Greece, 


Bespecting    the   influence    of  a  *  Herodot.  vii.  181,  182,  183. 

name  and  its  etymology ,    in  this  '  Herodot.  yii.  184.    {xs/pi  (iisv  8ij 

ca^e   unhappy   for  the    possessor,  toutou  tou  ^u)pou  xal  Ttbv  6sp(iL0icu- 

compare  Herodot.  ix.  91 ;  and  Tacit.  Xeu>v,  OTtaQi^c  ts  xaxubv  etjv  6  oTpaxo?, 

Hist.  iv.  53.  xal  iiX^9o<;  ifi^*  TTjvixauxa   eti  T6aov, 

»  For   the    employment    of  fire-  Ac— viii.    13.     eitoiijro  Ss  Tiav  6tc6 

signals,    compare  Livy,    xxviii.  5;  too  Qsou,  Sxto?  &v  eSicju)9eir)  xcp'EX- 

and  the  opening    of  the  Agamem-  XijvixtJ)    to    IIspjixov,    fxrjSi    iroXXoj 

ndn  of  ^schylus  and  the  same  play,  irXsov  eit).    Compare  viii.  109;   and 

y.  270,  300;  alsoThucyd.,  iii.  22-80^  Diodor.  xi.  13. 
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the  Delphians  were  the  first  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  theu 
countrymen  by  announcing  that  divine  succour  was  a1 
hand,  i  On  entreating  advice  from  their  own  oracle,  the] 
were  directed  to  pray  to  the  Winds,  who  would  rendei 
powerful  aid  to  Greece.  Moreover  the  Athenian  seamen 
in  their  retreat  at  Chalkis,  recollecting  that  Boreas  was 
the  husband  of  the  Attic  princess  or  heroine  Oreithyia 
daughter  of  their  ancient  king  Erechtheus,  addressee 
fervent  prayers  to  their  son-in-law  for  his  help  in  need 
Never  was  help  more  effective,  or  more  opportune,  thai 
the  destructive  storm,  presently  to  be  recounted,  on  the 
coast  of  Magnesia,  for  which  grateful  thanks  and  annua 
solemnities  were  still  rendered  even  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus, at  Athens  as  well  as  at  Delphi.  2 

Xerxes  had  halted  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf  for  several 
Movements  ^^^^^  employing  a  large  portion  of  his  numerom 
of  Xerxes  army  in  cutting  down  the  woods,  and  clearing 
^p^  the  roads,  on  the  pass  over  Olympus  from  Upper 

Macedonia  into  Perrhgebia,  which  was  recom- 
mended by  his  Macedonian  allies  as  preferable  to  the  defile 
of  Temp  e.  3  Not  intending  to  march  through  the  latter 
he  is  said  to  have  gone  by  sea  to  view  it;  and  remarks  are 
ascribed  to  him  on  the  facility  of  blocking  it  up  so  as  tc 
convert  all  Thessaly  into  one  vast  lake.*    Has  march  jfron 

»  Herodot.   vii.   178.     AeX<pol    64  passed  was  that  by  Petra,  Pythium 

Se^afisvoi  TO   fiavxi^iov,    npa)Ta   |xev,  and  Oloosson— "saltum  ad  Petram' 

*tlXXi^vu)v    Toiai    pouXopisvoicn    elvoi  — "Perrhsebiae  saltum"   (Livy,   xlv 

eXsuQspoicTi  eSrjYei^av  xd  xpTjuOdvta  21 ;  xliv.  27).    Petra  was    near  tb< 

«UT0i9i'xaiacpi  S£ivu)<xaTappu)6souai  point  where  the  road  passed  £ron 

Tov    pAp^apov    e6oYYelXovT£«,    x^'P*''  Pieria,   or  Lower  Macedonia  (se* 

dSctvaxov  xoTs9evT0.  I^ivy>  xxxix.  26). 

*  Herodot.  vii.  189.  The  language  Compare  respecting  this  pass,  ant 
of  the  historian  in  this  chapter  is  the  general  features  of  the  neigb 
remarkable :  his  incredulous  reason  bouring  country,  Colonel  Leake 
rather  gets  the  better  of  religious  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol 
acquiescence.  iii.  ch.  xviii  p.  337-343,  and  oh.  xxx 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  reciting  p.  430;    also  Bou6,  La  Turquie  ei 

this  incident   together  with  some  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  198-202. 

other  miracles  of  iEakus,  Aristseus,  The  Thracian  king  Sitalkds,  lik< 

Empedoklds,  Ac,  reproves  his  Pa-  Xerxes  on  this  occasion,    was  ob 

gan  opponents  for  their  inconsist-  liged  to   cause   the   forests    to  bi 

ency,    while  believing    these,   in  cut,  to  make  a  road  for  his  army 

rejecting    the   Miracles    of  Moses  in  the  early  part  of  the  Pelopon 

and  the  prophets  (Stromat.  vi.  pp.  nesian  war  (Thucyd.  ii.  98). 

680,  680).  *  Herodot.    vii.    130,    131.      Tha 

*  The  pass  over  which  Xerxes  Xerxes,    struck    by   the    view    o 
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Therma  through  Macedonia,  Perrhaebia,  Thessaly,  and 
Achaea  Phthiotis,  into  the  territory  of  the  Malians  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thermopylae,  occupied  eleven  or  twelve 
days;!   the  people  through  whose  towns  he  passed  had 
already    made    their    submission,    and    the    Thessalians 
especially  were   zealous   in  seconding  his    efiforts.    His 
numerous  host  was  still  farther  swelled  by  the  presence 
of  these  newly-submitted  people,  and  by  the  Macedonian 
troops  under  Alexander;  so  that  the  river  Onochonus  in 
Thessaly,  and   even  the  Apidanus  in  Achaea  Phthiotis, 
would  hardly  suffice  to  supply  it,  but  were   drunk   up, 
according  to  the  information  given  to  Herodotus.  At  Alus 
in  Achaea,  he  condescended  to  listen  to  the  gloomy  legend 
connected  with  the  temple  of  Zeus  Laphysteus  and  the 
sacred  grove  of  the  Athamantid  family.     He  respected 
and  protected  these  sacred  places:  an  incident   He  arrives 
which  shows  that  the  sacrilege  and  destruction  with  his 
of  temples   imputed   to   him   by  the  Greeks,  Marfan* ter- 
though  true  in  regard  to  Athens,  Abae,  Miletus,  ritory, 
&c.,   was  by  no  means  universally   exhibited,  the^pa'is^" 
and  is  even  found  qualified  by  occasional  in-  of  Ther- 
Btances  of  creat  respect  for  Grecian  religious   ™®py^®* 
feeling.  2    Along  the  shore  of  the  Malian  Gulf  he  at  length 
came  into  the  Trachinian    territory    near  Thermopylae, 
where  he  encamped,  seemingly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 


Olympus  and  Ossa,  went  to  see 
the  narrow  defile  between  them, 
is  probable  enough;  but  the  re- 
marks put  into  his  mouth  are  prob- 
ably the  fancy  of  some  ingenious 
contemporary  Greeks,  suggested  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  such  a  lands- 
cape and  such  a  monarch.  To  sup- 
pose this  narrow  defile  walled  up, 
was  easy  for  the  imagination  of 
any  spectator:  to  suppose  that  he 
could  order  it  to  be  done,  was  in 
character  with  a  monarch  who  dis- 
posed of  an  indefinite  amount  of 
manual  labour,  and  who  had  Just 
finished  the  cutting  of  Athos.  Such 
dramatic  l.tness  was  quite  suf- 
ficient to  convert  that  which  might 
have  been  said  into  that  which  was 
said,  and  to  procure  for  it  a  place 


among  the  historical  anecdotes 
communicated  to  Herodotus. 

'  The  Persian  fieet  did  not  leave 
Therma  until  eleven  days  after 
Xerxes  and  his  land  force  (Hero- 
dot,  vii.  183) :  it  arrived  in* one  day 
on  the  S6pias  Aktd  or  south-eastern 
coast  of  Magnesia  (ibid.),  was  then 
assailed  and  distressed  for  three 
days  by  the  hurricane  (vii.  191),  and 
proceeded  immediately  afterwards 
to  Aphetae  (vii.  193).  When  it  ar- 
rived at  the  latter  places,  Xerxes 
himself  had  been  three  daya  in  the 
Malian  territory  (vii.  196). 

*  This  point  is  set  forth  by  Hoflf- 
meister,  Sittlich-religiose  Lebens- 
ansicht  des  Herodotus.  Kssen, 
1832,  sect.  19,  p.  93. 
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fleet,  BO  as  to  combine  his  farther  movements  in  advanceyi 
now  that  the  enemy  were  immediately  in  his  front. 

But  his  fleet  was  not  destined  to  reach  the  point  of 
Advance  Communication  with  the  same  ease  as  he  had 
of  the  arrived  before  Thermopylae.    After  having  as- 

fleet— ?t  is  certained  by  the  ten  ships  already  mentioned 
overtaken  (which  captured  the  three  Grecian  guardships) 
smicttve  ^^*^  ^^®  channel  between  Skiathos  and  the 
etorm  and  mainland  was  safe,  the  Persian  admiral  Maga- 
hurricane      ^^^^g  g^-j^^  ^j^j^  j^jg  ^j^^j^  g^^^  ^^^^  Therma, 

coast  of  or  from  Pydna^,  his  station  in  the  Thermaic 
Magnesia.  Q^|f^  eleven  days  after  the  monarch  had  begun 
his  land-march;  and  reached  in  one  long  day's  sail  the 
eastern  coast  of  Magnesia,  not  far  from  its  southernmost 
promontory.  The  greater  part  of  this  line  of  coast,  formed 
by  the  declivities  of  Ossa  and  Pelion,  is  thoroughly  rocky 
and  inhospitable ;  but  south  of  the  town  called  Xasthansea 
there  was  a  short  extent  of  open  beach  where  the  fleet 
rested  for  the  night  before  coming  to  the  line  of  coast 
called  the  Sepias  Akte.3  The  first  line  of  ships  were 
moored  to  the  land,  but  the  larger  number  of  this  immense 
fleet  swung  at  anchor  in  a  depth  of  eight  lines.  In  this 
condition  they  were  overtaken  the  next  morning  by  a 
sudden  and  aesperate  hurricane — a  wind  called  by  the 
people  of  the  country  Hellespontias,  which  hle^w  right 
upon  the  shore.  The  most  active  among  the  mariners 
found  means  to  forestall  the  danger  by  beaching  and  haul- 
ing their  vessels  ashore;  but  a  large  number,  unable  to 
take  such  a  precaution,  were  carried  before  the  wind  and 
dashed  to  pieces  near  Meliboea,  Kasthanaea,  and  other 
points  of  this  unfriendly  region.  Four  hundred  ships  of 
war,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  together  with  a 
countless  heap  of  transports  and  provision  craft,  were 
destroyed:  and  the  loss  of  life  as  well  as  of  property  was 
immense.  For  three  entire  days  did  the  terrors  of  the 
storm  last,  during  which  time  the  crews  ashore,  left  almost 

'  Herodot.  vii.  196,  197,  201.  Herodotas,    who   mentions  it  as  a 

'  Diodor.  xi.  12.  line  of  some  extent  (aicaoa  71  dxrn 

'  Diodorus     (xi.    12),     Plutarch  -f)  2y)7tio?,  vii.  191),  and  notices  se- 

(Themistokl68,    8)      and    Mannert  parately  xrft   axpTjv  t^<;  MaYv7)9tY]c, 

(Geogr.   der  Gr.    und  Romer,    vol.  vii.  193. 

vii.  p.  696),    seem  to    treat   Sfipias  The    geography    of    Apollonins 

as  a  0206|the  south-eastern  cumer  Bhodius   (i.  660—680)    seems   sadly 

ofKagnesia:  this  is  different  from  inaccurate. 
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without  defence^  and  apprehensive  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  might  assail  or  plunder  them,  were  forced  to 
break  up  the  ships  driven  ashore  in  order  to 
make  a  pallisade  out  of  the  timbers. »  Though  d™nage*^n- 
the  Magian  priests  who  accompanied  the  arma-  flicted  upon 
ment  were  fervent  in  prayer  and  sacrifice — not  ito^m.**^* 
merely  to  the  Winds  but  also  to  Thetis  and  the 
Nereids,  the  tutelary  divinities  of  Sepias  Akte — they  could 
obtain  no  mitigation  until  the  fourth  day:^  thus  long  did 
the  prayers  of  Delphi  and  Athens,  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  gods  against  superhuman  arrogance,  protract  the 
terrible  visitation.  At  length  on  the  fourth  day  calm 
weather  returned,  when  all  those  ships  which  were  in 
condition  to  proceed  put  to  sea  and  sailed  along  the 
land,  round  the  southern  promontory  of  Magnesia  to 
Aphetae  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasse.  Little 
indeed  had  Xerxes  gained  by  the  laborious  cutting 
through  Mount  Athos,  in  hopes  to  escape  the  unseen 
atmospheric  enemies  which  howl  around  that  formidable 
promontory:  the  work  of  destruction  to  his  fleet  was 
only  transferred  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  intervening 
Thracian  sea. 

Had   the   Persian  fleet    reached   Aphetae    without 
misfortune,  they  would  have  found  the  Euboean  Encourage- 
strait  evacuated  by  the  Greek   fleet   and   un-  ment  occa- 
defended,  so  that  they  would  have  come  imme-  Jie'^Greek 
diately  into  communication  with  the  land-army,  fleet— they 
and  would  have  acted  upon  the  rear   of  Leo-  "haikia'^'" 
nidas  and  his  division.  But  the  storm  complete-  to  Arte- 
ly    altered    this    prospect,    and   revived   the  ™*«*^°>- 
spirits  of  the  Greek  fleet  at  Chalkis.    It  was  communi- 
cated  to   them   by   their   scouts    on   the   high  lands  of 
Euboea,  who  even  sent  them  word  that  the  entire  Per- 
sian fleet  was  destroyed:  upon   which,   having   returned 
thanks  and  offered   libations  to   Poseidon  the   Saviour, 
the  Greeks  returned  back  as  speedily  as  they  could  to 

•  Herodot.  vii.  189-191.  xsXoc   5e,    IvTOfxa   Te    itoisovrsc   xal 

■  Herodot.  vii.  191   On  this  occa-  xataeiSovTec  7601^1  Ttji  dv^pitp  oiMdc- 

sion,    as  in   regard  to  the  prayers  yo*»    '^P^*  "f*  rooxoiai  xal  ©iti  xal 

addressed  by  the  Athenians  to  Bo-  T^ai   NTjprjtai  Suoyxec,    STcauaav   ts* 

reas,  Herodotus  suffers  a  faint  in-  f «pfl3 'JfA^p'Q*  >)  aXXu)«  xiu;  auxo': 

dication  of   scepticism   to    escape  ((<eXu)v  exonaas. 
him:    7j|j.ip«5  y*P  ^  exsln-aC*  xpei^* 
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Artemisium.  To  their  surprise,  however,  they  saw  the 
Persian  fleet,  though  reduced  in  number,  still  exhibiting 
a  formidable  total  and  appearance  at  the  opposite  station 
of  Aphetse.  The  last  fifteen  ships  of  that  fleet  haying 
been  so  greatly  crippled  by  the  storm  as  to  liDger  behind 
the  rest,  mistook  the  Greek  ships  for  their  o^wn  comrades, 
fell  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  were  all  captured.  San- 
dokes,  sub-satrap  of  the  -^olic  Kyme — Aridolis,  despot  of 
Alabanda  in  Karia — and  Penthylus,  despot  of  Paphos  in 
Cyprus — the  leaders  of  this  squadron,  were  sent  prisoners 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  after  having  been  questioned 
respecting  the  enemy:  the  latter  of  these  three  had  brought 
to  Xerxes  a  contingent  of  twelve  ships,  out  of  which  eleven 
had  foundered  in  the  storm,  while  the  last  was  now 
taken  with  himself  aboard.  * 

Meanwhile  Xerxes,  encamped  within  sight  of  Ther- 
Delay  of  mopylae,  suflPered  four  days  to  pass  without 
Xerxes  making  any  attack.  A  probable  reason  may 
land  force  ^®  found  in  the  extreme  peril  of  his  •  fleet, 
Bear  reported  to  have  been  utterly  destroyed  by  the 

Trachis.  storm:  but  Herodotus  assigns  a  different  cause. 
Xerxes  could  not  believe  (according  to  him)  that  the 
Greeks  at  Thermopylae,  few  as  they  were  in  number,  had 
any  serious  intention  to  resist.  He  had  heard  in  his  march 
that  a  handful  of  Spartans  and  other  Greeks,  under  a 
Herakleid  leader,  had  taken  post  there,  but  he  treated  the 
news  with  scorn:  and  when  a  horseman — whom  he  sent 
to  reconnoitre  them,  and  who  approached  near  enough  to 
survey  their  position,  without  exciting  any  attention 
among  them  by  his  presence — brought  back  to  him  a  des- 
cription of  the  pass,  the  wall  of  defence,  and  the  apparent 
number  of  the  division,  he  was  yet  more  astonished  and 

guzzled.  It  happened  too,  that  at  the  moment  when  this 
orseman  rode  up,  the  Spartans  were  in  the  advanced 
guard,  outside  of  the  wall:  some  were  engaged  in  gym- 
nastic exercises,  others  in  combing  their  long  hair,  and 
none  of  them  heeded  the  approach  of  the  hostile  spy.  Xer- 
xes next  sent  for  the  Spartan  king  Demaratus,  to  ask 
what  he  was  to  think  of  such  madness:  upon  which  the 
latter  reminded  him  of  their  former  conversation  at  Doris- 
kus,  again  assuring  him  that  the  Spartans   in    the   pass 

«  Herodot.  vii.  194. 
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would  resist  to  the  death,  in  spite  of  the  smallness  '"^-  j^^ 
of  their  number,  and  adding,  that  it  was  their  xerxes 
custom,  in  moments  of  special  danger,  to  comb  J^?^*^**** 
their  hair  with  peculiar  care.    In  spite  of  this  at  Ther- 
assurance  from  Demaratus,  and  of  the  pass  not  niopyi»- 
only  occupied,  but  in  itselt  so  narrow  and  im-  tion  with 
practicable,  before  his  eyes — Xerxes  still  per-  D^m^atus, 
sisted  in  believing  that  the  Greeks  did  not  intend  win  not 
to  resist,  and  that  they  would  disperse  of  their  Relieve, 
own  accord.    He  delayed  the  attack  for  four  days:  on  the 
fifth  he  became  wroth  at  the  impudence  and  recklessness 
of  the  petty  garrison  before  him,  and  sent  against  them 
the  Median  and  Kissian  divisions,  with  orders  to  seize 
them  and  bring  them  as  prisoners  into  his  presence.  ^ 

Though  we  read  thus  in  Herodotus,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  believe  that  we  are  reading  historical  reality. 
We  rather  find  laid  out  before  us  a  picture  of  human  self- 
conceit  in  its  most  exaggerated  form,  ripe  for  the  stroke 
of  the  jealous  gods,  and  destined,  like  the  intei*view 
between  Croesus  and  Solon,  to  point  and  enforce  that 
moral  which  was  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  the  historian; 
whose  religious  and  poetical  imagination,  even  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  surrounds  the  naked  facts  of  history 
with  accompaniments  of  speech  and  motive  which  neither 
Homer  nor  ^schylus  would  have  deemed  unsuitable. 
The  whole  proceedings  of  Xerxes,  and  the  immensity  of 
host  which  he  summoned,  show  that  he  calculated  on  an 
energetic  resistance;  and  though  the  numbers  Doubts 
of  Leonidas,  compared  with  the  Persians,  were  »bout  the 
insignificant,  they  could  hardly  have  looked  Jlicribed  by 
insignificant  in  the  position  wnich  they  then  Herodotus 
occupied — an  entrance  little  wider  than  a  single  *°  ®"®*' 
carnage-road,  with  a  cross  wall,  a  prolonged  space  some- 
what widened,  and  then  another  equally  narrow  exit, 
behind  it.  We  are  informed  by  Diodorus^  that  the 
Lokrians,  when  they  first  sent  earth  and  water  to  the  Per- 
sian monarch,  engaged  at  the  same  time  to  seize  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae  on  his  behalf,  and  were  only  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Leonidas;  nor 
is  it  unlikely  that  the  Thessalians,  now  the  chief  guides 

'  Herodot.    vii.  20P,  210.    itifATtsi     oYsiv  «<;  H'^i^  tiJJv  imuxoo. 
ic  aOxouc  Mi^6o'Jc  xalKioolo'Jc  9u(i.u>-         *  Diodor.  xi.  4. 
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of  Xerxes,  1  together  with  Alexander  of  Macedon,  would 
try  the  same  means  of  frightening  away  the  garrison  of 
Thermopylae^  as  had  already  been  so  successful  in  caasiog 
the  evacuation  of  Tempe.  An  interval  of  two  or  three 
days  might  be  well  bestowed  for  the  purpose  of  leaving 
to  such  intrigues  a  fair  chance  of  success:  the  fleet  mean- 
while would  be  arrived  at  Aphetse  after  the  dangers  of 
the  storm.  We  may  thus  venture  to  read  the  conduct  of 
Xerxes  in  a  manner  somewhat  less  childish  than  it  is 
depicted  by  Herodotus. 

The  Medes,  whom  Xerxes  first  ordered  to  the  attack, 
F'  t  attack  *^^i™^^®^  ^^  ^ell  by  the  recollection  of  their 
upon  Ther-  ancient  Asiatic  supremacy  as  by  the  desire  of 
mopyia}-      aveuffinff  the  defeat  of  Marathon,  2  manifested 

made  by  tne  r  i   i.  mi_  •  i  • 

Median  great  personal  bravery.  Ihe  position  was  one 
*'oop8-'®-  in  which  bows  and  arrows  were  of  little  avail: 
^^*^  '  a  close  combat  to  hand  was  indispensable,  and  in 
this  the  Greeks  had  every  advantage  of  organization  as 
well  as  armour.  Short  spears,  light  wicker  shields,  and 
tunics,  in  the  assailants,  were  an  imperfect  match  for  the 
long  spears,  heavy  and  spreading  shields,  steady  ranks,' 
and  practised  fighting  of  the  defenders.  Yet  the  bravest 
men  of  the  Persian  army  pressed  on  from  behind,  and 
having  nothing  but  numbers  in  their  favour,  maintained 
long  this  unequal  combat,  with  great  slaughter  to  them- 
selves, and  little  loss  to  the  Greeks.  Though  constantly 
repulsed,  the  attack  was  as  constantly  renewed,  for  two 
successive  days ;  the  Greek  troops  were  sufficiently  numerous 
to  relieve  each  other  when  fatigued,  since  the  space  was 
so  narrow  that  few  could  contend  at  once;  and  even  the 
Bepeated  Immortals,  or  ten  thousand  choice  Persian 
attacks,  by  guards,  and  the  other  choice  troops  of  the  army, 
troo^rL  when  sent  to  the  attack  on  the  second  day,  were  I 
the  Persian  driven  back  with  the  same  disgrace  and  the  same 
*e"ui8er  slaughter  as  the  rest.  Xerxes  surveyed  this 
with  humiliating  repulse  from  a  lofty  throne  expressly 

slaughter,  provided  for  him:  "thrice  (says  the  historian, 
with  Homeric  vivacity)  did  he  spring  from  his  throne,  in 
agony  for  his  army."* 

»  Herodot.  vii.  174;  viii.  29-32.  Pers.  244. 

»  Diodor.  xi.  6.  *  Herodot.  rii.  212.     *Ev  Ta6T«fft 

•Herodot.    vii.  211 ;    ix.    62,    63;  Ti^ai  nposoSoioi    t-^c   (xajrr,^    Xirttn 

Diodor.    xi.    7  :  compare   JSschyl.  (iaaiXia,    OijeuijLevov^  tpl^  dva&paiun 
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At  the  end  of  two  days'  fighting  no  impression  had 
been  made.    The  pass  appeared  impracticable,  and  the  de- 
fence not  less  triumphant  than  courageous —   Embarrass- 
when  a  Malian  named  Ephialtes   revealed  to   meat  of 
Xerxes  the  existence  of  the  unfrequented  moun-  i8^"iiJ7ed* 
tain-path.     This  at  least  was  the  man  singled  'rom  it  by 
out  by  the  general  voice  of  Greece  as  the  be-  the'path**' 
trayer  of  the  fatal  secret.     After  the  final  re-  over  the 
pulse  of  the  Persians,  he  fled  his  country  for  a  ™<*"^**^°- 
time,  and  a  reward  was  proclaimed  by  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly  for  his  head;  having  returned  to  his  countiy  too 
soon,  he  was  slain  by  a  private  enemy,  whom  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  honoured  as  a  patriot,  i     Tnere  were  however 
other  Greeks  who  were  also  afl&rmed  to  have  earned  the 
favour  of  Xerxes  by  the  same  valuable  information;  and 
very  probably  there  may  have  been  more  than  one  in- 
formant— indeed  the  Thessalians,  at  that  time  his  guides, 
can  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  it.    So  little  had  the 
path  been  thought  of,  however,  that  no  one  in  the  Persian 
army  knew  it  to  be  already  occupied  by  the  Phokians.   At 
nightfall  Hydarnes  with  a  detachment  of  Persians  pro- 
ceeded along  the  gorge  of  the  river  Asopus,  ascended  the 
path  of  Anopaea,  through  the  woody  region  between  the 
mountains  occupied  by  the  (Etaeans  and  those  possessed  by 
the  Trachinians,  and  found  himself  at  daybreak  near  the 
summit,  within  sight  of  the  Phokian  guard  of  1000  men. 
In  the  stillness  of  day-break,  the  noise  of  his  ^  Persian 
army  trampling  through  the  wood 2  aroused  the  detachment 
defenders;   but  the  surprise  was  mutual,  and   JJ^V.^' 
Hydarnes  in  alarm  asked  his  guides  whether  march 
these  men  also  were  Lacedaemonians.    Having  Sumntain- 
ascertained  the  negative,  he  began  the  attack,  path, 
and  overwhelmed  the  Phokians  with  a  shower  awly^the 
of  arrows,  so  as  to  force  them  to  abandon  the   Phokian 
path  and  seek  their  own  safety  on  a  higher   s^ard. 
point  of  the  mountain.   Anxious  only  for  their  own  safety, 

(X  TOO  Opovou,  6gloavTa  itcpl  t^  axpa-  closed  to  Xerxes  the  mountain  path 

tI^.     See   Homer,    Iliad,    xx.   62;  (Persica,  c.  24). 

JEschyl.  Pers.  472.  »  Herodot.  vii.  217,  218.    rjtbc  xs 

1  Herodot.  vii.  213,  214 ;   Diodor.  8rj  Sii^aivs— '^v  fiiv  Stj  V7]v6fj.i7],  'j^o^oo 

xi.  8.  Si  li'^oit.i^ou  noXXou,  Ac. 

Etesias   states   that  it  was  two  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcrib- 

powerfnl  men  of  Trachis,    Eallia-  ing   a  remark    of  Colonel  Leake: 

dds   and   Timaphernds,    who    dii-  (*The  atillnea  of  the  dawn,   which 

2  F  2 
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they  became  unmindful  of  the  ineBiimable  opening  whicli 
they  were  placed  to  guard.  Had  the  full  numerical  strengtli 
of  the  Greeks  been  at  Thermopylse,  instead  of  staYingb» 
hind  for  the  festivals,  they  might  have  planted  such  a  forcfl 
on  the  mountain-path  as  would  have  rendered  it  not  lesa 
impregnable  than  the  pass  beneath. 

HydameS;  not  troubling  himself  to  pursue  the  Pho- 
kianSy  followed  the  descending  portion  of  the  mountaiB' 
path,  shorter  than  the  ascending,  and  arrived  in  the 
Theyarriye  ^®*^  ^^  Thermopvlas  not  long  after  midday. » 
in  the  rear  But  before  he  had  yet  completed  his  dm- 
nidas^  ^^^^*  *^®  isitBl  truth  nad  already  been  madfl 
known  to  Leonidas,  that  the  enemy  wen 
closing  in  upon  him  behind.  Scouts  on  the  hDls,  and  de- 
serters  from  the  Persian  camp,  especially  a  Xymsdan^ 
named  Tyrastiadas,  had  both  come  in  with  the  news.  And 
even  if  such  informants  had  been  wanting,  the  prophet 
Megistias,  descended  from  the  legendary  seer  Melampiu^ 
read  the  approach  of  death  in  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the 
morning  sacrifices.  It  was  evident  that  Thermopylss  could 
be  no  longer  defended.  There  was  however  ample  time 
for  the  defenders  to  retire,  and  the  detachment  of  Lieoni^ 
Debate  were  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject.  The 
among  the  greater  number  of  them  were  inclined  to  abandos 
of  ^Ther-'  ^  position  now  become  untenable,  and  to  reserve 
mopyifiB  themselves  for  future  occasions  on  which  they 
be^Mne*  Diiglit  effectively  contribute  to  repel  the  in- 
known  vader.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  such  wtt 
pLwiln*  *^®  natural  impulse,  both  of  brave  soldiers  and 
were  ap-  of  prudent  officers,  under  the  circumstances. 
theSr^rear  ^^^  *®  Leonidas  the  idea  of  retreat  was  in- 
tolerable. His  own  personal  honour,  togetha 
with  that  of  his  Spartan  companions  and  of  Sparta  hersel(^ 
forbade  him  to  think  of  yielding  to  the  enemy  the  pas 
which  he  had  been  sent  to  defend.  The  laws  of  his  coiuf 
try  required  him  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  post  assigned  tfi 

saved    the   Phokians    from    being  curacy  and  veracity  of   the  hitto- 

surprised,     is   very    characteristic  rian."  (Travels  in  Northern  Qreeoe, 

of   the   climate   of  Greece  in  the  vol.  ii.  c.  x.  p.  65.) 

season  when  the  occurrence  took  ■  Herodot.  vii.  218,  217. 

place,  and  like  many  other  trifling  *  Diodor.  xi.  9. 

circumstances     occurring    in    the  '  Herodot  vii.  219.     ivOauxa  cpw 

history   of  the  Persian   invasion,  Xeuovxo  oi  '£XXY]vtc,    xai    omuof  k 

it  an  intereBting  proof  of  the  ao-  ax>C!Qvxo  al  fvu>(&au 
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him,  whatever  might  be  the  snperiority  of  number  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy :  i  moreover  we  are  told  that  the  Del- 
phian oracle  had  declared  that  either  Sparta  itself,  or  a 
Idng  of  Sparta,  must  fall  victim  to  the  Persian  arms.  Had 
he  retired  he  could  hardly  have  escaped  that  voice  Besointion 
of  reproach  which,  in  Greece  especially,  always  of  Leonidw 
burst  upon  the  general  who  failed;  while  his  and  die  in 
voluntary  devotion  and  death  would  not  only  **»«  ?»■■• 
silence  every  whisper  of  calumny,  but  exalt  him  to  the 
pinnacle  of  glory  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  king,  and  set  an 
example  of  chivalrous  patriotism  at  the  moment  when  the 
Oreek  world  most  needed  the  lesson. 

The  three  hundred  Spartans  under  Leonidas  were 
found  fully  equal  to  this  act  of  ffenerous  and  de-  xhe  three 
voted  self-sacrifice.     Perhaps  he  would  have  hundred 
wished  to  inspire  the  same  sentiment  to  the  together' 
whole  detachment:  but  when  he  found  them  with  the 
indisposed,  he  at  once  ordered  them  to  retire,  J^mahlwith 
thus  avoiding  all  unseemly  reluctance  and  dissen-  Leonidas : 
8ion.3    The  same  order  was  also  given  to  the  ^®the** 
prophet  Megistias,  who  however  refused  to  obey  detachment 
it  and  staid,  though  he  sent  away  his  only  son.'  '®**'®- 
None  of  the  contingents  remained  with  Leonidas  except 
the  Thespian  and  the  Theban.    The  former,  under  their 
general  Demophilus,  volunteered  to  share  the  fate  of  the 
Spartans^  and  displayed  even  more  than  Spartan  heroism, 
since  they  were  not  under  that  species  of  moral  constraint 

■  Herodot.  yii.  104.  dnmonian  harmosts  all  refased  to 

*  Herodot.   vii.  230.      Tao'q)   %a\  think  of  safety  by  flight.    He  said 

|tdXXov    T-^    7vtup.)Q     icXeIar:6<    (lfA.i|  to  his  men,   when  resistance  was 

Asu)viSY]v,    STtsi  T«  ^a9cTo  roue  ou(i.-  hopeless,  'AvSpec,    i|xol   {jiiv   xaX6v 

l^aX*'^^  sovrac  anpoftUftouc,   xal  oi>%  iv9aS«  dico9aveiv*  up.8tc  8i,  icplv  Euu.- 

sdsXovtac  auvSiavtvSuvsuiiv,  «eX«u9ai  (iii^at  ToI^icoXcfxloic,  oiceuSexc  sic  xifjv 

o^sac  dicotXXdvaeaQoti'  auTtp  6i  diciivai  otuTTjplav. 

o6  xaXu><  ixctv*  ftsvovTi  8i  aOrtp  xXioc  '  Herodot.   yii.  221.     According 

^ifa  iXtUxTO,  xal  ri  2icdpTi]c  s6Sai-  to  Plutarch,    there  were  also  two 

|iovi7]  oOx  i67]X«i9eTO.  persons  belonging  to  the  Herakleid 

Compare  a  similar  act  of  honour-  lineage,    whom   Leonidas  desired 

able  self-devotion,  under  less  con-  to  place   in  safety,    and  for  that 

spicuous  circumstances,  of  the  Lace-  reason   gave   them  a  despatch  to 

dsmonian   commander  Anaxibius,  carry  home.    They  indignantly  re- 

when  surprised   by   the  Athenians  fused,   and  staid  to  perish  in  the 

imder  Ipbikratfts   in  the  territory  fight   (Plutarch.  Herodot.  Malign. 

of  Abydus    (Xenophon ,   Hellenic,  p.  866). 
iy.  8,  38).    He  .i^nd  tweWe  Lace-. 
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which  arises  from  the  necessity  of  acting  up  to  a  pre- 
established  fame  and  superiority.  But  retreat  with  tnem 
presented  no  prospect  better  than  the  mere  preservation 
of  life,  either  in  slavery  or  in  exile  and  misery;  since 
Thespifle  was  in  Boeotia,  sure  to  be  overrun  by  the  invaders;! 
while  the  Peloponnesian  contingents  had  behind  them  tiie 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  they  doubtless  hoped  still  to  be 
able  to  defend.  With  respect  to  the  Theban  contingent) 
we  are  much  perplexed;  for  Herodotus  tells  us  that  they 
were  detained  by  Leonidas  against  their  will  as  hostages^ 
that  they  took  as  little  part  as  possible  in  the  subseqnenl 
jj  battle,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  to 

about  the  Xerxes  as  soon  as  they  could.  Diodoros  sayi 
Theban  that  the  Thespians  alone  remained  with  the 
con  mgen  .  gp^j^ans;  and  Pausanias,  though  he  mentiott 
the  eighty  Mykenseans  as  having  staid  along  with  the 
Thespians  (which  is  probably  incorrect),  says  nothing  abont 
the  Thebans.2  All  things  considered,  it  seems  probabk 
that  the  Thebans  remained,  but  remained  by  their  own  ofiar 
— being  citizens  of  the  anti-Persian  party,  as  Diodoros  re* 
presents  them  to  have  been,  or  perhaps  because  it  may  have 
been  hardly  less  dangerous  for  them  to  retire  with  the  Pek>- 

*  The  sabseqnent  distress  of  the  the  many  nnjast  oritioismt  In  Ul 
suryiying  Thespians  is  painfully  treatise,  this  is  one  of  the  fewts* 
illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  in  the     ceptions. 

battle  of  Plattea  in  the  following  Compare   Diodonu^    zi.    9;    ail 

year,   they  had  no  heavy  armour  Pausan.  x.  20,  1. 

(Herodot.  ix.  30).    After  the  final  Of  course   the  Thebans ,    taUsg 

repulse  of  Xerxes,  they  were  forced  part  as  they  afterwards  did  batft> 

to  recruit  their    city   by   the   ad«  ily  with  Xerxes,    would    lutyo  ta 

mission  of  new  citizens  (Herodot.  interest  in  representing  that  thfir 

viii.  76).  contingent  had   done   as  little  M 

*  Herodot.  vii.  222.  67)f)aTot  \kh  possible  against  him,  and  may  haft 
dixovxec  lp.evov,  xal  ou  {)ouX6(j.evoi,  circulated  the  story  that  IieonidM 
Yaxetx*  lap  a9sac  Asu>vi6rjC)  £v  6\i-^-  detained  them  as  hostages.  Til 
pu>v  X^Ytp  TCOieu|jLevo<.  How  could  politics  of  Thebes  be/ore  the  battle 
these  Thebans  serve  as  hostages?  of  ThermopylsB  were  esseatiallj 
Against  what  evil  were  they  intend-  double-faced  and  equivocal*  not 
ed  to  guard  Leonidas,  or  what  daring  to  take  any  open  pvt 
advantages  could  they  confer  upon  against  the  Greeks  before  ttt 
him?    Unwilling  comrades  on  such  arrival  of  Xerxes. 

an  occasion    would   be  noway  de-  The  eighty  Mykenieans^  likelkt 

sirable.      Plutarch    (De    Herodot.  other    Peloponnesians  ^     had    the 

Malign,  p.  865)    severely  criticises  Isthmus    of  Corinth  behind  tktfli 

this  statement  of  Herodotus,  and  as  a  post   which   presented   goo4 

on  rery  plausible  grounds ;  among  ohanoes  of  defenoo. 
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ponnesianSy  than  to  remain,  suspected  as  they  were  of 
medism.  But  when  the  moment  of  actual  crisis  arrived, 
their  courage  not  standing  so  firm  as  that  of  the  Spartans 
and  Thespians,  they  endeavoured  to  save  their  lives  by 
taking  credit  for  medism,  and  pretending  to  have  been  for- 
cibly detained  by  Leonidas. 

The  devoted  band  thus  left  with  Leonidas  at  Ther- 
mopylae consisted  of  the  300  Spartans,  with  a  i^^g^  ex- 
certain  number  of  Helots  attending  them,  to-  pioits  and 
gether  with  700  Thespians  and  apparently  400  Leo'nidM 
Thebans.  If  there  had  been  before  any  Lace-  and  his 
daemonians  (not  Spartans)  present,  they  must  ^^^^ 
have  retired  with  the  other  teloponnesians.  By  previous 
concert  with  the  guide  Ephialtes,  Xerxes  delayed  his  attack 
upon  them  until  near  noon,  when  the  troops  under  Hydar- 
nes  might  soon  be  expected  in  the  rear.  On  this  last  day, 
however,  Leonidas,  knowing  that  all  which  remained  was 
to  sell  the  lives  of  his  detachment  dearly,  did  not  confine 
himself  to  the  defensive,  i  but  advanced  into  the  wider  space 
outside  of  the  pass;  becoming  the  aggressor  and  driving 
before  him  the  foremost  of  the  Persian  host,  many  of  whom 
perished  as  well  by  the  spears  of  the  Greeks  as  in  the 
neighbouring  sea  and  morass,  and  even  trodden  down  by 
their  own  numbers.  It  required  all  the  efforts  of  the  Per- 
sian officers,  assisted  by  threats  and  the  plentiful  use  of 
the  whip,  to  force  their  men  on  to  the  fight.  The  Greeks 
fought  with  reckless  bravery  and  desperation  against  this 
superior  host,  until  at  length  their  spears  were  broken,  and 
they  had  no  weapon  left  except  their  swords.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  Leonidas  himself  was  slain,  and  around 
his  body  the  battle  became  fiercer  than  ever:  the  Persians 
exhausted  all  their  efiforts  to  possess  themselves  of  it,  but 
were  repulsed  by  the  Greeks  four  several  times,  with  the 

'.  The  story  of  Diodorus  (xi.  10)  decidedly  to  be  rejected.    Justine 

that  Leonidas  made  an  attack  upon  however  (ii.  11),   and  Plutarch  (De 

the  Persian  camp  during  the  night,  Herodot.  Malign,  p.  866)  follow  it. 

and  very  nearly  penetrated  to  the  The  rhetoric   of  Diodorus   is   not 

regal  tent,  from  which  Xerxes  was  calculated  to   strengthen  the  evi- 

obliged  to  flee  suddenly,  in  order  dence  in  its  favour.    Plutarch  had 

to  save  his  life,  while  the  G-reeks,  written,    or  intended  to   write,  a 

after     having      caused      immense  biography  of  Leonidas  (De  Hero- 

slanghter   in   the    camp,    were   at  dot.  Mai.  ibid.) :  but  it  is  not  pre- 

length  overpowered  and  slain — is  terved. 
irreconcileable  with  Herodotus  and 
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loss  of  many  of  their  chiefs,  especially  two  brothers  of 
Xerxes.  Fatigued,  exhausted,  diminished  in  number,  and 
deprived  of  their  most  effective  weapons,  the  little  band  of 
defenders  retired,  with  the  body  of  their  chief,  into  the 
narrow  strait  behind  the  cross  wall,  where  they  sat  alto- 
gether on  a  hillock,  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  mainFe^ 
sian  army  on  one  side,  and  of  the  detachment  of  Hydames, 
which  had  now  completed  its  march,  on  the  other.  The? 
were  thus  surrounded,  overwhelmed  with  missiles,  andshuD 
to  a  man;  not  losing  courage  even  to  the  last,  but  defendiag 
themselves  with  their  remaining  daggers,  with  their  nfr 
armed  hands,  and  even  with  their  mouths.  ^ 

Thus  perished  Leonidas  with  his  heroic  comrades— 
300  Spartans  and  700   Thespians.    Amidst   such  equal 

heroism,  it  seemed  di£Gicult  to  single  out  any 
Im^ing^^*^'  individual  as  distinguished;  nevertheless  Hero- 
them  dig-  dotus  mentions  the  Spartan  Dienekes,  Alpheos 
-»??m^ei  and  Maron— and  the  Thespian  Dithyrambiw-M 
hibited  standing  pre-eminent.  The  reply  ascribed  to 
AriSo'dV  *^®  fij^st  became  renowned,  a  "The  Persian  host 
mas  who  (he  was  informed)  is  so  prodigious  that  their 
firfit  °*         arrows  conceal  the  sun."    "So  much  the  better 

(he  answered),  we  shall  then  fight  them  in  the 
shade.''  Herodotus  had  asked  and  learnt  the  name  of 
every  individual  among  this  memorable  three  hundred. 
And  even  six  hundred  years  afterwards,  Pausanias  conld 
still  read  the  names  engraved  on  a  column  at  Sparta.' 
One  alone  among  them — Aristodemus — returned  home, 
having  taken  no  part  in  the  combat.  He,  together  with 
Eurytus,  another  soldier,  had  been  absent  from  the  detach- 
ment on  leave,  and  both  were  lying  at  Alpeni  sufPering 
from  a  severe  complaint  in  the  eyes.  Eurytus,  apprised 
that  the  fatal  hour  of  the  detachment  was  come,  deter- 
mined not  to  survive  it,  asked  for  his  armour,  and  desired 
his  attendant  Helot  to  lead  him  to  his  place  in  the  ranks; 
where  he  fell  gallantly  fighting,  while  the  Helot  departed 

*  Herodot.  vii.  225.  of  Leonidas,  jointly  with  the  regent 

*  Herodot.  vii.  226,  Pausanias,  whose  eabseqaent  tre»- 

*  Herodot.  yii.  224.  iicuQ6p.7)v  8i  son  tarnished  his  laurels  aoqaired 
xal  dicdivxiov  tu)v  Tptaxooiu>v.  Pau-  at  Plateea.  It  is  remarkable,  and 
sauias,  iii.  14, 1.  Annual  festivals,  not  altogether  creditable  to  Spar- 
with  a  panegyrical  oration  and  tan  sentiment,  that  the  two  kings 
gymnastic  matches,  were  still  cele-  should  have  been  made  partnen 
Inrated  even  in  his  time  in  honour  in  the  same  public  honouia. 
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survived.  Aristodemus  did  not  imitate  this  devotion 
is  sick  comrade :  owerpowered  with  physical  suffering, 
was  carried  to  Sparta — but  he  returned  only  to  scorn 

infamy  among  his  fellow-citizens.  *  He  was  denounced 
the  coward  Aristodemus;"  no  one  would  speak  or  com- 
licate  with  him,  or  even  grant  him  a  light  for  his  fire.  2 
3r  a  year  of  such  bitter  disgrace,  he  was  at  length 
3led  to  retrieve  his  honour  at  the  battle  of  Platsea, 
re  he  was  slain,  after  surpassing  all  his  comrades  in 
)ic  and  even  reckless  valour. 

Amidst  the  last  moments  of  this  gallant  band,  we 
I  with  repugnance  to  the  desertion  and  surrender  of 

Thebans.  They  are  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
I  battle,  though  only  to  save  appearances  and  under 

pressure  of  necessity :  but  when  the  Spartans  and 

[erodot.  vii.  299.    'AptaT667]fi,ov  his  conduct  and  that  of  his  comrade 

.Tco'j'U)rdovTa    Xsi^O^vai  —  dXy'^-  Eurytns:    'whereas  Pantitds  stood 

I  AitovooTTJaoi  85  Sttipti'jv.   The  alone. 

aentators  are  hard  upon  Aris-  *  See    the    story    of  the    single 

nus  when  they  translate  these  Athenian    citizen,    who   returned 

lets  "animo  deficientem,  timi-  home  alone,  after  all  his  comrades 

,  pusillanimum,"  considering  had    perished   in    an    unfortunate 

gXsi:;o'j>'j)(Y]ae  is  predicated  hy  expedition  to  the  island  of  ^gina. 

lydidds   (iv.  12)   even  respect-  The  widows  of  the  slain  warriort 

(he  gallant  Brasidas.   Herodo-  crowded  round  him,   each   asking 

scarcely    intends     to    imply  him  what  had  become  of  her  hus> 

bing  like   pusillanimity,    but  band,  and  finally  put  him  to  death 

ir  the  effect  of  extreme  physi-  by   pricking   with    their    bodkins 

ittffering.    It  seems,  howeyer,  (Herodot.  v.  87), 

there  were  different  stories  In  the  terrible  battle  of  St.  Jacob 

it   the   cause  which   had  kept  on  the  Birs,   near  Basle   (August 

todgmus  out  of  the  battle.  1**4),  where  1500  Swiss  crossed  the 

e    story    of    another    soldier  river  and  attacked  40,000  French 

3d  Pantitds,  who  haying  been  and  Germans  under  the  Dauphin 

on  a   message   by   Leonidas  of  France,  against  strong  remon- 

Thessaly,  did  not'  return  in  strances  from  their  commanders — 

for  the  battle,    and  was  so  all  of  them  were  slain,  after  deeds 

raced  when  he  went  back  to  of  unrivalled  valour  and  great  loss 

ta  that  he  hanged   himself—  to  the  enemy,  except  sixteen  men 

a  by  Herodotus   as  a  report,  who  receded  from  their  countrymen 

ery   little    entitled   to   credit,  in  crossing  the  river,  thinking  the 

not  likely  that  Leonidas  would  enterprise  desperate.  These  sixteen 

,  an  envoy  into  Thessaly,  then  men  on  their  return  were  treated 

.pied  by  the  Persians:    more-  with  intolerable   scorn  and  hardly 

the  disgrace  of  Aristodemus  escaped   execution    (Yogelin,  Ge- 

»ticularly  explained  \>7  Hero-  schichte  der  Schweizer  Eidgenog- 

.8  by  the  difference  between  senschaft,  vol.  i.  oh.  S^.p.  893). 
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TbespianS;  exhausted  and  disarmed,  retreated  to  die  upon 
Fate  of  the  *^®  little  hillock  within  the  pass,  the  Thebans 
Theban  then  separated  themselves,  approached  the 
contingent,  gj^gj^y  with  out-stretched  hands  and  entreated 
quarter.  They  now  loudly  proclaimed  that  they  were 
friends  and  subjects  of  the  Great  King,  and  had  come  to 
Thermopylae  against  their  own  consent;  all  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  Thessalians  in  the  Persian  army.  Though 
some  few  were  slain  before  this  proceeding  was  under- 
stood by  the  Persians,  the  rest  were  admitted  to  quarter; 
not  without  the  signal  disgrace,  however,  of  being  branded 
with  the  regal  mark  as  untrustworthy  slaves — an  indig- 
nity to  which  their  commander  Leontiades  was  compelled 
to  submit  along  with  the  rest.  Such  is  the  narrative  which 
Herodotus  recounts,  without  any  expression  of  mistrust  or 
even  of  doubt:  Plutarch  emphatically  contradicts  it,  and 
even  cites  a  Boeotian  author,  ^  who  afiBirms  that  Anaxarchos, 
not  Leontiades,  was  commander  of  the  Thebans  at  Ther- 
mopylae. "Without  calling  in  question  the  equivocal 
conduct  and  surrender  of  this  Theban  detachment^  we 
may  reasonably  dismiss  the  story  of  this  ignominioos 
branding,  as  an  invention  of  that  strong  anti-Thehan 
feeling  which  prevailed  in  Greece  after  the  repulse  of 
Xerxes. 

The  wrath  of  that  monarch,  as  he  went  over  the  field 
after  the  close  of  the  action,  vented  itself  upon  the  corpse 

of  the  gallant  Leonidas,  whose  head  he  directed 
sions^of  ^  ^®  c^^*  o^  ^°^  fixed  on  a  cross.  But  it  was 
Xerxes  not  wrath  alone  which  filled  his  mind.  He  was 
comba?—  farther  impressed  with  involuntary  admiration 
advice  of  the  little  detachment  which  had  here  opposed 

Sim  by^  to  him  a  resistance  so  unexpected  and  so  nearly 
DemaratuB  invincible.  He  now  learnt,  to  be  anxious  re- 
iect^s  'iu        specting  the  farther  resistance  which  remained 

behind.  "Demaratus  (said  he  to  the  exiled 
Spartan  king  at  his  side),  thou  art  a  good  man:  all  thy 
predictions  have  turned  out  true :  now  tell  me  how  many 
Lacedaemonians  are  there  remaining,  and  are  they  all  such 

*  Herodot.    vii.    233;    Plutarch,  arranged  according  to  the  seqtaene« 

Herodot.  Malign,  p.  867.    The  Bob-  of    magistrates    and    generals— n 

otian  history  of  Aristophanes,   ci-  tu>v    xaxa    ap^^ovxa^     ^^OH'Vmndxwt 

ted  by  the  latter,   professed  to  be  iatopyjae. 
toniuled  in  part  upon  memorialt 
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warriors  as  these  fallen  men?''  "0  king  (replied  Dema- 
ratus),  the  total  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  of  their  towns 
is  great;  in  Sparta  alone  there  are  8000  adult  warriors,  all 
equal  to  those  who  have  here  fought;  and  the  other  Lace- 
dsBmonians,  though  inferior  to  them,  are  yet  excellent 
soldiers."  "Tell  me  (rejoined  Xerxes)  what  will  be  the 
least  difficult  way  of  conquering  such  men?"  Upon  which 
Demaratus  advised  him  to  send  a  division  of  his  fleet  to 
occupy  the  island  of  Kythera,  and  from  thence  to  make 
war  on  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia,  which  would  distract 
the  attention  of  Sparta,  and  prevent  her  from  cooperating 
in  any  combined  scheme  of  defence  against  his  land-force. 
Unless  this  were  done,  the  entire  force  of  Peloponnesus 
would  be  assembled  to  maintain  the  narrow  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  the  Persian  king  would  have  far  more 
terrible  battles  to  fight  than  anything  which  he  had  yet 
witnessed.  ^ 

Happily  for  the  safety  of  Greece,  Achaemenes  the 
brother  of  Xerxes  interposed  to  dissuade  the  monarch 
from  this  prudent  plan  of  action;  not  without  aspersions 
on  the  temper  and  motives  of  Demaratus,  who  (he  affirmed) 
like  other  G-reeks,  hated  all  power,  and  envied  all  good 
fortune  above  his  own.  The  fleet  (added  he),  after  the 
damage  sustained  by  the  recent  storm,  would  bear  no 
farther  diminution  of  number:  and  it  was  essential  to  keep 
the  entire  Persian  force,  on  land  as  well  as  on  sea,  in  one 
undivided  and  cooperating  mass.^ 

A  few  such  remarks  were  sufficient  to  revive  in  the 
monarch  his  habitual  sentiment  of  confidence  in  overpow* 
ering  number.  Yet  while  rejecting  the  advice  of  Dema- 
ratus, he  emphatically  repelled  the  imputations  against 
the  good  faith  and  sincere  attachment  of  that  exiled 
prince.  3 

Meanwhile  the  days  of  battle  at  Thermopylae  had 
been  not  less  actively  employed  by  the  fleets  at  Aphetae 
and  Artemisium.    It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 

■  Herodot.  yii.  235.  unless  he  be  a  man  of  very  rare 

*  Herodot.  vii.  236.  virtue.  But  a  foreign  friend  usual- 

*  Herodot.  vii.  237.  "The  citizen  ly  sympathises  heartily  with  the 
(Xerxes  is  made  to  observe)  does  good  fortune  of  another  foreigner,^ 
indeed  naturally  envy  another  ci-  and  will  give  him  the  best  advice 
tizen  more  fortunate  than  himself,  in  his  power  whenever  he  is  ask- 
and  if  asked  for  counsel  will  keep  ed," 

back  what  he  has  best  in  hie  mind, 
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Greek  ships,  haviog  abandoned  their  station  at  the  latter 
place  and  retired  to  Chalkis,  were  induced  to  return  by 
the  news  that  the  Persian  fleet  had  been  nearly  mined 
Proceed.  by  the  recent  storm;  and  that  on  returning  to 
th^'tw*^  Artemisium,  the  Grecian  commanders  felt  renew- 
fleets,  at  ed  alarm  on  seeing  the  enemy's  fleet,  in  spite 
^um°and  ^^  ^^®  damage  just  sustained,  still  mustering  an 
Apheta  Overwhelming  number  at  the  opposite  station 
"^*^n""th  ^^  Aphetae.  Such  was  the  effect  of  this  spec- 
(Hec^an  tacle,  and  the  impression  of  their  own  inferi- 
*®®*~J^®-  ority,  that  they  again  resolved  to  retire  without 
detennines  fighting,  leaving  the  strait  open  and  undefend- 
*?*™  *°d  Great  consternation  was    caused    by  the 

fight,^t  news  of  their  determination  among  the  inhab- 
too  argent  itants  of  Euboea,  who  entreated  Eurybiades  to 
of  the  maintain  his  position  for  a  few  days,  until  they 

Buboeang.  could  havo  time  to  remove  their  families  and 
their  property.  But  even  such  postponement  was  thought 
unsafe  and  was  refused.  He  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
orders  for  retreat,  when  the  Euboeans  sent  their  envoy 
Pelagon  to  Themis  tokles  with  the  offer  of  thirty  talents, 
on  condition  that  the  fleet  should  keep  its  station  and 
hazard  an  engagement  in  defence  of  the  island.  Themis- 
tokles  employed  the  money  adroitly  and  successfuUy,  I 
giving  five  talents  to  Eurybiades,  with  large  presents 
besides  to  the  other  leading  chiefs.  The  most  unmanage* 
able  among  them  was  the  Corinthian  Adeimantus, — ymo 
at  first  threatened  to  depart  with  his  own  squadron  alone, 
if  the  remaining  Greeks  were  mad  enough  to  remain.  ITia 
alarm  was  silenced,  if  not  tranquillized,  by  a  present  of 
three  talents.  ^ 

However  Plutarch  may  be  scandalized  at  such  in- 
glorious revelations  preserved  to  us  by  Herodotus  respect- 
ing the  underhand  agencies  of  this  memorable  struggle, 
there  is  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the  bribery,  here  de- 
scribed. But  Themistokles  doubtless  was  only  tempted 
to  do,  and  enabled  to  do,  by  means  of  the  Eubcean  money, 
that  which  he  would  have  wished,  and  had  probably  tried, 
to  accomplish,  without  the  money — ^to  bring  on  a  naval 
engagement  at  Artemisium.  It  was  absolutely  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  Thermopylae,  and  to  the  general 

<  Plntarch,  ThemistokUs,  c  7;  Hezodot.  yiii.  6,  C. 
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plan  of  defence,  that  the  Eubcean  strait  shonld  be  defend- 
ed against  the  Persian  fleet;  and  the  Greeks  could  not 
expect  any  more  favourable  position  to  fight  in.  important 
We  may  reasonably  presume  that  Themistokles,  "^^^^  ®  *J**" 
distinguished  not  less  by  daring  than  by  saga-  by  The- 
city,  and  the  great  originator  of  maritime  ener-  naiatokWs. 
gies  in  his  country,  concurred  unwillingly  in  the  projected 
abandonment  of  Artemisium.  But  his  high  mental  capacity 
did  not  exclude  that  pecuniary  corruption  which  rendered 
the  presents  of  the  Eubcsans  both  admissible  and  welcome 
— yet  still  more  welcome  to  him  perhaps,  as  they  supplied 
means  of  bringing  over  the  other  opposing  chiefs  and  the 
Spartan  admiral.  ^  It  was  finally  determined  therefore  to 
remain,  and  if  necessary,  to  hazard  an  engagement  in  the 
Euboean  strait ;  but  at  any  rate  to  procure  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  island  a  short  interval  to  remove  their  families. 
Had  these  Eubceans  heeded  the  oracles  (says  Herodotus  2) 
they  would  have  packed  up  and  removed  long  before;  for 
a  text  of  Bakis  gave  them  express  warning:  but  having 
neglected  the  sacred  writings  as  unworthy  of  credit,  they 
were  now  severely  punished  for  such  presumption. 

Among  the  Persian  fleet  at  Aphetss,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  feeling  prevalent  was  one  of  sanguine  hope  and  confi- 
dence  in   their  superior  numbers,  forming  a  confident 
strong  contrast  with  the  discouragement  of  the  hopej  of 
Greeks  at  Artemisium.    Had  they  attacked  the  gian  fl^eet 
latter  immediately,  when  both  fleets  first  saw  —they 
each  other  from  their  opposite  stations,  they  |?quad^onto 
would   have   gained    an  easy  victory,  for   the   sail  round 
Greek  fleet  would  have  fled,  as  the  admiral  was   S!k^*Th  *** 
on  the  point  of  ordering,  even  without  an  attack.   Greeks  in 
But  this  was  not  sumcient  for  the  Persians,  ***®  '®*'* 

'  The   expression   of  Herodotui  iccxia   6k    iicon^cravTO    o^lot   aOtotot 

Is  somewhat  remarkable :  OGtol  xt  xdi  icpigyitata.    Bdxi6i  ydp   u)6e    i)^ci 

Si)  icXT]7iv'ce(  Sd>poi9i   (Eurybiadds,  tcepl  toutudv  6  yptiaiio^'. 
Adeimantus     Ac.)      dvaTccnctajxivoi         4>pdCeo    f)apf)otp69u>vov   Sxav  Cuy6v 
^aav,  xal  Toiai  Eu^oisffi  ixe^dptoxo*  tic  5Xa  ^dXX^ 

a6x6c   xc  6  6E(ii9xoxXiv]c    ixip8{]vc,        B6f)Xivov,  £u()oiv]^  dn^x'^^  icoXuitv)- 
cXdvQavc  6i  xd  Xoiitd  S^^^v.  xdSac  al^a^. 

*  Herodot.    yiii.  20.    01  ydp   E6-  ToOxoioi  8i  ouSev  xoToi  Snsai  ypriaa- 

()oicc   napaxp7]9d(xcvot    x6v    Bdxi6o<  (livotai    iv    xoioi    x6x8    napeouoi    xc 

XpTjOftov  u)^  o06iv  Xifovxa,    oGxc  xt  xat  itpo^8oxi|j.oi9i  xaxoiai,  napjjv  091 

«Uxofiiffavxoo65ev,  o6xe  icpotffd^avxo,  oufjifop^  ^P^^^^^  '^po^  "^^  {Aiyiaxa. 
u>c  icapsoofxivou   991  icoXi^|j.ou*  ncpi- 
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who  wished  to  cut  off  every  ship  among  their  enemies  even 
from  flight  and  escape,  i  Accordingly  they  detached  200 
ships  to  circumnavigate  the  island  of  Euboea,  and  to  sail 
up  the  Euboean  strait  from  the  south,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Greeks;  postponing  their  own  attack  in  front  until  this 
squadron  should  be  in  position  to  intercept  the  retreating 
Greeks.  But  though  the  manoeuvre  was  concealed  by 
sending  the  squadron  round  outside  of  the  island  of  Skia- 
thos,  it  became  known  immediately  among  the  Greeks, 
through  a  deserter — Skyllias  of  Skione.  This  man,  the 
best  swimmer  and  diver  of  his  time,  and  now  engaged  like 
other  Thracian  Greeks  in  the  Persian  service,  passed  over 
to  Artemisium,  and  communicated  to  the  Greek  command- 
ers both  particulars  of  the  late  destructive  storm,  and 
the  despatch  of  the  intercepting  squadron.  2 

It  appears  that  his  communications,  respecting  the 
Sea-fight  effects  of  the  storm  and  the  condition  of  the 
off  Arte-  Persian  fleet,  somewhat  reassured  the  Greeks, 
2d"an?a'^e  ^^^  resolved  during  the  ensuing  night  to  sail 
gained  \>y  from  their  station  at  Artemisium  for  the  purpose 
the  Greeks,  of  surprising  the  detached  squadron  of  200  ships, 
and  who  even  became  bold  enough,  under  the  inspirations 
of  Themistokles,  to  go  out  and  offer  battle  to  the  main 
fleet  near  Aphetae.^  Wanting  to  acquire  some  practical 
experience,  which  neither  leaders  nor  soldiers  as  yet  pos- 
sessed, of  the  manner  in  which  Phoenicians  and  others  in 
the  Persian  fleet  handled  and  manoeuvred  their  ships,  they 
waited  still  a  late  hour  of  the  afternoon,  when  little  daylight 
remained.*  Their  boldness  in  thus  advancing  out,  with 
inferior  numbers  and  even  inferior  ships,  astonished  the 
Persian  admirals,  and  distressed  the  lonians  and  other 
subject  Greeks  who  were  serving  them  as  unwilling  auxili- 
aries. To  both  it  seemed  that  the  victory  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  which  was  speedily  brought  forth  to  battle,  and  was 
numerous  enough  to  encompass  the  Greeks,  would  be 
certain  as  well  as  complete.     The  Greek  ships  were  at  first 

'  Herodot.   viii.    6.     xai    IfisXXov  *  Diodoms,  xi.  12. 

8^9tv  ex(pg6$2ff9ai  (ol  *EXXr)ve«)'  I6ei  *  Herodot.    viii.  9.    SsiX7]v    iy^r^y 

St  |i.7j6e  itupcpopov,  T<i>  exelvcDv  (Hep-  Yivofxsvrjv    ttj?    >3fAspT]«    ^uXd^avrsc, 

odrt)  X6Y(p,  icepiYSveoQoi.  aoToi  eTia.eTtXojov  eitl  to'jc  Pap|)^pou;, 

»  Herodot.  viii.  7,  8.    Wonderful  ditdKSipav  outu)v  iroii^oaoQai   ^ouXd- 

fftories  were  recounted  respecting  (xevoi   ttj;   xe   it.iyjl^  xat  xou    Svsx* 

yroweiB  of  Skyllias,   as  a  di-  tcX6ou. 
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marshalled  in  a  circle,  with  their  stems  in  the  interior,  and 
presenting  their  prows  in  front,  at  all  points  of  the  circum- 
ference. ^  In  this  position,  compressed  into  a  narrow  space, 
they  seemed  to  be  awaiting  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  who 
formed  a  larger  circle  around  them:  but  on  a  second  signal 
given,  their  ships  assumed  the  aggressive,  rowed  out  from 
the  inner  circle  in  direct  impact  against  the  hostile  ships 
around,  and  took  or  disabled  no  less  than  thirty  of  them: 
in  one  of  which  Philaon,  brother  of  Gorgus  despot  of 
Salamis  in  Cyprus,  was  made  prisoner.  Such  unexpected 
forwardness  at  first  disconcerted  the  Persians,  who  however 
rallied  and  inflicted  considerable  damage  and  loss  on  the 
Greeks.  But  the  near  approach  of  night  put  an  end  to  the 
combat,  and  each  fleet  retired  to  its  former  station;  the 
Persians  to  Aphetae,  the  Greeks  to  Artemisium.2 

The  result  of  this  first  day's  combat,  though  indecisive 
in  itself,  surprised  both  parties,  and  did  much  to  exalt  the 
confidence  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  events  of  the  ensuing 
night  did  yet  more.  Another  tremendous  storm  was  sent 
by  the  gods  to  aid  them.     Though  it  was  the  „        . 

•  1  11      ®/.  I.  •  1       Second 

middle  of  summer — a  season  when  ram  rarely  gtorm— 
falls  in  the  climate  of  Greece — the  most  violent  increased 
wind,  rain,  and  thunder  prevailed  during  the   thrPersian 
whole  night,  blowing  right  on  shore  against  the  ^®.®*»x**\4 
Persians  at  Aphetae,  and  thus  but  little  trouble-  detachment 
some  to  the  Greeks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the   If^*  round 
strait.    The  seamen  ofthe  Persian  fleet,  scarcely     ^  ***• 
recovered  from  the  former  storm  at  Sepias  Akte,  were 
almost  driven  to  despair  by  this  repetition  of  the  same 
peril;  the  more  so  when  they  found  the  prows  of  their  ships 
surrounded,  and  the  play  of  their  oars  impeded,  by  the 
dead  bodies  and  the  spars  from  the  recent  battle,  which  the 
current  drove  towards   their  shore.    If  this  storm  was 
injurious  to  the  main  fleet  at  Aphetae,  it  proved  the  entire 
ruin  of  the  squadron  detached  to  circumnavigate  Eubcea, 
who,  overtaken  by  it  near  the  dangerous  eastern  coast  of 
that  island  (called  the  Hollows  of  Euboea),  were  driven 
upon  the  rocks  and  wrecked.    The  news  of  this  second 

'   Compare    the    description    in  are  marshalled  in  this  same  array. 

Thncyd.  ii.  84,  of  the  naval  battle  *  Herodot.  viii.  11.    itoXXov  mpi 

between  the  Athenian  fleet  under  So^avdYuoviadixsvoi — itepaXxiu)^ d yu>- 

Fhormio    and   the   Lacedsmonian  vi^ofi^^vou^)  &Q, 
fleet,  where  the  ships  of  the  latter 
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conspiracy  of  the  elements,  or  intervention  of  the  gods, 
against  the  schemes  of  the  invaders,  was  highly  enconr* 
agingto  the  Greeks;  and  the  seasonable  arrival  of  fifty-three 
fresh  Athenian  ships,  who  reinforced  them  the  next  day, 
raised  them  to  a  still  higher  pitch  of  confidence.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  diy,  they  sailed  out  against  the 
Persian  fleet  at  Aphetse,  and  attacked  and  destroyed  some 
IQlikian  ships  even  at  their  moorings;  the  fleet  having  been 
too  much  damaged  by  the  storm  of  the  preceding  night  to 
come  out  and  fight,  i 

But  the  Persian  admirals  were  not  of  a  temper  to 
Benewed  endure  such  insults — still  less  to  let  their  master 
sea-fight  hear  of  them.  About  noon  on  the  ensuing  day, 
m?8kim-  *^®y  sailed  with  their  entire  fleet  near  to  the 
indecisiye  Greek  station  at  Artemisium,  and  formed  them- 
G?eVk*fleet  Bclves  into  a  half-moon;  while  the  Greeks  kept 
resoiyes  to  near  to  the  shore,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
retreat.  surrounded,  nor  could  the  Persians  bring  their 
entire  fleet  into  action;  the  ships  running  foul  of  each  other, 
and  not  finding  space  to  attack.  The  battle  raged  fiercely 
all  da^,  and  with  great  loss  and  damage  on  both  sides:  the 
Egyptians  bore  off  the  palm  of  valour  amonff  the  Persians, 
the  Athenians  among  the  Greeks.  Though  the  positive 
loss  sustained  by  the  Persians  was  by  far  the  greater,  and 
though  the  Greeks  being  near  their  own  shore,  became 
masters  of  the  dead  bodies  as  well  as  of  the  disabled  ships 
and  floating  fragments — still  they  were  themselves  hurt 
and  crippled  in  greater  proportion  with  reference  to  their 
inferior  total :  and  the  Athenian  vessels  especially,  foremost 
in  the  preceding  combat,  found  one  half  of  their  number 
out  of  condition  to  renew  it.  2  The  Egyptians  alone  had 
captured  five  Grecian  ships  with  their  entire  crews. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Greek  leaders — and 
Themistokles,  as  it  seems,  among  them — determined  that 
they  could  no  longer  venture  to  hold  the  position  of  Arte- 
misium, but  must  withdraw  the  naval  force  farther  into 
Greece: 3  though  this  was  in  fact  a  surrender  of  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae,  and  though  the  removal  which  the  Eubceans 
were  hastening  was  still  unfinished.  These  unfortunate 
men  were  forced  to  be  satisfied  with  the  promise   of 


1  Herodot.  viii.  12,  13,  14 ;  Dio-         '  Herodot.   viii.   18.    Sp7)a(A.6Y   ^ 
dor.  zi.  12.  t[)oOX8uov  e9U>  ec  tqv  'EXXdSou 

•  Herodot.  yiii.  17,  18. 
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Themistokles  to  give  them  convoy  for  their  boats  and  their 
persons;  abandoning  their  sheep  and  cattle  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  fleet,  as  better  than  leaving  them  to  become 
booty  for  the  enemy.  While  the  Greeks  were  thus  em- 
ployed in  organising  their  retreat,  they  received  ^^^^ 
news  which  rendered  retreat  doubly  necessary,  retreat  im- 
The  Athenian  Abr6nychus,  stationed  with  his  mediately 

,  .  mi  1        •  1       1     1  on  nearinff 

ship  near  Thermopylse,  m  order  to  keep  up  com-   of  the 
munication  between  the  army  and  fleet,  brought  jJj^^fA®' 
the  disastrous  intelligence  that  Xerxes  was  al-  pyi»— they 
ready  master  of  the  pass,  and  that  the  division  g**.*^®  . 
of  Leonidas  was  either  destroyed  or  in  flight. 
Upon  this  the  fleet  abandoned  Artemisium  forthwith,  and 
sailed  up  the  Eubcean  strait;  the  Corinthian  ships  in  the 
van,  the  Athenians  bringing  up  the  rear.     Themistokles, 
conducting  the  latter,  staid  long  enough  at  the  various 
watering-stations  and  landing-places  to  inscribe,  on  some 
neighbouring  stones,  invitations  to  the  Ionian  contingents 
serving  under  Xerxes;  whereby  the  latter  were  conjured 
not  to  serve  against  their  fathers,  but  to  desert,  if  possible 
— or  at  least,  to  fight  as  little  and  as  backwardly  as  they 
could.     Themistokles  hoped  by  this  stratagem  perhaps  to 
detach  some  of  the  lonians  from  the  Persian  side,  or  at  any 
rate,  to  render  them  objects  of  mistrust,  and  thus  to  diminish 
their  efficiency,  i  With  no  longer  delay  than  was  requisite 
for  such  inscriptions,  he  followed  the  remaining  fleet,  which 
sailed  round  the  coast  of  Attica,  not  stopping  until  it 
reached  the  island  of  Salamis. 

The  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  Greek  fleet  was  speedily 
conveyed  by  a  citizen  of  Histisea  to  the  Persians  at  Aphetae, 
who  at  first  disbelieved  it,  and  detained  the  messenger 
until  they  had  sent  to  ascertain  the  fact.  On  the  ^^j^^^gg 
next  day,  their  fleet  passed  across  to  the  north  of  of  the 
Euboea,  and  became  master  of  Histiaea  and  the  J®"^*",, 

.,,'....  r,  -,  n.   fleet  to  Eu- 

neighbouring  territory;  irom  whence  many  ot  boea— Man- 

them,  by  permission  and  even  invitation  of  Xer-  ®^^j"^  ^ 

xes,  crossed  over  to  Thermopylae  to  survey  the  xerxes  in 

field  of  battle  and  the  dead.    Respecting  the  JJ^p?*^*^.**' 

number  of  the  dead,  Xerxes  is  asserted  to  have  bodies  at 

deliberately  imposed  upon  the  spectators:  he  Thermo- 

buried   all  his   own  dead,  except  1000  whose  ^^  *' 

»  Hero  lot.   viii.   19,  21,  22,   Plutarch,  ThemistoklAs,  c.  9. 
VOL.  IV.  2  Q 
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bodies  were  left  out — while  the  total  number  of  Greeks  who 
had  perished  at  ThermopylsB,  4000  in  number,  were  all  left 
exposed,  and  in  one  heap,  so  as  to  create  an  impression  that 
their  loss  had  been  much  more  severe  than  their  owl 
Moreover  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Helots  were  included  in 
the  heap,  all  of  them  passing  for  Spartans  or  Thespians  in 
the  estimation  of  the  spectators.  We  are  not  surprised  to 
hear,  however,  that  this  trick,  gross  and  public  as  it  must 
have  been,  really  deceived  very  few.  *  According  to  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  20,000  men  were  slain  on  the  side 
of  the  Persians — no  unreasonable  estimate,  if  we  consider 
that  they  wore  little  defensive  armour,  and  that  they  were 
three  days  fighting.  The  number  of  Grecian 
dead  bodies  is  stated  by  the  same  historian  as 
4000:  if  this  be  correct^  it  must  include  a  con* 
siderable  proportion  of  Helots,  since  there  were 
no  hoplites  present  on  the  last  day  except  the 
300  Spartans,  the  700  Thespians,  and  the  400 
Thebans.  Some  hoplites  were  of  course  slain  in  the  first 
two  days*  battles,  though  apparently  not  many.  The 
number  who  originally  came  to  the  defence  of  the  pass 
seems  to  have  been  about  7000 : 2  but  the  epigram  composed 
shortly  afterwards  and  inscribed  on  the  spot  by  order  of 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  transmitted  to  posterity  the 
formal  boast  that  4000  warriors  "from  Peloponnesus  had 
here  fought  with  300  myriads  or  3,000,000  of  enemies."^ 
Respecting  this  alleged  Persian  total,  some  remarks  have 
already  been  made:  the  statement  of  4000  warriors  from 
Peloponnesus,  must  indicate  all  those  who  originally  march- 
ed out  of  that  peninsula  under  Leonidas.  Yet  the  Am- 
phiktyonic assembly,  when  they  furnished  words  to  record 
this  memorable  exploit,  ought  not  to  have  immortalized  the 
Peloponnesians  apart  from  their  extra-Peloponnesian  com- 
rades, of  merit  fully  equal;  especially  the  Thespians,  who 
exhibited  the  same  heroic  self-devotion  as  Ijeonidas  and 


Numbers 
of  dead  on 
both  sides. 
Subsequent 
oommemor- 
atiug  in- 
scriptions. 


'  Herodot.  viii.  24,  25.  ou  {xrjv 
o08'  eXdvGavs  toui;  ^ta^sj^Tjxdra^  Sep- 
^TJC  TouTO  irpi^Sa?  itepl  too?  vexpooc 
TO'j?  iiouTOu'  xal  Y4p  673  xol  ysXoiov 
^v,  Ac. 

*  About  thenumbers  of  the  Greeks 
at  Thermopylae,  compare  Herodot. 
Yii.  202;  Diodorus,  xi.  4;  Pausa- 
nias,  X.  20^  1  \  and  iian«o^ft  Sparta, 


vol.  ii.  p.  308 ;  Beylage  24th. 

Isokratds  talks  about  1000  Spar- 
tans, with  a  few  allies.  Panegyric, 
Or.  iv.  p.  59.  He  mentions  also 
only  sixty  Athenian  ships  of  war 
at  Artemisium ;  in  fact  his  numer- 
ical statements  deserve  little  at* 
tention. 

»  Herodot.  vii.  22a 
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his  Spartans,  without  having  been  prepared  for  it  by  the 
same  elaborate  and  iron  discipline.  While  this  inscription 
was  intended  as  a  general  commemoration  of  the  exploit, 
there  was  another  near  it,  alike  simple  and  impressive, 
destined  for  the  Spartan  dead  separately:  "Stranger,  tell 
the  LacedsBmonians  that  we  lie  here,  in  obedience  to  their 
orders.**  On  the  hillock  within  the  pass,  where  this  devoted 
band  received  their  death-wounds,  a  monument  impressiTe 
was  erected,  with  a  marble  lion  in  honour  of  epigram  of 
Leonidas;  decorated  apparently  with  an  epigram  ^*™o°*<^*"- 
by  the  poet  Simonides.  That  distinguished  genius  com- 
posed at  least  one  ode,  of  which  nothing  but  a  splendid 
fragment  now  remains,  to  celebrate  the  glories  of  Ther- 
mopylsB:  besides  several  epigrams,  one  of  which  was  con- 
secrated to  the  prophet  Megistias,  "who,  though  well  aware 
of  the  fate  coming  upon  hmi,  would  not  desert  the  Spartan 
chiefs." 


2  o2 
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CHAPTER   XLL 

BATTLE  OS  SALAMIS.— RETREAT  OP  XERXES. 

The  sentiment,  alike  durable  and  unanimous,  vdth  whicB 
the  Greeks  of  after-times  looked  back  on  the 
fe^r'ofthJf  battle  of  Thermopylae,  and  which  they  havecom- 
Greekg  im-  municated  to  all  subsequent  readers,  was  that 
SterVhi^  of  just  admiration  for  the  courage  and  patriotism 
battle  of  of  Leonidas  and  his  band.  But  among  the  con- 
pyfffi"^**  temporary  Greeks  that  sentiment,  though  doubt* 
less  sincerely  felt,  was  by  no  means  predominant 
It  was  overpowered  by  the  more  pressing  emotions  of  dis- 
appointment and  terror.  So  confident  were  the  Spartans 
and  Peloponnesians  in  the  defensibility  of  Thermopyla 
and  Artemisium,  that  when  the  news  of  the  disaster  reached 
them,  not  a  single  soldier  had  yet  been  put  in  motion;  the 
season  of  the  festival-games  had  passed,  but  no  active  step 
had  yet  been  taken,  i  Meanwhile  the  invading  force,  army 
and  fleet,  was  in  its  progress  towards  Attica  and  Pelopon- 
nesus, without  the  least  preparations — and  what  was  still 

worse,  without  any   combined  and  concerted    plan for 

defending  the  heart  of  Greece.  The  loss  sustained  by 
Xerxes  at  Thermopylae,  insignificant  in  proportion  to  his 
vast  total,  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  fresh  Grecian 
auxiliaries  which  he  now  acquired.  Not  merely  the  Maliaus, 
Lokrians  and  Dorians,  but  also  the  great  mass  of  the 
Boeotians,  with  their  chief  town  Thebes,  all  except  Thespis 
and  Plataea,  now  joined  him.*  Demaratus,  hiis  Spartan 
companion,  moved  forward  to  Thebes  to  renew  an  ancient 
tie  of  hospitality  with  the  Theban  oligarchical  leader 
Attaginus,  while  small  garrisons  were  sent  by  Alexander 

'  Herodot.  viii.  40,  71,  73.  greater  number  of  men  in  the  pass 

^  Herodot.  viii.66.   Diodorus  calls  than  the  Greeks,  but  the  advantage 

the  battle   of  Thermopylae   a  Kad'  which   he    gained  was   prodigious 

meian  victory   for  Xerxes,    which  (Diodor.    xi.    12);     and    Diodoms 

is  true  only  in  the  letter,  but  not  himelf  sets  forth  the  terror  of  the 

in  the  spirit;   he  doubtless  lost  a  Greeks  after  the  event  (xi.  13.15). 
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of  Macedon  to  most  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  ^  as  well  to 
protect  them  from  plunder  as  to  ensure  their  fidelity.  The 
Thespians  on  the  other  hand  abandoned  their  city  and  fled 
into  Feloponnesus ;  while  the  Platseans,  who  had  been  serv- 
ing aboard  the  Athenian  ships  atArtemisium,^  were  disem- 
barked at  Chalkis  as  the  fleet  retreated,  for  the  purpose  of 
marching  by  land  to  their  city  and  removing  their  families. 
It  was  not  only  the  land  force  of  Xerxes  which  had  been 
thus  strengthened.  His  fleet  also  had  received  some  ac- 
cessions from  Karystus  in  Eubcea,  and  from  several  of  the 
Cyclades — so  that  the  losses  sustained  by  the  storm  at 
Sepias  and  the  fights  at  Artemisium,  if  not  wholly  made 
up,  were  at  least  in  part  repaired,  while  the  fleet  re- 
mained still  prodigiously  superior  in  number  to  that  of  the 
Greeks.  3 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  near  fifty 
years  after  these  events,  the  Corinthian  envoys  ^^  ^^^^  . 
reminded  Sparta  that  she  had  allowed  Xerxes  pian  of 
time  to  arrive  from  the  extremity  of  the  earth  f^^^^f_ 
at  the  threshold  of  Peloponnesus,  before  she  no  new  po- 
took  any  adequate  precautions  against  him :  a  sition  to 
reproach  true  almost  to  the  letter. ^  It  was  only  capable  of 
when  roused  and  terrified  by  the  news  of  the  ^®.1®°*^^1 
death  of  Leonidas,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Peiop^on- 
the  other  Peloponnesians  began  to  put  forth  neaians 
their  full  strength.    But  it  was  then  too  late  fortify  the 
to  perform  the  promise  made  to  Athens  of  taking  isthmiis  of 
up  a  position  in  Boeotia  so  as  to  protect  Attica. 
To  defend  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  all  that  they  now 
thought  of,  and  seemingly  all  that  was  now  open  to  them. 
Thither  they  rushed  with  all  their  available  population 
under  the  conduct  of  Kleombrotus  king  of  Sparta  (brother 
of  Leonidas),  and  began  to  draw  fortifications  across  it,  as 
well  as  to  break  up  the  Skironian  road  from  Megara  to 
Corinth,  with  every  mark  of  anxious  energy.    The  Lace- 
daemonians, Arcadians,  Eleians,  Corinthians,  Sikyonians, 
Epidaurians,  Phliasians,  Troezenians  andHermionians,  were 
all  present  here  in  full  numbers;  many  myriads  of  men 
(bodies  of  10,000  each)  working  and  bringing  materials 

»  Plutarch,  De  Herodot.  Malignit        *  Thucyd.  i.  69.    t4v  xe  yap  M^5ov 

p.  864;  Heiodot.  yiii.  34.  a^rol  Tafisv  dico  iccpdruDv  y^^  itp6Ti- 

*  Herodot.  viii.  44,  60.  pov  eicl  n*Xo7t4vvT}(Tov   eXQivxa,    itplv 

'  Herodot.  viii.  66.  Ta  nap*  0(xu>v  d^iu>^  itpoanavT^aai. 
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night  and  day.  i  As  a  defence  to  themselTes  against  attack 
by  land,  this  was  an  excellent  position:  they  considered  it 
as  their  last  chance,'  abandoning  all  hope  of  saccessfiil 
resistance  at  sea.  But  they  forgot  that  a  fortified  isthmus 
was  no  protection  even  to  themselves  against  the  navy  of 
Xerxes,  3  while  it  professedly  threw  out  not  only  Attics, 
but  also  Megara  and  ^gina.  And  thus  arose  a  new  peril  to 
Qreece  from  thelossofThermopylsB:  no  other  position  could 
be  found  which,  like  that  memorable  strait,  comprehended 
and  protected  at  once  all  the  separate  cities.  The  disunion 
thus  produced  brought  them  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  ruiiL 
If  the  causes  of  alarm  were  great  for  the  Pelopon* 
Hopeless  nesiaus,  yet  more  desperate  did  the  position  of 
*f*th"**'*  *^®  Athenians  appear.  Expecting,  according 
Athenians  to  agreement,  that  there  would  be  a  Pelopon- 
— no  nesian  army  in  BoBotia  ready  to  sustain  Lieonidas, 

yet^taken  or  at  any  rate  to  cooperate  in  the  defence  of 
to  remove  Attica,  they  had  taken  no  measures  to  remoTO 
miHes  from  their  families  or  property.  But  they  saw  with 
Attica.  indignant  disappointment  as  well  as  dismay,  on 
retreating  from  Artemisium,  that  the  conqueror  was  in 
full  march  from  Thermopylae,  that  the  road  to  Attica  was 
open  to  him,  and  that  the  Feloponnesians  were  absorbed 
exclusively  in  the  defence  of  their  own  isthmus  and  their 
own  separate  existence. ^  The  fleet  from  Artemisium  had 
been  directed  to  muster  at  the  harbour  of  Trcszen,  there 

'  Herodot.  viii.  71.  9uv8pa|i.6vTec     (Spartans). 

H  Tu>v  iioXlwv.  Both  Lysias  (Oratio  Fnnebr.  c.8> 

*  Herodot.  viii.  74.  and  Isokratds    take    pride    in   the 
'  Herodot.  vii.  139.  fact  that  the  Athenians,    in    spite 

*  Plutarch  j  Themistoklds ,  c.  9.  of  being  thus  betrayed ,  nerer 
apia  {tiv  6p7T]  t^«  icpoSoaiac  elx*  tooc  thought  of  making  separate  tenas 
'A9T]valouc,  5(xa  hi  SuaGufita  xal  xaxiQ-  for  themselves  with  Xerxes  (Pane- 
fitta  {j.s|j.ovu)(xivou^.  Sync,    Or.  iv.  p.  60).    Bat  there  is 

Herodot.  viii.  40.     Soxiovxic  T^P  ^^  reason   to   believe  that  Xerxes 

supiQaeiv  riaXoTcovvrjolouc  icav6rj(xei  cv  would  have  granted  them  separate 

T^  BoicutI^  U7:oxaTr^p.ivou(  xbv  {iap-  terms:    his    particular    vengeance 

flotpov,    TU)v  |j.$v   eOpov  oOS&v  i6v)    ol  was    directed    against    them.     Iso- 

8e   enuv9dvovTO   tov   'I98(x6v   autouc  kratds  has  confounded  in  hit  mind 

t«i-/sovTa^  ec  TTjv  neXon6vvT]90v,  Tcepl  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  when 

rXeiffTou    hi    itoioufJLevouc    icspieivai,  they  refused   the   offers  of  Mardo- 

xai  "cayTTjv    I^ovtoc   iv  cpuXox^,    xd  nius    in    the   year    following    the 

TC  dXXa  dicievat.  battle  of  Salamis,   with  their  eon- 

Thucyd.  i.  74.    Sxc  youv  r^fjicv  (we  duct  before  the  battle  of  Salamis 

Athenians)  ixt  9u>ot,  ouicapcfiytgdc  against  Xerxes. 
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to  await  such  reinforcements  as  could  begot  together:  but 
the  Athenians  entreated  Eurybiades  to  halt  at  Salamis^ 
80  as  to  allow  them  a  short  time  for  consultation  in  the 
critical  state  of  their  affairs,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  trans- 
port of  their  families.  While  Eurybiades  was  thus  staying 
at  Salamis,  several  new  ships  which  had  reached  Troezen 
came  over  to  join  him;  and  in  this  way  Salamis  became 
for  a  time  the  naval  station  of  the  Greeks,  without  any 
deliberate  intention  beforehand,  i 

Meanwhile  Themistokles  and  the  Athenian  seamen 
landed  at  Phalerum,  and  made  their  mournful  ,^^  ^^, 
entry  into  Athens.  Gloomy  as  the  prospect  nians  aban- 
appeared,  there  was  little  room  for  difference  ^°°  Attica, 
of  opinion,  2  and  still  less  room  for  delay,  thelr^fa-^ 
The  authorities  and  the  public  assembly  at  once  "lilies  and 
issued  a  proclamation,  enjoining  every  Athenian  to^Saiamia, 
to  remove  his  family  out  of  the  country  in  the  ^g*na, 
best  way  he  could.  We  may  conceive  tne  state  '®^®^» 
of  tumult  and  terror  which  followed  on  this  unexpected 
proclamation,  when  we  reflect  that  it  had  to  be  circulated 
and  acted  upon  throughout  all  Attica,  from  Sunium  to 
Oropus,  within  the  narrow  space  of  less  than  six  days;  for 
no  longer  interval  elapsed  before  Xerxes  actually  arrived 
at  Athens,  where  indeed  he  might  have  arrived  even 
sooner.  3  The  whole  Grecian  fleet  was  doubtless  employed 
in  carrying  out  the  helpless  exiles;  mostly  to  Troezen, 
where  a  kind  reception  and  generous  support  were  pro- 
vided for  them  (the  Troezenian  population  being  seemingly 
semi-Ionic,  and  having  ancient  relations  of  religion  as  well 
as  of  traffic  with  Athens) — but  in  part  also  to  -<Egina;  there 
were  however  many  who  could  not  or  would  not  go  farther 
than  Salamis.  Themistokles  impressed  upon  the  sufi'erers 
that  they  were  only  obeying  the  oracle,  which  had  directed 
them  to  abandon  the  city  and  to  take  refuge  behind  the 
wooden  walls;  and  either  his  policy,  or  the  mental 
depression  of  the  time,  gave  circulation  to  other  stories, 
intimating  that  even  the  divine  inmates  of  the  acropolis 
were  for  a  while  deserting  it.  In  the  ancient  temple  of 
Athene  Polias  on  that  rock,  there  dwelt,  or  was  believed 

'  Herod ot.  viii.  40-42.  breaking  up  and  carrying  away  of 

*  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  p.  699.  furniture,  alluded  to  by  Thucydi- 

■  Herodot.  viii.  66,  67.    There  was  dds,  i.  18— SiavoTjOevrec  exXiiteiv  t»)v 

therefore  but   little  time  for  the  ic6Xiv  xal  d  vaaxEua  9&(xsv0i,  &o. 
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to  dwell,  as  guardian  to  the  sanctuary  and  familiar  attend 
ant  of  the  goddess,  a  sacred  serpent,  for  whose  nouhsfa 
ment  a  honey-cake  was  placed  once  in  the  month.  Thi 
honey-cake  had  heen  hitherto  regidarly  consumed ;  but  a 
this  fatal  moment  the  priestess  announced  that  it  remaine< 
untouched:  the  sacred  guardian  had  thus  set  the  exampl( 
of  quitting  the  acropolis,  and  it  behoved  the  citizens  t( 
follow  the  example,  confiding  in  the  goddess  herself  foi 
future  return  and  restitution. 

The  migration  of  so  many  ancient  men,  women,  anc 
Unavoid-  children,  was  a  scene  of  tears  and  misery  in 
able  hurry  ferior  Only  to  that  which  would  have  ensued  oi 
fering"  of  *^®  actual  capture  of  the  city,  i  Some  few  in 
the  emi-  dividuals,  too  poor  to  hope  for  maintenance 
grants.  ^^  ^^^  ^j^  to  care  for  life,  elsewhere — confidinf 

'  Herodot.  viii.  41 :  Plutarch,  The-  after  the  departure  of  Omer  Brioni 

mistoklds,  c.  x.  several  persons  are  known  to  havt 

In  the  years  1821  and  1822,  during  subsisted  for  some  time  on  grass 

the   struggle   which   preceded   the  till  a  supply  of  com   reached  thi 

liberation  of  Greece,  the  Athenians  Pirseus  from  Syra  and  Hydra." 

were  forced  to  leave  their  country  A  century  and  a  half  ago    also 

and   seek  refuge  in  Salamis  three  in  the  war  between  the  Turks  am 

several  times.    These  incidents  are  Venetians,  the  population  of  Attiei 

sketched  in  a  manner  alike  inter-  was  forced  to  emigrate  to  Salamis 

esting  and  instructive  by  Dr.  Wad-  ^gina,   and   Corinth.     M.  Buchoi 

dington,    in   his    visit   to    Greece  observes,  "Les  troupes  Albanaises 

(London,  1825),  Letters  vi.  viii.  x,  envoydes  en  1688  par  les  Turcs  (ii 

He  states,  p.  92,  "Three  times  have  the  war  against  the  Venetians)  s( 

the  Athenians  emigrated  in  a  body,  jetdrent  sur  I'Attique,  mettant  toai 

and  sought  refuge  from  the  sabre  k  feu  et  &  sang.    Eu  1688,  les  chro- 

among  the  houseless  rocks  of  Sa-  niquesd'Athdnesracontent  que  set 

lamis.    Upon  these  occasions,  I  am  malheureux  habitants    furent    ob< 

assured,   that  many  have  dwelt  in  lig^s  de  se  r^fugier  &  Salamine   I 

caverns,    and   many   in   miserable  Egine,  et  k  Corinthe,  et  que  ce  n« 

huts,  constructed  on  the  mountain  fut  qu'aprds  trois  ana  quMls  pureni 

side    by   their    own   feeble   hands,  rentrer  en  partie   dans   leur  villc 

Many  have  perished  too  from  ex-  et  dans   leurs  champs.    Beaucouv 

posure  to  an  intemperate  climate ;  de  villages  de  I'Attique  sont  encore 

many    from     diseases    contracted  habitus  par  les  descendans  de  cei 

through  the  loathsomeness  of  their  demiers  envahisseurs,  et  avant  la 

habitations  ;  many  from  hunger  and  dernidre  revolution,  on  n^y  parloil 

misery.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Turks,  que  la  langue  albanaise ;  mais  leui 

the    survivors    returned    to    their  physionomie  diffdre  autant  que  lenx 

country.    But  to   what  a  country  langue   de  la  physionomie    de   la 

did    they   return?    To    a    land   of  race  Grecque."    (Buchon,  la  Grdce 

desolation  and  famine ;  and  in  fact,  Continentale   et  la  Mor6e.    Paris, 

on  the  first  re*ocoupation  of  Athens,  1843,  ch.  ii.  p.  82.) 
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reoverin  their  own  interpretation  i  of  the  wooden-wall 
Lch  the  Pythian  priestess  had  pronounced  to  be  m- 
•ugnable — shut  themselves  up  in  the  acropolis  along 
h  the  administrators  of  the  temple,  obstructing  the 
ranee  or  western  front  with  wooden  doors  and 
isades.2  When  we  read  how  great  were  the  sufferings 
he  population  of  Attica  near  half  a  century  afterwards, 
ipressed  for  refuge  within  the  spacious  fortifications  of 
lens  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  3 
may  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  incalculably  greater 
ery  which  overwhelmed  an  emigrant  population,  hurry- 
,  they  knew  not  whither,  to  escape  the  long  arm  of 
rxes.  Little  chance  did  there  seem  that  they  would 
ry  revisit  their  homes  except  as  his  slaves. 
In  the  midst  of  circumstances  thus  calamitous  and 
3ateninff,  neither  the  warriors  nor  the  leaders  „ 
Athens  lost  their  energy:  arm  as  weU  as  ^"3 
id  was  strunff  to  the  loftiest  pitch  of  human  Athenians, 

1    ,•         -r»   !••  •      1  !•  •  11      ftna  unani- 

>lution.  foiitical  dissensions  were  suspended;  mity  of  the 
3mistokles  proposed  to  the  people  a  decree,  i®*^®^^"" 

1  .    .       J    ri     •  J.*  •       -A-         1-  n    Themiato- 

obtamed  their  sanction,  mvitmg  home  all  kiss  pro- 
)  were  under  sentence  of  temporary  banish-  poses  the 
it:  moreover  he  not  only  included,  but  even  tfon°of 
cially  designated  among  them,  his  own  great  Aristeidds 
►onent  Aristeides,  now  in  the  third  year  of    '**™  ®*  ®' 
'acism.    Xanthippus  the  accuser,  and  Kimon  the  son, 
ililtiades,  were  partners  in  the  same  emigration.    The 
er,  enrolled  by  his  scale  of  fortune  among  the  horsemen 
the  state,  was   seen  with  his   companions  cheerfully 
:ching    through    the  Kerameikus    to    dedicate  their 
lies  in  the  acropolis,  and  to  bring  away  in  exchange 
le  of  the  sacred  arms  there  suspended,  thus  setting  an 
mple  of  ready  service  on  shipboard,  instead  of  on 
seback.*    It  was  absolutely  essential  to  obtain  supplies 
aoney,  partly  for  the  aid  of  the  poorer  exiles,  but  still 
•e  for  the  equipment  of  the  fleet:   yet  there  were  no 
is  in  the  public  treasury.  But  the  senate  of  Areiopagus, 
a   composed  in  large    proportion    of  men  from  the 

?aaasnias    seems    to    consider  eiSivai  vofilCovrac  (i.  18,  2). 

3    poor    men    somewhat    pre-         *  Herodot.  viii.  60. 

ptuous  for  pretending  to  un-         •  Thucyd.  ii.  16,  17. 

tand   the    oracle    hetter   than        «  Plutarch,   Themistoklds,  o.  10, 

mistokUs— 'AQyjvalwv  too?  kXsov  11 ;  and  Kimon,  c.  5. 

?   TOv    )rp7)ff(x6v   ri   ©epoTOxX:^? 
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wealthier  classes,  put  forth  all  its  public  aathoiity  as  well 
as  its  private  contributions  and  exerople  to  other,  <  and 
thus  succeeded  in  raising  the  sum  of  eight  drachms  for 
every  soldier  serving. 

This  timely  help  was  indeed  partly  obtained  by  the  in- 
exhaustible resource  of  Themistokles,  who,  in  the  hurry  of 
embarkation,  either  discovered  or  pretended  that  the  Gorw 
gon's  head  from  the  statue  of  Athene  was  lost,  and  direct- 
ing upon  this  ground  every  man's  baggage  to  be  searched, 
rendered  any  treasures,  which  private  citizens  might  be 
carrying  away,  available  to  the  public  service.  2  By  the 
most  strenuous  efforts,  these  few  important  days  were  made 
to  suffice  for  removing  the  whole  population  of  Attica — 
those  of  military  competence  to  the  fleet  at  Salamis, — the 
rest  to  some  place  of  refuge, — together  with  as  much  pro- 
perty as  the  case  admitted.  So  complete  was  the  desertion 
of  the  country  that  the  host  of  Xerxes,  when  it  became 
master,  could  not  seize  and  carry  oflP  more  than  five  hun- 
dred prisoners.  3  Moreover  the  fleet  itself,  which  had 
been  brought  home  from  Artemisium  partially  disabled, 
was  quickly  repaired,  so  that  by  the  time  the  Persian  fleet 
arrived,  it  was  again  in  something  like  fighting  condition. 

The  combined  fleet  which  had  now  got  together  at 
Number  Salamis  consisted  of  366  ships — a  force  greater 
and  com-  than  at  Artemisium.  Of  these,  no  less  than  200 
^f  the**c*  m  ^®^®  Athenian;  twenty  among  which,  however, 
bined  Were  lent  to  the  Chalkidians  and  manned  by 

at'¥aiam^8*  *^®™-  ^o^ty  Corinthian  ships,  thirty  JGginetan, 
twenty  Megarian,  sixteen  LacedsBmonian,  fifteen 
Sikyonian,  ten  Epidaurian,  seven  from  Ambrakia  and  as 
many  from  Eretria,  five  from  Troezen,  three  from  Hermione, 
and  the  same  number  from  Leukas;  two  from  Keos,  two 
from  Styra,  and  one  from  Kythnos;  four  from  Naxos, 
despatched  as  a  contingent  to  the  Persian  fleet,  but  brought 
by  the  choice  of  their  captains  and  seamen  to  Salamis; — 
all  these  triremes,  together  with  a  small  squadron  of  the 
inferior  vessels  called  pentekonters,  made  up  the  total. 
From  the  great  Grecian  cities  in  Italy  there  appeared  only 
one  trireme,  a  volunteer,  equipped  and  commanded  by  an 
eminent  citizen  named  Phayllus,  thrice  victor    at   the 

*  Whether  this  be  the  incident     termine. 
which  Aristotle   (Politic,  v.   3,  6)         «  Plutarch,  ThemistokUs,  c.  r. 
had  in  his  mind,  we  cannot  de-        *  Herodot.  is.  99. 
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Pythian  games.*  The  entire  fleet  was  thus  a  trifle  larger 
than  the  combined  force  (358  ships)  collected  by  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  at  Lade,  fifteen  years  earlier,  during  the  Ionic  re- 
volt. We  may  doubt  nowever  whether  this  total,  bor- 
rowed from  Herodotus,  be  not  larger  than  that  which 
actually  fought  a  little  afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
and  which  JBschylus  gives  decidedly  as  consisting  of  300 
sail,  in  addition  to  ten  prime  and  chosen  ships.  That 
great  poet,  himself  one  ofthe  combatants,  and  speaking  in 
a  drama  represented  only  seven  years  after  the  battle,  is 
better  authority  on  the  point  even  than  Herodotus.  > 

>  Herod ot.  ▼{{{.  43-48.  nonncei     it    "a    most    undoubted 

*  ^schylns,   Persn,    847;   Hero-  error")    appears    to   me  perfectly 

dot.   Tiii.  48 ;   vi.  9 ;   Fansanias,  i.  admissible.    Tbey  maintain  tbat  ai 

14,  4.    Tbe  total  wblch  Herodotus  Suo   ftoipal   does  not   of  necessity 

announces   is   878;    but   the  items  mean  two  parts  out  of  three:  in 

which    he    gives    amount,     when  Thucyd.  i.  10,  we  find  xaltot  IltXo- 

summed   up,    only   to   866.    There  novvi^aou  t(I>v  nivrt  xac    Suo  fi-otp&c 

seems  no  way  of  reconciling  this  vifxovxai,    where    the   words  mean 

discrepancy  except  by  some  violent  two  porta  out  of  five.    Now   in  the 

change  which  we  are  not  warranted  passage  before  us,  we  have  vau« 

in  making.  fx^v   Ys    ic    t&c    xcTpaxoaia;    iXlytp 

Ktesias  represents  that  the  num-  sXdaaou<  tu>v  8uo  fi.oipu)v:  and  Di- 

bers   of  the  Persian  war-ships   at  dot   and   Goller  contend,    that  in 

Salamis  were  above  1000,  those  of  the  word  xsTpaxooiac  is  implied  a 

the  Greeks  700  (Fersica,  c.  26).  quaternary  division   of  the  whole 

The   Athenian  orator  in  Tbucy-  number— ^our    hundreds    or    hun- 

didds  (i.  74)  calls   the  total  ofthe  dredth  parts:    so    that    the  whole 

Grecian   fleet   at   Salamis   "nearly  meaning  would  be— *'To  the  sggre- 

400  ships,  and  the  Athenian  con-  gate    four   hundreds   of  ships  we 

tingent  somewhat   less    than   two  contributed   something   less    than 

parts  of  this  total   (vaOc  fi-^v  y>  i<  iwo.^  The  word  Tcxpaxoolac,  equi- 

Ta<  xftxp9xo9tac  6XIy({>,  iX&oaou;  xu>v  valent  to  xtaaapac  ixaxovxdSac,  na- 

8uo  fiotpiLv)."  turally   includes  the   general  idea 

The  Scholiast,  with  Poppo  and  of  xiooapac  (xotpdic:  ^nd  this  would 
most  of  the  commentators  on  this  bring  the  passage  into  exact  ana- 
passage,  treat  idi't  Suo  fxoipu)v  as  logy  with  the  one  cited  above- 
meaning  unquestionably  two  parts  xu)v  nivxe  xac  Suo  (AOipac*  With 
out  of  three:  and  if  this  be  the  every  respect  to  the  judgement  of 
sense,  I  should  agree  with  Dr.  Dr.  Arnold  on  an  author  whom  he 
Arnold  in  considering  the  asser-  had  so  long  studied,  I  cannot  enter 
tion  as  a  mere  exaggeration  of  the  into  the  grounds  on  which  he  has 
orator,  not  at  all  carrying  the  pronounced  this  interpretation  of 
authority  of  Thucydidgs  himself.  Didot  and  Goller  to  be  "an  un- 
But  I  cannot  think  that  we  are  doubted  error."  It  has  the  advan- 
here  driven  to  such  a  necessity ;  tage  of  bringing  the  assertion  of 
for  the  construction  of  Didot  and  the  orator  in  Thucydidds  into  har- 
Goller   (though  Dr.   Arnold   pro-  mony  with  Herodotus,  who  states 
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Hardly  was  the  fleet  mastered  at  Salamis,  and  the 
x<^rxes  Athenian  population  remoTed,  when  Xerxes  and 

occupies  his  host  Overran  the  deserted  country;  his  fleet 
Md*A*ttica  occupying  the  roadstead  of  Phalerom  with  the 
—the  Per-  coast  adjoining.  His  land  force  had  been  put 
eaten Vhe  ^  motion  under  the  guidance  of  the  Thes- 
road  of  saliaus,  two  or  three  days  after  the  l»ttle-oi 
ph  irum.  Thermopylae:  and  he  was  assured  by  «ome  Ar- 
cadians who  came  to  seek  service,  that  the  Peloponnesians 
were,  even  at  that  moment,  occupied  with  the  celebration 
of  the  Olympic  games.  •'What  prize  does  the  victor  re- 
ceive ?**  he  asked.  Upon  the  reply  made,  that  the  prize 
was  nothing  more  than  a  wreath  of  the  wild  olive,  Tritan- 
taechmes  son  of  the  monarch's  uncle  Artabanus  is  said  to 
have  burst  forth,  notwithstanding  the  displeasure  both  of 
the  monarch  himself  and  of  the  bystanders — "Heavena> 
Hardonius,  what  manner  of  men  are  these  against  whom 
thou  hast  brought  us  to  fight!  men  who  contend  not  for 
money,  but  for  honour!" »  Whether  this  be  a  remark 
really  delivered,  or  a  dramatic  illustration  imagined  by 
some  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  it  is  not  the  less  inter- 
esting as  bringing  to  view  a  characteristic  of  Hellenic  life, 
which  contrasts  not  merely  with  the  manners  of  contem- 
porary Orientals,  but  even  with  those  of  the  earlier  Greeks 
themselves  during  the  Homeric  times. 

Among  all  the  various  Greeks  between  Thermopylae 

the  Athenians  to  have  famished  Thncydid^s  may  be  in  harmony 
180  ships  at  Salamis.  with  ^schylus  and  other  authors. 
Wherever  such  harmony  can  be  though  not  with  Herodotus ;  while 
secured  by  an  admissible  construe-  Didot  and  Goller  would  alter  tsio- 
tion  of  existing  words,  it  is  an  un-  xojuuv  into  TSToaxositu-v  in  i>d- 
questionable  advantage,  and  ought  mosthengs  de  Coron4  (c.  70)  in 
to  count  as  a  reason  in  the  case,  order  that  Demosthenes  may  be  in 
if  there  be  a  doubt  between  two  harmony  with  Thucydidds.  Such 
different  constructions.  But  on  emendations  appear  to  me  inad- 
the  other  hand,  I  protest  against  missible  in  principle;  -we  are  not 
altering  numerical  statements  in  to  force  different  witnesses  into 
one  author,  simply  in  order  to  harmony  by  retouching  their  state- 
bring    him    into    accordance    with  ments. 

another,   and    without   some    sub-  >  Herodot.  viii.  26.    ITaital,  Msp- 

stantive  ground   in  the  text  itself.  86vie,  xoiou?  iic'dvSpa?  ^T^Tec  Kbyi> 

Tbns,    for    example,    in  this  very  vofxcvoui;  T^f&sa^,  oi  o6  aepl  xp^stcov 

pMsage  of  Tbucydidfts,  Bloomfield  to*  djtuvs  zoieOvTai,  dXXdicspl  da«. 

MaA  Poppo  propose  to  alter  tz-zpa-  t^^ 
M«i«<  into  tp«axoala«i  in  order  that 
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and  the  borders  of  Attica,  there  were  none  ex-  ^^^  p^^ 
cept  the  Phokians disposed  to  refuse  submission;  sian  army 
and  they  refused  only  because  the  paramount  ^^JJ^ia^^® 
influence  of  their  bitter  enemies  the  Thessalians  townships 
made   them   despair  of   obtaining    favourable  *\J**J^' 
terms,  i     Nor  would  they  even  listen  to  a  pro-  from  Ther- 
position  of  the  Thessalians,  who,  boasting  that  5°'?^^®  *° 
it  was  in  their  power  to  guide  as  they  pleased  pi  linage  of 
the  terrors  of  the  Persian  host,  offered  to  ensure  *^®  temple 
lenient  treatment  to  the  territory  of  Phokis, 
provided  a  sum  of  fifty  talents  were  paid  to  them.  2    The 
proposition  being  indignantly  refused,  they  conducted  Xer- 
xes through  the  little  territory  of  Doris,  which  m^rf/5^^  and 
escaped  plunder,  into  the  upper  valley  of  the   Kephisus, 
among  tne  towns  of  the  inflexible  Phokians.    All  of  them 
were  found  deserted;  the  inhabitants  having  previously 
escaped  either  to  the  wide-spreading  summit  of  Parnassus 
called  Tithorea,  or  even  still  farther,  across  that  mountain 
into   the  territory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians.     Ten  or  a 
a  dozen  small  Phokian  towns,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  were  Elateia  and  Hyampolis,  were  sacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  invaders.    Even  Abae,  with  its  temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo,  was  no  better  treated  than  the  rest:  all 
the  sacred  treasures  were  pillaged,  and  it  was  then  burnt. 
From  Panopeus  Xerxes  detached  a  body  of  men  to  plunder 
Delphi,  marching  with  his  main  army  through  Boeotia,  in 
which  country  he  found  all  the  towns  submissive  and  will- 
ing, except  Thespiae  and  Plataea;  both  of  them  had  been 
deserted  oy  their  citizens,  and  both  were  now  burnt.   From 
hence  he  conducted  his  army  into  the  abandoned  territory 
of  Attica,  reaching  without  resistance  the  foot  of  the  acro- 
polis at  Athens.  3 

Very  diff'erent  was  the  fate  of  that  division  which  he 
had  detached  from  Panopeus  against  Delphi.  pe„ian  di- 
ApoUo  defended  his  temple  here  more  vigorously  vision  de- 
than  at  Abge.   The  cupidity  of  the  Persian  king  * g^^^gt  tho 
was  stimulated  by  accounts  of  the  boundless   temple  of 
wealth  accumulated  at  Delphi,  especially  the   i^eiphi. 
profuse  donations  of  Croesus.     The  Delphians,  in  the  ex- 
treme of  alarm,  while  they  sought  safety  for  themselves  on 
the  heights  of  Parnassus  and  for  their  families  by  trans- 

*  Herodot.  viii.  30.  «  Herodot.  viii.  28,  29. 

•  Herodot.  viii.  82-34. 
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port  across  the  Gulf  into  Achaia,  consulted  the  oracle 
whether  they  should  carry  away  or  bury  the  sacred  trea- 
sures. Apollo  directed  tnem  to  leave  the  treasures  un- 
touched, saying  that  he  was  competent  himself  to  take 
care  of  his  own  property.  Sixty  Delphians  alone  ventured 
to  remain,  togetner  with  Akeratus,  the  religious  superior: 
but  evidences  of  superhuman  aid  soon  appeared  to  en- 
courage them.  The  sacred  arms  suspended  in  the  interior 
cell,  which  no  mortal  hand  was  ever  permitted  to  touch, 
were  seen  lying  before  the  door  of  the  temple ;  and  when 
the  Persians,  marching  along  the  road  called  Schiste  up 
that  rugged  path  under  the  step  cliffs  of  Parnassus  which  con- 
ducts to  Delphi,  had  reached  the  temple  of  Athene  Pro- 
naea, — on  a  sudden,  dreadful  thunder  was  heard — two  vast 
Failure,  mountain  crags  detached  themselves  and  rushed 
flight,  and  (Jqwu  with  deafening  noise  among  them,  crush- 
tiie  detach-  iug  many  to  death — the  war-shout  was  also 
ment.  heard  from  the  interior  of  the  temple  of  Athene. 

Seized  with  a  panic  terror,  the  invaders  turned  round  and 
fled;  pursued  not  only  by  the  Delphians,  but  also  (as  they 
themselves  affirmed)  by  two  armed  warriors  of  superhuman 
stature  and  destructive  arm.  The  triumphant  Delphians 
coniirmed  this  report,  adding  that  the  two  auxiliaries  were 
the  Heroes  Phylakus  and  Autonoiis,  whose  sacred  precincts 
were  close  adioining:  and  Herodotus  himself,  when  he 
visited  Delphi,  saw  in  the  sacred  ground  of  Athene  the 
identical  masses  of  rock  which  had  overwhelmed  the  Per- 
sians. ^     Thus  did  the  god  repel  these  invaders  from  his 

■  Herodot.    viii.   88,  39;    Diodor.  marched,  and  the  extreme  term  of 

xi.  14;  Pausan.  x.  8,  4.  their  progress,  Ulrlchs,  Beisen  und 

Compare   the   account   given   in  Forschungen  in  Griechenland,  ch. 

Pausanias  (x.  23)  of  the  subsequent  ir.  p.  46;  ch.  x.  p.  146. 

repulse  of  Brennus  and  the  Gauls  Many  great  blocks  of  stone  and 

from  Delphi:    in  his  account,    the  cliff  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the 

repulse   is  not  so   exclusively  the  spot,  which  have  rolled  down  from 

work    of  the    gods   as   in   that  of  the    top ,    and    which    remind    the 

Herodotus ;  there  is  a  larger  force  traveller  of  these  passages, 

of  human   combatants  in  defence  The  attack  here  described  to  have 

of  the  temple,   though  greatly  as-  been   made    by    order   of  Xerxes 

sisted  by  divine  intervention :  there  upon  the  Delphian  temple,   seems 

is  also    loss  on   both  sides.    A  si-  not    easy    to    reconcile    with   the 

milar  descent  of   crags    from   the  words  of  Mardonius,   Herodot.  ix. 

summit  is  mentioned.  42;   still  less  can  it  be  reconciled 

See    for   the  description   of  the  with    the    statement    of  Plutarch 

road     by      which     the     Persians  (Numa,    c.  9),   who  says  that  tho 
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Delphian  sanctuary  and  treasures,  which  remained  inviolate 
until  130  years  afterwards,  when  they  were  rifled  by  the 
sacrilegious  hands  of  the  Phokian  Philomelus.  On  this 
occasion,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  the  real  protectors 
of  the  treasures  were  the  conquerors  at  Salamis  and  Pla- 
tsBa. 

Four  months  had  elapsed,  since  the  departure  from 
Asia,  when  Xerxes  reached  Athens,   the   last  ^ 
term  of  his  advance.    He  brought  with  him  the  with  the 
members  of  the  Peisistratid  family,  who  doubtless  ^f  **  j^* '*" 
thought  their  restoration  already  certain — and  Athens— 
a  few  Athenian  exiles  attached  to  their  interest.  ***^j**^uo'ij 
Though   the  country  was  altogether  deserted,  SSt-^is  ° 
the  handful  of  men  collected   in  the  acropolis  taken  and 
ventured  to  defy  him;  nor  could  all  the  persua- 
sions of  the  Peisistratids,  eager  to  preserve  the  holy  place 
from  pillage,  induce  them  to  surrender.  ^     The  Athenian 
acropolis — a  craggy  rock  rising  abruptly  about  150  feet 
with  a  flat  summit  of  about  1000  feet  long  from   east  to 
west,  by   500   feet  broad  from  north  to  south — had  no 
practicable  access  except  on  the  western  side: 2  moreover 
in  all  parts  where  there  seemed  any  possibility  of  climbing 
up,  it  was  defended  by  the  ancient  fortification  called  the 
Pelasgic  wall.     Obliged  to  take  the   place  by  force,  the 
Persian  army  were  posted  around  the  northern  and  western 
sides,  and  commenced  their  operations  from  the  eminence 
immediately  adjoining  on  the  north-west,  called  Areopa- 
gus .'^  from  whence  they  bombarded  (if  we  may  venture  upon 
the  expression)  with  hot  missiles   the  wood-work  before 

Delphian  temple  was  bnrnt  by  the  copied   in  the   text.     In   Colonel 

Modes.  Leake's   yaluable  Topography    of 

>  Herodot.  viii.  62.  Athens,  I  do  not  find  any  distinct 

*  Pausanias ,     i.   22.   4 :     Erase,  statement  about  the  height  of  the 

Hellas,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  76.  Ernst  acropolis.     We   must    understand 

Gurtius  (Die  Akropolis  vonAthen,  Eruse's  statement   (if  he  and  Cur- 

p.  5.    Berlin,   1844)   says  that  the  tius  are  both  correct)  to  refer  only 

plateau  of  the  acropolis  is  rather  to    the    precipitous    impracticable 

less  than  400  feet  higher  than  the  portion  of  the  whole  rock, 

town:    Fiedler  states   it  to  be  178  '  Athenian    legend    represented 

fathoms  or  1068  feet  above  the  le-  the  Amazons  as  having  taken  post 

▼el  of  the  sea   (Reise  durch   das  on  the  Areopagus  and  fortified  it 

Konigreich  Griechenland,  i.  p.  2) ;  as  a  means  of  attacking  the  acro< 

he  gives   the   length   and  breadth  polls— dvTeTcupYtuoav  (^schyl.  Eu- 

of  the  plateau  in  the  same  figures  menid.  638). 
as  Kruse,-  whose  statement  I  have 
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the  gates;  that  is,  they  ponred  npon  it  mnltitades  of  arrows 
with  bnming  tow  attached  to  them.  The  wooden  palisades 
and  boarding  presently  took  fire  and  were  consumed:  but 
when  the  Persians  tried  to  mount  to  the  assault  by  the 
western  road  leading  up  to  the  gate,  the  undaunted  little 
garrison  still  kept  them  at  bay,  having  provided  Yast 
stones,  which  they  rolled  down  upon  them  in  the  ascent 
For  a  time,  the  Great  King  seemed  likely  to  be  driven  to 
the  slow  process  of  blockade;  but  at  length  some  adven- 
turous men  among  the  besiegers  tried  to  scale  the  preci- 
pitous rock  before  them  on  its  northern  side,  hard  by  the 
temple  or  chapel  of  Aglaurus,  which  lay  nearly  in  firont  of 
the  Persian  position,  but  behind  the  gates  and  the  western 
ascent.  Here  the  rock  was  naturally  so  inaccessible,  that 
it  was  altogether  unguarded,  and  seemingly  even  unfortified:  > 
moreover  the  attention  of  the  little  garrison  was  all  con- 
centrated on  the  host  which  fironted  the  gates.  Hence  the 
separate  escalading  party  were  enabled  to  accomplish 
their  object  unobserved,  and  to  reach  the  summit  in  the 
rear  of  the  garrison ;  who,  deprived  of  their  last  hope, 
either  cast  themselves  headlong  from  the  walls,  or  fleed  for 
safety  to  the  inner  temple.  The  successful  escaladers 
opened  the  gates  to  the  entire  Persian  host,  and  the  whole 
acropolis  was  presently  in  their  hands.  It^  defenden 
were  slain,  its  temples  pillaged,  and  all  its  dwellings  and 
buildings,   sacred  as  well  as  profane,  consigned  to  the 

■  Herodot.  riii.  52,  53  ...  .  Ifi-  fixed  to  his   edition  of  Paasanias 

rpo99e  u>v  rpoTTjC  dxporoXtoc,  Szis^s  and  in  his   note   on  Pausanias,   i. 

Zi  TU)v  rO>^u>v  xa:  zTfi  dvoJou,  t^  18,  2)   places  the  Aglaarion   eno* 

8t)  ovTt  Ti«;   ecj'JXaaae,   out'    ov  -^X-  neously  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 

riae  [LT,  xoTe  tic  xa-za  TaoTa  dva^aiT)  acropolis. 

dv^ptOTttov ,    TauT^j    dve3r,adv     Tivec  The  expressions  Ef«.rpo39s  rrpo  rr? 

xnxa  TO  ipov  t^?  Ksxcoko^  OuYSTpo;,  dxpordXioc   appear  to   refer  to  the 

'AYXaOpoo,     xa-.Toirsp      dzoxpr^fivo'J  position  of  the  Persian  army    -who 

eovToc  ToO  )ru>poy.  would  naturally  occupy  the  north> 

That  the  Aglaurion  was  on  the  em  and  western  fronts  of  the  acro« 

north  side  of  the  acropolis,  appears  polis;    since  they  reached  Athens 

clearly     made    out;     see    Leake,  from  the  north— and   the    western 

Topography   of  Athens,    ch.  ▼.  p.  side   furnished    the    only     regular 

901 ;  Kmse,  Hellas,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  access.  The  hill  called  Areopagus 

p.    n»;    Forchhammer,    Topogra-  would  thus  he  nearly  in  the  centre 

pbie  Athens,  p.  365,  366;  in  Kieler  of   their   position.     Forchhammer 

FMlologifche  Studien,    1S41.   Sie-  explains   these    expressions   ansa- 

Iwlis  (In  the  plan  of  Athens  pre-  tisfactorily. 
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flames.  1  The  citadel  of  Athens  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Xerxes  hy  a  surprise,  very  much  the  same  as  that  which 
had  placed  Sardis  in  those  of  Cyrus. ' 

Thus  was  divine  prophecy  fulfilled:  Attica  passed 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  the  ^^ 
conflagration  of  Sardis  was  retaliated  upon  the  visit  of 
home  and  citadel  of  its  captors,  as  it  also  was  ^^^^/fh 
upon  their  sacred  temple  of  Eleusis.  Xerxes  to  the 
immediately  despatched  to  Susa  intelligence  of  r«ined 
the  fact,  which  is  said  to  have  excited  unmea-  *"°p** 
8ured  demonstrations  of  joy,  confuting  seemingly  the 
gloomy  predictions  of  his  uncle  Artabadus.3  On  the  next 
day  but  one,  the  Athenian  exiles  in  his  suite  received  his 
orders,  or  perhaps  obtained  his  permission,  to  go  and  ofl'er 
eacriflce  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  acropolis,  and  atone,  if 
possible,  for  the  desecration  of  the  ground.  They  discov- 
ered that  the  sacred  olive-tree  near  the  chapel  of  Erech- 
theus,  the  especial  gift  of  the  goddess  Athene,  though  burnt 
to  the  ground  by  the  recent  flames,  had  already  thrown 
out  a  fresh  shoot  of  one  cubit  long :  at  least  the  piety  of 
restored  Athens  afterwards  believed  this  encouraging  por- 
tent, ^  as  well  as  that  which  was  said  to  have  been  seen  by 
Dikseus  (an  Athenian  companion  of  the  Peisistratids)  in 
the  Thriasian  plain.  It  was  now  the  day  set  apart  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries;  and  though  in  this 
sorrowful  year  there  was  no  celebration,  nor  any  Athe- 
nians in  the  territory,  Dikseus  still  fancied  that  he  beheld 
the  dust  and  heard  tne  loud  multitudinous  chant,  which 
was  wont  to  accompany  in  ordinary  times  the  processional 
march  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  He  would  even  have 
revealed  the  fact  to  Xerxes  himself,  had  not  Demaratus 
deterred  him  from  doing  so :  but  he  construed  it  as  an 
evidence  that  the  goddesses  themselves  were  passing  over 
from  Eleusis  to  help  the  Athenians  at  Salamis.  Yet 
whatever  may  have  been  received  in  after  times,  on  that 
day  certainly  no  man  could  believe  in  the  speedy  resur- 
rection of  conquered  Athens  as  a  free  city;  not  even  if  he 
had  witnessed  the  portent  of  the  burnt  olive-tree  sud- 
denly sprouting  afresh  with  preternatural  vigour.     So 

*  Herodot.  viii.  62,  63.  itaaav  ttjv  'Attixtjv  Tf|v  tv  x^  '^icslpcp 

*  Herodot.  i.  84.  ytv^oQai  otio  ITspv^fft. 

»  Herodot.  v.  102;  viii.  63-99;  Ix.        •  Herodot.  viii.  66  66. 
G&.     iSst   Yap   xaxd    t6    0eonp6iciov 
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hopeless  did  the  circumstances  of  the  Athenians  then 
appear,  not  less  to  their  confederates  assembled  at  Salamis 
than  to  the  victorious  Persians. 

About  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  acropolis,  the 
Persian  fleet  also  arrived  safely  in  the  bay  of  PhalenuD, 
reinforced  by  ships  from  Karystus  as  well  as  from 
various  islands  of  the  Cyclades,  so  that  Herodotos 
reckons  it  to  have  been  as  strong  as  before  the  terrible 
storm  at  Sepias  Akte;  an  estimate  certainly  not  ad- 
missible.' 

Soon  after  their  arrival  Xerxes  himself  descended 
Xerxes  re-  ^o  the  shore  to  inspect  the  fleet,  as  well  as 
views  his  to  take  counsel  with  the  various  naval  leaders 
Phlurum  about  the  expediency  of  attacking  the  hostile 
—debate  fleet,  now  SO  near  him  in  the  narrow  strait 
policy  *of  between  Salamis  and  the  coasts  of  Attica.  He 
fighting  invited  them  all  to  take  their  seats  in  an  aa> 
bauirat  sembly,  wherein  the  king  of  Sidon  occupied  the 
Salamis  first  place  and  the  king  of  Tyre  the  second. 
Tou'ns'irof  The  question  was  put  to  each  of  them  sepa- 
Queen  rately  by  Mardonius,  and  when  we   learn  that 

Artemisia,  ^jj  pronouHced  in  favour  of  immediate  fighting, 
we  may  be  satisfied  that  the  decided  opinion  of  Xerxes 
himself  must  have  been  well  known  to  them  beforehand. 
One  exception  alone  was  found  to  this  unanimity— Arte- 
misia, queen  of  Halikarnassus  in  Karia;  into  whose  month 
Herodotus  puts  a  speech  of  some  length,  deprecating  all 
idea  of  fighting  in  the  narrow  strait  of  Salamis — predicting 
that  if  the  land  force  were  moved  forward  to  attack 
Peloponnesus,  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  fleet  at  Salamis 
would  return  for  the  protection  of  their  own  homes  and 
that  thus  the  fleet  would  disperse,  the  rather  as  there  was 
little  or  no  food  in  the  island — and  intimating,  besides  un- 
measured  contempt  for  the   efficacy   of  the  Persian  fleet 

'  Herodot.     viii.     66.       Colonel  those  which   were   sent  to  oecavV 

Leake  observes  upon  this  statement  the  Megaric  strait  of  Salamii    W 

(Athens    and  the  Demi   of  Attica,  in  number." 

App.   vol.  ii.  p.  250),    '*Ahout  1000  The  estimate    of  Colonel  L««k« 

ships  is  the  greatest    accuracy  we  appears  somewhat   Icwer  thaa  tkfl 

can    pretend    to,    in    stating    the  probable  reality.     Nor  do  I  belierc 

strength    of   the    Persian    fleet    at  the    statement    of  Dlodorui     that 

Salamis:  and  from  these  are  to  be  ships  were  detached  to  occapyti'a 

deducted,  in  estimating  the  number  Megaric  strait:    see  a  note  sbortlY 

of  shifi    v-iigaged.  in  \\\q    b«iUlQ^  followiug. 
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and   seamen  as   compared  with  the  Greek,  as  well  as  for 
the  subject  contingents  of  Xerxes  generally.     That  Queen 
Artemisia  gave  this  prudent  counsel^  there  is  no  reason  to 
question:  and   the   nistorian   of  Halikarnassus  may  have 
had  means  of  hearing  the  grounds  on  which  her  opinion 
rested.     But  I  find  a  difficulty  in  believing  that  she  can 
have  publicly  delivered  any  such  estimate  of  the  maritime 
subjects  of  Persia;  an  estimate  not  merely  insulting  to  all 
who  heard  it,  but  at  the  time  not  just — though  it  had  come 
to  be  nearer  the  truth  at  the  time  when  Herodotus  wrote,  * 
and  though  Artemisia  herself  may  have  lived  to  entertain 
the  conviction  afterwards.     Whatever  may  have  been  her 
reasons,  the  historian  tells  us  that  friends  as  well  as  rivals 
were  astonished  at  her  rashness  in  dissuading  the  monarch 
from  a  naval  battle,  and  expected  that  she  whould  be  put 
to  death.    But  Xerxes  heard  the  advice  with  perfect  good 
temper,   and  even  esteemed   the  Karian  queen 
the  more  highly;  though  he   resolved  that  the  fake°n\*y°'' 
opinion  of  the   majority,   or   his   own  opinion,   Xerxea  to 
should  be  acted  upon.  Orders  were  accordingly   saianSs. 
issued  for  the  fleet  to  attack  the  next  day, 2  and 
for  the  land  force  to  move  forward  towards  Peloponnesus. 
Whilst,  on  the  shore  of  Phalerum,  an  omnipotent  will 
compelled  seeming  unanimity  and  precluded  all  _,.        , 
real  deliberation — great  indeed  was  the  contrast  among  the 
presented  by  the  neighbouring  Greek  armament  ?'®®^*  j^ 
at  Salamis;  among  the   members  of  which   un-  saiamis. 
measured  dissension  had  been  reigning.     It  has   Resolution 
already  been  stated  that  the  Greek  fleet  had  remove  the 
oriffinally  ffot  together  at  that  island,  not  with  J®®*  *«  *^« 

°    .       •'   P        1  •        -x  1    A   i.-         1.    X     •        1       Isthmus. 

any  view  of  making  it  a  naval  station,  but  simply 
in  order  to  cover  and  assist  the  emigration  of  the  Athenians. 
This  object  being  accomplished,  and  Xerxes  being  already 
in  Attica,  Eurybiades  convoked  the  chiefs  to  consider  what 
position  was  the  fittest  for  a  naval  engagement.  Most  of 
them,  especially  those  from  Peloponnesus,  were  averse  to 
remaining  at  Salamis,  and  proposed  that  the  fleet  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  it  would 

*  The  picture   drawn   in  the  Cy*  I7  kept  so,    forming  a  contrast  to 

ropsedia    of  Xenophon    represents  the    native    Persians    (Xenophon, 

the  subjects  of  Persia  as  spiritless  Gyropeed.  viii.  1,  46). 

and    untrained   to    war   (otvaXxiSst;  *  Herodot.  viii.  68,  69,  70. 
X2l  daovxaxtoi),  and  even  designed- 

2n2 
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be  in  immediate  communication  with  the  PelopaDnesim 
land-force,  so  that  in  case  of  defeat  at  sea,  the  ships  would 
find  protection  on  shore  and  the  men  would  join  in  the 
laud  service — while  if  worsted  in  a  naval  action  near  Salami^ 
they  would  be  enclosed  in  an  island  from  iirhence  then 
were  no  hopes  of  escape.  ^  In  the  midst  of  the  debate,  i 
messenger  arrived  with  news  of  the  capture  and  conflagr^ 
tion  of  Athens  and  her  acropolis  by  the  Persians.  Su^ 
was  the  terror  produced  by  this  intelligence,  that  some  of 
the  chiefs,  without  even  awaiting  the  conclusion  of  tha 
debate  and  the  final  vote,  quitted  the  council  forthwit]^ 
and  began  to  hoist  sail,  or  prepare  their  rowers,  fordepa^ 
ture.  The  majority  came  to  a  formal  vote  for  removiw 
to  the  Isthmus;  but  as  night  was  approaching,  acw 
removal  was  deferred  until  the  next  morning.  > 

Now  was  felt  the  want  of  a  position  like  that  d 
Thermopylae,  which  had  served  as  a  protection  to  all  ths 
Greeks  at  once,  so  as  to  check  the  growth  of  separate  fflta 
and  interests.  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  f^elopoim^ 
-  sian  chiefs — the  Corinthians  in  particular,  wIm 

eonsequen-  fumished  SO  large  a  naval  contingent,  and  witlui 
th't^'  1  whose  territory  the  land-battle  at  the  Isthmv 
tion  had  Seemed  about  to  take  place — should  manifieit 
**t°d****  ®^^^  ^^  obstinate  reluctance  to  fight  at  Salami^ 
and  should  insist  on  removing  to  a  positiot 
where,  in  case  of  naval  defeat,  they  could  assist-,  and  be 
assisted  by,  their  own  soldiers  on  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
Salamis  was  not  only  the  most  favourable  position,  in  eofr 
sequence  of  its  narrow  strait,  for  the  inferior  numbers  of 
the  Greeks,  but  could  not  be  abandoned  without  breaking 
up  the  unity  of  the  allied  fleet;  since  Megara  and  ^giui 
would  thus  be  left  uncovered,  and  the  contingents  of  each 
would  immediately  retire  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
homes, — while  the  Athenians  also,  a  large  portion  of  whose 
expatriated  families  were  in  Salamis  and  ^gina,  would  be 
in  like  manner  distracted  from  combined  maritime  efforts 
at  the  Isthmus.  If  transferred  to  the  latter  place,  probablj 
not  even  the  Peloponnesians  themselves  would  have  i«- 
mainedinonebody;  for  the  squadrous  ofEpidaurus,  Troszen, 
Hermione,  &c.,  each  fearing  that  the  Persian  fleet  might 
make  a  descent  on  one  or  other  of  these  separate  ports, 
would  go  home  to  repel  such  a  contingency,  in  spite  of  the 

A  Hciodot.  tUL  1^  ^  lS.«t^4^\.  tUL  49,  60,  6C 
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efforts  of  Eurybiades  to  keep  them  together.  Hence  the 
order  for  quitting  Salarais  and  repairing  to  the  Isthmus 
was  nothing  less  than  a  sentence  of  extinction  for  all  com- 
binedmaritime  defence:  and  it  thus  became  doubly  abhorrent 
to  all  those  who,  like  the  Athenians,  ^ginetans,  and 
Megarians,  were  also  led  by  their  own  separate  safety  to 
cling  to  the  defence  of  Salamis.  In  spite  of  all  such  oppo- 
sition, however,  and  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Themistokles, 
the  obstinate  determination  of  the  Peloponnesian  leaders 
carried  the  vote  for  retreat,  and  each  of  them  went  to  his 
ship  to  prepare  for  it  on  the  following  morning. 

When  Themistokles  returned  to  his  ship,  with  the 
gloom  of  this  melancholy  resolution  full  upon   Themi- 
nis  mind,  and  with  the  necessity  of  providing  stokida  op- 

•  1  •  •  D086S    tllfi 

for  removal  of  the  expatriated  Athenian  families  resolution, 
in  the  island  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  squadron  ?^®""*j^®" 
— he  found  an  Athenian  friend  named  Mnesi-  dei'^andT 
philus,  who  asked  him  what  the  synod  of  chiefs  pi'evaiis 
nad  determined.  Concerning  this  Mnesiphilus,  to  ^open 
who  is  mentioned  generally  as  a  sagacious  ***®  debate. 
practical  politician,  we  unfortunately  have  no  particulars: 
but  it  must  have  been  no  common  man  whom  fame  selected, 
truly  or  falsely,  as  the  inspiring  genius  of  Themistokles. 
On  learning  what  had  been  resolved,  Mnesiphilus  burst  out 
into  remonstrance  on  the  utter  ruin  which  its  execution 
would  entail :  there  would  presently  be  neither  any  united 
fleet  to  fight,  nor  any  aggregate  cause  and  country  to 
fight  for.  1  He  vehemently  urged  Themistokles  again  to 
open  the  question,  and  to  press  by  every  means  in  his  power 
for  a  recall  of  the  vote  in  favour  of  retreat,  as  well  as  for 
a  positive  resolution  to  stay  and  fight  at  Salamis.  Themis- 
tokles had  already  in  vain  tried  to  enforce  the  same  view: 
but  though  he  was  disheartened  by  ill-success,  the  remon- 
strances of  a  respected  friend  struck  him  so  forcibly  as  to 
induce  him  to  renew  his  efforts.  He  went  instantly  to  the  ship 
of  Eurybiades,  asked  permission  to  speak  with  him,  and 
being  invited  aboard,  reopened  with  him  alone  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  past  discussion,  enforcing  his  own  views  as  em- 
phatically as  he  could.  In  this  private  communication,  all 
the  arguments  bearing  upon  the  case  were  more  unsparingly 

•  Herodot.  vill.  67.  GOtoi  fipa  ijv  «i<*  xaxa  y«P  ii6Xi<  Ixaatoi  xpi'^ov- 
anaipcDOi  xac  v^ac  ait6  SaXafilvo^^  T«t,  &c.  Compare  vii.  139,  and  Thu- 
ictpl  o6St|ili]c  ixt  icaxpiSoc  vaufx«x^-     cyd.  i.  73. 
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laid  open  thao  it  had  been  possible  to  do 
seiublj  of  the  chiefs,  who  would  have  been 
openly  lolil  that  they  were  likely  to  desert  the 

oncu  removed  from  Saliiinis.  Speaking  thus 
confideutially,  niid  Bpejikiiig  to  Eurybiades  alon 
tokliW  was  euabled  to  bring  him  partially  rounc 
prevailed  upon  him  to  convene  a  fresh  Bynod. 
this  synod  had  assembled,  even  before  £uryl 
explained  the  object  and  formally  opened  the 
Themistokles  addressed  himself  to  each  of  the  c 
rately,  pouring  forth  at  targe  his  fears  and  an 
the  ubaitdonmeiit  of  Salamis:  insomuch  that  the  < 
Adeiraantufl  rebuked  him  by  Baying— "Them  i  a  to 
who  in  Ihc  public  festival-matcheR  rise  up  before 
signal,  are  Kcouiged."  '^True  (rejoined  the  Athi 
those  who  lag  behind  the  signal  win  no  crowns." 

I  Hsroaol.  yili.  6S,   B9.    Tbe  «.     batbe«ma"  (nix^Eoi. 


.    In  I 


seded  in  Cull;  conrinclng  bolb  Tbemiitoklei  glvea 

Enrjbiadas  lod  the  Pel  Dp  on  no  Lsn  Eurybiadfs,  nor  1*  tl 

ohUCi  of  the  propcict;  of  aBhtioft  dUplsiisd  vStb    him 

■11   Ibeic    effoTiB,    the    armBinent  petiustion  of  Tbem 

would  Dol  obBT  them,  >nd  iniitied  ditpoeed  to  fan  In  w 


rhemiil,  C.I]]  deacrlbea  Ihs  iceDS,     It  be&dded),  not  witho 
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Eurybiades  then  explained  to  the  synod  that  doubts 
had  arisen  in  his  mind,  and  that  he  called  them   gynod  of 
together   to   reconsider  the   previous   resolve:  Grecian 
upon   which   Themistokles   began   the   debate,  colfvenwf— 
He  vehemently  enforced  the  necessity  of  fight-   Themisto- 
ing  in  the  narrow  sea  of  Salamis  and  not  in  the   Jil^geV  uJe 
open  waters  at  the  Isthmus — as  well  as  of  pre-  former 
serving  Megara  and  uEgina;  contending  that  a  Jesc/nded- 
naval  victory  at  Salamis  would  be  not  less  effect-   the  Peio- 
ive  for  the  defence  of  Peloponnesus  than  if  it  Jdhr«  \o°i\ 
took  place  at  the  Isthmus;  whereas,  if  the  fleet  —angry 
were  withdrawn  to  the  latter  point,  they  would   ^°'^*- 
only  draw  the  Persians  after  them.     Moreover,  he  did  not 
omit  to  add,  that  the  Athenians  had  a  prophecy  assuring 
to  them  victory  in  this,  their  own  island.     But  his  speech 
made  little  impression  on  the  Peloponnesian  chiefs;  who 
were  even  exasperated  at  being  again  summoned,  to  reopen 
a  debate  already  concluded, — and  concluded  in  a  way  which 
they  deemed  essential  to  their  safety.     In  the  bosom  of 
the   Corinthian   Adeimantus,    especially,   this    feeling   of 
anger  burst  all  bounds.     He  sharply   denounced  the  pre- 
sumption of  Themistokles,  and  bade  him  be  silent  as  a 
man  who  had  now  no  free  Grecian  city  to  represent — 
Athens  being  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.     Nay,  he  went 
so  far  as  to  contend  that  Eurybiades  had  no  right  to  count 
the  vote  of  Themistokles  until  the  latter  could  produce 
some  free  city  as  accrediting  him  to  the  synod.    Such  an 
attack,  alike  ungenerous  and  insane,  upon  the  leader  of 

and  he  makes  the  remark  because  offering     any    opposition     to    it ; 

Themistoklds  goes  on  speaking  to,  though  such  an   attempt  to  check 

and  trying  to  persuade,  the  various  argumentative  opposition  from  the 

chiefs,    before  the  business  of  the  commander  of  the  Athenian  squad- 

asse.nblyhas  been  formally  opened,  ron  is  noway  credible. 
Themistoklds  draws  upon  himself         Dr.  Blomfield  (ad  ^schyl.  Fers. 

the  censure  by  sinning  against  the  728)  imagines  that  the  story  about 

forms  of  business,  and  talking  be-  Eurybiadds  threatening  Themisto- 

fore  the  proper  time.   But  Plutarch  kl6s  with  his  stick  grew  out  of  the 

puts  the  remark-  into  the  mouth  of  story    as    related    in    Herodotus, 

Eurybiadds,  without  any  previous  though  to  Herodotus  himself  it  was 

circumstance    to    justify    it,    and  unknown.  I  cannot  think  that  this 

without  any  fitness.   His  narrative  is  correct,  since  the  story  will  not 

represents  Eurybiadds  as  the  per-  fit  on  to  the  narrative  of  that  his- 

8on    who    was     anxious    both    to  torian:  it  does  not  consist  with  his 

transfer  the  ships  to   the  Isthmus,  conception  of  the  relations  between 

and  to  prevent  Themistokles  from  Eurybiadds  and  Themistoklds. 
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more  than  half  of  the  whole  fleet,  demonstrates  the  mi- 
governable  impatience  of  the  Corinthians  to  carry  away 
the  fleet  to  their  Isthmus.  It  provoked  a  bitter  retort 
against  them  from  Themistokles,  who  reminded  them  that 
while  he  had  around  him  200  well-manned  ships,  he  could 
procure  for  himself  anywhere  both  city  and  territory  as 
good  or  better  than  Corinth.  But  he  now  saw  clearly  thit 
it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  enforcing  his  policy  by  argu- 
ment, and  that  nothing  would  succeed  except  the  direct 
language  of  intimidation.  Turning  to  Eurybiades,  and 
addressing  him  personally,  he  said — "If  thou  wilt  stay  here, 
and  fight  bravely  here,  all  will  turn  out  well ;  but  if  thou 
wilt  not  stay,  thou  wilt  bring  Hellas  to  ruin,  i  For  w:th 
us,  all  our  means  of  war  are  contained  in  our  ships.  Be 
thou  yet  persuaded  by  me.  If  not,  we  Athenians  shall 
migrate  with  our  families  on  board,  just  as  we  are,  to  Siris 
in  Italy,  which  is  ours  from  of  old,  and  which  the  prophe- 
cies announce  that  we  are  one  day  to  colonize.  You  chiefs 
then,  when  bereft  of  allies  like  us,  will  hereafter  recollect 
what  I  am  now  saying." 

Eurybiades  had  before  been  nearly  convinced  by  the 
impressive  pleading  of  Themistokles.  But  this  last  down- 
Menace  of  right  menace  clenched  his  determination,  and 
ki6^™t"***"  probably  struck  dumb  even  the  Corinthian  and 
retire  with  Peloponnesian  opponents:  for  it  was  but  too 
the  Athe-^  plain,  that  without  the  Athenians  the  fleet  was 
ron"  un-*  powerless.  He  did  not  however  put  the  question 
If  ui*  again  to  vote,  but  took  upon  himself  to  rescind 

to  be  fought  the  previous  resolution,  and  to  issue  orders  for 
at  Sal  amis  staying  at  Salamis  to  fight.  In  this  order  all 
biaddY'  acquiesced,  willing  or  unwilling. 2  The  succeed- 
takes  upon  i^g  dawn  saw  them  preparing  for  fight  in- 
adopt^hia  stead  of  for  retreat,  and  invoking  the  protection 
measure.  and  companionship  of  the  JBakid  heroes  of 
Salamis — Telaraon  and  Ajax:  they  even  sent  a  trireme  to 
-^]gina  to  implore  -^akus  himself  and  the  remaining 
-dliakids.  It  seems  to  have  been  on  this  same  day,  also, 
that  the  resolution  of  fighting  at  Salamis  was  taken  by 
Xerxes,  whose  fleet  was  seen  in  motion,  towards  the  close 
of  the  day,  preparing  for  attack  the  next  morning. 

■  Herodot.  yiii.  61,  62.    2u  el  (jie-     *EXXa5a. 
vlttC  a6ToO,    xoA  fi.ivu>v   eaaai   dv7)p         *  Herodot.  viii.  64.     Ourto  tilv  oC 
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But  the   Peloponnesians,  though  not  venturing  to 
disobey  the  orders  of  the  Spartan  admiral,  still  retained 
unabated  their  former  fears  and  reluctance,  which  began 
again  after  a  short  interval  to  prevail  over  the  formidable 
menace  of  Themistokles,  and  were  further  strengthened 
by  the  advices  from  the  Isthmus.     The  messenger  from 
that  quarter  depicted  the  trepidation  and  affright  of  their 
absent  brethren  while  constructing  their  cross  wall  at  that 
point,  to  resist  the  impending  land  invasion.     Why  were 
they  not  there  also,  to  join  hands  and  to  help 
in    the   defence, — even  if  worsted  at  sea,— at  ^on^tl^n 
least  on  land,  instead  of  wasting  their  efforts  chiefs, 
in  defence  of  Attica,  already  in  the  hands  of  fo/^J^^ 
the  enemy?    Such  were  the  complaints  which   moment, 
passed  from  man  to  man,  with  many  a  bitter  jffuie*Jbe- 
exclamation  against  the  insanity  of  Eurybiades:  dience. 
at  length  the  common  feeling  broke  out  in  pub-  Jy^JJ^ 
lie    and  mutinous    manifestation,   and  a   fresh   convened^ 
synod  of  the   chiefs  was  demanded    and    con-  ^^j^^^^^. 
yoked.  *     Here  the  same  angry  debate,  and  the   the  majo- 
same  irreconcileable  difference,  was  again  renew-  "*Jg5^/ 
ed;   the  Peloponnesian   chiefs    clamouring    for  Themisto- 
immediate    departure,    while    the    Athenians,  J*^*  *°d 
-^ginetans,^  and  Megarians,  were  equally  urgent   on  retreat- 
in  favour  of  staying  to  fight.     It  was  evident  to   j"^.  ***  *^® 
Themistokles  that  the  majority  of  votes  amonff 
the  chiefs  would  be  against  him,  in  spite  of  the  orders  of 
Eurybiades;  and  the  disastrous  crisis,  destined  to  deprive 
Greece  of  all  united  maritime  defence,  appeared  imminent 
— when  he  resorted  to  one  last  stratagem  to  meet  the  des- 
perate emergency  by  rendering  flight  impossible.     Con- 
triving a  pretext  for  steahng  away  from  the  synod,  he 

vol,  eitei  re  Eupu^tdS^  iSo^e,   auxou  escape   from   Salamis    daring    the 

napssxsodCovTo  u>c  vaufxct^f^oovTS^.  night,    and    were    only    prevented 

'  Herodot.   viii.  74.    Iw^  |asv   6-^  from  doing  so  by  the  stratagem  of 

auTtbv  dv7)p  dv6pt  icapioTato,   Otuufxa  Theipistoklds.   This  is  a  great  mis- 

nouufxevoi  T7)v  Eup>j3td6eu>  d()o'jXi7)v*  take,   as   indeed   these  orators  are 

teXo^  hi,  i^t^i^a^r^  s<  to  (teoov,  ouX-  perpetuallymisconceiving  the  facta 

Xo^dc  Ts  St)  iii'tzto,  xai  itoXXd  i\i-  of  their  past  history.    The  iBgine- 

jeto  ncpt  Tu>v  autuiv,  Ac.    Compare  tans  had  an  interest  not  less  strong 

Plutarch,  Themist.  c.  12.  than  the  Athenians  in  keeping  the 

*  Lykurgus  (cont.  Leokrat.  c.  17,  fleet  together  and  fighting  at  Sa- 

p.   185)     numbers    the    JBginetans  lamia, 
among  those  who  were  anxious  to 
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despatched  a  trusty  messenger  across  the  strait  with  a 
secret  communication  to  the  Persian  generals.  Sikinnus 
Deaperate  his  slave — Seemingly  an  Asiatic  Greek  i  who 
'VThe^T  understood  Persian  and  had  perhaps  been  sold 
■tokids—  during  the  late  Ionic  revolt,  but  whose  superior 
he  sends  qualities  are  marked  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
message  the  care  and  teaching  of  the  children  of  his 
across  to  master — was  instructed  to  acquaint  them  private- 
persuading  ly  in  the  name  of  Themistokles,  who  was  re- 
***°*  *®  ,  presented  as  wishing  success  at  heart  to  the 
the'Greek  Persians,  that  the  Greek  fleet  was  not  only  in 
fleet  in  the  the  utmost  alarm,  meditating  immediate  flight, 
thus,  render  ^^^  that  the  various  portions  of  it  were  in  such 
retirement  violent  dissension,  that  they  were  more  likely  of 
mpossi  e.  jggjjj.  against  each  other  than  against  any  common 
enemy.  A  splendid  opportunity  (it  was  added)  was  thus  open- 
ed to  the  Persians,  if  they  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
without  delay,  first  to  enclose  and  prevent  their  flight,  and 
then  to  attack  a  disunited  body,  many  of  whom  would,  when 
the  combat  began,  openly  espouse  the  Persian  cause.  2 

Such  was  the  important  communication  despatched  by 
Themistokles  across  the  narrow  strait  (only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth  at  the  narrowest  part)  which  divides  Salamis 
from  the  neighbouring  continent  on  which  the  enemy  were 
posted.  It  was  delivered  with  so  much  address  as  to 
produce  the  exact  impression  which  he  intended,  and  the 
glorious  success  whicn  followed  caused  it  to  pass  for  a 
splendid  stratagem:  had  defeat  ensued,  his  name  would  have 
been  covered  with  infamy.  What  surprises  us  the  most  is, 
that  after  having  reaped  signal  honour  from  it  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Greeks  as  a  stratagem,  Themistokles  lived  to  take 
credit  for  it,  during  the  exile  of  his  latter  days,  3  as  a  capital 
service  rendered  to  the  Persian  monarch.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, when  we  reflect  upon  the  desperate  condition  of 

'  Plutarch  (Themistokles,   c.  12)  by  the  Persians  to  ThemistokUs— 

calls  Sikinnus  a  Persian  by  h\rthf  BefiiiaToxXea  S',  &c  dnkp  x^^  *£XXd6oc 

which  cannot  be  true.  auxou;  xatz^aQ\iayria&,  tu)v  {jLSflaTwv 

*  Herodot.  viii.  75.  8u>psu>v  T)£iu)aav  (Panegyric,  Or.  iv, 

■  Thucydid.  i.  137.    It  is  curious  p.  74)— though  that  orator  speaks 

to    contrast   this    with   ^schylus,  as  if  he  knew  nothing   about    the 

Persse,  851  seq.    Bee  also  Herodot.  stratagem  by  which  Themistoklds 

viii.  109,  110.  compelled  the  Greeks    to    fight  at 

Isokratgs    might     well     remark  Salamis    against   their   will.     See 

about  the  ultimate  rewards  given  the  same  Oration,  o.  27,  p.  61. 
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Grecian  affairs  at  the  moment,  that  such  facility  of  double 
interpretation  was  in  part  his  inducement  for  sending  the 
message. 

It  appears  to  have  been  delivered  to  Xerxes  shortly 
after  he  nad  issued  his  orders  for  fighting  on  the  i^p^^ient 
next  morning:  and  he  entered  so  greedily  into   haste  of 
the  scheme,  as  to  direct  his  generals  to  close  up   Xerxes  to 
the  strait  of  Salamis  on  both  sides  during  the   ©f  the 
night,  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south  of  Greeks 
the  town  of  Salamis,  at  the  risk  of  their  heads  caping— 
if  any  opening  were  left  for  the  Greeks  to  es-  ^"  ^®®*if "" 
cape.i     The  station  of  the  numerous  Persian  Greeks 
fleet  was  along  the  coast  of  Attica — its  head  during 
quarters  were  in  the  bay  of  Phalerum,  but  doubt-      *  "'^ 
less  parts  of  it  would  occupy  those  three  natural  harbours, 
as  yet  unimproved  by  art,  which  belonged  to  the  deme  of 
Peiraeus — and   would   perhaps   extend    besides  to   other 
portions   of  the   western  coast  southward  of  Phalerum; 
while  the  Greek  fleet  was  in  the  harbour  of  the  town  called 
Salamis,  in  the  portion  of  the  island  facing  Mount ^galeos 
in  Attica.    During  the  night,  2  a  portion  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  sailing  from  Peiraeus  notnward  along  the  western 
coast  of  Attica,  closed  round  to  the  north  of  the  town  and 
harbour  of  Salamis,  so  as  to  shut  up  the  northern  issue  from 
the  strait  on  the  side  ofEleusis;  while  another  portion 
blocked  up  the  other  issue  between  Peiraeus  and  the  south- 
eastern  corner  of  the   island,  landing  a   detachment  of 
troops  on  the  desert  island  of  Psyttaleia  near  to   that 

'  ^schylns,  Fersee,  870.  the  Egyptian  squadron  in  the  fleet 

Herodotus  does  not  mention  this  of  Xerxes  was  detached   to   block 

threat   to    the  generals,    nor  does  up  the  outlet  between  Salamis  and 

he  even  notice  the  personal  inter-  the  Megarid ;  that  is,  to  sail  round 

ference  of  Xerxes  in  any  way,   so  the    south-western    corner   of  the 

far  as  regards  the  night -movement  island  to  the  north-western  strait, 

of  the  Persian  fleet.    He  treats  the  where  the  north-western  corner  of 

communication  of  Sikinnus  as  hav-  the  island  is  separated  by  a  narrow 

ing  been  made  to  the  Persian  gen-  strait  from  M.-gara,    near  the  spot 

erals,  and  the  night-movement  as  where    the    fort    of  Budorum    was 

undertaken   by    them.    The   state-  afterwards    situated,    during    the 

ment    of   the    contemporary   poet  Peloponnesian  war. 

seems   the    more    probable    of  the  Herodotus   mentions   nothing  of 

two:   but  he  omits,    as   might   be  this  movement,    and   his    account 

expected,  all  notice  of  the  perilous  evidently   implies    that   the  Greek 

dissensions  in  the  Greek  camp.  fleet  was  enclosed  to  the  north  of 

*  Diodorus    (xi.  17)    states   that  the  town  of  Salamis,   the  Persian 
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corner.*  These  measures  were  all  taken  during  the  night,  to 
prevent  the  anticipated  flight  of  the  Greeks,  and  then  to 

right  wing  having  got  between  also  moved,  and  beset  with  their 
that  town  and  Elena  is.  The  move-  ships  the  whole  strait  as  far  as 
ment  announced  by  Diodorus  ap-  Munychia."  What  places  are  Keos 
pears  to  me  unnecessary  and  im-  and  Kynosura,  and  where  were 
probable.  If  the  Egyptian  squad-  they  situated?  The  only  known 
ron  had  been  placed  there,  they  places  of  those  names,  ar^,  the 
would  have  been  far  indeed  re-  island  of  Keos,  not  far  south  of 
moved  from  the  scene  of  the  action,  Gape  8unium  in  Attica— and  the 
but  we  may  see  that  Herodotus  promontory  Kynosura,  on  the  north- 
believed  them  to  have  taken  actual  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  immediate- 
part  in  the  battle  along  with  the  ly  north  of  the  bay  of  Marathon, 
rest  (viii.  100).  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  suppose 

>  Herodot.  viii.  76.     Toiat  fie  u>c  that  Herodotus   meant   this  latter 

Kxaxk   tYlvexo  xa  i'^'^tXH^'zaf   touto  promontory,  too  distant  to  render 

|fciv,    ic  '^V  'v^'^fis   '^'*  ^uTT&Xetav,  the  movement    which  he  describes 

fjLCTa^u  SsXafiLivoc  re  xsi|jLiv7)v  xal  t^c  at  all  practicable:  even  the  island 

^ictipot),    icoXXo6«  TU)v  rispaitov  dice-  of  Keos  is  somewhat   open   to  the 

pl^aoav*   TOUTO   Si,    iicttS-y)    tylvovTo  same  objection,   though  not  in  so 

IxtffQti  vuxTtc,    dv^TO'tf    |iev   to   die'  great  a  degree,    of  being  too  dis- 

ianiprii  xipa.^  xuxXo6|xtvot  icp6<  ttj^*  tant.    Hence   Barth61emy,    Kruse, 

SaXaiiiva*  dviiTov  8c  oi  d|i.?l  ttjv  Keov  Bahr,  and  Dr.  Thirlwall,  apply  the 

Tt   xal   Til]v   Kuvoffoupav    TtTaYfiiiyoi,  names  Keos  and  Kynosura  to  two 

xaTsl)r6v  Tt  fx^xP*'  Mouvu^^c   icdvTa  promontories     (the    southernmost 

Tov  icop9(iL6Y  ^^^^  vTjual.  and  the  south-easternmost)  of  the 

He  had  previously  stated  Pha-  island  of  Salamis ;  and  Kiepert  has 
16rum  as  the  main  station  of  the  realised  their  idea  in  his  newly 
Persian  fleet;  not  necessarily  published  maps.  But  in  the  first 
meaning  that  the  whole  of  it  was  place,  no  authority  is  produced  for 
there.  The  passage  which  I  have  giving  these  names  to  two  promon- 
Just  transcribed  intimates  what  the  tories  in  the  island,  and  the  critics 
Persians  did  to  accomplish  their  only  do  it  because  they  say  it  is 
purpose  of  surrounding  the  Greeks  necessary  to  secure  a  reasonable 
in  the  harbour  of  Salamis;  and  the  meaning  to  this  passage  of  Hero- 
first  part  of  it,  wherein  he  speaks  dotus.  In  the  next  place,  if  we 
ofthe\ve8tern(more  properly  north-  admit  their  supposition,  we  must 
western)  wing,  presents  no  extra-  suppose  that  before  this  night' 
ordinary  difficulty,  though  we  do  movement  commenced,  the  Persian 
not  know  how  far  the  western  wing  fleet  was  already  stationed  in  part 
extended  before  the  movement  was  off  the  island  of  Salamia;  which 
commenced.  Probably  it  extended  appears  to  me  highly  improbable, 
to  the  harbour  of  Peirsus,  and  Whatever  station  that  fleet  occu- 
began  from  thence  its  night-move-  pied  before  the  night-movement, 
ment  along  the  Attic  coast  to  get  we  may  be  very  sure  that  it  was 
beyond  the  town  of  Salamis.  But  not  upon  an  island  then  possessed 
the  second  part  of  the  passage  is  by  the  enemy :  it  was  somewhere 
not  easy  to  comprehend,  where  he  on  the  coast  of  Attica:  and  the 
states  that  "those  who  were  sta-  names  Keos  and  Kynosura  must 
tioned  about  Keos    and  Kynosura  belong  to  some  unknown  points  in 
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attack  them  in  the  narrow  strait  close  on  their  own  harbour, 
the  next  morning. 

Meanwhile  that  angry  controversy  among  the  Grecian 
chiefs,  in  the  midst  of  which  Themistokles  had  Aristeides 
sent  over  his  secret  envoy,  continued  without  comes  in 
abatement  and  without  decision.    It  was  the  in-  *o®tJe^*** 
terest  of  the  Athenian  general  to  prolong  the  Greek  fleet 
debate,  and  to  prevent  any  concluding  vote,  until  ^^f^^^^ 
the  effect  of  his  stratagem  should  have  rendered  the  chiefs 
retreat  impossible.      Such    prolongation    was  *****  *^®y 
nowise  difficult  in  a  case  so  critical,  where  the  ciosedby 
majority  of  chiefs  was  on  one  side,  and  that  of  *^®  ^®'- 
naval  force  on  the  other — especially  as  Eury-  that  escape 
blades  himself  was  favourable  to  the  view  of  J***  become 
Themistokles.   Accordingly  the  debate  was  still    °^^®^®* 
unfinished  at  nightfall,  and  either  continued  all  night,  or 
was  adjourned  to  an  hour  before  daybreak  on  the  following 
morning — when  an  incident,  interesting  as  well  as  important, 
gave  to  it  a  new  turn.     The  ostracised  Aristeides  arrived 
ftt  Salamis  from  ^gina.    Since  the  revocation  of  his  sen- 
tence— a  revocation  proposed  by  Themistokles  himself — 
he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  revisiting  Athens,  and  he  now 
for  the  first  time  rejoined  his  countrymen  in  their  exile  at 
Salamis;  not  uninformed  of  the  dissensions  raging,  and  of 
the  impatience  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  retire  to  the  Isth- 
mus.   He  was  the  first  to  bring  the  news  that  such  retire- 
ment had  become  impracticable  from  the  position  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  which  his  own  vessel  in  coming  from  -^gina 
had  only  eluded  under  favour  of  night.    He  caused  The- 
mistokles to  be  invited  out  from  the  assembled  synod  of 
chiefs;  and  after  a  generous  exordium  wherein  he  expressed 
his  hope  that  their  rivalry  would  for  the  future  be  only  a 
competition  in  doing  good  to  their  common  country,  ap- 
prised him  that  the  new  movement  of  the  Persians  excluded 
all  hope  of  now  reaching  the  Isthmus,  and  rendered  farther 

Attica^   not  in  Salamis.    I  cannot  statement  of  Herodotus  with  geo' 

therefore  adopt  the  supposition  of  graphical    considerations ,    and    I 

these  critics,  though  on  the  other  rather  suspect  that  on  this  ocoa- 

band  Larcher   is   not   satisfactory  sion  the   historian  has  been  him- 

in  his  attempt  to   remove  the  ob-  self  misled  by  too  great  a  desire 

jections  which  apply  to  the  sup-  to  find  the  oracle  of  Bakis  truly 

position  of  Keos  and  Kynosura  as  fulfilled.    It   is   from  Bakis   that 

commonly  understood.    It  is  diffi-  he  copies  the  name  Kynosura  Cviii. 

cult  in  this  case  to  reconcile  the  77). 
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debate  useless.  ThemistoklSs  expressed  his  joy  at  the  in- 
telligence ;  communicating  his  own  secret  message  whereby 
he  had  himself  brought  the  movement  about,  in  order  that 
thePeloponnesian  chiefs  might  be  forced  to  fight  at  Salamis 
even  against  their  own  consent.  He  moreover  desired 
Aristeides  to  go  himself  into  the  synod,  and  communicate 
the  news ;  for  if  it  came  from  the  lips  of  Themistokles,  the 
Peloponnesians  would  treat  it  as  a  fabrication.  So  obstinate 
indeed  was  their  incredulity  that  they  would  not  accept  it 
as  truth  even  on  the  assertion  of  Aristeides:  nor  was  it 
until  the  arrival  of  a  Tenian  vessel,  deserting  from  the  Per- 
sian fleet,  that  they  at  last  brought  themselves  to  credit 
the  actual  posture  of  affairs  and  the  entire  impossibility  of 
retreat.  Once  satisfied  of  this  fact,  they  prepared  them- 
selves at  dawn  for  the  impending  battle.  ^ 

Haying  caused  his  land-force  to  be  drawn  up  along  the 
Position  of  s^ore  Opposite  to  Salamis,  Xerxes  had  erected 
Xerxe«—  for  himself  a  lofty  seat  or  throne,  upon  one  of 
flelts  °Iid*  the  projecting  declivities  of  Mount  ^galeos— 
pUn  of  near  the  Herakleion  and  immediately  overhang- 
attack.  £jjg  ^Yxe  sea  2 — from  whence  he  could  plainly 
review  all  the  phases  of  the  combat  and  the  conduct  of  his 
subject  troops.    He  was  persuaded  that  they  had  not  done 

»  Herodot.  viii.  79,  80.  was  long  preserved  in  the  acropo- 

Herodotus  states,  doubtless  cor-  lis  of  Athens — having  been  left  at 

rectly,  that  AristeidSs,  immediate-  his  retreat.    Harpokration,    'ApY^' 

ly    after  he  had   made   the    com-  piico'j^  6i9poc. 

munication    to    the    synod,    went  A  writer,   to  whom  Plutarch  re- 

away,  not  pretending  to  take  part  fers^—AkestodOrus— affirmed     that 

in  the  debate:  Plutarch  represents  the   seat    of  Xerxes   was   erected, 

him  as  present  and  as  taking  part  not   under   Mount   wS^galeos,    but 

in  it  (AristeidSs,  c.  9).    According  much  farther  to  the  northwest,  on 

to  Plutarch,  Themistoklds  desires  the  borders  of  Attica  and    the  Me- 

Aristeidds   to    assist   him  in    per-  garid,  under  the  mountains  called 

snading  Eurybiadds:  according  to  Kerata    (Plutarch,     Themistoklds, 

Herodotus,Eurybiadds  was  already  13).    If  this  writer  was  acquainted 

persuaded:    it  was    the    Pelopon-  with  the  topography  of  Attica,  we 

nesian  chiefs  who  stood  out.  must  suppose  him  to  have  ascribed 

The    details    of  Herodotus   will  an    astonishingly     long     sight    to 

be   found    throughout    both  more  Xerxes:  but  we  may  probably  take 

credible  and  more  consistent  than  the  assertion   as  a  sample  of   that 

those    of  Plutarch   and    the    later  carelessness  in   geography    which 

writers.  marks    so    many    ancient    writers. 

*  ^schylns,  Pers.  473:   Herodot.  Ktesias   recognises   the  'HpaxXelov 

▼iii.   90.    The   throne    with    silver  (Persica,  c.  26). 


t^  upon  which  Xerxes  had  sat. 
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their  best  at  Artemisium,  in  consequence  of  his  absence, 
and  that  his  presence  would  inspire  them  with  fresh  valour: 
moreover  his  royal  scribes  stood  ready  by  his  side  to  record 
the  names  both  of  the  brave  and  of  the  backward  com- 
batants. On  the  right  wing  of  his  fleet,  which  approached 
Salamis  on  the  side  of  Eleusis,  and  was  opposed  to  the 
Athenians  on  the  Grecian  left, — were  placed  the  Phoenicians 
and  Egyptians;  on  his  left  wing  the  loniansi — approaching 
from  the  side  ofPeiraeus,  and  opposed  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, -^ginetans,  and  Megarians.  The  seamen  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  however,  had  been  on  ship-board  all  night,  in 
making  that  movement  which  had  brought  them  into  their 
actual  position;  while  the  Greek  seamen  now  began  without 
previous  fatigue,  fresh  from  the  animated  harangues  of 
Themistokles  and  the  other  leaders.     Just  as  they  were 

getting  on  board,  they  wei;e  joined  by  the  trireme  which 
ad  been  sent  to  -^gina  to  bring  to  their  aid  ^akus  with 
the  other  -^akid  heroes.  Honoured  with  this  precious 
heroic  aid,  which  tended  so  much  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the 
Greeks,  the  -^ginetan  trireme  now  arrived  just  in  time  to 
take  her  post  in  the  line,  having  eluded  pursuit  from  the 
intervening  enemy. 2 

The  Greeks  rowed  forward  from  the  shore  to  attack, 
with  the  usual  paean  or  war-shout,  which  was 
confidently  returned  by  the  Persians.    Indeed   Saiamis— 
the  latter  were  the  most  forward  of  the  two  to   confusion 
begin  the  fight.    The  Greek  seamen,  on  gradu-  plete'd'e-' 
ally  nearing  the  enemy,  became  at  first  disposed  ff  »*  p^  *^o 
to  hesitate — and  even  backed  water  for  a  space,     ®'^**"** 

'  Herodot   viii.   P5;    Diodor.    xi.  and  sneezing  was   heard   from  the 

16.  right,   the   prophot   enjoined  The- 

•  Herodot.  viii.  83 ;  Plutarch  (The-  mistoklds  to  offer  these  three  pris- 

mistoklds,  c.  13;   Aristeidds,  c.  9;  oners    as    a  propitiatory   ofTering 

Pelopid-'s,  c.  21).    Plutarch  tells  a  to   Dionysus   Omdstds;    which  the 

story  out   of  Phanias,   respecting  clamour  of   the   bystanders    com- 

an  incident  in  the  moment  before  pelled  him  to  do  against  his  will, 

the  action,  which  it  is  pleasing  to  Tliis  is  what  Plutarch  states  in  his 

find  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting,  life   of  Themistokles;    in  his  life 

Themistokles,    with    the    prophet  of  Aridteidfis,  he  affirms  that  these 

Euphrantid§8,   was  ofTering  sacri-  youths    were     brought     prisoners 

fice  by  the  side  of  the  admirals  from   Psyttaleia,   when  Aristeidds 

galley,      when      three     beautiful  attacked  it  at  ihe  beginning  of  the 

youths,  nephews  of  Xerxes,  were  action.     Now    Aristeidds    did    not 

brought  in  prisoners.    As  the  fire  attack  Psyttaleia  until   the  naval 

xras  just  then  blazing  brilliantly,  -comlat  was  nearly   over,  so   that 
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BO  that  some  of  them  touched  ground  on  their  own  shore; 
until  the  retrograde  movement  was  arrested  by  a  super- 
natural feminine  figure  hovering  over  them,  who  exclaimed 
with  a  voice  that  rang  through  the  whole  fleet — "Ye  worthies, 
how  much  farther  are  ye  going  to  back  water?"  The  very 
circulation  of  this  fable  attests  the  dubious  courage  of  the 
Greeks  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle.  ^  The  brave 
Athenian  captains  Ameinias  and  Lykomedes  (the  former, 
brother  of  the  poet  -^schylus)  were  the  first  to  obey  either 
the  feminine  voice  or  the  inspirations  of  their  own  ardour; 
though,  according  to  the  version  current  at  -^gina,  it  was 
the  jQginetan  ship,  the  carrier  of  the  JSakid  heroes,  which 
first  set  this  honourable  example.  >  The  Naxian  Demokritus 
was  celebrated  by  Simonides  as  the  third  ship  in  action, 
Ameinias,  darting  forth  from  the  line,  charged  with  the 
beak  of  his  ship  full  against  ^  FhcBnician,  and  the  two 
became  entangled  so  that  he  could  not  again  get  clear: 
other  ships  came  in  aid  on  both  sides,  and  the  action  thus 
became  general. 

Herodotus,  with  his  usual  candour,  tells  us  that  he 
could  procure  few  details  about  the  action,  except  as  to 
what  concerned  Artemisia,  the  queen  of  his  own  city:  so 
that  we  know  hardly  anything  beyond  the  general  facts. 
But  it  appears  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ionic  Greeks, 
many  of  whom  (apparently  agreater  number  than  Herodotus 
likes  to  acknowledge)  were  lukewarm,  and  some  even  averse  ^ 

no  prisoners  can  have  been  brought  iEschylus,  a  warrior  actually  en- 
from  thence  at  the  commencement  gaged,  shows  us  the  difference  be- 
ef the  action:  there  could  there-  tween  a  naval  combat  of  that  day 
fore  have  been  no  Persian  prison-  and  the  improper  tactics  of  the 
ers  to  sacrifice,  and  the  story  may  Athenians  fifty  years  afterwards, 
be  dismissed  as  a  fiction.  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 

'  Herodot.  viii.  84.    <pa-;ci9av  ti  nesian  war.    Phormion  especially 

StaxeXeuaaodai,  ujsTe  xai  aitav  dxou«  enjoins   on  his   men  the  necessity 

oai  TO  Tu>v   *EXXiQvu>v    o-cpaxbneSov,  of  silence  (Thucyd.  ii.  89). 

ovsiSlosaav  icpotspov  fads*  ^Q  §3t|x6-  *  Simonides,  Epigram  138,  Bergk; 

vioi,   (Jt-ixP^  xooou   Sxi  icpu(i,vav  dva*  Plutarch,  De  Herodot.  Malignitate, 

upo'Jsode;  c.  36. 

^schylus  (Pers.  306-415)  describes  According  to  Plutarch  (Themist. 

finely  the  war-shout  of  the  Greeks  12)  and  Diodorus  (xi.  17),  it  was  the 

and  the  response  of  the  Persians:  Persian  admiral's   ship  which  was 

for  very  good  reasons,  he  does  not  first  charged  and  captured :  if  the 

notice  the  incipient  backwardness  fact  had  been  so,  .SBschylus  would 

of   the   Greeks,  which  Herodotus  probably  have  specified  it. 

brings  before  us.  '  Herodot.  viii.  85:  Diodor.  xi.  10. 

The  war-shout  here  described  by.  ^schylus  in  the  Fer8»,  though  bo 
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— the  subjects  of  Xerxes  conducted  themselves  generally 
with  great  bravery:  Phoenicians,  Cyprians,  Kilikians, 
Egyptians,  vied  with  the  Persians  and  Medes  serving  as 
soldiers  on  shipboard,  in  trying  to  satisfy  the  exigent 
monarch  who  sat  on  shore  watching  their  behaviour.  Their 
signal  defeat  was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  courage-^-but, 
first,  to  the  narrow  space  which  rendered  their  superior 
number  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  benefit :  next,  to  their 
want  of  orderly  line  and  discipline  as  compared  with  the 
Greeks:  thirdly,  to  the  fact  that  when  once  fortune  seemed 
to  turn  against  them,  they  had  no  fidelity  or  reciprocal 
attachment,  and  each  ally  was  willing  to  sacrifice  or  even 
to  run  down  others,  in  order  to  effect  his  own  escape. 
Their  numbers  and  absence  of  concert  threw  them  into 
confusion  and  caused  them  to  run  foul  of  each  other.  Those 
in  the  front  could  not  recede,  nor  could  those  in  the  rear 
advance: »  the  oar-blades  were  broken  by  collision — the 
steersmen  lost  control  of  their  ships,  and  could  no  longer 
adjust  the  ship's  course  so  as  to  strike  that  direct  blow 
with  the  beak  which  was  essential  in  ancient  warfare.  After 
some  time  of  combat,  the  whole  Persian  fleet  was  driven 
back  and  became  thoroughly  unmanageable,  so  that  the 
issue  was  no  longer  doubtful,  and  nothing  remained  except 
the  efforts  of  individual  bravery  to  protract  the  struggle. 
While  the  Athenian  squadron  on  the  left,  which  had  the 
greatest  resistance  to  surmount,  broke  up  and  drove  before 
them  the  Persian  right,  the  ^ginetans  on  the  right  inter- 
cepted the  flight  of  the  fugitives  to  Phalerum :  2  Demokritus 
the  Naxian  captain  was  said  to  have  captured  five  ships 
of  the  Persians  with  his  own  single  trireme.  The  chief 
admiral  Ariabignes,  brother  of  Xerxes,  attacked  at  once 
by  two  Athenian  triremes,  fell  gallantly  trying  to  board 
one  of  them,  and  the  number  of  distinguished  Persians  and 
Medes  who  shared  his  fate  was  very  great; 3  the  more  so, 

gives  a  long  list  of  the  names  of  both  to  the  courage  manifested  by 
those  who  fought  against  Athens,  the  Persian  fleet,  and  to  their  en- 
does  not  make  any  allusion  to  the  tire  want  of  order  and  system,  is 
lonio  or  to  any  other  Greeks  as  decisive,  as  well  as  to  the  effect 
having  formed  part  of  the  cata-  of  the  personal  overlooking  of 
logue.    See  Blomfield  ad   ^schyl.  Xerxes. 

Pers.  42.    Such  silence  easily  ad-  '  Simonides,  Epigr.  138,  Bergk. 

mits  of  explanation.  "  The   many   names    of  Persian 

'  Herodot.   viii.   86 ;  Diodor.  xi.  chiefs  whom  ^schylus   reports  as 

t7.    The  testimony  of  the  former,  having  been   slain,    are  probably 

VOL.  IV  2  I 
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as  few  of  them  knew  how  to  swim,  while  among  the  Greek 
seamen  who  were  cast  into  the  sea,  the  greater  number 
were  swimmers,  and  had  the  friendly  shore  of  Salamisnear 
at  hand. 

It  appears  that  thePhosnician  seamen  of  the  fleet  threw 
the  bl&nie  of  defeat  upon  the  Ionic  Greeks;  and  some  of 
them,  driven  ashore  during  the  heat  of  the  battle  under 
the  immediate  throne  of  Xerxes,  excused  themselves  by 
denouncing  the  others  as  traitors.  The  heads  of  the  Ionic 
leaders  might  have  been  endangered  if  the  monarch  had 
not  seen  with  his  own  eyes  an  act  of  surprising  gallantry 
by  one  of  their  number.  An  Ionic  trireme  from  Samo- 
thrace  charged  and  disabled  an  Attic  trireme,  but  was 
herself  almost  immediately  run  down  by  an  ^ginetan. 
The  Samothracian  crew,  as  their  vessel  lay  disabled  on  the 
water,  made  such  excellent  use  of  their  missile  weapons, 
that  they  cleared  the  decks  of  the  ^ginetan,  sprung  on 
board,  and  became  masters  of  her.  This  exploit,  passing 
under  the  eyes  of  Xerxes  himself,  induced  him  to  treat  the 
Fhcenicians  as  dastardly  calumniators,  and  to  direct  their 
heads  to  be  cut  ofiP.  His  wrath  and  vexation  (Herodotus 
tells  us)  were  boundless,  and  he  scarcely  knew  on  whom  to 
vent  the  feelings,  i 

In  this  disastrous  battle  itself,  as  in  the  debate  before 
Distin-  the  battle,  the  conduct  of  Artemisia  of  Halikar- 
^^aiianfr  ^assus  was  such  as  to  give  him  fall  satisfaction, 
of  Queen  It  appears  that  this  queen  maintained  her  full 
Artemisia,  p^rt  m  the  battle  until  the  disorder  had  become 
irretrievable.  She  then  sought  to  escape,  pursued  by  the 
Athenian  trierarch  Ameinias,  but  found  her  progress  ob- 
structed by  the  number  of  fugitive  or  embarrassed  comrades 
before  her.  In  this  dilemma  she  preserved  herself  from 
pursuit  by  attacking  one  of  her  own  comrades;  she  charged 
the  trireme  of  the  Karian  prince  Damasithymus  of  Kalyndus, 
ran  it  down  and  sunk  it,  so  that  the  prince  with  all  his 
crew  perished.  Had  Ameinias  been  aware  that  the  vessel 
which  he  was  following  was  that  of  Artemisia,  nothing 
would  have  induced  him  to  relax  in  the  pursuit^ — for  the 
Athenian  captains  were  all  indignant  at  the  idea  of  a 

for   the    most  part  inventioiis   of     ad  iEschyl.  Pers.  p.  xii. 
his  own,  to  please  the  ears  of  his        '  Herodot.  viii.  90. 
audience.     See  Blomfield,   Prnfat. 
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female  invader  assailing  their  city.*  But  knowing  her 
ship  only  as  one  among  the  enemy,  and  seeing  her  thus 
charge  and  destroy  another  enemy's  ship,  he  concluded  her 
to  be  a  deserter,  turned  his  pursuit  elsewhere,  and  suffered 
her  to  escape.  At  the  same  time,  it  so  happened  that  the 
destruction  of  the  ship  of  Damasithymus  happened  under 
the  eyes  of  Xerxes  and  of  the  persons  around  him  on  shore, 
who  recognised  the  ship  of  Artemisia,  but  supposed  the 
ship  destroyed  to  be  a  Greek.  Accordingly  they  remarked 
to  nim,  "Master,  seest  thou  not  how  well  Artemisia  fights, 
and  how  she  has  just  sunk  an  enemy's  ship?"  Assured 
that  it  was  really  her  deed,  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  replied, 
"My  men  have  become  women;  my  women,  men."  Thus 
was  Artemisia  not  only  preserved,  but  exalted  to  a  higher 
place  in  the  esteem  of  Xerxes  by  the  destruction  of  one  of 
his  own  ships;  among  the  crew  ofwhichnotaman  survived 
to  tell  the  true  story.  ^ 

Of  the  total  loss  of  either  fleet,  Herodotus  gives  us  no 
estimate;  butDiodorus  states  the  number  of  ships  destroyed 
on  the  Grecian  side  as  forty,  on  the  Persian  side  as  two 
hundred;  independent  of  those  which  were  made  prisoners 

'Compare  the  indignant  language  it."    Since   the  shock  was  so  de- 

of     DemosthenSs   a    century    and  structive   that  the  Kalyndian  ship 

a   quarter   afterwards,    respecting  was    completely    run    down    and 

the    second   Artemisia    queen    of  sunk,    so  that  every  man  of  her 

Karia,  as  the  enemy  of  Athens—  crew  perished,    we  may  be    pretty 

U|jLeic    S'    6vTSc  'AdY)vaIot    f)dcp3«pov  sure  that  it  was  intentional;    and 

avOpu>i:ov,   x<xi  rauxa  yuvatxa,  9o{)t)-  the    historian    merely    suggests  a 

hiiota^t  (Demostends,  De  Bhodior.  possible  hypothesis  to  palliate  an 

Libertat.  c.  x.  p.  197).  act   of   great   treachery.     Though 

2  Herodot.   viii.   87,  88,  93.    The  the    story    of   the    sinking  of  the 

story   here    given     by   Herodotus  Kalyndian    ship    has    the    air    of 

respecting  the  stratagem  whereby  truth,  however,  we  cannot  say  the 

Artemisia    escaped,    seems    suffi-  same    about    the    observation    of 

ciently  probable ;  and  he  may  have  Xerxes,   and  the  notice  which  he 

heard    it   from   fellow-citizens    of  is  reported   to  have   taken  of  the 


his  own  who  were  aboard  her 
vessel.  Though  Plutarch  accuses 
him  of  extravagant  disposition  to 
compliment  this  queen,  it  is  evi< 
dent  that  he  does  not  himself  like 
the  story,  nor  consider  it  to  be 
compliment;  for  he  himself  insi- 
nuates a  doubt,  "I  do  not  know 
whether  she  ran  down  the  Kalyn- 
dian ship  intentionally^  or  came 
ftocidentally    into    collision    with 


act:    all  this  reads   like   nothing 
but  romance. 

We  have  to  regret  (as  Plutarch 
observes,  De  Malig.  Herodot.  p. 
873)  that  Herodotus  tells  us  so 
much  less  about  others  than  about 
Artemisia;  but  he  doubtless  heard^ 
more  about  her  than  about  the 
rest,  and  perhaps  his  own  relatives 
may  have  been  among  her  con- 
tingent. 

2  I  2 


^ 
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with  all  their  crews.  To  the  Persian  loss  is  to  be  added, 
the  destruction  of  all  those  troops  whom  they  had  landed 
before  the  battle  in  the  island  of  Fsyttaleia.  As  soon  as 
the  Persian  fleet  was  put  to  flight,  Aristeides  carried  over 
some  Grecian  hoplites  to  that  island,  overpowered  the 
enemy,  and  put  them  to  death  to  a  man.  This  loss  appears 
to  have  been  much  deplored,  as  they  were  choice  troops; 
in  great  proportion,  the  native  Persian  guards,  i 

Great  and  capital  as  the  victory  was,  there  yet  re- 
mained after  it  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  Per- 
«on8°of"  ^^^^  ^®®^  ^  maintain  even  maritime  war  vigor- 
the  Greeks  ously,  not  to  mention  the  powerful  land-force, 
conflict*  as  yet  unshaken.  And  the  Greeks  themselves 
would  be  — immediately  after  they  had  collected  in  their 
-fe^Ts*  of  island,  as  well  as  could  be  done,  the  fragments  of 
Xerxes  for  shipping  and  the  dead  bodies — made  ready  for  a 
*^er  **^ai  second  engagement.  2  But  they  were  relieved  from 
safety— he  this  necessity  by  the  pusillanimity  3  of  the  invading 
sends  his  monarch,  in  whom  the  defeat  had  occasioned  a 
to  Asia.  sudden  revulsion  from  contemptuous  confidence, 
not  only  to  rage  and  disappointment,  but  to  the 
extreme  of  alarm  for  his  own  personal  safety.  He  was 
possessed  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  wrath  and  distrust 
against  his  naval  force,  which  consisted  entirely  of  subject 
nations — Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Kilikians,  Cyprians,  Pam- 
philians,  Ionic  Greeks,  ac,  with  a  few  Persians  and  Medes 
serving  on  board,  in  a  capacity  probably  not  well-suited  to 
them.  None  of  these  subjects  had  any  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  invasion,  or  any  other  motive  for  service  except 
fear;  while  the  sympathies  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  were  even 
decidedly  against  it.  Xerxes  now  came  to  suspect  the 
fidelity,  or  undervalue  the  courage,  of  all  these  naval  sub- 
jects.* He  fancied  that  they  could  make  no  resistance  to 
the  Greek  fleet,  and  dreaded  lest  the  latter  should  sail 

1  Herodot.  viii.  96;  Plutarch,  *  See  this  feeling  especially  is 
Aristid.  c.  9;  ^sohyl.  Pers.  464-470;  the  language  of  Mardonius  to  X(  r- 
Diodor.  xi.  19.  xes  (Herodot.  viii.  100),  as  well  as 
*  Herodot.  viii.  96.  in  that  put  into  the  mouth  of  Ar- 
»  'Ihe  victories  of  the  Greeks  temisia  by  the  historian  (viii.  68), 
over  the  Persians  were  materially  which  indicates  the  general  con- 
aided  by  the  personal  timidity  of  ception  of  the  historian  himself, 
Xerxes,  and  of  Darius  Godomannus  derived  from  the  various  informao 
at  Issus  and  Arbela  (Arrian,  ii.  11,  tion  which  reached  him. 
6;  iii.  14,  3). 
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forthwith  to  the  Hellespont,  so  as  to  break  down  the  bridge 
and  intercept  his  personal  retreat;  for  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  that  bridge  he  conceived  his  own  safety  to  torn, 
not  less  than  that  of  his  father  Darius,  when  retreating 
from  Scythia,  upon  the  preservation  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube.  1  Against  the  Phcenicians,  from  whom  he  had 
expected  most,  his  rage  broke  out  in  such  fierce  threats, 
thad  they  stole  away  from  the  fleet  in  the  night,  and  de- 
parted homeward.  2  Such  a  capital  desertion  made  future 
naval  struggle  still  more  hopeless,  and  Xerxes,  though  at 
first  breathinff  revenge,  and  talking  about  a  vast  mole  or 
bridge  to  be  thrown  across  the  strait  to  Salamis,  speedily 
ended  by  giving  orders  to  the  whole  fleet  to  leave  Pha- 
lerum  in  the  night — ^not  without  disembarking,  however,  the 
best  soldiers  who  served  on  board.'  They  were  directed  to 
make  straight  for  the  Hellespont}  and  there  to  guard  the 
bridge  against  his  arrival.* 

This  resolution  was  prompted  by  Mardonius,  who  saw 
the  real  terror  which  beset  his  master,  and  read  therein 
sufficient  evidence  of  danger  to  himself.    When  Xerxes 

'  Herodot.  vii.  10.  remaining  of  this  tragedy,  which 
*  This  important  fact  is  not  stated  gained  the  prize,  are  too  scanty 
by  Herodotus,  but  it  is  distinctly  to  sustain  any  conjectures  as  to 
given  in  Diodorus,  xi.  10.  It  seems  its  scheme  or  details  (see  Welcker, 
probable  enough.  Griechische  Tragoed.  vol.  i.  p.  26: 
If  the  tragedy  of  Phrynichus,  and  Droysen,  Phrynichos,  JSschy- 
entitled  PhceniascB,  had  been  pre-  los,  und  die  Trilogie,  p.  4-6). 
served,  we  should  have  known  more  '  Herodot.  ix.  82. 
about  the  position  and  behaviour  *  Herodot.  viii.  07-107.  Such  was 
of  the  Phoenician  contingent  in  the  terror  of  these  retreating  sea- 
this  invasion.  It  was  represented  men,  that  they  are  said  to  have 
at  Athens  only  three  years  after  mistaken  the  projecting  cliffs  of 
the  battle  of  Salamis ,  in  B.C.  477  Cape  Zdstfir  (about  half-way  be- 
or  47G,  with  Themistoklds  as  cho-  tween  Peirseus  and  Sunium)  for 
regus,  four  years  earlier  than  the  ships,  and  redoubled  the  haste  of 
PerssB  of  iEschylus,  which  was  their  flight  as  if  an  enemy  were 
affirmed  by  Glaucus  to  have  been  after  them— a  story  which  we  can 
(icapafceTcot^oQaO  altered  from  it.  treat  as  nothing  better  thai  silly 
The  Chorus  in  the  Phosnissse  con-  exaggeration  in  the  Athenian  in- 
sisted of  Phoenician  women,  pos-  formants  of  Herodotus, 
sibly  the  widows  of  those  Phoeni-  Ktesias,  Pers.  c.  xxvi.;  Strabo, 
cians  whom  Xerxes  had  caused  to  ix.  p.  306 ;  the  two  latter  talk  about 
be  beheaded  after  the  battle  (He-  the  intention  to  carry  a  mole  across 
rodot.  viii.  00,  as  Dr.  Blomfteld  from  Attica  to  Salamis,  as  if  it 
supposes,  Prsef.  ad  iBsch.  Pers.  p.  had  been  conceived  before  the 
ix.),  or  only  of  Phoenicians  absent  battle, 
on  the  expedition.    The  fragments 
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despatched  to  Susa  intelligence  of  his  disastrous  overthrow, 
the  feeling  at  home  was  not  simply  that  of  violent  grief 
Xerxes  re-  ^^^  *^®  Calamity ,  and  fear  for  the  personal 
■oirei  to  safety  of  the  monarch:  it  was  farther  embittered 
himi!??to  ^y  *»ger  against  Mardonins,  as  the  instigator  of 
Ati»—  this  ruinous  enterprise.     That  general  knew 

McimnTen*?  ^^^^  ^?^^  ^^^^  *^®^®  ^^  ^®  Safety  for  him »  in 
dfttion  of  returning  to  Persia  with  the  shame  of  failure  on 
whS^hT*"' »  his  head.  It  was  better  for  him  to  take  upon 
left  behind  himself  the  chance  of  subduing  Greece,  which  he 
to  in?g"*^  had  good  hopes  of  being  yet  able  to  do — and  to 
the  con-  advisc  the  return  of  Xerxes  himself  to  a  safe  and 
Greece*^  easy  residence  in  Asia.  Such  counsel  was  emi- 
nently palatable  to  the  present  alarm  of  the 
monarch,  while  it  opened  to  Mardonius  himself  a  fresh 
chance  not  only  of  safety,  but  of  increased  power  and  glory. 
Accordingly  he  began  to  re-assure  his  master  by  represent- 
ing that  the  recent  blow  was  after  all  not  serious — that  it 
had  only  fallen  upon  the  inferior  part  of  his  force,  and  upon 
worthless  foreign  slaves,  like  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  &c., 
while  the  native  Persian  troops  yet  remained  unconquered 
and  unconquerable,  fully  adequate  to  execute  the  monarch's 
revenge  upon  Hellas — that  Xerxes  might  now  very  well 
retire  with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  if  he  were  disposed,  and 
that  he  (Mardonius)  would  pledge  himself  to  complete  the 
conquest,  at  the  head  of  300,000  chosen  troops.  This  pro- 
position afforded  at  the  same  time  consolation  for  the  mon- 
archs  wounded  vanity,  and  safety  for  his  person.  His  confiden- 
tial Persians,  and  Artemisia  herself  on  being  consulted,  ap- 
proved of  the  step.  The  latter  had  acquired  his  confidence  by 
the  dissuasive  advice  which  she  had  given  before  the  recent 
deplorable  engagement,  and  she  had  every  motive  now  to  en- 
courage a  proposition  indicating  solicitude  for  his  person,  as 
well  as  relieving  herself  from  the  obligation  of  farther  service. 
"If  Mardonius  desires  to  remain(8he  remarked  contemptuous- 
ly  2)  by  all  means  let  him  have  the  troops:  should  he  succeed, 
tnou  wilt  be  the  gainer;  should  he  even  perish,  the  loss  of  some 
of  thy  slaves  is  trifling,  so  long  as  thou  remainest  safe,  and 
thy  house  in  power.  Thou  hast  already  accomplished  the 
purpose  of  thy  expedition,  in  burning  Athens."  Xerxes, 
while  adopting  this  counsel  and  directms  the  return  of  his 
fleet,  showed  his  satisfaction  with  the  Halikamassian  queen 

>  Gompare  H«rodot.  yii.  10.  *  Herodot.  viii.  101^  10% 
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by  entrusting  to  her  some  of  his  children,  with  directions 
to  transport  them  to  Ephesus. 

The  Greeks  at  Salamis  learnt  with  surprise  and  joy 
the  departure  of  the  hostile  fleet  from  the  bay  of  ^,    Greek 
Phalerum,  and  immediately  put  themselves  in  pursae  the 
pursuit ;  following  as  far  as  the  island  of  Andros  J®"^*^ 
without  success.     Themistokles  and  the  Athe-   far  as 
nians  are  even  said  to  have  been  anxious  to   "^°^'^*T 
push  on  forthwith  to  the  Hellespont,  and  there  tagem  o/ 
break  down  the  bridge  of  boats,  in  order  to  pre-  ?Ji®™^**°' 
vent  the  escape  of  Xerxes — had  they  not  been  secret^ 
restrained  by  the  caution  ofEurybiades  and  the  message  to 
Peloponnesians,  who  represented  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  detain  the  Persian  monarch  in  the  heart  of 
Greece.    Themistokles  readily  suffered  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  contributed  much  to  divert  his  counti*ymen 
from  the  idea;  while  he  at  the  same  time  sent  the  faithful 
Sikinnus  a  second  time  to  Xerxes,  with  the  intimation  that 
he  (Themistokles)  had  restrained  the  impatience  of  the 
Greeks  to  proceed  without  delay  and  bum  the  Hellespontic 
bridge — and  that  he  had  thus,  from  personal  friendship  to 
the  monarch,  secured  for  him  a  safe  retreat,  i   Though  this 
is  the  story  related  by  Herodotus,  we  can  hardly  believe 
that  with  the  great  Persian  land-force  in  the  heart  of  At- 
tica, there  could  have  been  any  serious  idea  of  so  distant 
an  operation  as  that  of  attacking  the  bridge  at  the  Hel- 
lespont.  It  seems  more  probable  that  Themistokles  fabric- 
ated  the   intention,  with  a  view  of  frightening  Xerxes 
away,  as  well  as  of  establishing  a  personal  claim  upon  his 
gratitude  in  reserve  for  future  contingencies. 

Such  crafty  manoeuvres,  and  long-sighted  calculations 
of  possibility,  seem  extraordinary:  but  the  facts  are  suf- 
ficiently attested — since  Themistokles  lived  to  claim  as 
well  as  to  receive  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  thus  con- 
ferred. Though  extraordinary,  they  will  not  appear  inex- 
plicable, if  we  reflect,  first,  that  the  Persian  game,  even 
now  after  the  defeat  of  Salamis,  was  not  only  not  desperate, 

*  Herodot.  viii.  109,  110;  Thucyd.  Themistokles  was  the  person  who 

1.  137.    The  words  i^v  'j;3u6u)<  npoa-  dissuaded   the   Ghreeks  from  going 

STcoiigaaTo  may  probably  be  under-  to  thel'.ellespont— but  it  was  also 

stood  in  a  sense   somewhat  larger  false,  that  the  Greeks  had  ever  any 

than   that   which    they    naturally  serious    intention    of  going  there, 

bear    in  Thucydidds.     In  point  of  Compare    Cornelius   Nepoe,    The- 

fact— not    only  was  it  false,    that  mistokl.  c.  6. 
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but  might  perfectly  well  have  succeeded,  if  it  had  been 
played  with  reasonable  prudence:  next,  that  there  existed 
in  the  mind  of  this  eminent  man  an  ahnost  unparalleled 
combination  of  splendid  patriotism,  long-sighted  cunning, 
and  selfish  rapacity.  Themistokles  knew  better  than  any 
one  else  that  the  cause  of  Greece  had  appeared  utterly 
desperate,  only  a  few  hours  before  the  late  battle :  more- 
over, a  clever  man  tainted  with  such  constant  guilt  might 
naturally  calculate  on  being  one  day  detected  and  punished, 
even  if  the  Greeks  proved  successful. 

He  now  employed  the  fleet  among  the  islands  of  the 
Th  iat  Cyclades,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  fines  upon 
kidV^with*  them  as  a  punishment  for  adherence  to  the  Per- 
the  fleet—  siaus.  He  first  laid  siege  to  Andros,  telling  the 
money^  inhabitants  that  he  came  to  demand  their  mo- 
*"  *^®  Cy-  ney,  bringing  with  him  two  gjreat  gods — Per- 
suasion and  Necessity.  To  which  the  Andrians 
replied,  that  "Athens  was  a  great  city  and  blest  with  ex- 
cellent gods:  but  that  they  were  miserably  poor,  and  that 
there  were  two  unkind  gods  who  always  stayed  with  them 
and  would  never  quit  the  island — Poverty  and  Helpless- 
ness.^ In  these  gods  the  Andrians  put  their  trust,  re- 
fusing to  deliver  the  money  required;  for  the  power  of 
Athens  could  never  overcome  their  inability."  while  the 
fleet  was  engaged  in  contending  against  the  Andrians  with 
their  sad  protecting  deities,  Themistokles  sent  round  to 
various  other  cities,  demanding  from  them  private  sums  of 
money  on  condition  of  securing  them  from  attack.  From 
Karystus,  Paros,  and  other  places,  he  thus  extorted  bribes 
for  himself  apart  from  the  other  generals,  2  but  it  appears 
that  Andros  was  found  unproductive,  and  after  no  very 
long  absence  the  fleet  was  brought  back  to  Salamis.5 

The  intimation  sent  by  Themistokles  perhaps  had 
the  eifect  of  hastening  the  departure  of  Xerxes,  who  re- 
mained in  Attica  only  a  few  days  after  battle  of  Salamis, 
and  then  withdrew  his  army  through  Boeotia  into  Thessaly, 
where  Mardonius  made  choise  of  the  troops  to  be  retained 

'  Herodot.  viii.  111.   iTtsi  'AvSpioo?  Bergk,  and  Herodot.  vii.  172. 

fE   eivai   Ye">^e^voc    i;   xi    jieYtaxa  '    Herodot.   viii.    112;    Plutarch, 

dvT^xovTa^,   xal   Ssooc  860  dypi^oToo?  Themis toklds,    c.  21— who    cites   a 

oux  exXeltceiv  o9eu)v  ttjv  v^oov,  aXX'  few  bitter  lines   from  the  contem* 

del  <piXoxu>pseiv  .  .  .  IlevlTjv   xs    xai  porary  poet  Timokreon. 

•A|A7Jxavl7jv.  *  Herodot.  viii.  112-121. 

Compare  Alkeeus,  Fragm.  90,  ed. 
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for  his  future    operations.     He   retained  the  Persians, 
Medes,  Sakae,  Baktrians,  and  Indians,  horse  as  Xerxes 
well  as  foot,  together  with  select  detachments  Attica  and 
of  the  remaining  contingents;  making  in  all,  ac-  returne 
cording  to  Herodotus,  300,000  men.    But  as  it  ty^iand 
was  now  the  beginning  of  September,  and  as  with  the 
60,000   out    of  his  forces,   under    Artabazus,  {fofof^Wa 
were  destined  to  escort  Xerxes  himself  to  the  army. 
Hellespont,  Mardonius  proposed  to  winter  in  Thessaly,  and 
to  postpone  farther  mflitary  operations  until  the  ensuing 
spring.  1 

Having  left  most  of  these  troops  under  the  orders  of 
Mardonius  in  Thessaly,  Xerxes  marched  away  with  the 
rest  to  the  Hellespont,  by  the  same  road  as  he  had  taken 
in  his  advance  a  few  months  before.  Respecting  his 
retreat  a  plentiful  stock  of  stories   were   circulated2 — 

■  Herodot.  viii.  114-126.  undoubted   fact    (Hist,   of  Greece, 

*  The  account  given  by  ^schy-  ch.  xv.  p.  361,  2nd  ed.).  "The  river 

lu8  of  this  retiring  march  appears  had  been  frozen  in  the  night  hard 

to  me  exaggerated,  and  in  several  enough  to  bear  those  who  arrived 

points  incredible  (Fersse,  482-513).  first.    But   the  ice  suddenly  gave 

That  they  suffered  gpreatly  during  way  under  the  morning  sun,    and 

the  march  from  want  of  provisions,  numbers  perished  in  the  waters"— 

is  doubtless  true,   and  that  many  so    Br.    Thirlwall     states,      after 

of  them  died  of  hunger.    But  we  ^schylus— adding  in  a  note,    "It 

must    consider    in    deduction— 1.  is  a  little  surprising  that  Herodo- 

That  this  march  took  place  in  the  tus,    when   he   is    describing   the 

months  of  October  and  November,  miseries  of  the   retreat,   does  not 

therefore  not  very  long  after  the  notice   this  disaster,    which  is    so 

harvest.    2.  That  Mardonius  main-  prominent  in  the  narrative  of  the 

tained  a  large  army   in  Thessaly  Persian   messenger   in   ^schylus. 

all  the  winter  and  brought  them  There  can  however  be  no   doubt 

out  in   fighting  condition  in  the  as  to  the  fact :  and  perhaps  it  may 

spring.     8.    That    Artabazus    also  furnish  a  useful   warning,    not  to 

with  another  large    division  was  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  silence 

in   military    operation    in    Thrace  of  Herodotus,  as  a  ground  for  re* 

all   the  winter,    after   having    es-  jecting  even  important  and  inter- 

corted  Xerxes  into  safety.  esting    facts  which  are  only  men- 

When  we  consider  these  facts,  tioned  by  later  writers,"  Ac. 

it  will  seem  that  the  statements  That  a  larger  river   such  as  the 

of  iEschylus  even  as  to  the  suffer-  Strymon  near  its  mouth  (180  yards 

ings   by    famine     must    be   taken,  broad,    and   in   latitude   about  N. 

with    great    allowance.     But   his  40°  60')t    at  a  period  which  could 

statement    about   the    passage    of  not  have  been  later  than  the  be« 

the  Strymon  appears  to  me  incred-  ginning  of  November,  should  have 

ible,    and  I  regret  to  find    myself  been  frozen  over  in  one   night  so 

on    this    point   differing   from  Br.  hardly  and  firmly  as  to  admit  of  a 

Thirlwall ,    who   considers   it   an  portion  of  the  army  marching  over 
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inconsistent  with  each  other,  fanciful,  and  even  incredible. 
Betreftting  Grecian  imagination,  in  the  contemporary  poet 
Xerxe  **t  -^schylus,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  moralizers 
the  H  el  let-  Seneca  or  Juvenal,  ^  delighted  in  handling  this 
pont-8uf.  invasion  with  the  maximum  of  light  and  shadow; 
hl"tn>op8.  magnifying  the  destructive  misery  and  humi- 
S*  b"  d'  liation  of  the  retreat  so  as  to  form  an  impressive 
broken,  and  Contrast  with  the  super-human  pride  of  the  ad- 
cro««e8  the  vance,  and  illustrating  that  antithesis  with  un- 
Bhipboard  bounded  licence  of  detail.  The  sufferings  from 
into  Asia,  want  of  provision  were  doubtless  severe,  and 
are  described  as  frightful  and  death-dealing.  The  magazines 
stored  up  for  the  advancing  march  had  been  exhausted,  so 
that  the  retiring  army  were  now  forced  to  seize  upon  the 
corn  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed — an  in- 
sufficient maintenance,  ekea  out  by  leaves,  grass,  the  bark 


it  at  daybreak— before  the  san  be- 
came warm — is  a  statement  which 
surely  requires  a  more  responsible 
witness  than  ^schylus  to  avouch 
it.  In  fact,  he  himself  describes 
it  as  a  "frost  out  of  season"  ()rci- 
|A<bv'  &u>pov)  brought  about  by  a 
special  interposition  of  the  gods. 
If  he  is  to  be  believed,  none  of 
the  fugitives  were  saved,  except 
such  as  were  fortunate  enough  to 
cross  the  Strymon  on  the  ice  dur- 
ing the  interval  between  break  of 
day  and  the  sun's  heat.  One  would 
imagine  that  there  was  a  pursu- 
ing enemy  on  their  track,  leaving 
them  only  a  short  time  for  escape ; 
wnereas  in  fact,  they  had  no  enemy 
to  contend  with — nothing  but  the 
difficulty  of  finding  subsistence. 
During  the  advancing  march  of 
Xerxes,  a  bridge  of  boats  had  been 
thrown  over  the  Strymon:  nor  can 
any  reason  be  given  why  that 
bridge  should  not  still  have  been 
subsisting ;  Artabazus  must  have 
recrossed  it  after  he  had  accom- 
pained  the  monarch  to  the  Hel- 
lespont. I  will  add,  that  the  town 
and  fortress  of  Eion,  which  com- 
manded the  mouth  of  the  Strymon, 


remained  as  an  important  strong- 
hold of  the  Persians  some  years 
after  this  event,  and  was  only  cap- 
tured, after  a  desperate  resistance, 
by  the  Athenians  and  their  con- 
federates under  Eimon. 

The  Athenian  auditors  of  the 
Persae,  would  not  criticise  nicely 
the  historical  credibility  of  that 
which  JBschylus  told  them  about 
the  sufferings  of  their  retreating 
foe,  nor  his  geographical  credibil- 
ity when  he  placed  Mount  Pan- 
gseus  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
Strymon,  to  persons  marching  out 
of  Greece  (Persae,  494).  But  I  must 
confess  that,  to  my  mind,  his  whole 
narrative  of  the  retreat  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  poet  and  the  reli- 
gious man,  not  of  the  historical 
witness.  And  my  confidence  in 
Herodotus  is  increased  when  I 
compare  him  on  this  matter  with 
^schylus — as  well  in  what  he  says 
as  in  what  he  does  not  say. 

»  Juvenal,  Satir.  x.  178. 

lUe  tamen  qualis  rediit,  Salamine 
relictft, 

In  Gaurum  atque  Eurum  solitus 
saevire  fiagellis,  &c. 
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of  tree's,  and  other  wretched  substitutes  for  food.  Plague 
and  dysentery  aggravated  their  misery,  and  occasioned 
many  to  be  left  behind  among  the  cities  through  whose 
territory  the  retreat  was  carried;  strict  orders  being  left 
by  Xerxes  that  these  cities  should  maintain  and  tend 
them.  After  forty-five  days'  march  from  Attica,  he  at 
length  found  himself  at  the  Hellespont,  whither  his  fleet, 
retreating  from  Salamis,  had  arrived  long  before  him.^ 
But  the  short-lived  bridge  had  already  been  knocked  to 
pieces  by  a  storm,  so  that  the  army  was  transported  on 
shipboard  across  to  Asia,  where  it  first  obtained  comfort 
and  abundance,  and  where  the  chance  from  privation  to 
excess  engendered  new  maladies.  In  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus, the  citizens  of  Abdera  still  showed  the  gilt  scimitar 
and  tiara,  which  Xerxes  had  presented  to  them  when  he 
halted  there  in  his  retreat,  in  token  of  hospitality  and 
satisfaction.  They  even  went  the  length  of  affirming  that 
never  since  his  departure  from  Attica  had  he  loosened  his 
girdle  until  he  reached  their  city.  So  fertile  was  Grecian 
fancy  in  magnifying  the  terror  of  the  repulsed  invader! 
who  re-entered  Sardis  with  a  broken  army  and  humbled 
spirit,  only  eight  months  after  he  had  left  it  as  the  pre- 
sumed conqueror  of  the  western  world.  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians,  liberated 
from  the   immediate  presence   of  the    enemy  j^    of  the 
either   on  land  or  sea,  and  passing  from  the  Greeks- 
extreme  of  terror  to  sudden  ease  and  security,  ^1^^^^' 
indulged  in  the  full  delight  and  self-congratula-  honours 
tion  of  unexpected  victory.     On  the  day  before  *^^  prizes, 
the  battle,  Greece  had  seemed  irretrievably  lost:  she  was 
now  saved  even  against  all  reasonable  hope,  and  the  terrific 
cloud  impending  over  her  was  dispersed. 3  At  the  division 

*  ^erodot.  viii.  130.  solutum   pontem   hibemis    tempe- 

*  See  the  account  of  the  retreat  statibns  offendisset,  piscatori&  sca- 
of  Xerxes  in  Herodotus,  viii.  116-  ph&  trepidus  trajecit.  Erat  res 
120,  with  many  stories  which  he  spectaculo  digna,  et,  aestimatione 
mentions  only  to  reject.  The  des-  sortis  humanse,  rerum  varietate 
cription  given  in  the  Persse  of  miranda.— in  exiguo  latentem  videra 
iBschylus  (v.  486,  616,  570)  is  con-  navigio,  quern  paulo  ante  vix 
ceived  in  the  same  spirit.  The  sequor  omne  capiebat:  carentem 
strain  reaches  its  loudest  pitch  in  etiam  omni  servorum  ministerio, 
Justin  (ii.  13),  who  tells  us  that  cujus  exercitus  propter  multitudi- 
Xerxes  was   obliged  to  cross  the  nem  terris  graves  erant." 

strait  in  a  fishing-boat.  "Ipse  cum         '   Herodot.    viii.    109.    ^\iii^   ti, 
paucis  Abydon  contendit.  Ubi  cum     eGp7;(xa  fap  eupi^xa(isv  T^txsa;  aOxooc 
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of  the  booty,  the  ^ginetans  were  adjudged  to  have 
distinguished  themselves  most  in  the  action,  and  to  be 
entitled  to  the  choice  lot;  while  various  tributes  of 
gratitude  were  also  set  apart  for  the  gods.  Among  them 
were  three  Phoenician  triremes,  which  were  offered  in 
dedication  to  Aiax  at  Salamis,  to  Athene  at  Sunium,  and 
to  Poseidon  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Farther  presents 
were  sent  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  who,  on  being  asked 
whether  he  was  satisfied,  replied  that  all  had  done  their 
duty  to  him  except  the  JBginetans:  from  them  he  required 
additional  munificence  on  account  of  the  prize  awarded 
to  them,  and  they  were  constrained  to  dedicate  in  the 
temple  four  ffolden  stars  upon  a  staff  of  brass,  which  Hero- 
dotus himself  saw  there.  Next  to  the  ^ginetans,  the 
second  place  of  honour  was  awarded  to  the  Athenians; 
the  ^^metan  Polykritus,  and  the  Athenians  Eumenes  and 
Ameinias,  being  ranked  first  among  the  individual  com- 
batants. ^  Hespectinff  the  behaviour  of  Adeimantus  and  the 
Corinthians  in  the  battle,  the  Athenians  of  the  time  of 
Herodotus  drew  the  most  unfavourable  picture,  represent- 
ing them  to  have  fled  at  the  commencement  and  to  have 
been  only  brought  back  by  the  information  that  the 
Greeks  were  gaining  the  victory.  Considering  the  character 
of  the  debates  which  had  preceded,  and  the  impatient 
eagerness  manifested  by  the  Corinthians  to  fight  at  the 
Isthmus  instead  of  at  Salamis,  some  such  backwardness  on 
their  part,  when  forced  into  a  battle  at  the  latter  place, 
would  not  be  in  itself  improbable.  Yet  in  this  case  it 
seems  that  not  only  the  Corinthians  themselves,  but  also 
the  general  voice  of  Greece,  contradicted  the  Athenian 
story,  and  defended  them  as  having  behaved  with  bravery 
and  forwardness.  We  must  recollect  that  at  the  time 
when  Herodotus  probably  collected  his  information,  a 
bitter  feeling  of  hatred  prevailed  between  Athens  and 
Corinth,  and  Aristeus  son  of  Adeimantus  was  among  the 
most  efficient  enemies  of  the  former.  2 

xal  T>]v  'EXXdfia,  |at]  fiwbxcofxsv  fiv6pa«  Plutarch  (De  Herodot.  Malignit. 

9»6YovTac.  p.  870)  employs  many  angry  words 

'  Herodot.   viii.   93-122;    Diodor.  in  refuting  this  Athenian  scandal, 

xi.  27.  which   the  historian  himself  does 

*  Herodot.  viii.  94;  Thucyd.i.  42,  not   uphold    as   truth.     The    story 

103.    TO  acpoSpov  |Aiao«  from  Corinth  advanced   by  Dio  Gbrysostom  (Or. 

towards  Athens.    About  Aristeus,  xxxvii.    p.    456),    that   Herodotus 

Thucyd.  ii.  67.  asked  for  a  reward  from  the  Go- 
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Besides  the  first  and  second  prizes  of  valour,  the 
chiefs  at  the  Isthmus  tried  to  adjudicate  among  ^ 
themselves  the  first  and  second  prizes  of  skill  rendered 
and  wisdom.  Each  of  them  deposited  two  ^^.T^^J. 
names  on  the  altar  of  Poseidon:  and  when  these  ™ "  ° 
votes  came  to  be  looked  at,  it  was  found  that  each  man 
had  voted  for  himself  as  deserving  the  first  prize,  but  that 
Themistokles  had  a  large  majority  ofvotes  for  the  second,  ^ 
The  result  of  such  voting  allowed  no  man  to  claim  the 
first  prize,  nor  could  the  chiefs  give  a  second  prize  without 
it;  so  that  Themistokles  was  disappointed  of  his  reward, 
though  exalted  so  much  the  higher,  perhaps  through  that 
very  disappointment,  in  general  renown.  He  went  shortly 
afterwards  to  Sparta,  where  he  received  from  the  Lace- 
daemonians honours  such  as  were  never  paid,  before  nor 
afterwards,  to  any  foreigner.  A  crown  of  olive  was  indeed 
given  to  Eurybiades  as  the  first  prize,  but  a  like  crown 
was  at  the  same  time  conferred  on  Themistokles  as  a 
special  reward  for  unparalleled  sagacity;  together  with  a 
chariot,  the  finest  which  the  city  aiforded.  Moreover,  on 
his  departure,  the  300  select  youths  called  Hippeis,  who 
formed  the  active  guard  and  police  of  the  country,  all 
accompanied  him  in  a  body  as  escort  of  honour  to  the 
frontiers  of  Tegea.2  Such  demonstrations  were  so 
astonishing,  from  the  haughty  and  immoveable  Spartans, 
that  they  were  ascribed  by  some  authors  to  their  fear  lest 
Themistokles  should  be  offended  by  being  deprived  of  the 

rinthians,  and  on  being  refused,  epigrams  of  Simonides,  which  he 
inserted  this  story  into  his  history  cites,  prove  nothing  of  the  kind 
for  the  purpose  of  being  revenged  (p.  4E9).  Marcellinus  (Vit.  Thucyd. 
upon  them,  deserves  no  attention  p.  xvi.)  insinuates  a  charge  against 
without  some  reasonable  evidence :  Herodotus,  something  like  that  of 
the  statement  of  Diyllus,  that  he  Plutarch  and  Dio. 
received  ten  talents  from  the  Athe-  *  Herodot.  viii.  123.  Plutarch 
nians  as  a  reward  for  his  history,  Themist.  c.  17) :  compare  De  Hero- 
would  be  much  less  improbable,  dot.  Malign,  p.  871)  states  that 
80  far  as  the  fact  of  pecuniary  re-  each  individual  chief  gave  his 
ward,  apart  from  the  magnitude  of  second  vote  to  Themistoklds.  The 
the  sum:  but  this  also  requires  more  we  test  Herodotus  by  corn- 
proof.  Dio  Chrysostom  is  not  satis-  parison  with  others,  the  more  we 
fied  with  rejecting  this  tale  of  shall  find  him  free  from  the  exag- 
the  Athenians,  but  goes  the  length  gerating  spirit. 
of  affirming  that  the  Corinthians  «  Herodot.  viii.  124;  Plutarch, 
carried  oft  the  palm  of  bravery  and  Themist.  c.  17- 
were  the  cause  of  the  victory.  The 
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general  prize:  and  they  are  even  said  to  have  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  Athenians  so  much,  that  he  was  displaced 
from  his  place  of  general,  to  which  Xanthippus  was 
nominated,  i  Neither  of  these  last  reports  is  likely  to  he 
true,  nor  is  either  of  them  confirmed  by  Herodotus.  The 
fact  that  Xanthippus  became  general  of  the  fleet  during 
the  ensuing  year,  is  in  the  regular  course  of  Athenian 
change  of  officers,  and  implies  no  peculiar  jealousy  of 
Themistokldi. 

'  Diodor.  xL  27:  compare  Herodot.  yiii.  126,  and  Thncyd.  i.  7i. 


25D  OF  YOL.  17. 
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